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PREFACE 


Tub  following  pages  treat  of  a  period  in  onr  Indian  history  of 
which  no  conncctod  account  on  a  like  scale  has  hitherto  been 
published.  They  present  in  fact  a  concise,  yet  full  and  careful, 
narrative  of  events  in  India  from  the  first  days  of  Lord  Auckland 
down  to  the  la^t  of  Lord  Lytton  ;  that  is,  from  1830  to  1880,  or, 
in  other  words,  from  the  eve  of  the  first  to  the  cIobd  of  the  last 
AfghAn  War. 

The  history  of  those  forty-four  years  is  in  many  ways  the  most 
eventful  and  important  in  the  whole  history  of  onr  Indian  role. 
A  more  glance  at  the  contents  of  these  volumes  will  sufUco  to 
show  the  truth  of  this  statement.  There  are  not  a  few  still 
laving  to  whom  the  events  hero  described  are  matters  either  of 
personal  experience  or  of  contemporary  knowledge.  Many  of 
them  will,  no  doubt,  be  tempted  to  refresh  their  memories  in  the 
act  of  fighting  their  battles  o'er  again.  Bnt  I  would  fain  hope 
that  a  ranch  larger  class  of  younger  men  will  find  their  interest 
and  advantage  in  following  the  record  of  those  great  achievements 
in  peace  and  war,  to  which,  in  these  pages,  I  have  tried  to  do 
justice,  so  far  as  it  lay  within  my  scope  and  means,  without 
respect  of  persons  or  parties.  They  would  learn,  among  other 
things,  how  much  their  countrymen  in  India  have  done  or 
attempted  for  the  people  among  whom  their  lot  was  cast ;  how 
nobly,  on  the  whole,  they  wrought  and  suffered  during  the  great 
crisis  of  1857 ;  and  how  far  they  have  since  succeeded  in  carrying 
ont  the  kindly  purposes  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1858. 

Books  upon  Indian  subjects  are  seldom  popular  in  this  country. 
Nothing  short  of  a  miracle,  a  great   Indian   Mutiny,   or  a  new 
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Macaulay,  will  usually  tempt  the  bulk  of  my  countrymen  to  read 
through  a  volume  of  Anglo-Indian  history,  however  full  of 
stirring  incidents  and  noteworthy  deeds.  Perhaps  the  historians 
themselves  are  in  some  degree  to  blame;  but  so  it  is.  I  hare 
tried  to  make  these  volumes  as  readable  as  I  could,  with  due 
regard  for  the  reader's  patience,  the  laws  of  perspective,  and  the 
demands  of  historic  truth.  It  remains  for  the  public  to  judg9 
how  far  the  attempt  has  prospered. 

A  former  history  of  mine,  published  some  twenty  years  since, 
covered  part  of  the  same  ground  as  this.  But  the  present,  though 
partly  based  upon  the  former,  claims  to  be  entirely  a  new  growth, 
not  a  mere  enlargement  of  the  old  design.  The  authorities  on 
which  it  is  founded  are  generally  indicated  at  the  foot  of  each 
page. 

The  spelling  of  proper  names  usually  follows  the  systejii  now 
largely  adopted  by  the  Indian  Government.  But  names  so  well 
known  as  Calcutta,  Cawnpore,  Meernt,  etc.,  have  been  left 
unaltered. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  offer  my  Iteartieet  thanks  to  all  who  so 
readily  gave  their  names  as  subscribers  to  these  volumes,  before 
they  had  yet  been  placed  in  the  printer's  hands. 


L.  J.  T. 


Blackheath, 

i4t(^u«f,  1886. 
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INDIA  UNDER  OUEEN  VICTORIA. 


CHAPTER   I. 


BSmOSPRCTIVE. 

Wren  tho  yonng  Princess  Victoria  camo  to  the  throno  of  Eng- 
land on  tho  20tli  June,  1837,  BritiBh  India  was  still  ruled  by  the 
ficrvaotfi  of  that  great  merchant  company  which  traced  its  origin 
to  tho  last  years  of  Queen  Klizaboth.  It  was  in  December,  IGOO, 
that  a  chartered  body  ot  English  merchanta  trading  to  tho  Kast 
Iiidies  started  on  that  career  of  peaceful-seeming  enterprise,  which 
ended  in  tho  conquesfc  of  a  territory  almost  an  large  and  populous  08 
all  Europe.  Their  modest  capital  of  £75,000  enabled  them  to  fit 
ont  five  vcssola,  which  in  duo  time  Captain  Lancaster  brought 
home  laden  with  goods  from  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  with  booty 
captured  from  the  Portuguese.  Those  were  the  days  when  every 
trader  in  Eastern  swis  fought  as  it  wore  for  his  own  hand,  with 
small  regard  for  the  rights  whether  of  rival  traders  or  of  tho 
people  with  whom  he  sought  to  do  business.  To  bring  home  a 
rich  cargo  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  and  to  coerce  or  outwit  all 
who  stood  in  their  way,  was  the  principle  which  the  servants  of 
tJie  East  India  Company  seemed  content  to  follow  for  many  years 
to  come.  In  this,  be  it  remembered,  they  did  but  reflect  the  bold, 
eager,  violent  spirit  of  their  own  ngo. 

Some  years  of  mingled  ti-ade  and  fighting  elapsed  boforo  our 
oountrymen  gained  their  first  secure  footing  on  Indian  ground. 
Jalal-nd-din  AVbar,  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  India's  Moghal 
Emperors,  closed  his  long  reign  in  1605.  Five  years  later  hia 
son  Jahangir  gave  Captain  Hawkins  leave  to  ostabUsh  an  Eng- 
lish factory  at  Surat,  an  old  port  on  the  western  seaboard  near 
the  mouth  of  the  T^pti,  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  to  the 
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north  of  Bombay.  Not  till  aft-er  some  more  fighting  with  the 
Portuguese  did  the  Imperial  edict,  as  renewed  in  1613,  translate 
itaslf  into  an  accomplished  fact.  Thenceforth  till  near  the  close 
of  the  Game  centvrj,  Snrat  continued  to  be  the  headqoarters  of 
English  trade  and  inflaonce  in  the  Kast. 

From  time  to  time  new  eettlements  Hprang  up  here  and  there 
along  the  Indian  seaboard.  In  1639  the  factory  at  Armagaum 
was  removed  further  northward  to  Madras.  In  16ii/  thanks 
to  Dr.  Boughton's  successful  cnre  of  Shah  JabAn's  daughter,  the 
Company  were  allowed  to  set  up  factories  within  the  mouth  of  the 
Hiighli,  and  to  carry  on  free  trade  with  the  rich  and  populous  pro- 
yince  of  Bengal.  In  1651  they  gained  a  footing  at  Hughli,  some 
miles  above  the  future  capital  of  British  India.  To  thelrBengal  trade 
in  silks  and  cottons  was  erelong  added  a  brisk  trade  in  saltpetre, 
for  which  their  now  factory  near  Patna  on  the  Ganges  became 
the  mart.  In  1668  the  island  of  Bombay,  with  its  noble  harbour, 
passed  into  the  Company's  hands  from  those  of  its  new  possessor, 
Charles  II.  At  Chatanatti,  in  1690,  JobChamook  founded  the  modest 
settlement  which,  after  some  strange  turns  of  fortune,  gi*ew  into 
the  Calcutta  of  Cliro  and  Warren  Hastings.  Dnnng  the  twenty 
years  that  followed  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  spite  of  a 
Dutch  war,  of  quarrels  with  Moghal  Nawabs,  of  attacks  from 
plundering  Mariithas,  of  strong  and  jealous  rivals  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  the  profits  of  tlie  Company's  Indinn  trade  rose  from  a 
hundred  thousand  to  n  million  pounds  a  year. 

Then  followed  a  season  of  untoward  warfare,  provoked  by  the 
aggressive  policy  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
pany, who  found  an  active  helpmate  in  hia  brother,  Sir  John. 
An  unequal  contest  with  the  might  of  Aurangzib,  the  last  great 
emperor  of  Babar's  line,  brought  the  Company's  fortunes  in  1690 
to  a  very  low  ebb.  But  Aurangzib  had  no  mind  to  push  too  far 
his  qnari-el  with  the  turbulent  tnwlers,  who  helped  to  increase  hia 
revenues,  and  revenged  themselves  at  a  pinch  by  blockading  hia 
ports  and  seizing  vessels  laden  with  merchandise  or  with  pilgrims 
bound  for  Mecca.  .  Wiien  his  opponents  sued  for  peace,  he  was 
ready  to  grant  it  on  payment  of  a  moderate  6ne.  In  1690  the 
Company  regained  their  forfeit  factories,  and  were  allowed  to 
tnide  with  the  Emperor's  subjects  ns  freely  as  before. 

During  the  next  fifty  yenrs  their  servants  in  India  kept  clear 
of  all  wanton  embroilments  with  tho  native  powers.     The  plague 

*  This  ftfipoan  to  Ix  ifao  Inw  dale,  u  giren  bj  Broome  in  his  "  Hutor;  of  the 
Bcngftl  Army." 
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of  '*  interlopers,"  wbo  traded  wiLh  or  without  a  licence  m  Indian 
ports,  continued  to  vex  them  for  Home  years  longer,  and  a  riral 
Companj  brought  down  the  prices  of  Indian  wares  at  home.  But 
the  first  jear  of  Qaeen  Anne  s  reign  saw  the  two  companies  finally 
merged  into  one,  whose  sole  aim  for  many  years  afterwards  was  to 
increase  its  dividends  by  peaceful  means,  amidst  the  clash  of 
arms  on  both  continents,  and  the  bnay  rivalry  of  French,  Dutch, 
and  other  European  traders  in  the  East.  Guarded  by  the  ^ns 
of  Fort  William,  the  new  settlement  at  Calcutta  gr^w  and  pros- 
pered in  spito  of  the  annoyances  sometimes  offered  by  Moghal 
Viceroys  in  Bengal,  and  of  the  raids  of  those  ubiquitous  I^farathas 
who  were  already  tearing  in  pieces  the  wide  empire  of  Akbar  and 
Anrangzib.  While  Jlarllwrough  was  beating  the  French  in 
Flanders  and  on  the  Rhine,  while  George  II.  was  adding  at 
Dettingen  to  the  laurels  he  had  won  at  Oudenarde,  the  fortified 
factories  along  the  Indian  coast  and  far  up  the  rivers  of  Bengali 
became  the  seats  of  a  steadily  growing  trade,  and  furnished  a 
safe  shelter  to  thousands  of  natives  from  the  grood  or  the  tyranny 
of  their  own  countrymen. 

But  all  this  was  altered  by  the  issues  of  the  war  which  broke 
oat  in  1744  between  France  and  Kngland,  and  threatened  for  a. 
time  to  drive  the  English  factors  out  of  all  their  settlements  in 
Southern  India.  After  the  peace  of  Aix-larChapelle  in  1749,  the 
EogUah  in  India,  following  the  example  of  their  French  rivals, 
began  to  drill  their  own  Sepoys,  to  increase  their  armaments, 
and  to  interfere  for  their  own  ends  in  the  quarrels  of  the  neigh- 
bouring princes.  During  the  wars  which  followed  the  death  of 
Nixam-ul-Mulk,  founder  of  a  great  kingdom  in  the  Dakhan  still 
mled  by  his  descendants,  the  soldiers  of  the  rival  French  and 
English  companies  were  always  to  be  found  fighting  on  opposite 
aides,  in  behalf  of  rival  claimants  for  the  thrones  of  Haidi-abud 
and  the  Camaiic.  Ere  long  the  fight  for  empire  thus  begun 
from  Madras  and  Pondicherry,  was  taken  up  by  Olive  and  hia 
ftnoceeaon  in  Bengal.  When  tho  hero  of  Arkot  had  become  the 
viotoT  of  Plassy,  and  Ihe  horrors  of  the  Black  Hole  had  been 
reqnited  by  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Suraj-nd-danla,  when 
the  British  flag  waved  over  Chandanagar  and  the  Dutch  at 
Chinsura  had  been  driven  to  sue  for  peace,  when  Knox  and  his 
hard}'  waiTiors  had  rescued  Pafna,  and  chased  the  new  Moghal 
Emperor,  in  17G0,  across  the  borders  of  Bahar,  then  it  was 
that  Colonel  Robert  Glive,  the  Governor  of  Fort  William,  knew 
himself  virtual  maater  of  the  largest  and  richest  province  in  the 
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Moghal  Empire.  Tho  capiaro  of  Pondicberry  in  tho  boginniiig 
of  1761  crowTie<I  tbo  series  of  acbioTomentB  -which,  in  less  th&n 
foor  years,  tracsfoiincd  a  company  of  peaceful  merchants  into  ft 
great  political  power.  From  that  time  forth  tJio  cotmtrymen  of 
Dapleix  and  Lallj  strove  in  vain  against  the  destiny  livhich  led 
their  English  rivalH  up  the  path  of  empire  in  the  East. 

Within  ten  years  after  tho  Block  Hole  tragedy  tho  East  India 
Company  had  dictated  terms  to  half  the  princes  of  India,  had 
seen  Shah  Alam,  tho  Moghal  Emperor,  stoop  to  receive  a  pension 
at  thoir  hands,  and  had  thwarted  tho  Martltha  Leogao  in  all  thoir 
efforts  to  retrieve  the  gi-eat  disaster  of  Piinipat.*  Clivo  himself, 
however,  would  not,  even  if  he  conld,  forecast  the  future  vrhich 
awaited  his  countrymen.  To  the  Court  of  Directors  he  declared 
his  "  resolution  and  hope  "  always  to  confine  their  possessions  to 
the  provinces  already  won  for  them.  To  go  any  farther  was  *'  a 
scheme  so  extravagantly  ambitious  that  no  government  in  its 
senses  would  over  di-oam  of  it." 

To  be  content  with  what  ho  had  and  to  govern  justly,  was  the 
burden  of  his  letters  home  daring  tho  two  years  of  his  second 
administration.  Tho  Company  also  were  of  tho  same  mind.  For 
some  years  Clive's  successors  adhered  to  tho  policy  thns  laid 
down.  Even  Warren  Hastings,  tho  first  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  our  Indian  Gove  mors -General,  crowned  his  long,  stormy,  and 
snccesfrfull  career  with  tho  addition  only  of  a  few  hundred 
square  miles  to  the  Company's  realm.  But  events  always  proved 
too  powerful  for  tho  heat-disposed  body  of  directors  and  the  most 
upright,  moderate,  or  compliant  of  Governors-General,  Ooco 
launched  on  tho  eddying  son  of  Indian  politics,  once  drawn  into 
tbo  treacherous  current  of  state  rcliitiona  with  neighbouring 
powers,  tho  Company  found  itself  no  longer  free  to  follow  its  own 
good  counsels,  come  what  might.  London  and  Calcutta  were  so 
far  apart  that  tho  answer  to  a  letter  sent  from  either  place  to 
the  other  was  seldom  received  within  tho  year.  The  supreme 
Government  at  Calcutta  wielded  an  imperfect,  an  oft-disputed 
sway  over  tbo  Governments  of  Bombay  and  Madras.  Between 
Calcutta  and  each  of  tho  minor  capitals  communication  was  slow 
and  uncertain.  Hastings  himself  could  do  little  to  arrest  or 
mitigate  the  mischief  due  to  oSicial  cowardice,  rashness,  or  mis- 

*  The  battle  of  Filnipat,  fought  in  17C1  bj  tbc  Mardthu  sgniost  tho  Hogbala 

and  Afghans  uniler  Aiunad  Shalt,   broke  the  riaing  poncr  of  thu  former,  ind 

wnkcDod  ineteftd  of  Baring  the  Mogbal  Kmpire ;  thas  p»Tuig  ihe  vaj  tor  Iho 
BoglUh  eonqoeat  of  India. 
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onderstanduig  at  Madras  and  Bombay.  In  hia  own  oonncil  he 
WM  long  thwarted  and  overrulod  by  colloaguos  strong  in  the  sup- 
port of  powerful  friends  at  homo.  The  Court  of  Directors  were  not 
seldom  divided  against  thomaelves,  and  behind  tho  Court  stood 
the  Alinisters  of  the  Crown  and  a  large  body  of  East  Indian  Pro- 
prietors, whoso  views  and  wishes  often  clashed  with  the  policy 
nphold  in  Leodenhall  Street.  Nor  was  it  strange  that  a  company 
engaged  in  the  twofold  bnsinoss  of  trade  and  statecraft,  should  bo 
driven  sometimes  to  adapt  its  public  policy  to  its  commercial 
needs. 

•'Thnsfer  and  no  farther,"  may  the  Directors  have  thonght 
when  Clivo,  in  1757,  secured  for  the  Company  full  lordship  over 
a  few  districts  of  Bengal.  "Thas  far  and  no  farther,"  CUvo 
himself  thought  when,  in  1765,  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  bestowed 
upon  his  English  friends  tho  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  Orissa, 
and  the  Northern  Sarlchars,  "  Thus  far  and  no  farther,"  was  tho 
cry  repeated  again  and  again  as  ono  province  or  district  after 
another  fell  by  war  or  treaty  into  tho  same  hands.  Hastings 
might  be  censured  by  hia  roosters  and  impeached  by  Parliament 
for  his  dealings  with  Native  princes ;  but  Bandras  somehow 
bocame  a  province  of  British  India,  and  Champion's  victory  over 
tho  Bohillaa  led  by  easy  and  progressive  stages  to  Dalhousie's 
annexation  of  Oudh.  A  grievous  famine  in  Bengal,  and  tho 
growing  pressure  of  their  debts  at  home,  impelled  tho  Company 
in  1772  to  •'  stand  forth  as  Dowan  "  of  their  own  province,  and  to 
replace  with  their  own  sei'vants  the  Nativo  officers  who  had 
hitherto  governed  tlie  country  in  the  name  of  a  titular  Nawab* 
While  tho  Directors  were  inveighing  against  "  the  rage  for  nego- 
tiations, treaties,  and  alliances,"  which  sought  to  turn  them  into 
"umpires  of  Indostan,"  their  servants  at  Madras  had  been  drawn 
into  a  perilous  warfare,  followed  by  a  disastrous  peace,  with 
H&idar  Ali,  tho  ambitious  ruler  of  Maisur.  Deserted  presently 
in  hJA  need  by  hia  English  allies,  Haidar  wreaked  hia  vengeance 
iu  the  war  of  1780  ;  tho  beginning  of  a  long  and  deadly  struggle, 
which  ended  only  in  tho  death  of  hia  terrible  son  Tippn,  and  tho 
absorption  of  half  his  kingdom  into  the  British  pale. 

Meanwhile  in  Bombay  also  tho  "  rago  for  negotiations,  treaties, 
and  alliances,"  had  bomo  fruit  in  a  bewildering  tangle  of  wars, 
treaties,  intrigues,  misunderstandings  with  this  or  that  member 
of  the  Maratha  League.  By  the  treaty  of  Salbai  in  1782 
Hastings  broke  ap  the  union  of  the  Marithos  with  Maisiir,  and 
put  off  for  some  years  tho  inevitable  fight  for  empire  between  the 
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countrymen  of  Sivaji  and  their  English  rivals.  At  the  close  of  Iha 
eighteenth  century  no  Native  power  except  the  Marathas  barred 
the  way  to  Knglish  snpremacy  OTer  the  shattered  empire  of  the 
Koghals. 

Daring  the  vigorouB  rule  of  the  Mai-qais  Wellesley  the  great 
straggle  began,  famoas  for  the  victories  won  against  formidable 
odds  by  the  soldiers  of  Lake  and  Arthur  Wellesley.  Disheartened 
by  a  swift  succession  of  defeats,  the  Maratha  leaders,  one  after 
another,  bowed  to  their  fate,  and  fresh  provincas  were  added  to 
the  rule  of  a  Company  which  still  resented  the  greatness  tbrnst 
upon  it  against  its  will  by  the  zeal  of  its  own  agenta,  or  the  force 
of  circumstanocs  outside  their  control.  The  "  glorions  little 
man  " — as  Metcalfe  called  him — who  in  seven  years  had  placed 
all  India  within  the  Satlftj  at  his  feet,  was  received  at  home  with 
a  vote  of  censure  from  the  wise  men  of  Leadetihall  Street,  whose 
injunctions  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  forbear  from  meddling  in 
the  concerns  of  Native  States  he  had  been  driven  to  disobey. 
His  immediate  successors  did  their  best  to  contract  the  sphere  of 
Knglisli  influence,  and  to  fix  the  bounds  of  English  rule  in  India. 
Bnt  even  Lord  Minto  had  to  stop  by  force  the  raids  of  Uolkar^s 
lieutenants  against  the  Rajah  of  Benir  ;  nor  had  Lord  Moira  been 
long  in  India,  when  Nipalese  insnlts  provoked  a  war  which  issued 
in  the  conquest  of  Kamaon,  and  the  planting  of  an  English  resident 
at  Kathmaudi!i. 

On  the  same  ruler,  thenceforth  known  as  the  Marqais  of  Hastings, 
devolved  the  yet  larger  task  of  hunting  down  the  Pindari  bands 
in  Central  India,  and  taking  up  the  challenge  once  more  hurled 
by  the  Marathas  at  their  former  foes.  In  the  course  of  one  year 
his  work  was  accomplished.  Before  the  end  of  1818  Baji  Rao, 
the  last  of  the  Peshwas,  bad  ceased  to  reign  at  Puna,  the  Rajah 
of  Berar  was  a  ihroneless  wanderer,  while  Sindia  and  Holkar, 
shorn  of  much  territory,  figured  only  as  vassal  princes  of  an 
enipiro  whose  centre  was  neither  Delhi  nor  Puua,  but  Calcutta. 

The  Nizam  of  the  Dakhan  and  the  King  of  Oudh  alike  ruled 
by  sufferance  of  a  power  whoso  will  had  become  law  in  every 
Native  Court.  The  last  traces  of  Moghal  rule  lingered  only  at 
Delhi,  in  the  palace  of  its  pensioned  Emperor.  The  long- descended 
princes  of  Rajputana  gave  their  allegiance  more  or  less  cheerfully 
to  masters  as  merciful  as  Akbar  and  mightier  than  Aurangzib. 
—  Kven  Ranjit  Singh,  the  founder  of  a  great  Sikh  kingdom  beyond 
I       the  Satlaj,   saw  fit  to  curb  his  ambition  within  the  bonnds  pre- 
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him  and  his  intended  victims,  the  Sikh  Chiefs  of  Sirhind.  From 
Cape  Coraorin  to  the  Satlaj,  from  Gnjaritt  to  the  borders  of  Assam, 
all  India  rested  in  peace  and  seeming  contentment,  under  the  sway 
or  the  Bnpervision  of  an  English  viceroy  appointed  by  tlu>  Crown 
to  govern  in  the  name  of  the  East  India  Company.  With  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Maratlia  power  which  had  done  bo  much  to  break 
Qp  the  Moghal  Empire,  and  had  since  fought  so  vainly  to  stem  the 
tide  of  British  conquest,  a  new  reign  of  peace,  order,  and  general 
progress  may  be  said  to  have  begna  for  some  hundred  and  6fty 
millions  of  people  of  diverse  tongues,  creeds,  and  characters,  in  a 
country  which  for  more  timn  a  hundred  years  had  been  labouring 
through  an  endless  whirl  of  anarchy  and  armed  strife. 

There  was  little  rest,  however,  for  tlieir  English  masters  even 
now.  A  few  years  later,  in  1824,  Lord  Amherst  wont  unwillingly 
to  war  with  the  King  of  Burma,  whose  troops  were  already  march- 
ing on  Beng&l.  In  spite  of  many  difiicultiesand  some  mismanage- 
ment, fortune  once  more  smiled  on  our  arms,  and  Assam,  Arakan, 
and  Tenasserim  were  added  to  the  Company's  Indian  possessionB. 
Under  the  beneficent  rule  of  Lord  William  Bcntinck,  India  en- 
joyed seven  or  eight  years  of  almost  unbroken  peace,  of  slow  but 
steady  progress  in  civilized  well-being.  In  his  effort*  to  carry 
out  the  policy  enjoined  on  him  by  tho  Court  of  Dii-ectors,  he  was 
aided  as  much,  perhaps,  by  tho  strength  of  his  own  convictions 
and  tho  bent  of  his  own  nature,  as  by  the  drift  of  circumstances 
working  on  his  side.  Yet  even  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  to 
put  forth  a  hand  of  power  against  savage  tyrants  like  the  Rajah 
of  Kurg,  and  unjust  or  incompetent  rulers  like  tho  Rajahs  of 
Jodhpiir  and  Maisur,  and  the  King  of  Oudh.  Both  Kurg  and 
Maifiur  were  forfeited  to  the  Company,  and  the  little  State  of 
Kachar  on  the  North-Eastern  Frontier  lapsed  peacefully  to  the 
tame  masters  on  the  death  of  its  childless  Rajah  in  1832.  A  stem 
warning  from  tho  Governor-General  put  off  for  some  time  longer 
the  doom  that  hung  over  tho  misgoverned  kingdom  of  Oudh. 

When  Lord  W.  Bentinck  left  India  in  the  spring  of  1835,  tho 
task  of  governing  that  great  and  populous  country  in  accordance 
-with  English  notions  of  what  was  best  for  a  masA  of  dark-skinned 
peoples,  ruled  by  a  few  thousand  whito-faced  foreigners  from  a  far- 
off  land,  had  been  carried  forward  through  all  hindrances  and 
wrong  turnings  with  a  fair  messure  of  practical  success.  Each 
vic«roy  in  his  turn  had  added  something  to  the  foundations  laid 
by  Warren  Hastings  and  his  friend  Impey.  These  two,  the  first 
GoremoT-Gcneral  and  the  hrst  Chief  Jastice  of  Bengal,  laboured 
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zcaloTislj,  and  not  in  vain,  to  OTolve  order  onfc  of  the  existing 
chaos,  and  to  promoto  by  all  just  and  lawful  means  the  wolfaro  of 
tho  millions  for  whom  tboy  legislated.  Lord  North's  Regnlatinjj 
Act  of  1773  bad  imirked  the  intmsion  of  a  now  English  inflncnco 
into  the  Company's  a£Eairs ;  an  influence  which,  for  good  or  evil, 
w&i  to  leaven  the  whole  process  of  Indian  government.  By  this 
mounre  Pftrliamont  declared  tho  aotaal  enpremacy  of  tbo  Crown 
over  tho  dominions  ruled  by  the  Company.  The  Governor-General, 
the  members  of  his  Council,  tho  Judges  of  the  Supremo  Court, 
wore  all  appointed  directly  or  in  effect  by  tho  AUnisters  of  the 
Crown,  without  much  regard  for  tho  wishes  of  the  Company  by 
whom  their  salaries  were  to  be  paid.*  Pitt's  India  Bill  of  1 7S4 
caiTicd  yot  further  tbo  principle  applied  by  Lord  North.  It  re- 
duced the  Court  of  Dii'ectora  to  little  more  than  a  machine  for 
registering  the  decrees  of  a  Ministerial  Board  of  Control.  Tbe 
former,  indeed,  were  fitill  loft  free  to  wield  witbiu  certain  limits 
their  old  powers  and  patronage  in  purely  Indian  avail's ;  bnt  on  lUl 
matters  of  high  policy,  tho  orders  of  the  Secret  Committee  at  the 
India  House  wora  inspired,  dictated,  revised,  or  sanctioned  by  the 
Minister  who  sat  in  Cannon  Kow. 

In  spite  of  this  arrangement,  which  tended  to  mix  up  tbo 
shadow  with  the  sabstanco  of  sovereign  power,  and  to  placo 
India's  future  in  the  hands  of  a  Minister  who  might  or  might  not 
care  to  exert  bis  full  authority,  the  work  of  government  in  India 
wont  foi'ward  smoothly  enough  under  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his 
successors.  India  was  still  a  long  way  from  England,  and  a 
Governor- Gcnoral  who  could  override  tho  votes  of  bin  Council 
might  still  pursue  at  his  leisure  tho  policy  which  circumstances 
seemed  to  enjoin.  To  Lord  Cornwallis  belongs  tbo  chief  credit 
for  those  reforms  which  defined  the  duties  of  collectors  and  judges, 
planted  law-courts  in  every  district,  and  raised  the  character  with 
the  pay  of  the  Company^s  civil  servants  in  Bengal.  It  is  to  bo 
regretted  that  some  of  his  i-cforms  were  cfTocted  at  tbo  cost  of  hia 
native  subjects,  who  found  themsolvca  oxclnded  at  one  stroke  from 
all  but  tho  lowest  ranks  in  the  public  service  of  their  own  country. 
A  cei'tain  increase  of  administrative  cflicicncy,  and  a  steady  im- 
provement in  the  moral  tone  of  tho  Company's  Knglish  servants, 
were  attended  by  the  growth  of  jobbery  and  extortion  among  tho 
ill-paid  native  underliugs,  who  abused  to  their  own  advantage  the 
power  they  still  wielded   in  a  country  governed  by  a  few  scoro 

*  Butingi  himseU  was  appointed  l>y  tlie  Crown :  his  Bucceuon  van  to  ba 
aoainfttcd  b;  tho  Company,  subject  ulivaja  to  the  Cionn's  approTal 
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foreigners.  Nor  could  any  ploa  of  Stoto  necessity  jiietify  the 
exclasion  of  conipotont  nativoe  from  all  those  roads  to  proferment 
which  had  rcmaiuod  open,  nliko  to  Hindu  and  Mobamjnadan,  even 
in  the  worst  days  of  Mojjiial  rule, 

Oo  the  reforms  effected  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  the  land-revonno 
systems  of  Bengal,  time  and  oxporiunco  have  possed  a  more 
favourable  verdict.  Immemorial  custom  had  always  assigned  to 
successive  rulers  of  India  a  large,  if  fluctuating,  share  in  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  land.  In  Bengal  the  State's  share  had 
come  to  Ix)  levied  on  the  Zamindars,  or  revenue-farmers,  ^rhom 
liastings  everywhere  found  claiming  ownership  of  the  lands 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  old  village  communities.  Under 
his  inilo  ttie  asseesmeuts  for  land-revenue  were  revised  at  the  end 
of  every  five  years.  In  1781)  Lord  Coruwallis  decreed  a  new 
assessment  for  ten  years.  In  171^3  the  new  settlement  was  mode 
perpetual.  From  that  time  forth  the  ZamindArs  of  Bengal  were 
to  huld  thoir  lands  for  over,  on  certain  conditions,  at  the  rout-rates 
fixed  in  1789.  Against  the  leading  principle  of  this  great 
measure,  security  of  tenure  at  a  rate  6xod  once  for  alJ,  it  has 
Fince  been  often  objected  that  the  Government  thereby  sui*- 
rendored  its  right  to  readjust  the  Innd-tax — its  main  source  of 
revenue — to  any  subsequent  rise  in  the  money  value  of  the  land. 
But  thi«  objection  has  already  fonnd  a  practical  answer  in  the 
steadily- growing  revenues  that  mark  tho  industrial  and  com- 
mercial progress  of  Bengal. 

It  were  vain,  however,  to  deny  that  tho  good  effects  of  tho 
Perpetual  Settlement  wore  marred  for  a  time,  and  hindered  by 
grave  faults  of  detail.  So  high  is-as  the  rate  of  assessment,  so 
summary  tho  process  of  collection,  that  a  great  many  Zumindars 
were  sold  out  of  tho  estates,  their  title  to  which  had  juht  been 
formally  declared.  Of  the  old  peasantry,  whoso  right  to  their 
ancestral  holdings  tho  new  law  a£sorted,  while  it  failed  sufficiently 
to  guard,  lax^e  numbers  were  speedily  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
rack-rented  tenants-at-will,  or  were  fain  to  cultivate  as  mere  serfs 
the  fields  which  had  once  been  theirs  by  right  of  inheritance  or 
long  prescription.  If  tbe  new  law  bore  in  some  things  too  hard 
upon  tho  Zamindars,  the  latter  took  their  revenge  with  interest 
ipon  the  Rayats,  or  huFbandmcn,  who  saw  their  leases  withheld, 
their  rents  raised  under  any  pretext,  their  goods  distrained  with- 
out duo  notice,  and  themselves  ground  down  by  ever  new  and 
illegal  demands.  "Not  a  child  con  be  bom,"  wrote  the  Joint 
fiBtnte  of  Rangpur  in  1815,  "  sot  a  head  religiously  shaved, 
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nol  a  son  married,  not  a  daughter  g^ron  in  marria^rOt  nob  oven  one 
of  the  tyrannical  fraternitjr  dies,  without  an  immediate  visitation 
of  calamity  upon  tlio  Hayat,"  in  the  shape  of  a  new  cess  levied  by 
the  landlord's  agent  on  his  worldly  goods.  Lord  Hastings  him- 
self, a  few  years  latere  declared  that  on  all  the  larger  eatates  the 
class  of  village  proprietors  *'  appeared  to  be  in  a  train  of  annihila- 
tion," and  would  soon  be  extinct  in  default  of  a  remedy  which, 
after  "  the  license  of  twenty  years,"  it  might  perbape  be  too  late 
to  apply. 

Too  late,  indeed,  it  was  to  undo  the  mischief  wrought  by  officiel 
blundering.  Bnt,  in  spite  of  alt  such  drawbacks  to  the  success 
of  an  experiment  made  porhiipa  too  hastily,  under  conditions  more 
or  less  harmful  to  the  general  weal,  the  new  Settlement  cannot  be 
said  to  have  ultimately  missed  its  mark.  After  many  years  of 
dire  confusion  and  distraBs  a  now  class  of  landed  gtuitry,  enriched 
by  trade  and  rooney<lending,  rose  upon  the  wrecks  of  other  men's 
fortunes  into  a  position  of  assured  importance,  if  not  of  much  ^j 
political  power.  As  an  Indian  district  after  a  year  of  famine  ^| 
yields  larger  crops  than  it  had  ever  done  before,  so  did  Bengal  in  ^^ 
duo  time  begin  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  unwonted  prosperity. 
Waste  lands  were  gradually  bi-ought  under  the  plough  ;  vast  tracts 
of  jungle  gave  place  to  finiitful  fields;  and  the  growing  wealth  of 
tlie  province  opened  out  new  channels  of  trade  and  industry  to 
its  growing  population,  05  well  as  new  sources  of  income  to  the 
State.  As  the  pressure  of  the  land-tax  grew  yearly  lighter  its 
collection  became  easier,  cheaper,  and  less  nncertain.  Wliat  of 
hardship  and  injustice  the  Kuyats  might  still  incur  at  the  hands 
of  grasping  Zamindars  and  hungry  middlemen,  later  legislation 
has  done  something  noteworthy  to  redress.  And  to  the  silent 
working  of  the  Perpetual  Settlement  may  chiefly  bo  ascribed  the 
exemption  which  Bengal  has  on  the  whole  enjoyed  from  the 
famines  that  afHicted  her  in  bygone  days. 

In  other  parts  of  British  India  the  land-revenue  was  gradnalty 
settled  on  very  different  bases  from  those  adopted  for  Bengal.  In 
Madraa  a  series  of  experiments,  carried  on  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  issued  in  1820  in  the  adoption  of  the  liayatwar  Settle- 
ment— a  scheme  inseparably  linked  with  the  name  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Munro,  the  new  Governor  of  Madras,  one  of  the  ablest  of  those 
soldier- statesmen  whose  deeds  grace  pome  of  the  fairest  pages  in 
onr  Indian  history.  Thenceforth  the  bulk  of  the  land-revenne  in 
his  province  was  assessed,  year  by  year  and  field  by  field,  on  each 
jodividnal  rayi^t,  or  husbandman,  at  rates  which  varied  with  the 
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cTiaractor  of  the  land  and  the  vnlae  of  the  crops  raised.  If  the 
tree  is  to  bo  jndged  by  its  fruiU«  it  mnst  be  allowed  that  this 
settlement,  "however  plansible  and  even  bene6cent  in  theory,  has 
practically  failed  to  promote  either  the  welfare  of  the  Rayat  or 
the  prosperity  of  the  State."*  The  cultivated  area  of  Madras  has 
iscrea«ed  bat  slowly,  while,  owing  to  large  but  necessary  reductions 
in  the  State  demand,  the  land-revenue  yields  much  less  than  it 
onco  did  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fields  assessed. f 

A  modified  fonn  of  the  Rayatwar  settlement  was  introduced  into 
the  provinces  ruled  from  Bombay.  Here,  however,  the  principle 
of  yearly  assessments  gave  place  to  settlements  for  fixed  terms 
of  ten,  twenty,  and  finally  of  thirty  years.  In  the  North-West 
Provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  the  initial  labours  of  Holt  Mac- 
kensie  bore  fruit  some  years  later  in  the  settlement  undertaken 
by  Robert  Bird.  To  no  abler  hands  could  Lord  W.  Bentinck 
have  entrusted  the  task  of  rectifying  and  completing  the  process 
first  outlined  by  Loid  Hastings,  a  ruler  as  successful  in  peace  as  in 
war.  Under  Bird's  auspices  J  the  land-revenue  was  settled  on 
the  Village  System  for  a  term  of  thirty  years.  In  other  words,  the 
fatii  or  head  man  of  each  village  community  had  to  collect  and 
pay  over  to  Government  the  jamaj  or  lump  sum,  charged  on  nil 
tlie  crop-bearing  lands  in  his  village ;  the  several  shares  being 
settled  among  the  landholders  themselves  by  the  Panchayat  or 
Tillage  conncil.  Under  this  settlement,  carried  out  with  infinite 
care  and  studied  moderation,  the  fertile  provinces  watered  by  the 
Jamna  and  the  Ghingcs,  emerged  from  a  state  of  chronic  disorder 
into  one  of  general,  if  not  always  nncheoked  prosperity. 

During  the  ten  years  of  his  Indian  rule,  Lord  Hastings  had 
proved  himself  not  only  a  sacccssfnl  soldier,  but  a  statesman 
second  perhaps  to  none  of  his  class.  The  same  ruler  who  planned 
and  personally  conducted  the  great  campaigns  against  the  Marathas 
and  Pindaris,  threw  himself  with  equal  energy  and  clearness  of 
aim  into  the  work  of  atlminiatrative  reform.  In  the  trying  climate 
of  Calcutta  he  spared  neither  time  nor  painK  in  mastering  the  details 
of  his  business,  in  taking  connsol  with  the  ablest  and  wisest  of 
his  snbordinatos,  and  in  seeing  his  own  orders  properly  carried  out. 
He  had  the  courage,  at  that  time  great,  to  tedce  a  leading  part  in 

*  MAnhmnn's  "HUtorj  of  Imlia,"  toI.  iI.  p.  S60. 

\  According  to  Dr.  W.  Hunter,  in  tlie  tweDty-Sve  yom  before  1370  Uie  arcrage 
retci  per  acre  were  rcducvil  Ly  over  23  per  cent. 

X  He  wiM  PreitideDl  of  tbc  Rqtcduc  Board  for  the  Norilt-Weat  PioTineea  daring 
Lord  W.  Bentinck's  rule. 
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the  founding  of  schools  and  colloges  for  nntivo  pnpils,  and  to 
fonvard  tbo  sale  of  the  first  native  nowspajwr  ever  printed  in 
rBengal.*  From  the  Knglish  press  in  India  he  removed  the  censor- 
fthip  imposed  by  Lord  Wellosloy.  The  canal  which  had  once  fed 
Delhi  with  sweet  water  from  the  Jamna  was  thoronghly  restored. 
Bnt  perhaps  his  greatest  achievement  lay  in  the  ix^on  of  finance. 
In  spite  of  costly  wars  and  other  drains  upon  bis  treasnry.  Lord 
Hastings,  without  recourse  to  new  taxation,  added  abont  sixj 
millions  a  year  to  the  Company's  revenue,  which  thus  yielded 
rich  Bnrplns  rising  over  three  millions  in  the  last  year  of  his 
mlo.  Within  ton  years  the  foreign  trade  of  India  had  growTi 
from  foni-teen  to  more  than  nineteen  millions  sterling,  while  the 
Company^s  credit  in  1823  stood  at  a  premium  of  14  per  cent^ 
on  a  public  debt  which,  thanks  to  his  careful  management,  had 
been  increased  by  only  two  millions  and  a  third.t 

Under  his  successor,  Lord  Amherst,  these  fair  prospects  were 
Bpeedily  overclouded.  In  the  course  of  five  yeare,  momorablo 
chiefly  for  the  Burmese  War  and  the  fall  of  Bhartpnr,  the  Com- 
pany's debt  was  increased  by  ten  millions,  while  the  yearly 
Bnrplnscs  were  i*cplacod  by  deficits  of  a  million  and  more. 
Happier  in  his  opportunities,  Lord  William  Bentinclc  set  himself 
to  improve  the  Company's  finances  with  such  success  that  in  1835 
ho  left  behind  him  a  surplus  of  a  million  and  a  half.  But  ha 
left  other  legiwics  of  yet  raoro  solid  and  lasting  value.  Before 
the  end  of  1829  he  had  issued  the  decree  which  made  Batti  or 
the  baming  of  Hindu  widows  punisliable  as  murder  throughont 
British  India.  Next  year  ho  proclaimed  a  war  of  extirpation  against 
the  Thags,  a  brotherhood  of  secret  murdorers  who,  in  the  name  of 
rthcir  goddess  Kdli,  were  wont  to  attack  and  strangle  in  lonely 
places  the  unwary  travellers  they  had  marked  out  for  plunder. 
Thotofik  of  hunting  down  these  ruffians,  who  plied  their  fearful  trade 
in  Centml  and  Soutliern  India,  devolved  mainly  on  Major  William 
Sloerann,  who,  aided  by  a  staiT  of  jiickcd  sahordioatcs,  tracked  them 
into  their  secret  lairs,  caught  two  thousand  of  them  in  six  years, 
and  fairly  broke  the  neck  of  a  monstrous  organism  which  had 
flourished  oven  through  many  years  of  British  rule. 

Nor  did  Lord  W.  Beotinck*.s  reforming  efforts  stop  here.  No 
statesman  of   bis    day  seems   to   have   been   more  alive  to  the 

•  Tht  .Srtm<(r/mr  Darp^wt,  or  Mirror  o/JTcim,  it.irt«d  by  the  BorainpAr  HiBuon. 

f  Tn  1S22-3  it  amoant«fl  to  £29,383,000,  tbc  inlcrrtt  on  which  stood  at 
£1,762,009  (Wilsoo's  "British  iDdio,"  voL  U.  p.  S09).  The  total  nrtnnt 
oxecodea  £23,000,000. 
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H],' '  i'ievcms  injustice  of  excluding  the  natives  of  India  from  all 
Ji:i  tho  lowcstofEooa  in  tbo  public  sorrico  of  their  own  land.  Thia 
rag  the  cardinal  error  of  Lord  ComwalUs'a  policy  ;  an  error  due 
/em  in  £act  to  the  prevalence  of  native  corruption  or  to  any  other 
5awa  in  the  native  character  than  to  the  patrona^  which  an 
Eng-liah  Company  would  naturally  wield  in  behalf  of  ita  own 
friends  and  followera.  To  retrieve  the  error,  to  repair  the  injustico 
•0  far  as  he  could,  was  an  object  on  which  Lord  W.  Bontinek 
liad  set  hia  heart.  It  was  accomplished  in  1831,  when  a  new 
dMa  of  native  judges,  drawing  from  £500  to  £750  a  year,  was 
empowered  to  decide  all  civil  suits  up  to  the  value  of  Rs.  5,000.* 
It  was  also  declared  that  no  native  should  thenceforth  be  debarred 
from  office  on  account  of  caste,  creod,  or  race.  Bendes  opening 
the  doors  of  office  to  iiativo  Christians,  he  took  care  that  the  old 
native  laws  of  inheritance  should  bo  docked  of  those  proviaions 
which  forltade  the  descent  of  property  to  heira  of  another  creed 
than  that  of  their  forefathers.  Among  other  measures  ordained 
or  sanctioned  by  the  same  wise  ruler,  was  the  supplanting  of 
Persian  by  some  native  language  in  the  law-courts  of  the  different 
provinces,  the  foundation  of  a  medical  college  for  Natives  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  introduction  of  English  teaching  into  the  Stato- 
aided  achooTs  of  Bengal. 

Thia  attempt  to  encourage  the  study  of  Western  loro  and  science 
by  means  of  a  language  nnkno\\*n  to  the  mass  of  native  scholars 
marks  a  new  tuming-point  in  our  Indian  policy.  Former  rulers 
of  India,  from  Hastings  onwards,  had  aimed  at  ntimnlating  native 
coltorc  by  the  methods  dear  not  only  to  Indian  Pandits  but  to 
EogUshmen  learned  in  the  classic  or  the  spoken  languages  of  the 
Kast.  They  held  with  scholars  like  Sir  William  Jones,  Edward 
Colebrooke,  and  Horace  Wihion,  that  the  study  of  Sanskrit, 
Arabic,  and  Persian  offered  the  best  channels  for  the  difhision  of 
general  knowledge  and  the  surest  means  of  improving  the  ver- 
nacnlars  themselves  for  all  literary  and  educative  purposes.  On 
tbo  other  hand,  a  now  school  of  statesmen  and  thinkers,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  an  age  of  political  reform  and  intellectual 
enterprise,  and  filled  whether  with  pity  for  Indian  superstitions  or 
with  a  line  insular  scorn  for  alt  foreign  prejudices,  declared  in 
effect  that  the  time  had  come  for  essaying  the  moral  conquest  of 
the  people  whom  our  anus  had  already  subdued.     India  was  to 

*  Is  JCadrai  the  Umit  ol  value  vms  placed  ftt  lO.OOOra,  and  is  Donbay  no  limit 
■I  an  wBft  TMolred. 
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Bit  thenceforth  at  the  feet  of  her  new  Gamaliel,  who  could  j^nide 
her  out  of  her  olden  darkness  into  all  the  knowledge,  socnlar  and 
spiritnal,  of  modem  Enropo. 

Foremost  among  the  champions  of  tho  new  Anglicism,  itself 
bom  of  tliat  sonao  of  mastery  which  success  in  great  enteri>rises 
always  confirms,  were  Charles  Trevelyan  of  the  Bengal  Ciril 
Service  and  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  the  fourth  or  law- 
member  of  the  Governor-General's  Council,  as  remodelled  in 
1833.  As  head  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Education,  the  brilliant 
essayist  of  a  later  day,  scoffed  in  his  own  peremptory  fashion  at 
the  artificial  enconrageinent  which  his  Board  had  hitherto  given 
te  the  study  of  "absurd  history,  absurd  metaphysics,  abenrd 
physics,  and  absurd  theology."  His  friend  and  relative,  the 
future  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  pleaded  earnestly  on  the  same  side, 
while  tho  pioaa  and  learned  IJr.  Duff,  as  head  of  the  Scotch 
Kirk  Mission  in  Calcutta,  had  already  founded  a  school  iu  which 
all  things  needful  were  taught  by  means  of  English  alone. 

To  the  movement  thus  conducted  in  India  a  marked  impulse 
had  meanwhile  been  given  by  the  course  of  legislation  at  home. 
When  the  Company's  charter  was  renewed  by  Parliament  in  1813 
for  twenty  years  more,  their  old  right  of  exclusive  trade  with 
India  was  utterly  swept  away  by  the  same  Act  which  still  secured 
them  in  full  possession  of  the  China  trade.  Under  the  Charter 
Act  of  1833  this  shred  of  monopoly  finally  disappeared.  That 
"  two-headed  monster,"  a  Company  which  traded  as  well  as  fought 
and  ruled,*  was  thus  at  length  transformed  into  a  purely  political 
body,  ruling  India  by  sufferance  of  on  English  Parliament  for  a 
fixed  term  of  years,  under  conditions  which  carried  still  farther 
tho  dissolving  process  of  1784.  Thenceforth  the  full  right  of  any 
Pjuropean  not  only  to  settle  but  to  buy  or  rent  land  in  any  part  of 
India  woa  specially  secured,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Court  of  Directora 
and  the  full  contentment  of  liord  William  Bentinck.  In  spite  of 
the  traditional  jealousy  of  interlopers,  India  thus  became  an  open 
field  for  that  English  eutorjjrise  which  had  already  gained  a  foot- 
ing in  the  indigo-plantations  of  Bengal. 

Under  the  same  Act  the  Governor-General  of  Bengal  was  trans, 
formed  into  Governor-Genera!  of  India,  a  change  which  carried 
with  it  full  powers  of  control  over  the  Governments  of  Madras  and 
Bombay.     To  the  three  members  of  his   Supreme   Council   was 

*  A«br  back  na  1765  Uolwell,  of  BUok  Hole  rooown,  had  writtoD  that  "ft 
trailing  nod  a  SgliLiiig  oompanjr  is  a  two-hcodod  moniltr  id  nature  Hint  cannot  exist 
long  "  (Kajo'i  "  Administration  of  the  Eut  India  Compan?  "). 
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added  a  foortli,  whoso  bpoclal  duty  was  to  aid  tlio  Council 
in  maktog  laws  aud  rogolations  for  the  whole  Indian  empire. 
The  legislative  powers  thns  taken  from  the  minor  Governments 
and  centred  in  '*  the  Grovemor-Genei-al  in  Council,"  were  limited 
onlj  by  the  veto  of  the  India  House  Board.  The  North- West 
Provinces  were  to  have  a  Government  of  their  own  ;  the  Governor- 
General  retaining  for  himself  the  direct  government  of  Bengal.  The 
ttew  seat  iu  the  Supremo  Council  fell  to  Macaulay»  who  with  the 
training  of  a  lawyer  combined  scholarship  worthy  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
literary  talents  of  the  first  order,  and  the  reputation  of  a  rising 
statesman  in  the  ranks  of  the  dominant  Whig  party.  What  India 
gained  by  his  labours  in  one  direction  we  have  alrea^ly  seen.  How 
much  he  did  to  improve  and  simplify  the  old  methods  of  dealing 
with  crime,  was  hardly  known  till  many  years  later,  when  the 
Indian  Penal  Code  which  Macuulay  himself  had  drafted  became 
law. 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  powers  entrusted  to  the 
Supreme  Council  was  the  Act  which  declared  the  Press  thi-oughout 
India  free.  Pi-aetical  freedom  tlie  Press  had  on  the  whole  enjoyed 
for  some  years  past,  but  the  harsh  laws  under  which  Mr.  Silk 
Bnckingham  had   been  deported   in    1823  were  still  unrepealed 

C-when  Lord  W.  Bentinck  returned  home  in  1835.  Happily  his 
Vnccessor  for  the  time  being  waa  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  a  civil 
servant  of  the  Company  who  had  made  his  mark  an  a  diplomatist 
under  Lord  Wellcsley,  had  »ince  helped  to  mould  the  policy  of 
one  Native  Court  after  another,  and  had  finally  borne  a  leading 
part  in  all  the  State  business  done  by  the  Govcrnor-Generara 
Council.  His  ripe  experience  was  enhanced  by  a  rare  freedom 
from  class  prejudice,  while  the  strength  of  his  convictions 
displayed  itself  as  readily  in  action  as  in  speech.  The  reform 
[%rhich  his  predecessor  had  declared  inevitable,  Metcalfe  in  ono 
moment  brought  to  pass.  Aided  and  encouraged  by  Macaulay's 
eloijnont  pen.  he  carried  out  his  purpose  in  the  Act  of  September, 
1^35,  which  left  the  Press  unshackled  by  any  form  of  State 
control,  and  free  to  speak  its  mind  out  before  the  wurld  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Knglund. 

This  great  measure,  as  wise  in  principle  aa  it  was  boldly 
carried  through,  brought  Metcalfe's  Indian  career  to  a  sudden 
close.  Official  persons  and  classes  have  a  natural  if  rather  foolish 
dislike  to  public  criticism ;  and  a  great  many  people  connected 
with  India  looked  upon  a  free  Press  as  the  worst  of  all  dangers 
to  the  British  rule.     It  has  proved  in  fact  among  the  best  of 
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Bafaguards,  if  its  uses  bo  but  rigblly  understood.  The  Court  o£^ 
Directors,  however,  conld  cot  forgive  the  ablest  of  their  servants,' 
the  most  popular  statoAman  of  his  daj  in  India,  for  daring  to 
provo  the  honesty  and  courage  of  his  own  convictions  at  their 
expense.  A  few  months  ago  they  had  pleaded  hard  for  the  right 
io  appoint  him  Governor-General  in  Lord  \V,  Bentinck's  room. 
Now  they  rofafied  to  name  him  oven  for  the  Government  of 
Madnw.  In  the  following  March  Lord  Auckland,  the  new 
Governor-General,  landed  at  Calcutta,  and  shortly  afterwarda 
Kir  Charles  Metcalfe  exchanged  the  serWce  of  the  Company  for 
a  career  of  fresh  distinction  under  tbo  Crawn. 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  I. 

At  thti  time  oar  InJlftn  Empire,  Enolading  of  cunne  tbe  Kutlre  States,  embracetl 
nil  India  within  tlie  fl&ttaj  nnd  Ibt*  eMt«rn  bonlen  of  Sind.  Ita  northrm  baun'Jar7 
WAN  tbe  UimiilnjaH  Bbont  t^imU  aiid  Almora.  On  tbc  east  it  marcbeil  with  tbe 
I'uriQiiii  frontier  along  Aaitatu,  AraVnii,  aod  T(!Da.isenm.  Ita  iibole  areft  exceeded 
I.aOO.UOO  nquaro  milcn,  of  wbich  nboot  700,000  were  micd  directly  by  the 
CuinpaBy'a  ofiioerx.  Tbe  poptilatioD  of  Britiab  India  at  this  period  most  liave 
numborvd  aboat  140  miUion^.  of  wbich  at  least  50  milliona  may  bo  uaigned  to 
Bengal  and  Aimm,  end  25  millions  to  the  Xortb-Wtxtcm  Provinces,  whtch  had  joat 
lirtn  placed  nnJfir  a  Lieutennnt-Qoremor.  The  Aryan  Hindus  formed  tbe  great 
bulk  of  ibe  population  in  most  parts  of  tbe  country,  even  in  Bengal,  where  many 
miUions  of  tbe  people  arc  Mobammadans  by  creed  bnt  Bindns  by  dciteent.  In 
Madras,  on  tbe  olbcr  Imnd,  where  the  people  are  nearly  all  Bioda  by  creed,  tbe 
bulk  are  probably  of  Dravidiao,  that  is,  of  non-Aryan  detcont.  In  Bombay,  which 
ronsiiteil  cbietly  of  provinces  wrosled  from  tbo  Manithis  In  1S18,  the  Msrritha 
or  Hindu  clemcfnt  largvly  prcvaileil.  Of  ilie  native  territories  within  tbe  Britiab 
pule,  mjpatdua,  a  cluster  of  Slatea  of  diBereot  sizes,  was  peopled  uiainly  by 
Hindas ;  Elaidrabdd  by  Mussulmans  of  Afgb&n  or  Hogbal  descent.  Id  Oudb, 
MaisOr,  Travankor,  in  the  Mar&tha  States  of  Cootral  snd  Western  India,  the  jiopu- 
latton  was  mostly  Hindu.  Tbe  »;tuie  may  bo  said  of  what  are  now  Ifae  Central 
Provinces.  Among  tho  bills  and  jungles  throogbout  tbe  country  were  acattej^ 
rome  ten  millions  of  Bhils,  Khdnds,  Kols,  Siintitls,  and  otbcr  wild  races  o(  an 
Auttikmui  or  Mongolian  type. 
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CHAPTER    n. 

THE    KVE    OF   WAR. 

Lord  Adcklakd*s  rnle  began  as  peacefnlly  ns  Lord  W.  Bcntinck'a. 
His  first  10880X18  in  administration  had  been  learned  at  thu 
Engliali  Admiralty.  Ho  bad  all  the  indaatry  and  the  active 
habits  needed  for  his  now  office,  combined  with  an  easy  temper 
and  a  large  share  of  common  Bense.  He  had  gone  out  to  India 
pledged  to  lose  no  occaBton  of  "  doing  good  to  hia  fellow- 
creatares,  of  promoting  education  and  knowledge,  and  of  ex- 
tending the  blessings  of  good  government  and  happiness  to 
nilUons  in  India."  Such  were  the  words  in  which  he  addressed 
bis  hearers  at  a  farewell  dinner  given  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  thcip  new  lord-deputy. 

One  of  the  first  qnestions  which  called  for  his  decision  con- 
cerned the  policy  of  exempting  Europeans  from  the  civil  juris- 
diction of  native  judges  in  tlio  Mo/atal  or  up-country  courts. 
Our  countrymen  in  India  have  always  been  impatient  of  any 
ncheme  for  reducing  them  to  a  level  with  their  durlc-skinned 
neighbours  before  the  law.  To  bo  tried  even  by  an  EDglish 
judge  in  any  court  save  the  Supreme  Court  of  their  own 
Presidenc}',  was  in  their  eyes  a  downright  insult  to  the  British 
name.  It  waa  a  question  which  certainly  had  two  sides,  and 
Lord  Auckland's  Council  took  the  side  of  even-handed  justice  to 
nil  clasBoa  alike.  In  May,  183G,  they  passed  an  Act  which 
brought  Europeans  under  the  jurisdiction  they  had  so  mnch 
dreaded.  Loud-toned  appeals  against  this  "Black  Act"  beset 
the  India  House  and  evoked  a  lively  debate  in  tho  Honse  of 
Commons.  But  tho  Melbourne  Ministry  were  in  power,  and  the 
Directors  could  not,  even  if  thoy  would,  annul  an  edict  confirmed 
by  Downing  Street  and  Cannon  Row. 

With  the  exception  of  a  slight  outbreak  in  the  jungles  of 
Gdmsar,  a  hill-country  adjoining  the  Northern  Sarkars,  peopled 
by  wild  aboriginal  Khands  who  offered  human  sacrifices  to  their 
Karth  GoddcsSj  nothing  ruffled  the  peace  "^f   Tii.lia  during  the 
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first  year  of  Lord  Auckland's  rule.  Owing  to  the  Gdmsar 
Rajah's  revolt  in  1835,  his  country  had  been  placed  in  the 
charge  of  British  officers,  one  of  whom.  Major  Macpherson, 
was  labouring  zealously  to  weau  his  people  from  their  barbaroas 
practices,  when  eomo  uf  their  chiefs  rose  in  arms  against  their 
new  masters  and  the  rebellion  had  to  be  put  down  by  force.  In 
the  middle  of  the  following  year  a  new  source  of  disquietude 
arose  for  a  moment  in  Oudh.  The  process  of  transforming  the 
Nawab-Vazir  of  Hastings'  time  into  a  sovereign  ally  of  the  British 
power  had  been  consummated  by  Lord  Hastings  in  1819,  when 
the  son  of  Siidut  Ali  was  allowed  to  call  himself  King  of  Oudh. 
He  reigned  by  sufferance  only  of  his  English  friends,  to  whom 
Sadat  Ali  had  made  over  some  of  hia  fairest  provinces  in  1801, 
and  whoso  paramount  lordship  over  tho  remainder  was  en- 
forced by  tho  presence  of  a  British  Itesldent  at  Lucknow  and 
of  British  officers  commanding  his  best  troops.  On  the  death 
of  Sadat  A1i*s  grandson,  Nasir-ud-din,  in  July  1837,  the  vacant 
throne  was  dieputed  by  two  claimants,  one  of  whom  enjoyed  the 
support  of  the  late  king's  chief  widow.  Her  retainers  filled 
the  palace  and  installed  her  favourite,  a  mere  pretender,  as  king. 
The  rightful  heir,  an  uncle  of  the  late  king,  remained  for  the 
moment  a  prisoner  in  their  hands.  But  the  cool  courage  of  the 
Resident,  Colonel  John  Low,  a  plain  old  soldier  who  had  fought 
at  Mahidpnr  and  graduated  as  apolitical  in  several  Native  Courts, 
saved  Lucknow  from  civil  Mar,  and  overrode  the  danger  which 
threatened  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  brave  subalterns,  Patton 
and  Shakespeare.  In  a  very  few  hours  a  Sepoy  Kegiment,  tho 
famous  35th,  was  at  his  side;  after  a  fruitless  parley  the  palace 
gate  was  blown  in  by  a  gun,  the  B*^giira  and  her  nominee  were 
taken  prifioners;  and  Mohammad  Ali  was  crowned  king  by  the 
Resident's  own  hands.* 

During  the  five  years  of  his  reig^i  the  new  king  showed  hia 
gratitude  by  loyally  doing  his  best  tn  govern  Oudh  in  some 
accordance  with  English  ideas.  The  ministers  whom  his  nephew 
had  discarded  he  at  once  recalled  to  power,  and  when  they  died 
their  places  were  filled  by  competent  successors.  The  royal 
palace  ceased  to  be  a  pai*adi8o  for  fiddlers,  dancing-girls,  and 
buffoons.  Something  was  done  to  check  the  prevailing  disorders, 
to  reform  the  revenr.e  system,  and  to  refill  by  careful  management 

*  A  new  UT&t7,  »igne<l  by  Mohamffl&d  Ali.  vaa  disalloved  by  Ue  Coort  of 
Directors,  and  tbc  trcaljr  of  ISOl  remuned  in  force. 
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an  cxhanB^cd  freasur}',*  Put  the  king  was  already  old  and  a 
crippio,  and  bis  deatH  in  ld4>2  opened  the  ivay  fur  a  Baccessor 
who  displayed  none  of  his  father's  virtues,  and  made  over  the 
bnainewi  of  government  to  favourites  a«  worthless  as  himself. 

In  the  year  of  Mohammad  Ali'a  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Oudh  a  t-erriblo  famine  was  raging  over  the  North-Westorn 
Provinces  from  Delhi  to  Allahabad.  It  was  not  the  first  by  many 
of  those  drought-bom  calamities  which  the  historian  of  JJritish 
India  has  to  record.  The  great  famine  of  1770  is  reckoned  to 
have  slain  through  hunger  or  disease  ten  million  people  in 
Bengal,  while  for  some  yeaia  afterwards  large  tracts  of  tilth-land 
lay  wB4te,or  covered  with  rank  jungle,  for  want  of  men  to  culti- 
vate them.  Other  famines  of  varying  extent  and  intensity  did 
their  cruel  work  from  time  to  timo  in  different  parts  of  India  ;  too 
often  completing  the  havoc  wrought  by  a  Maratha  or  Pindari 
raid,  or  a  war  on  our  part  with  some  Native  Power,  Twice  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cenlary  had  the  North-Western 
Provinces  been  scourged  by  famine  ;  but  that  which  now  afflicted 
them  was  the  worst  they  harl  known  since  1784,  when  wheat  sold 
for  seven  or  eight  times  its  normal  price.  The  scanty  rainfall  of 
1836  had  turned  the  fruitful  Doub  between  the  Jamna  and  the 
Gongcet  into  a  bare,  brown,  sandy  plain,  yielding  no  food  to  speak 
of  for  men  or  cattle.  Multitudes  of  starving  wretches  thronged 
the  roads  between  Cawnpore  and  Agra,  dying  in  thousands  by  the 
wayside,  or  keeping  themselves  alive  on  roota  and  berries,  on 
refose  straw,  even  on  the  grain  which  had  passed  out  of  the  bodies 
of  troop-horses  on  the  lino  of  march.  The  more  desperate  among 
them  robbed  the  grain-carts,  and  broke  into  the  stores  of  the 
grain-dealers  whenever  they  had  a  chance.  Happy  were  they 
who  fonnd  help  from  private  charity,  or  had  strength  left  to  eain 
a  daily  pittance  on  the  relief-works  opened  by  the  Government 
throughout  the  suffering  districts.  Although  our  connti-ymen  on 
the  spot  laboured  zealously  according  to  their  means  and  know- 
ledge to  save  human  lives,  some  eight  hundred  thousand  apj>car 
to  have  died  of  hunger  and  its  attendant  difieases,  while  the  loss 
to  Government  from  remissions  of  land-revenue  alone  came  up  to 
nearly  a  million  sterling.^ 

Meanwhile  other  cares  were  already  absorbing  the  mind  of  the 

•  Irwtn'B  "GardcQ  of  India;*'  Sir  H.  Lawrence's  "  Essays  Military  and  PoliticaL" 
+  Dodb,  or  land  between  two  riyera. 

t  Ka^e'i  "  Admiiiiitratioii  of  the  £ast  India  CompoDj  " — *'B«pDrtof  the  iDdiaa 
FamiDC  Gomminsion,  1880.' 
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Governor-General  find  lus  collcagnes.  Tho  peace,  which  had 
remained  well-nigh  fiQbi*oken  for  twelve  years,  whb  at  length  to 
i&Buo  in  a  foolish,  uu just,  disastrous  war,  which  involved  India  in 
a  heavy  debt,  and  left  on  our  fair  fame  a  slur  such  as  even  its 
crowning  trinmphB  could  not  efface.  In  order  to  tell  aright  the 
story  of  the  first  Afj^han  War  wo  mast  go  back  to  tho  time  when 
Ahmad  Shah,  the  Uuraui  ruler  of  Kabul^  fouj^ht  and  won  the 
great  battle  of  Punipat  on  the  plains  of  Sirhind  to  the  north  of 
Delhi.  Thenceforth  tho  dread  of  an  invasion  from  the  North- 
Wust  coloured  the  policy  of  Anglo-Indian  statesmen  from  Warren 
Hastings  down  to  Lord  Minto.  In  1799  the  great  Afghan's 
^'andson,  Zaman  Shah,  was  nn  the  point  of  invading  India  from 
Lahur  when  domestic  troubles,  which  Lord  Wellesley  aided  in 
fomenting,  drovo  him  back  into  his  Afghan  hills.  In  tlie  follow- 
ing year  Captain  John  Malcolm,  tho  young  Sepoy  officer  who  had 
disarmed  the  French  contingent  at  Hsidrab&rl,  and  marched  with 
Colonel  Wellosltjy  on  Seriugapatam,  was  sent  to  Teheran  for  the 
purpose  of  thwarting  French  intrigues,  and  raising  up  strong 
barriers  against  Afghan  ambition.  In  due  time  the  successfnl 
envoy  brought  back  a  treaty  which  bound  tho  Shah  of  Persia  to 
expel  every  Frenchman  from  his  dominions,  and  to  nid  his  new 
friends  in  keeping  all  invaders  from  the  north-west  oat  of 
Hindustani. 

The  dread  of  invasion,  thus  allayed  for  the  present,  broke  oat 
again  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  as  concluded  in  1807  between  Bnona* 
parte  and  the  Russian  Tzar.  Those  erowhile  foes  had  come  to  an 
understanding,  which  seemed  to  bodo  mischief  to  onr  Indian 
Kmpire.  Disappointed  of  help  from  India  against  the  Russians, 
whom  ho  had  rashly  provoked  to  war,  the  t^hah  of  Persia  had 
flung  himself  into  an  alliance  with  England's  fiercest  foe,  the 
French  Kmperor.  In  order  I^j  meet  this  new  turn  of  affairs 
Colonel  Malcolm  was  despatched  in  IHOS  by  Lord  Minto  to 
Teheran.  His  mission  proved  a  failure  at  the  outset,  for  he  never 
got  beyond  Shiraz ;  but  next  year  a  better  fortune  greeted  Sir 
Harford  Jones,  who  hod  been  sent  out  from  Kngland  on  tho  very 
mission  which  Lord  Minto  had  consigned  to  another.  The  Shah 
agreed  to  dismiss  the  French  embassy,  io  recall  his  own  envoy 
from  Paris,  and  to  send  an  embassy  to  London.  In  the  treaty 
afterwards  cuncluded  with  Sir  Harford's  successor  the  Shah 
]>ledged  himself  to  arrest  by  fori:o  or  otherwise  tho  march  of  any 
European  troops  towards  India,  aud  to  i*etHiu  iu  his  service  no 
officers  of   anv  European  nation  hostile  to  Great  Britain.    The 
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English  in  thoir  turn  agreed  to  help  him  with  arms  or  mono/ 
against  all  wanton  aggressors  from  tho  West,  and  to  defray  tho 
cost  of  any  army  which  Persia  at  onr  request  might  send  into 
Afghanistan.*  This  treaty,  in  an  amended  Hhape,  was  finally 
ratified  in  1814. 

Abont  the  same  time  a  splendid  embassy  had  been  led  to  the 
Court  of  Shah  Shujo,  Zonian  Shah's  brother  and  successor,  at 
Peshawar  by  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
scholarly  statesmen  whom  tho  Company's  service  has  over  brought 
to  light.  In  return  for  a  proffered  alliance  with  tho  Indian 
Government  tho  Afghan  ruler  asked  for  a  subsidy  which  wnuld 
enable  him  to  put  down  the  revolt  already  begun  by  his  bi*othcr 
Mahmud,  and  to  keep  the  "gate  of  India,"  namely,  Kabul,  closed 
against  all  invaders.  To  this  request,  which  Elphinstone  himself 
supported,  Lord  Minto's  Council  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Shah  Shuja, 
however,  accepted  a  treaty  which  bound  him  to  oppose,  at  the 
Company's  cost,  ever)'  attempt  of  the  French  or  any  other  Power 
to  invade  India  by  way  uf  Afghanistan.  But  before  tho  ratified 
treaty  bad  left  Lord  Minto's  liands  on  its  return  journey  in  1810, 
Shah  Shnja  was  a  king  no  longer,  except  in  name,  ai:d  Elphin- 
stone had  set  his  faco  towards  Hiuduslan,  carrying  with  him  tho 
materials  for  a  volume,  full  even  now  of  varied  interest,  on  tho 
peoplo  and  the  country  which  he  had  visited. 

During  tho  next  eightc*on  yeare  nothing  happened  in  tho  countries 
beyond  the  Indus  to  disquiet  the  minds  of  English  statesmen, 
whether  in  India  or  at  home.  All  fear  of  a  French  invasion  hud 
died  ont  even  before  Buonaparte's  rotreat  from  Moscow.  Tho 
once  great  Afghan  kingdom  was  well-nigh  torn  to  pieces  by  in- 
ternal quarrels  and  successful  revolts.  Kanjit  Singh,  the  gi-eatest 
of  Sikh  princes,  had  set  up  as  independent  ruler  of  the  country 
he  had  held  in  the  name  of  an  Afghan  master.  The  Tzar  of 
Hussift  had  so  won  upon  our  good-will  by  his  resolute  stand 
against  tho  "  Corsican  Ogre,"  that  the  steady  progress  of  Bussian 
arms  towards  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  was  regarded  in 
England  with  a  careless,  oven  with  an  approving  eye.  Persia  was 
losing  province  after  provinco  to  her  Northern  assailant;  but,  in 
spite  of  existing  h'eaties,  neither  tho  English  nor  the  Indian 
Government  conld  lift  np  a  finger  in  her  behalf.  It  was  not  till 
Prince  Paskowich  had  crowned  his  lat-e  successes  by  preparations 
for  a  march  upon   Teheran,  that  Canning's  Ministry  made  some 

*  Kftje's  "Afgbaa  Wnr;"  BawliDsoo's  " Knglaod  and  Russia  in  tho  East;" 
Hushmu'i  '*Eiituf7  of  hidts,"  &c. 
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effort  to  stay  farther  bloodshed.  Bj  the  Treaty  of  Tarkmanchai, 
as  signed  iu  1828,  the  Shah  agreed  to  forfeit  annihcr  large  slice  of 
territory,  to  grant  his  Rnssian  conqaoror  the  sole  right  of  keeping 
an  armed  6eet  on  the  Caspian,  and  to  pay  a  fino  of  something  like 
foor  millions  BtcrliDg  for  the  costs  of  a  war  which  his  own  peopio 
appear  to  have  provoked. 

Now  it  was  that  Persia's  weakness  became  England's  oppor- 
tunity. Under  the  treat}'  of  1814,  the  Shah  had  claimed  our 
help,  and  many  Kn^liehmen  held  that  snch  claim  might  fairly 
have  been  allowed.*  In  order  to  put  the  question  beyond  all 
doabt  for  the  future,  the  English  Government  proposed  to  boy 
themselves  out  of  obligations  awkward  to  discbarge  and  nnsoomly 
to  disavow.  Groaning  nnder  the  weight  of  his  new  liabilities>  the 
Shah  caught  at  any  means  of  gaining  partiid  relief.  In  return 
for  the  payment  of  two  hundred  thousand  fomdtit — about  JCSOO/XKJ 
— he  agreed  to  expunge  from  tho  treaty  aforesaid  those  article's 
which  bound  his  English  friends  to  aid  him  in  any  defensive  war. 

By  this  time  another  change  was  coming  over  the  spirit  of  our 
political  dresmF.  A  government  founded  on  conquest  is  not  less 
liable  to  recurring  panics  than  a  country  whose  harvests  depend 
on  tho  yearly  rainfall  is  liable  to  recurring  droughts.  With  re- 
gard to  India,  the  panic  season  was  once  more  setting  in  even 
before  Lord  W.  Bentinck'y  return  home.  People  began  to  look 
with  anxious  eyes  on  the  rapid  gi*owth  of  that  Muscovite  Power 
which  had  just  dictated  poaeo  to  Turkey  from  the  ramparts  of 
Adrianople,  was  fast  obliterating  tho  last  traces  of  Polish  freedom, 
and  was  carrying  its  arms  or  its  influence  eastward  to  the  very 
borders  of  Afgh/inistan.  Under  that  influence  the  brave  Prince 
Abhas,  son  of  the  reigning  Shah  of  Persia,  had  set  forth  in  lS"2v>, 
to  reconquer  Khorastin,  in  pursuance  of  a  scheme  which  embraced 
new  conquests  iu  Turkistiin,  and  the  re-establishment  of  Persian 
iTile  in  the  Afghan  provinces  of  Herat  and  Kand.'ilar.  His  death 
in  1833  arrested  the  marcli  of  his  son,  Prince  Mohammad,  on 
Herat,  lint  the  old  Shah  bimsjelt  dying  in  lh*34,  Prince  Mohammad, 
iB  his  rightful  heir  and  acknowledged  successor,  found  himself 
free  to  renew  the  enterprise  on  which  liis  father  had  set  his  heart. 

It  sonn  became  clear  that  the  new  sovereign  cared  much  less  for 
bis  grandfather's  English  friends  than  for  tho  powerful  and  push- 
ing ally  who  might  help  him  to  repair  his  country's  fortunes  at 
the  expense  of  an  Afghan  or  an  Uzbek  foo.     Tho  "  Key  of  India,'* 

*  AmoDg  tho  clief  supiiortcri  of  this  view  were  the  Doke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
John  Milcolm.— K»yc'8  "  Afgbui  War." 
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as  Herat  was  already  called  hj  Hnssopbobcs  and  sciolists,  bad  cot 
yet  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  its  Saduzai  masters  into  those  of 
Dost  Mohammad  or  any  other  chief  of  the  dominant  Barakzai 
clan.  It  was  stilt  possessed  by  Prince  Kiimran,  son  of  that 
Uahmud  Shah,  who,  after  onstinf;;  his  brother,  Shah  Shuju,  from 
the  throne  of  Kabul,  had  himself  been  driven  from  power  by  the 
brethren  nf  his  murdered  Vazir,  Fathi  Khan.*  On  his  father's 
death  in  1821*,  KAmran  had  succeeded  him  as  ruler  of  Herat, 
acknowledging  toe  Shah  of  Persia  for  his  suzerain.  His  frequent 
raids  into  Persian  ground  gave  the  new  Shah  a  sufficient  handle 
for  the  cbasti^oment  of  so  troublesome  a  liege.  This,  indeed,  was 
Hdmittod  by  our  own  Minister  at  Teheran,  Sir  John  McNeil.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  middle  of  1837,  that  Mohammad  Shah 
began  his  eventful  march  upon  Kumran'a  stronghold. 

By  that  time  the  newborn  jealousy  of  Russian  intrigues  in 
Central  Asia,  the  renewe<l  alarm  for  the  safety  of  British  Inditi, 
tlio  chatter  of  diplomatiHts,  who  saw  everything  through  other 
people's  eyes,  the  reports  of  oflicers  who  saw  only  what  they  wished 
to  see,  the  distorted  gossip  of  Indian  and  Afghan  bazaars,  repro- 
duced in  English  nowspapei-s  and  pamphlets,  the  demand  of 
English  ti'ade  for  new  markets — all  conspired  to  impi-eesa  Govern- 
ment whose  foreign  policy  was  guided  by  Lord  Palmerston,  with 
the  need  of  taking  swift  and  sweeping  precactioDB  agninst  an 
imaginary  danger.  Boufath  all  snch  incentives  t^  a  rash  and 
meddling  policy  lurked  the  magic  of  an  obsolete  traditioni  bom  of 
»  time  when  Buccesaive  invaders,  Afghan,  Turk,  and  Persian 
poured  down  from  the  trans-Indus  ranges  into  the  plains  of 
Jlindostan.  Becanse  certain  things  bad  happened  to  an  India 
torn  by  internal  quarrels,  it  was  thought  that  they  might  be 
repeated  at  any  moment  under  a  Government  strongly  established, 
with  its  base  resting  on  oar  natural  stronghold,  the  sea.  and  with 
iitl  the  resources  of  the  powerful  British  nation  at  its  back.  To 
let  the  Persians  become  mnster^  of  Heiut  was  to  throw  open  the 
gate  of  India  to  a  Power  which  clearly  made  use  of  Persia  as  a 
cat's-paw  in  furtherance  of  a  grand  scheme  of  conquest  ascribed 
to  Txar  Peter  the  Great  himself.t 

One  of  Lord  Palmerston'a  rolleagues  in  the  Ministry  was  Sir 
John  Hobhonse,  afterwards  known  as  Lord  Bronghton,  who  then 

*  He  had  fint  been  blinded,  uid  afterwards  nt  to  piecca  b;  Miihrnud'a  order*. 

+  An  inTaxion  cf  India  formed  part  of  ihe  scheme  accredited  to  Tsar  Peter  in  r 
will  vbich,  eren  bad  it  been  genainf,  datra  froui  a  Lime  wbeo  do  pait  of  India  had 
j«t  I  aased  into  our  haods. 
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sat  aa  President  of  tbe  Board  of  Control.  Under  his  orders, 
transmitted  thronffh  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  India  Honse, 
Lord  Auckland  began  to  take  lucasuroH  for  thwarting  Russian 
intrignes  in  the  countries  neighbouring  his  Indian  frontier.  Ho 
him.self  had  no  wish  to  meddle  more  than  could  be  helped  in  the 
politico  of  border  nations.  "  My  friend  '* — he  had  written  to  Dost 
IbLohammad  in  183G — "  you  aro  uwai-c  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of 
the  British  Government  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other  in- 
dependent States."  This  reference  to  the  Afghan  ruler's  quarrel 
with  Hanjtt  Singh^  who  had  wrested  from  him  the  old  Afghau 
province  of  Peshiwar,  Lord  Auckland  had  followed  up  by  a  hint 
of  his  intention  to  *'  deputo  Home  gentlemen  "  on  a  commercial 
errand  to  the  Amir'a  Court.  The  leadership  of  a  mission  fraught 
with  issues  which  no  one  at  tlio  time  foresaw,  was  entrusted  to  a 
Captain  in  the  Bombay  Army,  who  had  already  earned  some  fame 
as  an  enterprising  traveller  and  accomplished  linguist.  In  1830 
Alexander  Burnea  had  set  out  from  Bombay,  charged  by  itit 
Governor,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  to  conduct  to  Labor,  by  way  of  tho 
TnduR,  a  hatch  of  dray-horses  which  Lord  Ellcnborough  had  sent 
out  from  England  as  a  present  to  Knnjit  Singh.  Tho  jealons, 
sometimes  the  hostile  attitude  of  tho  Sind  Amirs,  who  regarded 
the  presence  of  Knglishmon  on  the  Indus  as  a  first  step  to  the 
conquest  of  Sind,  delayed  tho  advance  of  Burnos  and  his  com- 
panions for  several  months.*  At  length,  all  dangers  surmounted, 
they  reached  Laiidr,  where  the  jovial  old  Lion  of  the  Panjiib  gavo 
Bumcs  a  hearty  welcome  and  princely  entertainment  during  hii 
sta}'. 

Arriving  at  Simla,  which  was  fast  becoming  tho  usual  summer 
retreat  of  jaded  Governors-General.  BurncH  found  in  Lord  William 
Bcntinck  an  attentive  listener  to  his  tales  of  past  adventure,  and 
a  ready  supporter  of  his  schemes  for  further  exploration.  With 
the  Govemor-Genoral's  sanction  he  undertook  a  long  and  hazardous 
journey  by  way  of  Kabul  and  Bokhara,  back  through  Persia  to 
Bombay.  In  1833  ho  returned  homo  from  Calcutta  to  publish 
a  lively  book  of  travels,  and  to  become  for  a  time  the  '*  lion"  of 
fashionable  life.  Retnminf»  to  India  in  1835,  he  was  presently 
despatched  on  a  nii^iou  to  Ilaidrabad,  tho  capital  of  Sind.  He 
had  just  prevailed  upon  the  reluctant  Amirs  to  sanction  a  project 
for  surveying  the  Lidas^  when  Lord  Auckland  requested  him  to 
take   chaise  of    a   commercial    mission    to   tho    Court   of   Dost 

*  '*  Sind  is  sow  gone,  uoce  tfac  Kogliah  hav«  seen  tho  rirer  wbiofa  is  th«  road  to 
iti  conquut,"  enUimed  a  Sftijid  who  nw  Barnes's  party  on  their  wnj  up, 
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Molmraniad.  In  November,  1836,  Bnmes  onoe  moro  Bailed  from 
Bombay  to  "  work  out  the  policy  of  openinj;  tho  River  Indas  to 
British  commerce,"  and  to  keep  hie  ejea  opea  to  all  that  waa 
goin^  forvrard  in  Afgbanisjau. 

This  Hcheme  of  a  commercial  agency,  when  mooted  two  years 
before  by  Barnes  himself,  had  found  Kmall  favour  with  older  and 
far  more  experienced  men.  St.  George  Tucker,  then  chairman  of 
the  Court  of  Diret^tors,  denounced  it  ns  sure  to  "  degenerate  into 
a  political  agency,"  which  must  soonor  or  later  involve  us  in  "all 
iho  entanglements  of  Afghan  politics."  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who 
had  steadily  inveighed  for  years  against  all  attempts,  open  or  covert, 
at  interfering  with  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus,  once  moro 
recorded  m  a  Council  Minnte  his  strong  objections  to  the  scheme 
propounded  by  Burnes.*  But  pressure  from  many  quarters  at 
length  overbore  all  wiser  counsels  at  Government  House ;  and  the 
iofitmctions  forwarded  thence  to  Bombay  left  muck  to  the  dis. 
cretion  of  an  officer  whose  talents  had  never  been  tempered  by  a 
sound  judgment,  or  much  self-control. 

Passing  leisurely  through  Sind  and  the  Panjab,  Lord  Auckland's 
enroy  made  his  way  under  Sikh  protection  through  the  Khaibar 
Pass,  and  in  September,  1837,  was  welcomed  into  Kabul  with  all 
the  pomp  and  splendour  that  Dost  Mohammad  could  nfford.  That 
able  and  resolute  prince,  whose  strong  hand  and  cunning  brain  had 
kept  him  for  eleven  years  on  the  throne  of  Kabul  was  smarting 
under  the  failure  of  all  his  efforts  to  regain  possession  of  Peshawar. 
To  rescue  the  fairest  province  of  the  old  Afghan  kingdom  from  the 
bands  of  Sikh  infidels  had  become  the  one  purpose  which  lay  next 
his  heart,  in  pursuance  of  which  he  would  have  clinched  an  alli- 
ance even  with  tho  heretical  Shah  of  Iran.f  He  had  alrea<ly  been 
making  overtures  to  Russia,  bat  the  arrival  at  Kabul  of  an  English 
sgent  who  had  been  his  guest  there  Hvo  yearH  before,  encouraged 
him  to  renew  his  former  efforts  after  a  friendly  arrangement  with 
the  masters  of  India  and  the  good  friends  of  Kanjit  Singh.  BumeSi 
for  his  part,  lent  himself  to  the  Amir's  plana  with  a  readinesx 
sharpened  by  hiti  dread  of  Rnssian  influence,  and  his  zeal  for 
advancing  the  interests  of  his  own  country  in  his  own  way.  He 
had  come,  as  he  himself  wrote  to  a  private  friend,  not  only  to 

*  Knyc't  '*  War  in  Afgbaaistftn.*'  Some  ye&ra  before,  MQtcelfo  bid  coDdenuod 
the  ubeafl  of  aorrejijig  the  lodw  under  cover  of  a  minion  U)  L&hur,  e&  *'a  trick 
unwortby  of  oar  QoTemmcat." 

t  The  orthodox  Siini  Miumlmsiu  of  .'Vfgfaanistjla  bated  the  Fenian  Shiaba  aa 
cordiallj  as  lome  Engliafa  Cburchmm  hate  Bomanistiand  PnrtMtsot  Pij»ent<:n. 
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'*  look  after  commerce,"  bat  to  survey  the  land,  to  "  fit*  into 
liffairR,  and  jndge  of  what  waa  to  be  done  hereafter ;  "  and  the 
hereafter,  to  his  tlunking.  liad  "  already  arrived.'"* 

The  commercial  mission  to  a  country  which  had  no  commerce 
worth  mentioning  woa  aoon  pnt  ont  of  sight.  Talk  aboat  politioa 
with  the  Amir  and  his  couniiellors  filled  its  place.  Dost  Mohammad 
had  tAken  the  measure  of  his  frank  and  lively  gnes^  and  agreed 
with  cheerfulness  to  almost  everything  which  Barnes  recom- 
mended. He  would  do  anything  that  the  British  Government 
desiredt  if  the  latter  would  but  use  its  good  ofBces  with  Ranjit 
Singh  for  the  restoration  of  Peshawar,  of  which  the  Sikhs  had 
Ro  baaely  robbed  him  daring  his  struggles  with  Sbah  Shuja. 
He  would  eschew  all  eugagenienta  and  iutrignes  with  other 
powers,  would  command  and  even  compel  his  brothers  at  Kan* 
daltar  to  give  up  all  connection  with  I'or&ia,  would  even,  if  need 
were,  consent  to  hold  Peshiiwur  as  a  tributary  fief  of  Laho*. 
Bumes  on  the  other  hand,  however  pleased  with  the  Amir's 
assurances  and  confident  in  his  good  faith,  could  make  no 
promises  in  return  ;  could  only  hold  ont  a  hope  that  Ranjit  Singh, 
already  alive  to  the  coetliness  of  his  new  conque&t,  might  agree 
to  place  it  under  the  charge  of  Dost  Mohammad's  brother,  Sultun 
Moliiunmad  Khaa.  To  this  arrangement  the  Amir  at  Brst 
demurred,  as  giving  unfair  advantage  to  a  brother  who  had 
proved  to  him  bitth  a  false  friend  and  a  bitt-er  foe.  But  b}*  the 
end  of  October  ho  appears,  from  Burnes's  account,  to  have  resolvctl 
on  swallowing  that  pill  also,  if  his  English  friends  were  so 
minded.t 

Unhappily  both  Amir  and  Envoy  were  reckoning  without  their 
hosts,  the  Governor-General  and  the  Maharajah  of  Labor.  What- 
ever might  have  been  Jjord  Auckland's  intentions,  both  of  thorn 
knew  the  commercial  mission  to  be  a  mere  mask  for  political 
intrigue ;  and  Dost  Mohammad  argued  fairly  enough  that  a 
Power  which  sought  his  friendshiji  would  be  ready  to  grant  him 
somethiug  good  in  return.  Burr.cs  believed  that  his  amended 
instructions  had  placed  "  a  vast  latitude"  in  his  hands;  he  had 
received  many  proofs  of  the  Amir's  sincerity  ;  and  he  looked  with 
reason  upon  Dost  Mohammad  as  the  forcTuost  man  of  bis  day  in 
Afghanistilu.  Granted  that  a  forward  policy  had  become  for  us 
the  one  thing  neclfol,  thun  Burnus's  efforts  in  that  line  ought  to 
have  boon  seconded   by   his   employers,   even   when   of  his  own 
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anthority  lie  offered  tho  Kanda^idr  Chiefs  three  lakhs  of  rnpees 
(£30,0(H.>)  if  they  would  break  off  all  connection  with  Persia,  come 
what  might.  By  enabling  bis  envoy  to  strengthen  the  hands  o£ 
Dofit  Mohammad  and  his  brethren,  and  by  pntting  the  ncedfnl 
pressnrti  on  Ranjit  Singh,  Lord  Auckland  wonld  have  secared  by 
peaceful  means  all  tliuso  ends  for  which,  a  year  later,  he  rushed 
into  nn  nnrighteons  and  costly  war. 

But  the  Governor-General  bad  already  learned  to  distrust  the 
ruler  in  whom  Burncs  confided,  and  Ranjit  Singh  had  no  wish  to 
yield  Peshawar  on  any  conditions  to  the  great  Afghan  rival  whom 
he  loved  so  Httlo  and  had  wronged  so  much.  Having  no  fixed 
policy  of  his  own,  Lord  Aackland  lent  an  easy  oar  to  the 
connsels  of  his  chief  secretary,  William  Macnighten,  and  of  his 
agent  on  the  Satlaj  frontier,  Captain  Claude  Wade.  The 
latter  especially  had  always  shown  himself  a  strong  partisan  of 
Shah  Shnja,  who  made  use  of  his  English  a&ylum  at  Ludiana 
to  concoct  schemes  for  the  recovery  of  his  lost  throne.  Thanks 
to  Wade's  encouragement,  to  Lord  W.  Benttnck's  ill-timed  inert- 
ness,* and  to  tlie  countenance  secretly  offered  by  Ranjit  Singh, 
the  Afghan  exile  had  set  out  in  1833  on  his  second  attempt  to 
reconquer  Afgb&nistan.  His  final  defeat  by  Dost  Mohammad  at 
Kanddhnr  sent  him  back  to  his  old  sRylum  to  brood  over  past 
failures,  to  plot  fresh  schemes,  and  to  draw  from  the  Indian 
Government  the  pension  which  its  bounty  would  not  yet  with- 
hold. 

Disheartened  but  not  qaitc  cast  down,  Wade  still  laboured,  if 
not  for  Uie  restoration  of  Shah  Shnja,  at  least  for  the  dis- 
couragement of  his  thrice  victorious  foe.  Smitten  like  Bnmes 
with  the  prevalent  dread  of  Russia,  ho  refused  to  see  in  a  strong 
united  kingdom  ruled  by  Dost  Mohammad  the  best  possible 
•ointion  of  the  Central  Asian  problem.  India*s  safety  was  rather 
to  be  found  in  the  disunion  of  the  Afghan  chiefs  and  the  aggran- 
dizement of  Ranjit  Singh.  His  comments  on  Barnes's  despatches, 
which  passed  regularly  throngh  his  hands,  inclined  Lord  Auck- 
land more  and  more  strongly  against  that  officer's  views  and 
pleadings  on  behalf  of  the  Amir.f  Bnmes  was  censured  for  going 
beyond  his  instructions,  and  bidden  to  withdi-aw  in  the  best  way 
he  could  his  offer  of  subsidy  to  the  Kandahar  chiefs.  In  a  separate 
letter  to  Dost  Mohammad  Lord  Aackland  urged  him  to  give  np 
all  thoughts  of  recovering  Peshawar,  to  trust  in  the  good  ofGces 


*  Donuid's  "  Pinb  Afghan  War.* 
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of  the  Indian  Government,  and  to  make  no  treaties  with  otlier 
Powerfi  without  the  sanction  of  the  Oovemor-Generftl,  on  pain  of 
losing  the  favonr  of  a  Govemuient  which  had  stood  between  him 
and  Kanjit  Singh. 

These  letters  were  written  in  Jannarj,  1838.*  By  that  time  a 
fltrango  apparition  had  begun  to  vex  the  Envoy's  sonl  in  the 
shape  of  a  Russian  emissary  from  Oi-onbnrg,  who  arrived  at 
K^bnl  by  way  of  Kandahar.  Captain  Vitkavitch  brought  witli 
him  a  letter,  probably  genuine,  from  the  Tzar,  thanking  the  Amir 
for  hia  friendly  overtures  aud  promises  toenoourage  trade  between 
Rnssian  subjects  and  the  people  of  Kabul.  It  was  a  harmless 
letter  enouffh,  but  its  arrival  tbrew  Bumes,  for  a  time,  into  a 
fever  of  wild  speculation,  which  presently  cooled  down  when  he 
Raw  how  lightly  Dost  Alohammad  treated  the  whole  affair.  The 
Amir  received  Vitkavitch  with  tl»e  coldest  courtesy,  and  for 
some  weeks  took  little  notice  of  him.  **  Ho  still  clung,'*  says 
Kaye,  *'  to  the  belief  that  the  British  Government  would  look 
favonrably  upon  his  case,  and  was  willing  to  receive  a  little  from 
England  rather  than  much  from  any  other  Stale."  Even  after  tho 
receipt  of  discouraging  news  from  India,  he  avowed  his  readiness 
to  accept  a  compromise,  which  Wado  hitnsolf  proposed  to  urge 
upon  Eanjit  Singh — a  compromise  which  would  have  consigned 
Peshawar  to  the  joint  keeping  of  Sultan  Mohammad  and  tbfl 
Amir. 

Down  to  tho  2lBt  February,  the  day  when  he  received  Ix>rd 
Auckland's  ungracious  letter,  Dobt  Mohammad  still  looked 
coldly  upon  the  Russian  agent,  still  pressed  his  own  views  upon 
the  sympathizing  but  disheartened  Bumes.  Even  then  he  would 
not  wholly  despair.  Bumes,  though  now  as  hopeless  as  he  had 
once  been  sanguine,  remained  some  weeks  longer  at  his  post, 
listening  sadly  to  the  pleadings  and  remonstrances  of  the  Amir's 
connsellors,  and  discuKsing  politics  on  one  occasion  with  the 
Amir  himself.  Even  as  late  as  March  21,  Dost  Mohammad  wrote 
once  more  to  the  (ro*'ernor- General,  who  had  asked  so  much  from 
him  and  granted  nothing  in  return,  imploring  him  to  "  remedy 
the  grievances  of  the  Afghans,"  and  to  give  them  **a  little  en- 
couragement and  power."  But  to  this  last  dospairing  appeal  for 
common  justice  no  answer  came,  and  before  the  end  of  April  the 
Amir's  patience  had  worn  itself  out.  One  of  tho  Kanduliiir  chiefs 
came  on  a  mission  to  his  brother  at  Kabul  \  Vitkavitch  rode  in 

*  Tbej  were  sent  from  tb«  QoTeraor-Qflnenl'a  oanp  at  Bmr^li,  in  BobiUUtand. 
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state  thi-ough  the  stroetfl  of  that  city  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  April, 
Bni'Dcs  started  on  his  whj"  back  to  India. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  anything  more  fatnOQS  than  the  policy 
pnrsned  at  thia  time  by  English  statesmen  towards  countries 
lying  far  beyond  onr  Indian  frontier.  Well  indeed  might  Dost 
Mohammad's  ministers  complain  that  the  Afghans  were  asked 
to  give  np  all  intercourse  with  Persia,  Russia  and  Turkistan, 
without  receiving  any  pledge  of  British  protection  in  return  ; 
for  the  idea  of  protection  from  Ranjit  Singh  was  too  ab8ui*d  to 
be  taken  seriously.  And  good  cause  had  they  for  laughter  at  the 
panic  into  which  brave  Knglish  gentlemen  were  thrown  by  the 
sound  of  a  Persian  march  upon  Herat,  by  the  arrival  of  a  Peraian 
agent  at  Kandahar  or  a  Ruusian  agent  at  Kabul ;  as  if  none 
hut  Briti«b  troops  had  a  right  to  march  anywhere  and  fight 
anybody ;  as  if  friendly  intercourse  with  other  than  a  British 
Government  were  a  crime,  and  none  but  Knglish  officers  could 
presume  to  conduct  a  political  intrigue  under  the  disgniso  of  a 
commercial  mission.  Persia  also  had  reason  to  complain  of  our 
interference  in  her  quarrel  with  Herat.  The  distant  phflntom  of 
Russian  aggression  had  turned  our  statesmen  and  diplomatists 
into  monomaniacs,  deaf  *to  all  pleadings  of  morality  and  common 
prudence,  and  was  now  driving  a  peace-loving  Governor-General 
into  a  course  of  folly  and  wrongdoing  which  has  liardly  a 
parallel  in  KngHsh  history. 

In  spite  of  post  rebuffs,  Bumcs  onco  more  tried  to  soften  Lord 
Auckland's  heart  towards  the  Amir.  Karly  in  Juno,  on  his  way 
down  to  Labor,  he  wrote  to  Macnaghten  a  long  letter,  expounding 
his  own  views  of  the  policy  which  ought  to  bo  adopted  if  Dost 
Mohammad  was  really  to  be  thrown  over.  "  But  it  remains,"  he 
went  on,  "to  bo  reconsidered  why  we  cannot  act  with  Dost 
^Mobammikd.  Ho  is  a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  and  has  at  heart 
a  high  opinion  of  the  British  nation ;  and  if  half  you  must  do  for 
others  were  done  for  him  ....  ho  would  abandon  KuF&ia  and 
Persia  to-morrow."  And  ho  held  it  to  be  "-the  best  of  all  policy 
to  make  Kabul  in  itself  as  strong  as  we  can  mako  it,  and  not 
weaken  it  liy  divided  forces."  But  the  last  woi*d  bail  already 
been  spoken  in  the  Simla  Conncil.  The  Amir's  doom  was  sealed 
by  Lord  Auckland's  minute  of  the  12th  uf  May.  Of  three  courses 
open  to  him,  as  therein  stated,  the  Governor-General  chose  the 
Lfrorst,     He  would  neither  abandon  the  Afghans  to  their  fate,  nor 

mt  any   succour   to  the  Amir  of    Kabul  and  his    brothers  at 
Kandahar ;  bat  he  would  sanction  and  encourage  any  movement 
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which  our  Sikh  ally  might  malce  upon  Kubul  in  concoH  with  any 
force  which  Shah  Shuja,  aided  by  British  officers,  might  snccBeil 
in  bringing  into  the  field. 

By  the  end  of  May,  Marnag-hten  was  at  Lah6r,  ready  to  discuss 
with  the  wily  old  Sikh  ruler,  who  was  even  then  sinking  to  his 
prave,  the  terms  of  a  treaty  embodying  Lord  Aackland'a  latest 
plans  for  the  ruin  of  Dost  Mohammad.  Before  the  end  of  June  the 
two  plotters^for  such  they  were — had  completed  a  Tripartite 
Treaty,  modelled  on  the  compact  which  Ranjit  Singh  had  made 
with  Shah  Shujji  in  1H33,  when  the  pensioned  exile  of  Ladidna 
was  about  to  assay  one  more  bootless  effort  for  the  recovery  of  his 
long-lost  throne.  By  this  unholy  alliance  against  a  rnler  who  had 
done  ns  no  conceivable  wrong,  whose  proffered  friendship  we  had 
deliberately  spurned,  whose  right  lo  govern  had  been  acknow. 
ledged  by  tho  mass  of  his  Afghan  subjects,  and  contirmed  by  every 
incident  of  his  wise  and  vigorous  rale,  the  contracting  parties 
bound  themselves  to  act  together  in  fulfilment  of  a  purpose  which, 
however  plausible  on  the  nde  of  Shah  Shuja  and  pardonable 
on  that  of  Ranjit  Singh,  meant  for  Englishmen  a  course  of  pure 
robbery,  pursned  nnder  pretexts  transparently  false.  As  if  tii 
crown  the  insensate  wickedness  of  a  policy  inspired  by  a  foolish 
dreftd  of  Russia,  and  the  fear  of  offending  our  Sikh  ally,  the  true 
character  of  the  wliole  proceeding  was  erelong  veiled  from 
English  eyes  by  the  Afghan  Blue-book  of  1839,  which  made  the 
worse  appear  tho  better  cause  by  a  process  of  skilful  garbling,  first 
exposed  some  years  later  by  the  well-known  historian  of  the 
Afghan  War.  Out  of  Bnrnes's  own  letters  the  compilers  of  that 
Blue-book  contrived  to  show  that  the  Amir  of  Kabul  and  his 
kinsmen  of  Kandlihar  had  from  first  to  Itst  behaved  as  steady 
and  eager  foes  of  tho  British  jwwer.  Every  word  in  Burnes's 
despatches  which  hinted  at  the  least  desire  of  Dost  Mohammad  to 
compromise  his  quarrel  with  Ranjit  Singh,  or  to  give  up  the 
friendship  of  Pei-sia  for  that  of  England;  every  reason  that 
Bnmes  himself  put  forward  for  believing  in  his  royal  friend,  and 
for  counteracting  Persia  by  strengthening  the  Amir;  was  carefully 
strained  out  of  the  publi.shed  papers.  Here  a  few  words,  there  a 
sentence  or  a  whole  paragraph,  was  left  out,  and  of  the  gaps  thus 
caused  not  a  trace  remained.  The  twenty-four  |iaragraphs  of  tho 
despatch  rebuking  Burnes  for  his  unauthorized  dealings  with  the 
Kandahar  brothers  wero  melted  down  into  three.  Even  of  tho 
letter  which  Burnos  wrote  in  June  from  Hiisan  Abdul  not  a  word 
appeared  in  print  to  show  how  strenuously  ho  still  pleaded   iu 
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behalf  of  ono  whose  doom  was  already  scaled.  His  own  character 
in  short  wan  quietly  slandered  away  by  the  same  process  which 
transformed  a  friendly  neighbour  into  a  determined  foe.* 

In  the  new  treaty  nothing  was  said  aboat  any  project  for  help- 
ing Shah  Shnjd  with  troops  furnished  by  the  Indian  Government. 
13ut  one  article  of  the  treaty  imposed  on  the  Sind  Amira  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  sum  to  the  Shah  and  hXn  8tkh  alJy  in  quit- 
tanoe  of  aU  claims  which  the  former  might  have  urged  against 
the  erewhile  vassals  of  an  Afghan  king.  But  seeing  that  Sind 
had  long  since  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Kabul^and  that  all  such  claims 
had  once  been  disavowed  on  the  Koran  by  Shah  Shnja  himself.t 
it  was  natural  that  the  Amirs  should  resent  this  sudden  revival  of 
an  old  demand  as  a  piece  of  shameless  extortion  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned.  But  they  had  yet  to  learn  the  full  measure  of  KngUsh 
wrong-doing  towards  a  weak  neighbour. 

From  Lah(Jr  Macnaghten  hurried  back  to  Lndiana,  where  Shah 
Shnja  received  him  with  a  cordiality  heightened  by  expectations 
of  what  was  coming.  After  two  conferencoa  the  Shah's  signature 
to  the  treaty,  which  promised  to  replace  him  on  the  throne  of  hin 
blind  old  brother  and  fellow-exile,  Zam4n  Shah,  was  duly 
obtained,  and  on  the  17th  of  July  the  Knglish  envoy  set  out 
again  for  Simla,  to  discuss  with  Lord  Auckland  and  his  advisers 
the  next  step  to  be  taken  in  that  wild  enterprise  to  which  the 
Indian  Government  now  stood  committed.  Hu  found  the 
Governor-General  already  prepared  to  go  far  beyond  the  part 
aesigned  to  him  by  the  Tripartite  Treaty.  Two  of  Lord  Auck- 
land's secretaries,  John  Colvin  and  Henry  Torromj,  wore  quietly 
pushing  him  along  the  slope  which  led  down  to  a  black  abyss  of 
crime,  disaster,  and  disgrace. 

*  A.  rcriBoJ  edition  of  tba  Blue-book  was  pnbllRbed  in  1861. 
t  He  bad  given  tbe  Amini  two  formal  roleafioa  written  in  Korins,  Ai^nod  ud 
by  himKlf— <*fve'B  "  Afghan  War"). 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THS  FIRST  ANHJLk  WAR. 

Eablt  in  Aogost,  while  the    Persians  were  yet  encamped  before 
Herat,  India  was  alive  with  preparations  for  the  assemblage  of  a 
powerful  arm  J,  by  whoso  aid  Shah  Sbajii  waa  to  be  borne  in  triumph 
to  Kandahar  and  Kabul.     Such  was  the  plan  which  Lord  Auckland 
had  now  accepted  against  his  own  better  judgement,  without  the 
concurrence  of  his  own  Council,  against  the  wishes  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  against  the  judgement  of  great  military  and  political 
Bftges,  of  such  men  for  instance  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Wellesley,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  and  St. 
George  Tucker,     The  Great   Duke  declared  that  any  movement 
across  the  Indus  to  settle  the  govemment  of  Afghanistan  would 
result  in  a  "  perennial  march  into  that  country."     Lord  Wellesley 
inveighed  against  the  folly  of  occupying  a  land  of  **  rocks,  sands, 
deserts,    ice,  and   enow."     Metcalfe  held  that   "  the   surest  way 
to  bring  Russia  down  upon  ourselves  is  for  us  to  cross  the  Indus 
and  meddle  with  the  countries  beyond  it."     In  a  private  letter 
to    Bnmes,  Elphinstone  could    see    no  prospect    of    maintaining 
Shah  Shuj&  "in  a  poor,  cold,  strong,  and  remote  country,  among 
a  turbulent  people  like   the    Afghans,"  who    would    gladly   join 
any  invader  to  drive  uh  out.     "  I  never  knew,"  he  added,  "  a  close 
alliance  between  a  civilized  and  an  uncivilized  State  that  did  not 
end  in  mutual  hatred  in  three  years ;"  and  Afgh&n  hatred  could 
only  be  embittered  by  our  alliance  with  Ranjit  Singh.     Even  in 
India  the  prevalent  fueling  among  our  countrymen  waa  dead  against 
the  policy  of  setting  up  a  weak>minded,  pig-headed  prince  of  the 
Bourbon  or  Stuart  type,  who   had   been  spumed  out  by  his  own 
people,  in  the  place  of  a  ruler  who  had  held  his  ground  so  ably 
against  all  assailants  for  twelve  years  past.     The  strategic  objec- 
tions to  a  long  march  across  the  deserts  of  Sind  and  the  rugged 
mountains  of  Biluchifttdn  were  enhanced  by  the  obvious  need  of 
forcing  th«  Sind  Amirs,  in  the  teeth  of  existing  treaties,  to  aid  the 
passage  of  our  troops  throngh  their  country,  with  a  due  provision  of 
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carriago  and  supplies.  Oar  hold  ou  the  Punjab  depended  mainly 
on  the  life  of  an  old  drunkard,  whose  death  might  be  announced 
at  any  moment.  Shah  Shuja  himself  had  repeatedly  avowed  his 
unwillingness  to  reappear  among  his  former  Hubjects  as  a  king 
who  owed  his  crown  to  British  bayonets  and  British  guns.* 

Nothing,  however,  could  stay  the  panic<stang  zeal  of  those  who 
iud  already  decided  that  Russian  scheming  could  be  baffled  only 
by  the  fall  of  Dost  Hotiammad.  To  our  troops  in  Upper  India  the 
prospect  of  a  campaign  in  unknown  regions  promised  an  agreeable 
change  from  the  nneventfnl  round  of  life  in  cantonments.  It 
mattered  Uttio  with  whom  they  might  be  going  to  war,  so  long  u 
fighting  brought  them  a  release  from  daily  drills,  from  office  drudg- 
ery, a  chance  of  honour,  promotion,  at  tlie  worst  of  increasfMl  pay 
in  the  field,  and  prize-money  or  batta  ou  their  return  home.  On 
the  1st  of  October  Lord  Auckland  issued  from  Simla  a  Manifesto  in 
which — to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardos — "  the  views  and 
conduct  of  Dost  Mohammad  wore  misrepreHcnted  with  a  hardi- 
hood which  a  Russian  statesman  might  have  envied."  t  I"  tbis 
remarkable  document,  paralleled  only  by  the  manifesto  of  a  later 
viceroy  against  the  son  of  Dost  Mohammad — the  Amir  of  Kabul 
was  charged  with  making  '*a  sudden  and  unprovoked  attack" 
on  OttT  ancient  ally,  Ranjit  Singh  ;  with  "urging  the  most  nn- 
reafionable  pretensions '*  to  Peshawar  j  with  avowing  schemes  of 
"  aggrandizement  and  ambition  injurious  to  the  security  and  peace 
of  the  frontiers  of  India,"  and  with  giving  "  his  undisguised 
support  to  the  Persian  designs  in  Afghanistan,"  in  utter  disregard 
of  the  views  and  interests  of  the  British  Government.  The  Persian 
attack  on  Uerdt  was  described  as  *'  a  most  unjustifiable  and  cruel 
aggreasion,"  to  which  the  Bjindahar  princes  had  openly  lent  their 
aid.  As  the  Barakzai  brothers  were  "  ill-fitted  under  any  circum- 
stances to  aid  us  in  our  just  and  necessary  mea»iires  of  national 
defence,'*  the  Governor-General  had  determined  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Shah  Shnja-ul.Mulk,  whose  popularity  in  Afghdnist&n 
•had  been  already  established,  and  whose  power  would  be  sup- 
port<?d  '*  against  foreign  interference  and  factious  opposition  by 
a  British  Army."  In  accordance  with  the  Tripartite  Treaty  the 
integrity  of  Herat  and  the  independence  of  the  Sind  Amirs 
would  bo  guaranteed.  After  somo  fine  words  about  freedom  of 
commerce,  *'  the  just  influence  of  the  British  Government  "  in 
Central  Asia,  the  establishment  of   tranquillity  on  the  Western 

•  K»je"i  "  War  in  Afubmiatan  ;  '*  Dorond's  "  Pint  Afghan  War." 
t  '*  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Lavnrenoe." 
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aaeei^aadmtbe  ■— ■jiliiiM  qf  •  §trw  ovdaloM  pMfw—  The 
«erT  opeu^  BtBtfenl  o(  the  W—ifrtft,  Ikft  Lavd  AMkbad'b 
ocden  far  the  immbMii^ii  of  n  amy  had  ben  iaraed  with  the 
of  the 
ol 
flftnaee  ■yi^et  the  OMeaHSMSieB  ef  »  poBcT  ^''^  «^h  tlieir 
ofaioBi  had  Be¥er  beea  teeonSed.  In  CaineB  to  lord  Auckland 
h  Baj  be  giaaAed  thai  he  Tiewcd  the  whofe  ^auutiuu  thronf^  a  haie 
of  fev.  losfMcioii,  and  prejudice,  wbicb  bliaded  him.  alike  to  the 
peiiloae  foUj  and  the  marrdfeus  injastaoe  of  the  game  which  B<Hne 
of  hie  adTinera  vera  beot  on  playing. 

AH  thne^  SepteHbor  and  Oetabv  n^OMato  and  batienes 
were  aiaffchiiig  from  their  eereral  stataoas  towarda  the  amdj  plain 
of  the  8atiaj  at  Fxrbipar,  while  a  separate  cofaunn  of  troops  from 
Bosnbaj  was  prepanng  to  ctoob  the  water  to  the  eoast  of  Sind. 
Before  the  Beogal  troops  had  reached  their  oomiDon  camping- 
grond.  Lord  Auckland  had  pablJclj  annoonced  on  the  8th  of 
Hofcmber  the  retreat  of  the  Persian  armj  from  Herat.  After 
a  siege  of  nearly  ten  months,  oonspicnooA  for  the  splendid  connge  , 
aod  self-reliance  with  which  Eldred  Potttnger,  a  yoong  officer  of 
Qkt  Bombay  Artillery,  inspired  and  rirtaally  conducted  the  de. 
fence,  liA>>innTn»d  Shah  had  broken  np  his  camp  on  the  9th  of 
Heptember  and  begun  his  march  back  to  Teherin.  Alanned  by 
the  news  of  a  landing  effected  by  500  Bombay  Sepoys  on  an 
island  in  the  Pervian  Golf,  news  which  mmoar  magnified  into  as 
armed  invasion  of  Persia  iteelf,  and  warned  by  Colonel  Stoddart, 
Max-Ttnirs  envoy  to  bis  camp,  of  the  meestires  planned  by  the 
British  Goremment  for  compelling  him  to  raise  the  siege,  the 
8bah  bad  at  length  agreed  to  meet  oar  wishes  by  throwing  up  an 
enterprise  which  had  cottt  him  hearily  both  in  money  and  men 
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From  that  moment  Lord  Aackland  was  loft  without  a  decent 
excnse  for  sending  a  British  army  into  Afghanistan.  There  was 
nothing  moro  to  fear  from  Hussian  ai^ression  masked  by  I'ersian 
arms.  It  was  easy  then  to  draw  back  from  a  foolhardy  enterprise, 
to  which  nothing  in  the  Tripartite  Treaty  hod  committed  ns ; 
against  which  Shah  Shuja  had  so  often  protested,  and  towards 
which  no  solid  help  conid  be  expected  from  Ranjit  Singh  ;  for  onr 
shrewd  ''  ancient  ally  "  would  certainly  have  refused  a  passage  for 
our  troops  across  his  territory  into  the  passes  that  led  straight  to 
Kabul.  Bat  Lord  Auckland's  houi*  of  repentance  had  not  yet 
come.  The  same  General  Order  which  announced  the  safety  of 
Herat,  informed  the  world  that  the  intended  expedition  would  stiJl 
be  carried  out,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  friendly  power 
in  Eastern  Afghanistan,  and  of  "a  permanent  barrier  against 
schemes  of  aggression  upon  our  north-west  frontier." 

By  the  last  week  of  November  the  army  of  the  Indus,  14,000 
strong,  with  about  (3,000  of  Shah  Shuja's  levies  officered  by  our 
own  countrymen,  had  assembled  at  Firozpar  under  Sir  Henry 
Fane,  Commander-in-Chief  for  Bocgal.  But  that  tino  old  soldier 
no  longer  cared  to  command  an  army  about  to  bu  reduced  in 
numbers,  and  destined  for  a  smaller  object  than  the  relief  of 
Herat.  Ill-health  and  other  causes  decided  him  to  resign  his  post 
and  prepare  for  his  homeward  voyage.  Of  the  troops  assembled 
nnder  his  orders  one  column,  about  9,500  strong,  commanded  by 
Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  was  at  once  warned  for  active  service, 
while  the  remainder  were  to  be  hold  in  reserve  at  Ludtdna  and 
Finizpur.  The  command  of  a  Bombay  column,  5,600  strong,  was 
entrusted  to  Sir  John  Keane,  who  was  to  take  command  of  the 
whole  force  as  soon  as  the  two  columns  came  together.  The 
Shah's  contingent  would  make  its  own  way  through  Sind  in  some 
sort  of  conoert  with  Willoaghby's  division. 

A  grand  meeting  at  Firozpnr  between  the  Governor-General 
and  the  one-eyed  Lion  of  the  Paujab  served  as  a  showy  prelude 
to  the  serious  business  on  which  we  had  embarked  so  li>(ht]y. 
Reviews,  festivities,  and  splendid  pageants  lit  up  the  close  of 
November,  and  the  first  days  of  the  following  month.*  On  the 
10th  December  Cotton's  army  began  its  march  down  the  left  bank 
of  the  Satlaj  towards  Sind,  encumbered  by  a  train  of  30,000 
camels,  and  38,000  camp-followers.  The  roundabout  course 
selected  for  its  advance  to  Kandahar  and  KAbul,  by  way  of  Sakhar 
and   the  Bolau  Pass,  lay  thi-ough  mure  than  a  thousand  miles  of 

*  The  most  beaaiifal  Kowa  of  the  jrear  in  Upper  Indw,  cold  anil  brigfat. 
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iJUwatered  plains  and  rngged  monntoins,  peopled  either  bjr  law- 
leas  tribes  or  ill-wishers  to  onr  rule.  From  the  first  its  prepress 
depended  partly  on  its  own  supplies,  partly  on  such  help  as 
the  rulers  of  the  country  traversed  could  bo  induced  to  afford- 
For  the  latter  purpose  it  bocame  needful  to  employ  the  usuaI 
methods  adopted  by  the  strong  towards  the  weak.  The  friendly 
Khan  of  Bbawulpnr  had  to  bo  bullied  and  lectured  by  our  political 
agents  into  fnmisbin)^  the  supplies  demanded  for  our  troops.  To- 
wards the  reluctant  Amirs  of  Sind  yet  stronger  measuree  had  to 
be  taken.  It  was  no  time  to  stand  on  scruples,  to  respect  the 
faith  of  treaties  which  the  need  of  the  moment  had  rendered 
obsolete.  Colonel  Pottinger,  onr  Resident  at  Haidrabad,  informed 
the  Amira  that  *'  the  article  of  the  treaty  ** — mudo  in  1832 — *'  which 
prohibits  the  using  of  the  Indus  for  the  conveyance  of  military 
stores  must  necessarily  be  snspcnded  during  the  course  of  these 
operations."  Tliey  were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  "  in- 
dependence, if  not  of  their  rule,"  in  the  event  of  resistance  to  our 
demands,  or  of  any  further  intrigues  with  Persia.  With  a  brutal 
frankness  worthy  of  Napoleon,  they  were  assured  that  "  neither 
the  ready  power  to  crush  and  annihilate  them,  nor  the  will  to  call 
it  into  action,  waa  wanting,  if  it  appeared  requisite,  however  re- 
motely, for  the  safety  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Kmpire,  or  frontier." 
Under  the  pressure  applied  by  Bumes,  Pottinger,  and  Macnaghten, 
backed  up  by  the  stronger  persuasions  of  an  actual  march  in  force 
on  their  own  capital,  and  of  the  WeMefHe^/i  attack  on  Karachi, 
the  hapless  Princes  yielded  to  their  hard  fate.  The  island- 
fortress  of  Bokhar  on  the  Indus,  between  Sakhar  and  Rohri,  was 
surrendered  for  the  time  into  British  keeping;  the  tribute  money 
assigned  to  Shah  Shuja  under  the  Tripartite  Treaty  wa«  at 
length  paid  over ;  and  on  the  6th  February,  1839,  the  Amirs 
agreed  by  a  new  treaty  to  pay  three  lakhs  a  year  for  the  support 
of  a  small  British  garrison  in  Sind. 

That  difRcuUy  thus  got  over,  Keone  resumed  his  march  from 
Kotri  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  while  Cotton,  retracing  his 
steps  to  Bohri,  mode  the  best  of  his  way  across  the  river  to 
Shaikapnr,  where  the  Shah's  force  had  long  been  waiting  for 
him.  From  Sbaikiipur  on  the  22nd  of  February  Cotton's  force  set 
out  for  D4dar,  near  the  Bolan  Pass,  on  a  drear)'  march  of  171 
miles,  96  of  which  lay  throngh  a  broad  desert,  dotted  by  a  few 
villages,  and  almost  barren  alike  of  water  and  forage  even  of  the 
poorest  sort.*  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  store  up  suppliea 
•  Punind'e  *'  Pint  Afghan  War." 
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beforehand  along  the  road  for  a  force  which,  inclndiiig  camp- 
followers,  nnmbered  80,000,  besides  3,000  horses  and  30,000 
camels.  By  the  10th  of  March  Cotton  found  himself  at  Diidar 
with  an  army  weakened  by  sickness,  and  farther  disabled  by  heavy 
losses  in  camels,  horses,  baggage,  and  camp-followors.  Aft«r  a 
few  da)'^'  roBt  his  troops  on  the  I6th  begto  their  tuilsomo  marah 
up  the  stony  gorges  of  the  iiol&n  Pass,  which  wound  for  sixty 
miles  through  the  desolate  mountain- barrier  that  divides  Sind 
from  Bilachiatio.  Hundreds  of  camels  fell  dead  or  dying  during 
the  seven  days  that  paased  before  the  troops  emerged  into  the 
welcome  verdnre  of  the  Shdl  Valley.  liilvichi  marauders  harassed 
the  rear  brigade,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  plundering  the  baggage. 
Three  days  later  Keane  reached  Kwatta,  in  the  highland  valley  of 
Shal,  where  his  tired,  half-starved  soldiers  had  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  Bombay  column  and  Shah  Shujd's  troops. 

By  the  *?th  of  April  the  combined  forces  were  encamped  around 
Kwatta,  under  the  chief  command  of  Sir  John  Keane.  With  a 
total  loss  of  20,000  camels,  of  mach  baggage,  and  many  camp- 
followers,  they  had  got  thus  far  on  the  road  to  Kabul,  only  to  find 
themselves  placed  on  half  rations  before  they  had  entered  on  the 
real  business  of  the  campaign.  The  scanty  supplies  obtainable 
from  the  Shal  valley  were  soon  exhausted,  and  the  Khan  of  Kalat, 
whose  country  yielded  little  grain  and  only  a  few  thousand  sheep, 
could  do  little  to  help  us,  even  if  he  would.  Nothing  remained 
but  to  push  on  to  Kandahdr  through  a  tumbled  sea  of  bare,  bleak, 
mgged  hills,  cloven  by  a  pass  shorter,  but  not  less  forraidivble,  than 
tho  Bolan.  The  guns,  great  and  small,  wore  dragged  by  bheer 
strength  of  human  will  and  muscle  up  the  stony  steeps  of  the  snow- 
capped Khojftk.  Happily  no  enemy,  except  stray  groups  of 
marauding  Afghans  or  Biluchis,  disputed  our  advance;  but  the 
loss  of  baggage,  tents,  camels,  and  warlike  stores  was  very  great, 
and  both  men  and  horses  were  worn  out  with  hunger,  thirst,  and 
fatigue,  when  on  the  2Cth  of  April  tho  main  body  arrived  before 
Kandahdr.* 

On  the  4th  of  May  the  last  of  the  Bombay  troops  came  into 
camp  in  the  fertile  valley  on  which  stands  the  capital  of  Western 
Afghdnistan.  The  Kandahur  chiefs  hod  6ed  from  that  city  at  the 
6rst  sounds  of  a  British  advance  from  Kwatta.  On  tho  8th  a 
grand  parade  was  got  up  in  honour  of  ShahShujd,  whoso  previous 
entrance  into  the  city  had  been  hailed,  accowling  to  Macnaghten, 
with  "  feelings  nearly  amounting  to  adoration."  No  such  feelings 
*  Id  od*  oivcb  aIodc  the  UTalry  brigadt  lo«t  Bfty'tight  bonts. 
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certainly  displayed  thomBolvos  on  the  8tli  of  May,  when 
hundred  Afgbins  came  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  installing  their 
new  king.     Whatever  liking  the  people  of  Kandaliir  might  have 
retained  for  a  son  of  Ahmad  Shah  was  cooled,  if  not  qaenched,  bj 
the  sight  of  those  Famngi  invaders,  whoae  bayonets  had  broaglb 
him  home.* 

After  a  halt  of  two  monthfi,  EeanOt  on  the  27th  of  Jnne,  pi 
sued  his   march  towards  Ghazni,   leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  at 
Kandahar,  and  loaviDg  also  the  heavy  guua  which  be  had  brought 
thither  with  so  much  difficulty  throngli  the  Boldn  and  Khojak 
PasflOB.      Od   the  21st  of  July  his  troops  came  within  sight  of 
the  famous  stronghold  whence   the  terrible  Mahmud,  more  than 
eight  centuries  earlier,  had  issued  forth  again  and  again   to  over> 
throw  the  armies  and   harry  the  plains  of  Hindustan.     Too  lat% 
Keane  discovered  the  real  strength   of  the  place  which   he  hafl 
been  taught  to  regard  as  indefensible.     But  time  was  precious, 
provisions  were  rnnning  short,  and  in  his  camp  were  skilful  ani 
daring   engineers  and    soldiers  ready  for    any   desperate    wc 
Guided  by  information  received  from  a  nephew  of  Dost  Mohi 
mud,  the   Chief  Engineer,   Thompson,   propobod  to  blow  in  the 
Kabul  Gate  and  carry  tho  fortress  by  a  sudden  assault.      His  plan 
was  accepted  with  all  its  hazards.      In  tho  early  dawn  of  the  23rd 
of  July,  an  explosion  party,  led  by  Henry  Durand,  laid  the  powder- 
bags  and  fired   the  train.     At  a  given  signal   Dennie's  stormc 
poured   through  the  broken  gate.  Sale's  column  followed  de 
upon  their  steps,  and  after  a  little  hand*tu-hand  Gghting,  G1 
was  won.     The  enemy  fled  from  the  citadel  in  wild  panic, 
their  leader,   Prince   Haidar,  a  son   of  Dost  Mohammad,  fell 
prisoner  into  our  hands.t 

This  bold,  though  haz&rdons,  stroke  sealed,  for  a  time,  the 
of  Dost  Mohammad.  Ho  had  sent  his  son,  Akbar  E^to,  to 
hinder  the  advance  of  an  army  which  Prince  Timnr,  son  of 
Shah  Shuja,  was  leading  with  the  help  of  Colonel  Wade  through 
the  Kliaibar  Pass  to  Jalilabad.  Akbar  was  now  recalled  to  aid 
the  defence  of  Kabul-  The  Amir  himself  would  have  made 
lafit  stand  at  Argandi,  twenty-five  miles  from  Kabo]  on 
Ghazni  road.     He  implored  his  followers  on  the  Kor&n  to  be 

•  *'N"one  of  ble  own  coantrymen,'' wye  Sir  G.  Lnvrcnco,  "came  in  to  pli 
tticir  ftllegiance,  and  the  ^-otiDtryvriut  clearly  ag&init  lu" — {"Forty  Y^ant' Sendee ; 
India  "). 

t  Tlie  story  of  the  aaaault  as  told  hy  Dorabd  hinuelf  abova  bow  fearfallj  ni 
waa  Ui6  line  tbat  separaleil  aacoeas  from  (ailore. 


to  their  salt  a  little  longer ;  to  join  him  in  "  one  last  charge  against 
those  Farangi  dogs."  Bnt  they  bad  no  heart  for  what  seemed  a 
losing  game,  and  Akbar  returned  onlj  to  cover  his  father's  flight 
into  the  wilds  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  Even  then  the  fe&ra  or  the 
malice  of  the  Amir's  persecutors  dogged  his  stei>s.  A  small  body 
'  of  Indian  and  AfghAn  horsemen,  led  by  the  dashing  James  Ontram, 
rode  off  in  hot  chase  of  the  royal  fugitive.  But  the  treachery  of 
Haji  Khan,  the  Afghan  leader,  who  acted  as  guide  to  the  hunting- 
party,  thwarted  all  their  best  efforts  ;  and  when  Outrara  reached 
Bamidn  on  the  Baikh  frontier,  Dost  Mohammad  was  still  some 
zoarches  ahead  on  his  way  to  Bokhara.* 

On  the  7ib  of  August  Shah  Shujd,  glittering  with  jewels  and 
mounted  on  a  white  charger,  was  escorted  in  triumph  by  Keane's 
troops  through  the  streets  of  Kabul  tuto  his  citadel-palace,  the 
Bala  Hissar.  No  sounds  or  signs  of  popular  welcome  heralded 
his  approach  ;  of  those  who  came  out  to  stare  at  the  parsing  show, 
harJly  one  greeted  his  new  sovereign  with  a  common  salaam.  "  It 
was  more  **  says  Kaye,  **  like  a  funeral  procession  than  the  entry 
of  a  king  into  the  capital  of  his  restored  dominious." 

The  osnal  honours  and  rewards  were  Iwstowed  by  a  grateful 
Government  on  their  victorious  troops.  Sir  John  Keanc  obtained 
his  peerage,  Macuaghten  a  baronetcy,  and  Wade  a  knighthood. 
The  same  honour  had  already  been  allotted  to  Bumes,  who  con- 
sented to  serve  for  a  time  under  Macnaghten,  now  established  as 
Resident  at  the  Shah's  Court.  The  moment  seemed  to  have  come 
when  the  Army  of  the  Indus  might  withdraw  from  AfghAn  terri- 
tory in  accordance  with  the  pledges  of  the  Simla  Manifesto.  But 
neither  to  Sir  William  Macnaghten  nor  to  Lord  Auckland  did 
Ruch  a  means  of  escape  from  a  false  position  recommend  itself. 
The  death  of  Kanjit  Singh  in  June  removed  one  solid  guaranteu 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  our  Sikh  allies,  and  Shah  Shujii  was 
loath  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  British  bayonets  while  Dost 
Mohammad  remained  at  large.  The  demon  of  Kassophobia 
hnxtgered  for  yet  more  victims,  and  the  Nemesis  of  our  wrong- 
doing had  already  begun  its  work.  Lord  Auckland  decided  to 
withdraw  a  part  of  the  invading  army,  leaving  strong  garrisons  at 
Kandahar  and  Kabul,  Ghazni  and  Jalalabad. 

In  the  middle  of  September  the  Bombay  column  under  General 
Wiltshire  began  its  homeward  march.  On  its  way  down  to  Sind 
it    was  ordered  by  Macnaghten  to  occupy   Kalat   in  requital   of 

*  It  may  have  been  fortunftte  for  tlte  banters  th«t  tbe;  uiacd  tbeir  ynj,  for  the 
Amir's  ucoft  liill  anmbcred  toms  2,000  iUnnch  AfghAiu. 
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Hehrib  Khan*e  alleged  dislojalfy  ftsd  bad  faith.  This  sentenee 
ftg&inst  a  raler  gniltj  only  of  powerleaanees  to  restrain  his  turba- 
lent  sabjects  iraa  daly  carried  out.  On  the  15th  of  October 
Kalab  was  stormed  and  captured,  after  a  deeperato  stmgirle,  in 
which  the  brave  old  Khan  and  his  chief  officers  fell,  fighting 
gtnbbomly  to  the  last.  B/  that  time  Keane  himself  with  the 
scanty  residue  of  the  Bengal  troops  was  qaieily  morchiu^  down  to 
Peshawar  by  way  of  Jalalabad  and  the  Khaibar  Pass.  He  had 
hardly  emerged  from  the  gloomy  gorges  o£  the  Snlaiman  Hills 
when  the  highlauders  of  the  Khaibar  renewed  their  late  attac3u 
npoD  the  little  garrison  of  Ali  Masjid,  a  fort  commanding  the 
eastern  ontlet  from  the  Pass.  After  some  lively  skirmishing, 
checked  by  the  arrival  of  succours  from  Peshawar  and  Jalalabad, 
the  Khaibari  guardians  of  the  Pass  nere  induced  by  Macnagb- 
tan's  agent,  Capt&tn  Mackeson,  to  refrain  from  further  molestation 
in  return  for  a  yearly  subsidy  of  £8,030.* 

One  step  in  a  foolish  coarse  invariably  leads  to  many  more. 
We  had  replaced  Shah  Shuj&  on  the  throne  whence  he  had  been 
driven  nearly  thirty  years  before.  The  "  military  promenade  "  to 
K^bul  had  been  achieved  at  some  cost  to  the  Treasury,  but  with 
no  great  loss  of  soldiers*  lives.  But  to  oonquer  the  country  was 
one  thing,  to  assure  its  acquiescence  in  a  rule  propped  up  hj 
foreign  bayonets  was  quite  another.  The  Afghans  are  a  proud, 
war-loving,  bigoted,  unruly  people,  always  ready  to  quarrel  among 
themselves,  to  take  up  arms  for  revenge  or  mere  plunder,  to  carry 
on  blood-feuds  between  tribe  and  tribe,  family  and  family,  for 
generations.  But  they  are  just  as  ready  to  combine  on  fit  occa- 
sion against  invaders  of  an  alien  mcc  and  a  hostile  creed.  These 
Montonegrius  of  Central  Asia  might  be  cowed  for  the  momunt  into 
BuUen  submission  to  overwhelming  force.  But  how  long  would 
that  submission  last  after  the  withdrawal  of  half  that  force,  and 
the  scattering  of  the  remainder  over  a  country  larger  than  Spain, 
more  ragged  than  Switzerland  itself  P 

For  a  time,  indeed,  things  went  on  smoothly  enough,  with  some- 
thing of  "  the  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  IkjIow."  If  the 
Shah  reigned,  Macnaghten  and  his  officers  governed.  Onr  soldiers 
acted  as  the  Shah's  police  ;  English  officers  made  their  voices  beard 
in  the  civil  government;  English  gold  was  freely  spent  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  new  rule.  Macnaghten 's  fussy  ambition, 
sparred  on  by  a  consuming  dread  of  Russia,  knew  no  curb.     He 

*  Dnntnd'i  "  Fint  Afghui  War."  A  e«rt«iii  smoant  of  biftok  nul  bad  bmn 
paid  to  Uie  oluumsn  of  the  Khaibar  by  ■nooeanve  ralen  at  Kdbul. 
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had  already  sent  Major  D'Arcy  Todd  to  Herat  in  order  to  improre 
our  new-born  friendship  for  tho  vilianons  Shah  Kamrdn,  who 
a^rreed  for  a  heavy  bribe  to  do  all  that  was  asked  of  hitHf  while 
he  and  his  like-miuded  Minister,  Yar  Mohammad,  quietly  in- 
triced  against  ns  at  Teheran.  Todd  in  his  torn  deepatehod 
Captain  James  Abbott  to  the  Dsbek  Khan  of  Khiva,  the  Kharisra 
of  an  older  day,  lying  between  the  Oxus  and  tho  Sea  of  Aral.  The 
Khan,  who  waa  momently  dreading  n  Uussian  invasion  from 
Orenburg  in  requital  for  the  raids  of  his  man-Rtealing  Turkomans, 
listened  coorteously  to  the  Englishman's  overtures  and  presently 
deputed  him  on  a  mission  of  amity  to  tho  Tzar  himself.  CapfAin 
Richmond  Shakespeare,  who  replaced  Abbott  at  Khiva,  had  the 
pleasure  of  conducting  to  Orenburg  four  hundred  Russian  slaves 
whom  the  Khan  had  fouud  it  politic  to  sot  free.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  these  poor  fellows  that  their  deliverance  from  a  cruel 
bondage  preceded  the  utter  coUapBe  of  tho  expedition  which 
Perofaki  led  out  from  the  Caspian  towards  Khiva  in  November, 
1839* 

Another  emissary,  the  ill-starrod  Arthur  Conolly,  wae  sent  off 
in  the  following  year  to  Kokuu,  another  of  those  Kh&nate  or 
Settled  Statt's  that  fringe  or  dot  the  vast  expanse  of  rolling  plain 
or  steppes  watered  mainly  by  two  rivers,  the  Sir  and  the  Amu,  the 
Jamrtes  and  Oxus  of  former  days  ;  and  thinly  peopled  by  roving 
tribes  of  Turkomans,  U6l>ek8,  Kirghiz,  and  other  branches  of  the 
great  Mongol  race.  It  was  from  Kok4n,  then  called  Firgh&na, 
that  Babar  had  issued  three  centuries  before  to  found,  after  many 
strange  turns  of  fortune,  tho  Moghal  Empire  of  Hindustan.  From 
Kokan  the  eager,  high-sonled  Conolly  afterwards  went  on  to 
Bokhara,  another  of  the  KhllnatB  aforesaid,  in  hopes  of  reRcning 
Macneil's  envoy.  Colonel  Stoddart,  from  Iho  long  and  ciniol  im- 
prisonment to  which  the  merciless  tyrant  then  ruling  tho  central 
seat  of  great  Tiraur's  empire  had  doomed  the  victim  of  his  own 
indiscretions  and  the  Amir's  invincible  distrust.  Macnaghten  for 
bis  part  would  have  used  stronger  mpasurcs  to  secure  Stoddart 'a 
release;  but  Lord  Auckland's  courage  would  not  go  the  length 
of  ordering  a  campaign  in  tho  heart  of  Central  Asia  in  behalf 
of  an  B^nt  who  utterly  refused  to  owe  his  freedom  to  the  inter- 
vention of  a  Russian  Elchi.  ConoUy'a  arrival  served  only  to  in- 
flame the  Amir's  ill-feeling  towards  tho  conquerors  of  Afghanist-lin. 

*  Ferofiki't  eolamni  tel  oat  from  Oienfaorg  juit  u  winter  ru  utiing  to.  Cold 
and  bknixtiip  stoppe'1  him  abort  in  ibi  miildle  of  Lbe  atcppes,  nntl  sent  him  back 
with  hetkiy  kMwt  in  men  and  ctrocli. 
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The  letters  he  had  written  to  the  Qaeen  of  England  remained  on- 
answered  ;  and  Dr.  Lord's  aggressive  doings  in  the  regions  border- 
ing the  Oxtis  had  filled  him  with  fresh  alarm,  now  deepened  by 
the  approach  of  an  English  stranger  from  the  hostile  Khanat  of 
Kokiin.  Conolly  reached  Bokhara  only  to  become  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  a  potentate  from  whose  mercy  he  had  nothing  ta 
hope. 

In  Doctor  Lord  of  the  Company's  Medical  Service  the  Govemor- 
Oeneral's  Envoy  had  found  a  willing  helpmate  in  the  nnprofitable 
game  of  sowing  the  wind.  In  the  autumn  of  1839  Macnaghten  had 
sent  Lord  with  a  few  hundred  Sepoys  and  six  light  guns  to  keep  the 
peace  in  the  Afghan  country  beyond  the  Hindu  Kush.  Lord  kept 
it  for  a  time  by  a  display  of  force  and  folly  which  could  only  iasne 
in  fresh  embroilments.  The  deposition  of  a  petty  chief  in  the 
Saigan  Valley  provoked  the  ill-will  of  the  neighbouring  Dsbek 
chiefs,  and  converted  theKhiin  of  Bokhara  from  Dost  Mohaaunad'a 
jailer  into  his  ally.  Set  free  by  thn  very  hands  that  had  lately 
doomed  him  to  a  hopeless  imprisonment,  the  fugitive  Amir  of 
Kabul  straightway  set  himself  to  renew  the  fight  for  hie  lost 
kingdom.  His  old  fi-iend,  the  Chief  of  Knlnm,  who  had  sheltered 
him  and  his  family  on  their  flight  from  Kabul,  readily  gave  him 
what  kelp  he  conld.  The  Usbeks  flocked  by  thousands  to  the 
standard  of  a  leader  who  hoped  to  "rid  the  conntry  of  the  hated 
infidel,  and  whose  name  had  stUl  the  power  to  draw  over  to  his 
aide  a  large  uumbor  of  Afghan  soldiers  serving  under  the  Britisb 
flag. 

For  DoBt  Mohammad,  however,  the  hour  of  triumph  was  not 
yet  come.  By  the  middle  of  September,  1839,  the  brave  Colonel 
Dennie  had  taken  command  of  the  reinforced  troops  at  Bamiau. 
With  3()0  sabres,  500  bayonets,  and  two  guns,  he  marched  out  on 
the  18th  against  Dost  Mohummad's  G,000  horse  and  foot.  The  fire 
of  Mackenzie's  guns  and  the  bold  advaoce  of  oar  sturdy  Gorkhas 
and  Sepoys  soon  threw  the  enemy  into  utter  confusion,  whilo 
Hart's  and  Anderson's  troopers  turned  the  confnainn  into  a  hope- 
less rout.  Dost  Mohammad  with  his  two  sons,  Akbar  and  Afxal 
Khan,  and  a  small  remnant  of  hisfollowcrs,  fled  over  the  hilla  east- 
ward into  the  KohistAn,  where  he  could  still  hope  for  aid  from 
many  of  the  chiefs  who  had  just  been  tendering  a  feigned  sub- 
mission to  the  new  raler.  To  watch  his  movements  and  counteract 
his  designs,  a  £01*00  was  despatched  from  Kjibul  under  Sale  and 
Bnrnes,  who  harassed  the  conntry  of  the  hostile  chiefs,  tak 
•omoof  their  forts,  destroying  their  villages,  and  beating  up  th^j 
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uampB.  At  ParwandiTa,  on  the  2iid  of  November,  Sale  oame  np 
with  Dost  Mohanimfid  himself,  strongly  posted  on  the  rough  f^iind 
sloping  np  to  the  adjacent  hills.  Before  Sale's  advance  the  enemy 
kept  retreating.  The  British  commander  poshed  his  cavalry  for- 
ward from  both  flankH  to  cut  off  the  retreat.  Two  sqnadrons  of 
the  2nd  Bengal  Ca\-alry  bood  came  within  easy  reach  of  twn  hnndred 
Afghan  horsemen  whom  Doet  Mohammad  waa  leading  off  the  field. 
Turning  at  his  command,  the  Afghans  prepared  to  meet  their 
pursaers.  Fraser  gave  the  word  to  charge  ;  but  his  men,  smitten 
with  unacconntablc  pitnic,  wavered,  foil  back,  and  fled  like  scared 
sheep.  Thus  deserted,  these  few  English  officers  dashed  on  into 
the  enemy's  ranks,  resolved  to  hew  their  way  through  ordie.  Three 
of  them,  including  Dr.  Lord,  were  killed,  and  two  severely  wounded. 
Among  the  few  survivors  was  Frajser  himself,  who,  covered  with 
blood,  his  sword-arm  disabled,  rode  up  to  Sale  and  calmly  reported 
his  men's  misconduct.  For  a  time  the  Afghans  defiantly  kept 
tlieir  ground  until  the  advance  of  oar  guns  and  infantry  warned 
them  quietly  to  withdraw. 

With  characteristic  rashness  Bumes  at  once  wrote  off  to  Mac- 
naghten,  urging  him  to  recall  Sale's  force  and  concentrate  all  his 
troops  at  Kabul.  An  hour  or  two  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
as  the  envoy  was  returning  from  his  evening  ride,  an  Afghan 
horseman  rode  up  and  told  him  that  the  Amir,  Dost  Mohammad, 
was  close  at  hand.  In  another  moment  the  Amir  himself  came 
up,  dismounted,  and  offered  his  sword  to  Macnaghteu,  whoso  pro- 
tection  he  claimed  as  one  who  had  met  his  foes  in  fair  fight,  but 
felt  the  nsclesaness  of  further  resistance.  Returning  the  sword 
to  its  owner,  the  envoy  begged  him  to  remount,  and  they  rodo 
together  into  Kabul,  the  Amir  talking  freely  by  the  wny  about  his 
l&te  adventures,  and  asking  many  questions  concerning  those  of 
his  family  who  had  already  found  safe  shelter  in  the  hands  of  our 
countrymen.  During  hia  stay  at  Kabul  the  captive  Barakzai  was 
treated  with  every  courtesy,  not  only  hy  the  leading  officers  of  the 
garrison,  who  admired  him  as  much  as  they  despised  Shab  Shuja, 
but  above  all  by  the  same  Macnaghtec  who  hail  junt  been  propos- 
iDg  to  set  a  price  upon  the  Amir's  head,  and  had  lately  written  to 
Lord  Auckland  that  "  no  mercy  should  he  shown  to  the  man  who 
is  the  author  of  all  the  evils  that  are  now  distracting  the 
country."*  In  a  very  different  strain  did  the  envoy  now  address 
his  chief,  pleading   for  liberal   treatment  of  the  noble   prisoner. 


*  Duimnd'a  "First  Afghan  Wm  ;  '*  Kajo's  '*  War  in  AfgbanifiUin." 
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who,  on  the  12th  of  Novembor,  was  to  set  out  for  Ladidna  in 
charge  of  a  stroDg  escort  commanded  bj  Sir  Willonghby  Cotton. 
"  Tho  Shah  had  no  claim  on  na  ;  we  had  no  hand  in  depriring  him  of 
his  kingdom,  wheren^  we  ejected  the  Dost,  who  never  offended  us, 
in  snpport  of  our  policy  of  which  he  is  the  victim."*  Such  were 
the  words  in  which  Maonaghten  described  the  very  policy  which 
he  had  been  among  the  first  to  advocate,  and  tho  most  resolate  to 
carry  out. 

Thus  far,  at  any  rate,  tho  great  game  ho  loved  to  talk  of  had 
not  gronlly  prospered.  AU  his  bribes,  and  all  Todd's  arguments, 
had  failed  to  reconcile  Prince  Kami*an  to  the  proposed  admission 
of  a  British  contingent  into  Herat.  More  than  once  had  Mac- 
naghten  nrged  the  Governor-General  to  annex  Herit  by  fottse, 
and  to  punish  tho  perfidy  of  the  Sikhs,  whose  emissaries  were  at 
work  in  the  BAla  Hiaa^r  itself,  by  occupying  Peshawar,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  Paujab.  But  calmer  counaels  prevailed  at  Calcutta, 
and  the  envoy  had  to  chew  the  cud  of  his  annoyance  at  all  such 
proofs  of  a  "drivelling  beneath  contempt."  Ho  conld  only  sigh 
for  "  a  Wellesloy  or  a  Hastings,"  as  if  either  of  those  statosmon 
would  have  lent  himself  for  one  moment  to  the  mad  enterpriaea 
of  a  political  fanatic,  who  saw  nothing  but  the  goal  of  hia  wild 
desires. 

Meanwhile  troubles  had  arisen  in  other  districts  held  or 
traversed  by  onr  troops.  The  hardy  Ghilzai  tribes  of  the  hill- 
country  between  Ghazni  and  Kandabkr,  who  had  never  brooked 
a  nilcr,  Afghan  or  other,  for  ages  past,  and  who  lived  mainly 
on  plunder  and  heavy  tolls  wrong  from  passing  caravans,  now 
eaw  their  freedom  endangered,  their  old  rights  and  porqnisitea 
curtailed  by  the  white-faced  strangers,  who  bore  themselves  like 
mastcrB  in  a  land  that  was  not^  that  never  should  1>e,  theirs.  In 
the  spring  of  1840  some  two  or  three  thousand  of  these  proud 
highlanders  charged  fiercely  at  tho  gnns  and  Sepoys  of  Anderson's 
little  force,  whicli  Nott  had  sent  forth  against  them  from 
Kandih^r.  Swept  down  by  showers  of  grape,  their  horsomen 
checked  again  and  again  by  Spence*B  bayonets,  the  asaailants 
sullenly  withdrew^,  leaving  two  hundred  dead  on  the  field.  Nott'a 
energy  in  other  directions  improved  the  lessons  taught  by  this 
defeat,  and  inclined  the  Ghilzai  chiefs  to  accept  the  bargain  which 
Macnaghten  at  length  saw  fit  to  offer.     For  a  yearly  subsidy  of 

*  Marsbman's  "  Hiatory  of  India. "  From  Ladiiliu  he  vaa  sent  od  to  Cftlentta, 
trhore  he  becuue  tbc  hoooured  gnest  of  the  QoTcnior-QenorAl,  Aod  oftoo  pUTod  ml 
ebeu  with  Min  E^len. 
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£3,000  they  agreed  to  refmin  from  attacking  convoys  and  other- 
wise distarbing  the  peace  of  the  Li^hwayH. 

About  the  aame  timo  serious  risings  of  Marri,  K&kar,  and  other 
Biluchi  tribes  were  reported  fi-om  all  parts  of  the  country  between 
KwHttaand  Kalat.  Several  small  bodies  of  British  anil  .Shah's 
Sepoys  suffered  terrible  mishaps  from  foes  who  knew  how  to  take 
them  at  a  disadvantage.  Kwatta  itself  was  for  a  moment  in 
imminent  danger  of  assault.  The  new  Khan  of  Kalat,  our  own 
nominee,  wbs  driven  from  his  throne  by  a  successful  revolt  among 
hie  own  snlijects,  headed  by  the  son  of  that  Mehrab  Khan  who 
had  died  fighting  the  year  before  in  defence  of  his  capital  and  his 
throne.  Even  at  Dadar,  on  the  Sind  side  of  the  Bolao  Pass,  the 
conrage  of  our  troops  was  sharply  tested  in  repelling  a  Herce 
attack  led  by  the  same  prince,  Nasir  Khan.  Not  till  November 
was  Kalat  re-occupied  by  some  of  Nott's  troops.  A  mouth  later 
Nasiir  Khan,  after  a  crushing  defeat  from  Marshall's  column,  found 
himself  a  helpless  fugitive  in  the  wilds  of  Biluchist^n.*  Once 
more  there  seemed  fop  the  moment  a  lull  in  the  affairs  of  Shah 
ShnjA's  kingdom.  Macnaghten's  sanguine  epirit  mistook  the  lull 
for  a  settled  calm.  In  spite  of  appearances,  of  warnings  from 
many  qoarters,  from  soldiers,  for  instance,  like  Nott,  and 
"politicals"  like  Todd  and  Hawlinson,  the  Envoy  still  pinned  hia 
faith  on  Shah  ShujA  as  the  ablest  man  in  his  kingdom,  and  the 
most  loyal  of  allies ;  still  fondled  his  absurd  belief  in  the  power 
of  British  gold  and  bayonets  to  reconcile  Shah  Shuja's  country- 
men to  the  rnle  of  a  mere  puppet,  surrounded  and  set  in  play  by 
worthless  favourites  and  the  hired  tools  of  foreign  infidels.  Ho 
would  not  hear  a  word  said  against  the  Shah,  whom  Nott  and 
other  competent  observers  already  accused  of  plotting  with  his 
fellow- tribesmen  to  get  rid  of  his  English  friends.  Ha<l  his 
avowed  wishes  been  always  equal  to  oommands,  Nott  himself,  the 
ablest  officer  in  the  country,  the  man  who  by  right  of  merit  and 
long  service  ooght  to  have  replaced  Cotton  at  KAbnl,  would  have 
been  summarily  recalled  from  Kandaliar. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TILI   IVHSmia    or  THK   AFGHAN   BDBBLB. 

BicnmK  tho  end  of  IH-tO,  tho  Inll  of  which  we  have  spokt 
bt>)cun  Ut  ctir  nud  frcsiheu  towardtj  a  g&la  A  mle  administered 
greedy  ap«t4trts  nml  enforced  by  the  presence  of  foreign  ba^^ioeli 
drove  oron  tho  Shah*8  meet  powerful  adherents  into  secrel  plet- 
tinj7,  erelong  into  open  rorolt.  A  policy  which  excjnd«d  Ike 
KtiAnA  or  chtofs  of  his  own  Darmni  tribe  from  all  their  forsMt 
|k>worand  in6uo&oc  could  not  bnt  deepen  tho  growing  diaUfeoboa. 
TlioT  had  home  much  in  hopes  of  an  earlj  end  to  tike  aoiovrm  «t 
Bhtiah  troops  and  officers  in  their  soroeiga's  ooantry.  B«t  Ifcic 
(Md  warned  no  nearer  now  than  a  ye«r  agow  One  of  tke  cUi^ 
aaoMd  Akter  KhiUi,  had  a  special  grudge  against  tike 
wkioli  had  rajaoled  hia  claims  to  the  kwdahip  of 
Saavouair  bia  loOowara  to  the  6«ld,  be  gained, 
S8^  ft  cifvftl  TMSte«3r  over  the  royalist  troops.  Bmt  «  fcv  d^i 
iMtar  tka  forea  whk^  NoM  had  asst  oat  i^ainst  kisi  froas  Cm- 
^OriLr  drora  tftw  iasugents  with  hoaT^r  loai  fn»  ^kmr  f  1  iiTi'  ■. 
•ad  th*  flMwt  of  wuitar  mmk  tbe  awrivots  hack  far  m  tiaa  ts 
lU  aMiar  ol   tkair  owm  knaw      la  tb 
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for  the  victors'  advance.  By  that  time  Aktar  Khan,  who  had 
meanwhile  swom  allegiance  to  the  Shah,  had  been  emboldened 
\xj  promisea  of  secret  aid  from  Herdt  to  renew  the  game  of  armed 
inBurrection.  Hi8  Darani  clansmen  rallied  tobis  standard,  eager 
for  plunder  and  revenj^e.  AVoodbnrn'a  troops  advancing  to  the 
Helmand  earlj  in  July,  had  to  sustain  a  long  day's  fight  with  a 
nmnerons  and  resolnte  foe;  a  fight  in  which  hia  own  progress  was 
sorely  hindered  by  the  cowardice  or  the  treachery  of  the  Shah's 
Janbaz  horse,  before  his  wearied  soldiers  knew  themselves  masters 
of  the  tield. 

Six  weeks  latoi'  the  Janbaz  retrieved  their  character  in  asuccess- 
fal  fight  between  Griffin's  column  and  some  5,000  of  Aktar  Kh&n's 
Daranis,  strongly  posted  behind  the  garden  walls  of  Khawind. 
Safdar  Jang,  a  son  of  Shah  Shnja,  led  his  horsemen  boldly  to 
the  charge  of  a  foe  already  yielding  gronnd,  and  tamed  their  dis- 
order into  ntter  root.  Once  more  thei-e  set  in  a  lull  which  deceived 
no  one  at  Kandahilr.  Macnaghten,  however,  conld  not  help 
crowing  over  the  "cheering  prospects"  which  met  his  deluded 
eyes.  "  From  Mnkur  to  the  Khaibar  Pass  all  is  content  and 
tranqnillity,  and  wherever  we  Europeans  go,  wo  are  received  with 
respect  and  attention  and  welcome.*' 

The  Afgh&ns  he  looked  upon  as  jjerfect  children,  who  ought  to 
bo  treated  as  such.  Tho  Dnrani  chiefs  were  only  pouting  for  the 
loss  of  power  which  they  did  rot  know  how  to  use,  and  which 
bad  therefore  been  transferred  to  scholars  of  our  own  choice. 
*'  If  wo  put  our  naughty  boy  in  the  corner,  the  rest  will  bo 
terrified."  In  other  words,  if  Aktar  Kliau  conld  only  be  caught 
and  hanged  by  way  of  example,  his  followers  would  ceoso  to 
trouble  us  any  more.*  As  for  Shah  Shnja,  he  was  "  deservedly 
popular  "  with  all  classes  except  tho  Khans,  who  were  *'  too  con- 
temptible to  be  cared  about." 

Very  different  was  the  view  which  a  cooler-headed,  keener-eyed 
critic  took  of  tho  position.  Nott  was  no  courtier  to  suit  his 
phrsMS  to  his  company,  but  a  brave,  blunt  soldier,  with  a  quick 
temper  and  a  cool,  wise  head.  Tho  Knvoy  he  regarded  as  a 
mischievous  enthusiast,  and  liis  staff  of  politicals  a^  a  set  of 
mcddleBome  bunglers  whose  conduct  had  "  ruined  our  cause,  and 
bared  the  throat  of  every  European  in  this  country  to  the  sword 
and  knife  of  tho  revengeful  AfghAn  and  bloody  Uiluoh."  Unlesa 
several  regiments  were  quickly  sent  up,  not  a  man,  he  thought, 
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wonld  bo  "  loft  to  note  the  fato  of  his  comrades.'*  "  Nothing  but 
force,"  ho  added,  "will  ever  make  them  snbinit  to  the  hated 
Shah  Shuju,  who  is  most  certainly  as  groat  &  scoundrel  as  bxer 
lived."*  The  old  soldier's  sweeping  strictures  on  a  class  of  officers 
whose  zeal  was  not  always  tempered  by  sound  judgment  or  prac- 
ti<ial  traioinjj  covered  a  certain  kernel  of  hard  truth.  Nott's 
csMmato  of  the  Shah  hiraaeU  tallied  nearly  enoun;h,  when  stripped 
of  all  superlatives,  with  that  formed  by  Major  Kawlinsoa.  How 
far  the  actual  future  verified  his  forecast,  the  reader  may  be  left 
to  judgo  for  himself.  His  desire  for  more  troops  reflected  the 
vory  feeling  implied  in  Mfvcnnghten's  own  words:  '*We  must 
have  force;  wo  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  forming  a  national 
army." 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1841,  the  Envoy,  in  n  private  letter, 
declared  that  the  country  was  "  perfectly  quiet  from  Don  to 
Beorshcba."  Uo  who  thus  wrote  was  oven  then  arranging  with 
Nott  for  the  despatch  of  a  strong  force  from  Kanduhur  to  chastise 
insurgents  in  the  North-Western  ProWnces,  Nott  himself  in 
September  took  command  of  a  column  whoso  strength  overawed 
resistance.  One  chief  alone,  Akram  Khuu,  refused  to  como  in. 
Hunted  down  by  an  Knglish  officer  under  the  guidance  of  a  trait- 
orous Afghan,  the  unlucky  Khan  was  captured,  brought  back  to 
Kandahar,  and  handed  over  to  Prince  Timur,  who,  prompted  by 
Macnaghten,  had  him  blown  from  a  gun.  "Kevenge  and  wrong," 
says  tlio  poet,  "  bring  forth  their  kind."  The  Nemesis  of  violence 
and  wrong-doing  was  already  dogging  the  steps  of  our  doomed 
countrymen  in  jVfghaniatan.  In  his  eagerness  to  "make  an  ex- 
ample of  one  naughty  boy,"  Macnaghten  displayed  once  more  that 
tigerish  instinct  which  lurks  in  the  nature  of  most  men.  He 
forgot  that  he  had  to  reckon  with  a  wliole  nation  of  tigers, 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  spring  upon  their  destined  prey. 

For  the  moment,  however,  nothing  disturbed  the  Envoy's  peaco 
of  mind.  His  attempts,  indeed,  to  make  Ilritish  inflaence 
supreme  in  Herat  had  been  thwarted  some  months  before  by 
Todd's  withdrawal  thence,  and  the  consequent  withholding  of  his 
usual  subsidy  from  Prince  Kamran.  In  Bokhara,  Stoddart  and 
ConoUy  still  lunguished  helpless  in  unseemly  bonds.  Aktar  Khan 
was  still  at  large,  and  Doe^t  Mohammad's  ablest  son,  Akbar,  had 
found  a  safo  shelter  in  the  highlands  of  Bamian ;  but  for  the 
moment  there  was  no  enemy  in  the  open  field.    The  Russian<i  had 
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abandoned  their  march  on  Khiva.  "  Tbo  noscfi  of  the  Dar&ni  ohiofs 
hod  been  brongUt  to  the  grindstone,"  and  Afghanistiln  woft  "aa 
quiet  as  an  Indian  district."  Our  countrynion  at  Ktibal  were  enjoy- 
ing the  oool  sunshine  of  a  bracing  aatamn  in  the  high  raoontain- 
valley  on  which  their  cantonments  stood.  The  wives  and  families 
of  the  matTied  men  hod  come  up  thither  to  cheer  their  husbands* 
and  fathers*  hearts,  and  to  lend  a  more  tenderly  English  aspect 
to  the  life  that  stirred  around  them.  The  Knvoy  himself  was 
gladly  looking  forward  to  the  hour  when  he  might  hand  over  his 
post  at  Kabul  to  his  impatient  subaltern,  Sir  Alexander  Bumes, 
in  order  to  take  up  his  new  appointment  as  Governor  of  Bombay. 

One  thing  only  delayed  his  departure — a  mere  matter  of  a  few 
thousand  pounds,  a  paltry-seeming  item  in  the  gross  expenditui'e 
of  the  past  three  years.  The  Court  of  Directors  had  seen  with 
anxiety,  at  last  with  dismay,  the  gi*owing  costliness  of  a  policy 
which  they  could  neither  check  nor  guide,  which,  after  swallowing 
up  the  accumulated  savings  of  Lord  W.  Bcntinck's  time,  had 
involved  India  in  a  further  outlay  of  a  million  and  a  quarter 
a  year.  Lord  Melbourne's  Government  had  caught  the  alarm  in 
their  turn.  In  more  than  one  letter  from  the  Secret  Committee 
of  the  India  House — the  mouthpiece,  bo  it  remembered,  of  the 
Board  of  Control — Lord  Auckland  was  enjoined  to  consider 
seriously  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  his  Afghan  enterprise, 

choose,  in  short,  between  a  speedy  retreat  from  AfghAnistan  and 

large  addition  to  the  troops  there  quartered.  Far  better  would 
it  be  to  make  *'  frank  confession  of  complete  failure  "  by  quitting 
the  country  altogether,  than  to  go  on  trying  to  bolster  up  the 
Shah*8  weak  rule  by  means  of  a  small  British  force,  or  by  "  the 
mere  influence  of  British  Residents."  To  these  letters,  which 
reached  him  early  in  1841,  the  Governor-General  replied  in  March, 
by  pleading  several  reasons,  all  alike  fallacious,  for  holding  his 
ground  at  whatever  cost,  in  spit©  of  the  Shah's  acknowledged 
weakness,  of  our  own  unpopularity,  of  the  increasing  drain  upon 
the  Indian  Treasury,  and  of  other  admissions  which  told  most 
heavily  against  his  own  v-iews.  A  loan  was  straightway  opened 
in  Calcntto,  and  Macnaghten  was  invited,  even  urged,  to  devise 
some  means  of  cutting  down  expenses  in  Afghanistan.  If 
nothing  else  were  done,  he  might  at  any  rate  cnrtail  the  subsidies 
hitherto  granted  to  a  number  of  Afghan  chiefs  in  lien  of  their 
ancient  privilege  of  black-raail. 

In  Bpito  of  his  own  objections  to  a  course  so  penny-wise,  the 
Envoy  yielded  to  the  pressure  applied  not  only  by  Lord  Auckland 
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and  tho  Homo  Qovornment.  bat  by  bis  own  assUtant,  Barnes. 
Summoning  the  chiefs  of  the  Eastern  Ghilzai  tribes  to  Kabul  in 
the  last  days  of  September,  he  told  them  of  his  intention  to 
reduce  their  stipends  by  about  throe  thousand  pounds.  They 
Hitened  withoat  a  marmnr  of  dissent  to  the  fiat  of  a  minister 
whose  word  they  had  hitherto  trusted.'*'  Bat  they  went  homo 
■with  war  in  thoir  hearU  against  a  Government  so  false  to  its  own 
pledges.  They  began  at  once  to  plot  with  their  fellow- sufferers 
in  the  Kbaibar  Uills,  in  tlie  Kohistan,  and  around  Kabul  itself, 
for  the  Envoy's  projected  savings  touched  many  persons  oven  in 
the  Shah's  own  Court.  In  a  few  days  it  was  known  at  Kabul 
that  the  Ghilzais  were  up  between  that  city  and  Jalalabad,  that 
the  work  of  plunder  had  begun,  and  that  all  communication  with 
India  by  way  of  the  Khaibar  was  cut  off. 

To  the  Envoy,  who  had  lately  denounced  the  notion  of  abandon- 
ing the  country  as  **  an  unparalleled  political  atrocity,'*  a  [down- 
right breach  of  faith,  and  *'a  cheat  of  the  first  magnitude,"  this 
sadden  reduction  of  stipends  seemed  a  matter  of  no  moral  impor. 
(ance.  Unwise  it  might  be  at  such  a  moment ;  but  of  its  moral 
1»earingB,  as  judged  in  the  light  of  former  pledges,  he  had  no 
truer  conception  than  he  had  of  the  dangers  involved  in  an 
outbreak,  which  might  easily,  ho  thought,  be  quelled  by  the  troops 
at  that  moment  returning  to  India  under  General  Sale.  Mao- 
riaghten  could  see  only  the  "impudence"  of  the  few  hundred 
"  rascals  "  who  blocked  the  way  through  a  pass  not  fifteen  miles 
from  Kabul.  He  was  aunojed  only  that  such  a  breeze  should 
raffle  the  peace  of  the  country  he  was  about  to  leave,  and  he  felt 
Bare  that,  this  little  outbreak  once  qnelled,  Afgluinist&n  would 
become  quieter  than  over.-|- 

Macuaghton  might  have  teamed  something  of  (he  rocks  ahead 
from  the  tale  of  {perils  encountered  by  an  English  officer  on  bis 
way  back  to  Peshawar.  On  the  4th  of  October,  Captain  Gray  had 
set  out  from  Kabul  under  the  escort  of  a  friendly  chief,  Mohammad 
Azin  Khan,  and  his  four  hundred  followers.  From  Lagbman 
on  the  7th  he  wrote  off  to  Burnes  a  full  acconnt  of  the  heavy 
skirmishing  and  the  devious  marches  across  a  rugged  bill  country, 
by  which  his  faithfnl  guide  and  protector  had  brought  him  thus 
far  on  the  road  to  India.  With  a  courage,  proof  alike  to  the 
menaces   and  the  bribes  of    Ghilzai  insurgents,  Azin  Khan   had 

bved  tlio  Englishman's  small  juirty  from  otherwise  soro  destruc- 
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Uon.  Bat  with  equal  frankness  ho  warned  Gray  that  '*  all 
Afghunistan  were  dcUrmined  to  make  one  cause,  and  to  murder 
or  drive  out  every  Farangi  in  the  coontry,"  that  Kabul  itself  waa 
'*  ready  to  break  out,"  and  that  even  his  own  men  could  not  be 
trusted  in  such  a  case.* 

This  letter  Barnes  duly  received,  and  the  Envoj'  himself  most 
have  been  made  aware  of  its  contents.  Pottinger  also  had  nob 
failed  to  warn  him  of  dangers  brewing  in  the  Kohistan.  Ho  knew, 
too,  tliat  many  of  the  Shah's  own  followers  were  leaving  Kabul  to 
join  Iho  insurgents,  and  that  Hamza  Khan,  who  had  been  sent  to 
pacify  the  Ghilzai  chiefs,  was  himself  "  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
conspiracy."  But  nothing  could  clear  his  mind  of  its  cherished 
belief  in  the  partial  character  and  speedy  subsidence  of  the  storm 
then  raging.  On  the  9th  of  October  one  colamn  of  Sale's  brigade 
marched  out  under  Colonel  Mont«ith  from  Kabul  on  its  n;tum  to 
India.  That  very  night  Monteith'a  camp  at  Butkhak  was  assailed 
by  a  strong  body  of  Afghans.  Sale  himself  marched  next  day 
with  the  I3th  Foot  to  clear  the  passes  beyond  Butkhak.  Kot  with- 
out sharp  fighting  did  ho  force  his  way  on  the  I2th  through  the 
defiles  of  the  Kurd-Kabul.  Leaving  the  35th  Sepoys  to  watch 
that  pass  from  the  valley  beyond,  he  returned  with  the  13th  Foot 
to  Butkhak.  On  the  night  of  the  17th  Mouteith  and  his  brave 
Sepoys  had  to  encounter  a  sudden — for  some  moments  a  murderous 
attack  from  a  host  of  Afghdns,  many  of  whom  had  a  few  hours 
before  encamped  beside  our  troops  as  friends.  Montcith's  isolation 
from  all  support  had  well-nigh  cost  him  dear. 

With  fresh  reinforcements  from  Kabul,  Sale  on  the  20th  hastened 
to  rejoin  Monteith.  Two  days  later  the  combined  force  made  ita 
way  with  very  little  fighting  over  the  Haft  Kotal  into  the  valley 
of  Tazln.  In  fear  of  the  blow  which  Sale  would  then  have  struck 
at  his  weakened  enemy,  the  Ghilzais  beguiled  Macgregor,  the 
political  officer  attached  to  Sale's  column,  into  discussing  the  terms 
of  an  arrangement  which  would  sor\'G  at  least  to  stave  off  the 
immediate  danger.  Going  apparently  beyond  his  instructions, 
Macgregor  yielded  almost  everything  for  which  the  Ghilzai  chiefs 
had  taken  np  arms.  Their  former  stipends  were  to  be  restored  ; 
no  chief  was  to  be  held  answerable  for  robberies  committed  out- 
side his  own  domains.  In  spite  of  this  arrangement,  Sale's  onward 
march  to  Gandamak  was  harassed  by  several  attacks  from  the 
mountaineers,  whose  chiefs  had  just  made  their  submission ;  and 
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fais  reavgnard  snfforcd  henvy  Iobsca  in  mon  andbaggfaf^e  before  they 
issued  from  tho  gloomy  gorge  of  Jagdolak. 

Sale  rcacbod  Gandamak  on  the  30th  of  October.  His  last  brash 
with  tho  Ghilzaia  Macnaghton  took  for  "  tho  oxpiring  effort  of 
tho  rebels."  Tho  same  rosy  oheerfuliiess  coloured  tho  Envoy's 
view  of  things  at  Kabul  and  in  Kohistan.  For  some  weeks  past  ho 
had  scoffed  at  Pottinger  as  an  alarmist.  The  rebels  in  Kohistan 
would  •*  sneak  into  their  holes  again  *'  now  that  the  Ghilzaia  were 
qniet<?d,  and  all  was  tranquil  on  the  side  of  Kandahar.  To  the 
warnings  that  reached  him  from  some  of  his  own  countrymen  in 
Kabul  the  Knvoy  remained  incurably  deaf.*  Bumes  also  h»d 
been  warned  of  plots  around  him  by  Mohan  Lai,  the  Mtinshi 
attached  to  tho  British  Hcsidenoy ;  but  in  vain.  Looking  for- 
ward to  hiB  proferment,  he  could  give  no  heed  to  tidings  which  in 
his  less  aanguino  moods  would  have  filled  him  with  tho  deopest 
anxiety. 

On  tho  evening  of  the  Ist  of  November,  Bumos  congratulated 
Macnaghton  on  his  approaching  departure  from  a  country  resting 
in  profound  peaco.  He  littlo  knew  what  the  morrow  was  to  bring 
forth,  how  few  were  the  hours  he  had  yet  to  live.  That  very  night 
tho  chief  men  of  all  the  Afghan  tribes  met  together  at  tho  house 
of  one  of  their  number  to  settle  tho  time  and  manner  of  wreaking 
their  revenge  on  the  accursed  infidels  who  had  invaded  their 
countryj  trampled  on  their  dearest  rights  and  liberties,  and  dis- 
honoured their  women.  Foremost  among  the  speakers  was 
Abdullft  Khrlu,  who,  besides  other  grievances,  owed  Bumes  a 
deadly  grudge  for  ag^'oss  insult  offered  to  his  prido  as  an  Afghan 
and  a  nobleman.f  At  his  suggestion  it  was  agreed  that  Buracs 
himself  should  bo  tho  first  victim  of  an  outbreak  planned  for  the 
ticxt  morning. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  that  fatal  2nd  of  November  Bomcs,  who 
dwelt  in  the  city  itself,  was  aroused  from  his  slumbei-s  by  a  friendly 
Afghan,  who  urged  hini  in  vain  to  flee  betimes  from  the  coming 
danger.  A  second  visitor  brought  the  same  tale,  and  prttsucd  him 
with  tho  same  counsel.  Tho  minister  expectant  would  not  stir. 
With  the  i-oar  of  a  great  tumult  already  loudening  in  his  ears,  he 

*  IdeatoDant  John  C0110II7,  of  the  Kotoj'b  own  sLaff,  told  bim  of  &  oontemplfttfd 
rUing  in  the  city,  An<l  of  the  feu-  inipired  unong  tb«  sho|4ecpcrs  who  refnuil  to 
fell  goods  to  our  jieoplo  I«t  they  sbould  lie  mtmleroil  for  favonriag  tlio  PanDgis. 

t  Learning  Ibat  Abdull&h  Kh^n  bod  been  intriguing  with  tbe  Ijbilxai  cbida 
Burncasont  him  a  scornful  meuagc,  uUing  faim  a  dog,  and  tbnatenbg  to  adrke 
the  8bali  to  cnt  off  hta  ears— (ffaye'a  "  War  in  Afghanistan  "). 
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wrote  to  tho  Envoy  for  support,  in  torrau  which  made  light  of  the 
approaching  peril,  and  ho  sent  to  Ahdulla  Khun  a  conciliatory 
message,  to  which  no  friendly  answer  camo  back.  Erelong  an 
angry  mob  was  surging  in  front  of  his  house.  Trusting  to  his 
powers  of  porsoasion  and  hopeful  of  speedy  help,  if  not  from  can- 
tonments, at  least  from  the  Bula  Hissar  which  overlooked  the 
city,  Bnmes  harangued  the  nioh  from  an  upper  gallery.  Their 
only  ana^'er  was  a  yell  of  defiance,  mingled  with  fierce  demands 
for  his  own  blood  and  that  of  his  two  companions.  It  was  no  timo 
for  further  parleying.  Shots  were  already  flying  about,  and  the 
English  ofHcere,  aided  by  a  small  guard  of  Sepoys,  had  to  fight 
for  their  lives.  The  Grst  to  fall  in  this  unequal  struggle  was  the 
brave  Captain  William  Broadfoot,  brother  of  him  who  had  died 
the  soldier's  death  a  year  before  at  Parwandiira.  While  one  baud 
of  insurgents  attacked  the  Treasury  nest  door,  another  party  sot 
fire  to  Burncs's  stables. 

It  was  now  past  eight  o'clock,  and  no  help  had  come  from  any 
quarter.  In  sheer  despair  Bumes  ofTercd  his  nssailanta  a  large 
bribe  to  spare  his  brother's  life  and  his  own.  They  only  bade  him 
come  down  into  the  garden.  At  length  the  two  brothers,  dis- 
guised as  natives,  were  lured  into  the  garden  by  a  treacherous 
Kashmiri,  who  had  sworn  to  guide  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  He 
kept  his  oath  by  calling  out  the  name  of  "  Sikandar  Burnos."* 
Forthwith  the  mob,  led  by  one  of  their  viultaha,  or  priesfcSi 
rushed  upon  tho  doomed  pair,  who  in  a  minute  fell,  cut  to  pieces 
by  tho  long,  sharp  Afghan  knives. 

Thus  perished  in  his  prime,  within  a  few  hours,  as  it  were,  of 
tho  prize  for  which  ho  had  so  long  waited,  the  first  conspicuous 
victim  of  the  policy  which  ho  had  once  been  foremost  to  condemn. 
Tbat  ho  paid  the  penalty  of  his  own  rashness,  itself  the  outcome 
of  an  unstable  nature  easily  swayed  to  either  extreme  of  despond- 
ency and  hopefulness,  cannot  be  denied.  But  how  came  it  that 
no  help  reached  him  ovou  from  tho  Bala  Hissar  ?  For  such  a 
miscarriage  Shah  Sbnju  was  not  to  blame.  At  tho  first  sounds  of 
an  outbreak  ho  had  ordered  his  regiment  of  Sepoys  with  two  guns 
to  march  under  Campbell,  an  adventurer  in  his  service,  to  tho 
Boene  of  disturbance.  Of  the  two  roads  he  might  havo  taken 
Campbell  chose  the  worst.  His  troops,  entangled  in  tbo  narrow 
streets  of  the  city,  were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss,  and  re-entered 
the  citadel  without  their  guns.  By  that  time  the  work  of  shuightor 
had  been  completed,  the  Treasury  sacked,  tho  shops  uf  friendly 
*  Kktniiir  ii  tho  woU-kDown  K*stern  form  of  Alexuidor. 
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Hindas  gutted,  whilo  tho  blazo  of  burning  houses  and  the  yells 
o{  mobs  let  loOse  for  plunder  and  violence,  told  how  thoroughlj- 
the  insurgents  had  done  their  business.  As  the  hoars  wore  on, 
the  oxeitement  in  the  city  spread,  And  the  prompters  uf  the  out- 
break, who  had  stayed  at  home  all  that  morning,  began  to  show 
themselves  in  public  without  fear  of  British  vengeance. 

Tliat  morntu^,  within  half  an  hour  s  march  of  Kabul,  lay  four 
or  five  thousand  good  British  troops.  A  few  hundred  of  them  sent 
betimes  into  the  city  might  have  saved  Barnes  and  his  party  from 
a  violent  death ;  would  certainly  have  stamped  ont  the  little  fire 
which  erelong  grew  by  sufferance  into  a  widespread  conflagration. 
But  neither  the  Envoy  nor  General  Elphinstone,  who  had  tho  chief 
command  of  all  our  troops  in  Afx^tiniHtan,  seemed  alive  to  the  real 
urgency  of  the  moment.  On  the  receipt  of  Bumea's  note,  Mac 
naghten  indeed  hod  lost  no  time  in  taking  counsel  with  Klphiu- 
stone.  But  that  officer,  weakened  by  age  and  chronic  iltnesa,  saw 
no  need  for  special  promptitude  in  a  matter  which  tho  Envoy 
himself,  misled,  perhaps,  by  tho  tenor  of  Bumcs's  message,  treated 
with  a  levity  akin  to  madness.*  One  officer  on  tho  Envoy's  staff, 
Captain  George  Lawrence,  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  prompt  de- 
spatch of  a  single  regiment  io  the  scone  of  confiict,  and  for  a 
vij^oTOus  effort  to  seize  the  real  authors  of  the  attack  on  Bamos. 
His  'proposal  waa  at  once  rejected  as  insane  and  utterly  nn- 
feasible.t  Precious  hours  were  lost  before  Brigadier  Shelton 
bi-ought  a  strong  force  of  infantry  and  guns  to  the  Bala  Hiss&r 
from  his  camp  on  the  neighbouring  heights  of  Siyah  Sang. 
Arriving  in  time  to  cover  tho  retreat  of  the  Shah's  troops  from 
the  city,  he  did  nothing  to  arrest  the  growing  tumult  beyond  ex- 
changing  shots  with  tho  enemy's  marksmen.  Tn  vain  did  the 
gallant  Lawrence  urge  him  to  enter  the  city  at  once.  "  My  force," 
ho  answered,  "  is  iuadequate,  and  yon  don't  appear  to  know  what 
street-firing  is."  To  the  amazement  of  the  Shah  himself,  Shelton 
stood  there  inert  and  seemingly  paralyzed,  while  the  work  of  riot 
and  plunder  went  on  below,  and  two  of  oar  ofGcers,  Trevor  and 
Mackenzie,  were  bravely  defending  their  fortified  posts  in  the  city 
with  a  mere  handful  of  resolute  followers  against  crowds  of 
assailants  armed  with  far.shooting^'asaiVd.:^ 

*  MacoightcD  told  BIpLinitoite  thtt  the  city  vu  "  io  a  iut«  of  insarrection,  bat 
tliBt  b«  did  not  Uiiok  much  of  it,  and  tLat  it  vool'l  ibortl^  luhKiJe." 

+  Sir  G.  lAvrcooe'i  "  Fortj-Uiree  Yean  in  India." 

X  Lawrence's  "  Fony.thrM  Yean  in  India."  The  jazait  aaa  a  matcblock  with  a 
loog  barrel,  which  carrietl  naoy  hondred  yards. 
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Each  hour  of  such  impnuity  gave  new  stren^h  and  purpose  to 
the  insurrectioD.  Next  morning  thouBauds  of  armed  Afghans 
flocked  into  Kibnt  from  the  sarronndiog  Tillages.  Even  then  a 
displaj  of  proper  energy  on  our  part  might  have  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  armed  revolt.  The  Kazilbash  quarter  of  the  city,  peopled 
by  Persian  deficendanta  of  Nadar  Shah's  army,  8till  held  aloof  from 
the  rebel  cause.  Dost  Mohammad's  Barakzai  clansmen  were  also 
watching  the  coarse  of  events.  In  swift  compliance  with  orders 
received  the  day  before  from  Kabul,  the  Srth  Sepoys  bad  just  fought 
their  way  back  to  cantonments  with  brilliant  success  from  their 
lonely  post  in  the  Kurd-Kibul  valley.  But  this  day  also  wore 
through  without  any  serious  effort  to  utone  for  past  iuaction.  A 
strange  paralysis  had  strnck  the  military  commanders.  Mac- 
naghten  alone,  who  had  once  been  a  soldier  before  he  entered 
the  Company's  Civil  Service,  showed  something  of  a  soldier's 
energy  and  wise  boldness  in  the  hour  of  trial.  He  had  already 
ordered  Sale  to  bring  his  brigade  back  with  all  speed  to  Kabul 
from  Gandamak.  and  I'equestcdNottto  reinforce  Elphinstone  with 
all  the  troops  he  could  spare  from  Kanduhiir.  As  for  his  military 
colleagues,  they  were  neither  capable  of  acting  wisely  themselves 
nor  clever  enough  to  take  op  the  counsels  thrown  out  by  yonnger 
or  wiser  heads.  £lphinstoDC*8  bi-nius  wero  getting  addled  with 
time  and  bodily  suffering ;  those  of  Shelton  were  smothered  in  the 
pipeclay  so  dear  to  a  thorough  martinet.*  If  Elphinstone  dnwdlcd 
when  he  should  have  been  doing,  if  he  always  leant  on  others  for 
advice  and  commonly  took  the  worst  or  that  of  the  last  speaker, 
Shelton  would  neither  take  advice  from  any  one  nor  strike  out  a 
bold  line  of  action  for  himself. 

It  is  needless  in  these  pages,  wore  it  even  possible,  to  detail 
what  happened  during  the  next  few  weeks.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  relieve  the  posts  which  Trevor  and  Mackenzie  lield  so  stoutly 
for  three  days,  until  want  of  water  and  ammunition  drove  them 
out.  No  attempt  was  maile  to  save  from  capture  the  commissariat 
fort  which  lay  outside  cantonments,  and  contained  all  kinds  nf 
stores  for  the  whole  of  our  troops.  No  attempt  was  made  cither 
to  teach  the  enemy  a  wholesome  lesson  of  respect  for  British 
prowess,  or  to  provide  against  all  possible  mibhaps  by  withdrawing 
our  troops  from  a  weak  entrenchment  into  the  etrong-walleii  shelter 

*  EIphiDilADe,  layi  Durmud,  wbs  **b«  lir«r«  ■  gentlcmac  lis  ever  fongbt  nndfr  lita 
eovDtry's  ooloura."  Sir  V.  B^re  dcscribci  him  ■■  bnre,  coancom,  well-informed, 
but  ciifMbl«d  in  miod  »d  body  through  d<iw«M.  According  to  Sir  O.  Lftwr«DC«  he 
wu  "  coffipletelj  in  the  banda  of  hit  ttaff,"  and  '*  qait«  incaptblo  of  oxertioa." 
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of  the  Bala  Hisadr.  Within  that  fortress  our  troops  coald  liavo 
held  out  with  easo  for  months  until  help  should  corao  from  Bombay 
or  Upper  India.  Hut  the  course  recommondod  by  Sturt  the  Engi- 
neer, with  the  Shah's  own  sanction,  and  repeatedly  urged  by  Mftc- 
xmghten,  found  no  favour  with  the  military  chiefs  who  began 
already  to  talk  of  retiring  on  Jalalabad.  This  latter  step,  if 
promptly  taken,  would  at  least  have  averted  a  terriblo  disaster, 
and  saved  our  arms  from  untold  disgrace.  Macnaghten,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  not  bear  the  notion  of  leaving  Shah  Shuja  to 
the  mercy  of  his  robelUoua  countrymen.  And  so  it  happened  that 
a  force  strong  enough  to  march  anywhere  came  to  be  cooped  up 
behind  the  low  breastwork  of  a  cantonment  covering  a  piece  of 
low  swampy  ground  commanded  on  all  sides  by  hills  and  forts 
which  the  enemy  were  allowed  to  occupy  at  their  leisure.  The 
folly  of  sulecting  such  a  post  for  a  garrison  in  a  half-conquered 
country  was  crowned  by  the  madness  which  persisted  in  holding 
it  now. 

Divided  counsels  embittered  by  service  jealoasios  took  all  heart 
and  purpose  ont  of  the  military  arrangements.  The  lives  of  our 
soldiers  were  frittered  away,  their  energies  wasted,  their  disciplino 
destroyed,  in  feeble,  dilatory,  ill-managed  efforts  to  retrieve  past 
failures  or  to  recover  lost  ground.  Shelton's  return  to  canton* 
ments  from  the  Biila  HissAr  on  the  9th  of  November  wrought  no 
improvement  in  tlio  face  of  alTairs.  Thwarted  in  his  demands  for 
an  oitrly  retreat  to  Jalalabad,  the  Brigadier  seemed  to  set  himself 
witli  a  sullen  perverscness  against  all  efforts  at  making  the  best 
of  a  bad  position.  The  ordcre  which  IClphiustono  tardily  issued 
under  pressnro  from  Macnaghton  or  some  one  else,  ShoUon  always 
took  his  own  time  to  obey-  Many  a  well-planned  scheme  of  attack 
thus  ended  in  complete  or  partial  failure,  and  every  such  mis- 
carriage  emboldened  the  Afghans  to  fresh  acts  of  unwonted  daring. 
There  was  no  lack  of  good  officers  and  brave  men  on  our  side ; 
Sbelton  himself  displayed  cool  courage  on  one  or  two  occasions; 
the  deeds  of  Vincent  Eyre  and  his  dauntless  gunners  were  worthy 
of  heroes ;  and  single  instances  of  heroic  daring  against  fearful 
odds  huppened  almost  every  day.  But  the  best  soldiers  will 
become  demoralized  through  coubtant  failures  duo  to  their 
leaders'  persistent  blundering.  "  Ubi  delirant  regcs,  ploctontor 
Achi-v-i." 

It  was  under  the  strongest  pressure  from  above  that  Shelton  on 
the  13ih  led  out  a  force  of  nil  arms  to  dislodge  the  insurgents 
posted  on  the  western  heights  of   Bemaru.     After   soma  sharp 
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fighting  at  rather  closo  quarters,  tho  enemy  flod,  losing  both  their 
guns.  That  snnsct  gloara  of  shnrt^lived  success  ushered  in  a  long 
night  of  disaster.  From  that  day  forth  nothing  prospered  with 
the  doomed  force,  cantoned  in  the  Kabul  rallpy.  Macnnghton, 
like  Micawber,  kept  on  hoj}ing  that  somebody  or  something 
pleasant  would  soon  turn  up  ;  but  nothing  tnmed  np  for  any  one 
there  save  disappointment,  suffering,  defeat  and  shame.  Instead 
of  retnming,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  to  Kibul,  or  evoD 
atanding  fast  on  the  plain  of  Gandamak,  so  as  to  reach  out  a 
strong  hand  to  his  countrymen  in  case  of  need,  Salo  pursued  his 
march  to  Jalalabad.*  Tho  Envoy's  hopes  of  aid  from  Kanddhir 
were  also  doomed  to  disapjwintraent.  Maclaj«n*s  brigade, 
indeed,  set  ont  on  tho  long  and  difficult  march  to  Ejibul ;  but  the 
first  snows  of  winter  were  already  falling  in  the  last  days  of 
November  about  KalAt-i-Ghilzni,  and  Maclaren  not  unwillingly 
retraced  his  steps.  Tho  only  arrival  within  the  Kabul  canton- 
ments was  that  of  two  officers,  Potiinger  and  ITaughton,  both 
badly  wounded,  with  one  Gorkha  Sepoy  from  Kohistiin.  They 
alone,  on  the  15th  of  November,  remained  alive  of  tho  whole 
Gorkha  regiment,  which  hud  latoly  gan-ijioned  the  district  snper- 
rised  by  the  Hero  of  Herdt.t 

In  spite  of  their  defeat  on  the  I3th,  not  many  days  passed 
l>efore  the  Afghans  once  more  occupied  tho  heights  of  Bemarii, 
plundering  the  village  whence  our  troops  had  lately  been  drawing 
tUeir  sole  supplies.  A  feeble  effort  to  dislodge  them  on  tho  22nd 
was  followed  up  in  the  dark  of  next  morning  by  a  more  promising 
movement  on  a  larger  scale.  Hut  the  golden  moment  for  seizing 
the  village  was  lost  through  Shcltou'a  obstinacy;  tho  troops 
wore  exposed  in  squares  to  the  fire  of  Afghan  matchlock-men  ;  no 
xue  was  made  of  tho  cavalry,  who  foil  fast  nnder  a  heavy  fire; 
and  our  single  gun  soon  became  unserviceable.  The  enemy,  rein- 
forced by  thousands  of  Gbazi  fauatius,  renewed  the  fight  ^ith 
fresh  vigour,  retook  tho  gun  which  had  once  been  rescued,  and 
threw  our  disheartened  troops  at  last  into  irretrievable  disorder. 
A  mingled  mass  of  fugitives  and  pursuers  swept  down  the  hill 
towards  cantonments,  and  the  remnants  of  the  beaten  force  were 
only  saved   from  annihilation  by  the  act  of  one  Afghan  leader, 

*  Dumixl'd  "Pint  Afglian  War."  Dunnd's  opinioa  on  thew  points  !■  clcarlj 
the  right  one  Of  the  threo  coanea  open  to  hiia  Salo  chose  the  vorat,  hy  bhuttiog 
liimaeU  oii  in  JaliUkaJ. 

t  The  I'm!  itory  of  PotUoger'i  retreat  from  Cfa&rikir  Is  folly  told  in  Eyre's  "  K&bnl 
InttUTOclioa  of  1841-i2." 
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Usriui   K>«r,  vho  raddezJT  eaDed  has  foOoven  off  froin  tha 

Tbrw  Lardred  men.  ftod  sone  cf  c?iLr  bst  offioets,  fell  on  thai 
vo5a]  OAT.  Thenot-oTth  despondracr,  if  not  dapftir,  filled  every 
L^ar:.  The  foOr  of  tlior  leaders  h^d  ihorougtJj  broken  down 
lbs  §'piiit  of  oar  men,  slieadT  veakcned  vith  cold,  hunger,  and 
ii.t:g^2e.  To  eraplor  snch  troops  in  the  fidd  again,  under  such 
hshdtn,  was  become  impoGsible.  The  qnestion  of  a  retreat  into  the 
Bala  Hi&sar  was  once  more  mooted,  onlr  to  be  hud  aside,  this 
t:me  with  the  Enror  s  own  approTal.  Winter  was  drawing  very 
D«arj  pnnif ions  were  running  dangennuH'  short,  and  the  only 
h<fpe  of  safety  risible  to  Elphinstone  lay  in  the  path  of  negotiation 
with  foes  elated  by  sacceas. 

At  his  request  Mamagfaten  undertook  to  treat  with  the  insnr- 
gfrDt  chiefs,  at  whose  head  now  stood  the  brare  and  fiery  Moham- 
mad Akbu*  Khan,  burning  to  arenge  the  wrongs  which  he  and 
his  father  had  suffered  at  our  hands.  For  the  past  fortnight, 
icdeied,  the  Envoy's  agents  in  Kabul  and  the  Bala  Hiasar  had  been 
s^jattering  gold  and  promises  among  those  A^hans  whose  patriot- 
ism had  not  quite  overpowered  their  prudence  or  their  greed. 
One  of  these  agents  had  even  offered  a  large  reward  hxt  the  heads 
of  the  insurgent  leaders  concerned  in  the  outbreak  of  November  2 ; 
bnt  this  appears  to  have  been  done  without  the  previous  know- 
ledge, at  any  r»te  without  the  sanction,  of  Macnaghten  himself, 
who  always  avowed  his  abhorrence  of  such  ^  unlawful  means  "  for 
destroying  the  rebels,  wicked  as  they  were.f  To  the  Afghan 
m:nd,  however,  Macnaghtcn's  innocence  seemed  anything  bnt 
clear,  and  the  resentment  thus  roused  against  him  bore  fruit  in  the 
melancholy  sequel  of  the  tale  which  has  been  thus  f^ir  told. 

In  such  circamstances  the  course  of  negotiation  was  not  likely 
to  TJn  smooth.  Nothing  came  of  the  conference  held  on  the 
27th  November  between  the  Envoy  and  the  deputies  from  the 
hostile  chiefs,  in  pnrsoanoe  of  overtures  brought  in  the  day 
bfffore  by  Usman  Khan.  The  conditions  offered  him,  Macnaghten 
ftpamed  as  utterly  dishonourable.     In  answer  to  his  own  proposals 

*  Zrrt'*  "Kabttl  Inmmetioa ; "  Uwienee*i  "Fortjthm  T«sn  ia  India. ** 
J^mJ^  Kh^  wu  one  of  the  chiefs  viih  whoa  Um  R&toj  had  b^na  to  treat. 

■f  M^^an  l£\  the  Uaoihi,  who  had  found  aheltar  wiik  a  frieadfy  KnilbMk  ehie', 
kfefj  oftsnd  tiie  bcad-monej  ander  inatmctioDs  from  Captain  John  Oonollj  of  the 
tit^vf^  lAaM.  Bnt  it  aeenu  more  likelj  that  thece  iaatmclioae  iancd  from  the 
fttab  %\mm\f,  who  wool  1  hare  had  no  scnple  in  getting  rid  of  hia  eatmiea  hj  anch 
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the  cbicfs  next  morning  repeated  by  letter  in  yet  more 
deOant  terms  their  demand  for  a  completo  surrender,  qnali- 
fied  only  by  a  promise  to  spare  all  Uvea.  "The  God  of  buttles 
alone  can  decide  the  issue,"  was  the  purport  of  Macnaghten's 
indignant  reply.  Ouco  more  he  discassod  with  Klphinstone  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  tried  to  breathe  some  of  his  own  cheerful 
eaergy  into  the  poor  old  jjentleman's  heart.  Still  hoping  that 
"  something  would  turn  up,"  to  avert  the  need  for  retiring  on 
JahUabad,  ho  now  urged  the  General  to  prepare  for  a  movement 
into  the  Bala  Uiswir,  or  at  least  to  make  Eome  vigorous  effort  to 
replenish  the  fast  dwindling  stock  of  supplies.  Elphinstono 
pressed  him  the  more  earnestly'  to  make  the  b^st  terms  he  could 
with  the  Afghiu  leaders.  In  the  first  days  of  December  the  cup 
of  our  shamo  was  crowne.1  by  the  dostruction  of  a  bridge  which 
spanned  the  Kabul  river  a  few  hundred  yards  off,  and  by  the  easy 
capture  of  a  small  fort  overlooking  the  cantonment*bazaar.  On 
the  loth*  of  the  same  month  the  Envoy's  hopes  of  saccour  from 
K&ndahar  were  quenched  by  tidings  of  Maclai>en*s  retreat  thither, 
while  his  renewed  [(leadings  for  a  move  into  the  Bala  Hissar  were 
received  by  Shelton  witli  too  significant  jeers. 

At  last,  on  the  11th  of  December,  the  Envoy  stooped  to  lay 
before  Mohammad  Akbar  and  his  fellow-chiefs  the  draft  of  a 
treaty  which  recanted  every  point  of  the  policy  trampetcd  forth 
in  the  Simla  Manifesto.  He  engaged  to  withdraw  all  troops  and 
establishments  at  the  uarlicst  possible  date  from  Afghanistan,  and 
to  send  back  thither  Dost  Mohammad  and  every  other  Afghan 
exile  detained  in  India.  The  Shah  himself  was  to  have  the  option 
of  remaining  in  Kabul  or  accompanying  our  troops  on  their  home- 
ward march.  The  Afghans  on  their  part  were  to  Bopply  our 
countrymen  with  food,  fodder,  and  carriage,  to  respect  all  property 
that  might  bo  loTt  behind,  and  to  refrain  from  molesting  our 
friends  and  those  of  Shah  SUuja.  Akbar  Kh:ln,  impetuous  and 
distrustful  of  the  Envoy's  good  faith,  at  first  prol^jstcd  against 
furnishing  any  supplies  to  the  Kabul  force.  "  Whyi"  he  asked, 
"should  you  not  march  to-morrow  ?  "  Exhorted  to  patience  by 
the  other  chiefs,  he  listened  in  seeming  calmness  to  a  discassion 
vhich  lasted  two  hours.  In  the  end  Macnaghtcn's  offers  found 
sobfltantial  acceptance;  the  chiefs  agreeing  to  furniah  the  needful 
supplies,  while  the  Envoy  undertook  to  leave  the  cautonments  in 

•  Thit  i«  the  (Uto  giren  both  Ly  tbe  Edtoj  inO  bj  Sir  0.  Uwrence,  who,  u 
M«CDa«bten'i  "  right-hiui  1  man  "  wil  mUiUry  secrctarj,  muil  have  htara  tbe  dc«i 
on  iu  ttrlictt  receipt. 
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tbroe  dayft.  Hostages  were  exchanged,  and  the  conference  broko 
np,  says  Sir  G.  Lawrence,  who  witnessed  it,  "  with  mutual  assnr- 
ances  of  friendship  and  good  faith." 

A  retreat  at  that  moment  miji^ht  still  have  saved  the  lives,  if  not 
the  honour  of  Elphinstouo's  force.  Bat  our  men  and  cattle  were 
almost  starving  and  the  promised  supplies  came  in  bnt  very 
slowly.  Delays  rosnlting  from  accident  or  design  gave  oacb  of 
the  contracting  parties  a  handle  for  complaint,  for  over-deepening 
mistrust,  for  fresh  demands  on  ono  side  and  vain  romoDstranct^ 
on  the  other.  The  few  forts  still  held  by  us  outside  cantonments 
had  to  bo  surrendered  before  the  Afghans  would  send  in  any 
more  supplies.  What  little  they  sent  was  often  plundered  on  Iho 
way,  sometimes  in  view  of  onr  own  starving  people.  On  the  20th 
the  Afghans  demanded  the  surrender  of  onr  nino-ponnder  guns. 
By  that  lime  the  snow  had  began  to  fall  thickly,  and  the  lost 
hopM  of  a  safo  retreat  wore  fast  vanishing.  Macna^htcn  was  in 
despair.  At  ono  moment  he  besought  the  military  chiefs  to  march 
out  at  once  ami  fight  their  way  into  Kabul.  At  another  he  was 
bidding  the  Ghilzai  and  Kazilbasb  loaders  to  rally  round  Shah 
Shujit  and  his  Knglish  friends.  Now  turning  and  doubling  like  a 
huntod  hare,  anon  he  would  have  rashod  upon  his  enemies  like  a 
stag  at  bay,  or  a  wounded  boar.  Deapair  of  retrieving  British 
honour  led  him  into  courses  which  compromised  his  own.  His 
letter  nature  had  become  like  the  dyer^s  hand,  subdned  to  what 
it  worked  in.  The  Nemesis  of  our  Afghdn  policy  had  found  him 
oat. 

Tn  the  game  of  donble-dealing  Mocnaghten  now  met  with  more 
than  his  match.  On  the  22nd  of  December  he  received  from 
Mohaminad  Akbar  proposals  evidently  designed  to  test  his  good 
faith.  Chitching  at  any  straw  of  deliverance,  the  Envoy  fell 
headlong  inUy  the  pit  dug  for  him  by  his  bitterest  foe.  Akbar 
offered  to  join  the  Eoglish  and  the  Ghilzais  in  a  league  to  main- 
tain Shah  Shaja  on  his  throne.  Akbar  himsulf,  as  the  Shah's 
prime  minister,  was  to  receive  forty  thousand  a  year  from  the 
Indian  Government,  and  the  British  troops  were  to  retire  from 
the  country  nust  s(jring.  At  any  other  moment  in  his  life  the 
Envoy  wonld  have  kept  clear  of  a  sclieme  so  manifestly  laid  for 
his  undoing,  a  scheme,  moreover,  which  involved  the  treacherous 
seizure  of  one  of  Akbar's  foremost  colleagues,  Aminullah  Kbiin. 
But  now  ho  saw  only  another  chance  of  saving  his  country's 
honour  at  whatever  cost  to  himself ;  and  the  risk  of  a  hundred 
deaths  seemed  to  him  far  better  than  the  life  he  had  been  loadini? 
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for  iHc  post  BIX  weeks.  It  was  just  possible  ibat  Mohammad 
Akbar  might  bo  Bincere,  and  there  conld  at  least  bo  no  harm  in 
playing  off  one  treacherous  Afghan  against  another,  if  only  thus 
the  Knvoy  could  save  from  utter  rain  the  great  interests  com- 
mitted to  his  chargOt  So  he  put  his  name  to  a  |>aper  expressing 
his  agreement  with  the  Barakzai  leader's  terms.* 

That  paper  sealed  his  doom.  It  deepened  Akbar*s  old  sus- 
picions of  our  bad  faith,  and  gave  him  a  new  pretext  for  punishing 
the  authors  of  his  country's  wrongs.  Abont  noon  of  tho  next 
day  Macnaghten  set  forth  in  company  with  his  staunch  friends 
Ijawrence,  Trevor,  and  Mackenzie,  to  confer  with  Akbur  abont  hifl 
now  schcmCi  on  the  plain  between  cantonments  rind  the  Si^'ah  Sang 
hilla.  His  three  friends,  nn  learning  the  object  of  his  errand,  had 
warned  him  of  the  plot  they  saw  brewing  against  his  person,  if 
not  his  life,  '*  A  plot ! "  he  answered  ;  "  let  me  nloue  for  that, 
trust  me  for  that !  "  To  Elphinslonc's  dissimsions  he  replied  by 
offering  to  bear  him  company  if  he  would  only  march  ont  his 
troops  at  once  against  the  enemy.  "  I  am  snro  wo  shall  beat 
them ;  as  regards  these  negotiations,  I  have  no  faith  in  them." 
Shaking  his  head,  the  General  declared  that  the  troops  could  no 
longer  bo  trusted.!  Ha  promised,  however,  to  hold  part  of  his 
force  in  readiness  for  a  projected  movement  on  the  BAla  Hissar 
and  Mahmud  Khan's  Fort.  When  Lawrence  on  the  way  spoke 
to  him  of  ti-eachery,  Macnaghten  owned  that  treachery  of  course 
there  was,  bnt  what  else  could  ho  do  ?  Tho  General  had 
declared  himself  unable  to  fight.  There  was  no  chance  of  aid 
from  any  quarter,  and  the  enemy  had  not  fulfilled  one  article  of 
their  treaty.  "The  life  I  have  led  for  the  last  six  weeks,  you 
know  well ;  and  rather  than  bo  disgraced  and  live  it  over  again,  I 
would  risk  a  hundred  deaths.     Success  will   save  oar  hononr  and 

lore  than  make  up  for  all  risks/* 

Kscortcd  by  a  few  troopers,  Sir  William  rode  on  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  Tho  snow  was  lying  thick  upon  tho  ground.  On  tho 
top  of  a  small  hillock  sat  Akbar  hirayolf  i»n  horaeback,  surrounded 
by  his  Sardars  or  chief  officers,  while  crowds  of  armed  Afghans 
filled  up  the  background.  Dismounting  as  the  Englishmen  rode 
up,  Akbar's  party  exchanged  greetings  with  the  Envoy's.     All  sat 

*  Akbftr'a  mcneuger  h»d  ev«n  gone  n  faraalo  make  an  offbr  of  Aniiaullali'g 
t&  return  for  a  cort&iQ  Bum  of  nioney.  Hut  tbis  llio  Envoy  irparned  with 
•Itborreiico,  UTiDg,  "  It  was  neitbor  hii  costom  nor  that  of  bis  oonntrjr  to  gire  a 
price  (or  blooJ  *'— (Eyra'a  *'  Kabul  IiisurrcoUon"), 

t  lAVTCsoe'a  **  Fori]r>tlutc  Years  in  lodia." 
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down  to  discQss  matters  on  unrpets  spread  for  the  purpose  along 
the  further  slope  of  the  hillock.  Akbar  and  the  Envoy  sat  apart 
talking  together  like  new-made  friends.  A  number  of  armed 
Afghiins  drew  near  the  party,  but  these,  eaid  Akbar,  were  all  in 
the  secret,  and  the  Sabibs  need  not  be  afraid.  Saddenlj,  at  a 
word  from  tlie  Barakzai  chief,  onch  of  the  Knglish  officers  found 
himself  pinioned  from  behind,  deprived  of  his  weapons,  and 
Hurried  of!  on  horseback  behind  one  of  the  chiefs  towards  the 
city.  They  had  jnst  time  to  see  Macnaghten's  face  of  horror  as 
he  struggled  in  vain  to  free  hiniHelf  from  the  firm  grasp  of  Mo- 
hammad Akbar  and  Sultan  Jan,  beforo  their  captora  bore  them 
away  at  speed  over  the  frozen  snow,  followed  and  beset  by  mur- 
derous Ghazis,  whose  Bwords  and  bludgeons  thirsted  for  their 
blood.  Two  of  them,  saved  by  the  speed  of  their  horses  and  the 
courage  or  the  mere  proximity  of  their  protectors,  escaped  with 
only  a  few  bad  bruises  from  the  death  which  menaced  them  at 
every  step.  Bat  a  stntnblo  of  Trevor's  horse  sent  him  to  the 
ground,  and  in  a  raomonfc  more  his  body  was  cut  to  pieces. 

Meanwhile,  Macnaghtea  also  had  met  his  doom.  Akbar  had 
meant  only  to  carry  him  olT  as  a  hostage  and  a  guarantee  for  the 
freedom  of  his  cocntry  and  his  father's  restoration;  but  the 
Envoy's  struggles  seem  to  have  conquered  his  scanty  powers  of 
self-control,  and  he  shot  him  down  with  one  of  the  pistols  which 
Macnaghten  had  given  him  a  few  hours  before.  The  Envoy's  body 
was  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  exulting  Ghazis,  and  his  headless 
trank  was  afterwards  borna  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of 
Kabul. 

This  cruel  close  to  the  life  of  a  brave,  accomplished  gentleman, 
a  ripe  scholar,  an  able  and  zealous  servant  of  the  State,  took  place 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  a  position  still  hoM  by  more  than 
4,000  British  troops.  More  than  one  officer  had  witnessed  the 
attack  made  on  the  murdered  Envoy,  and  one  at  least  had  seen  the 
Afgh.'lns  hacking  at  his  body.  Our  own  soldiers  were  burning 
for  action,  and  yet  not  a  hand  was  raised  that  day  to  avenge  his 
murder  or  to  try  and  rescue  his  companions.  The  Native  escort 
had  fled  back  to  cantonments  at  the  first  alarm,  and  the  military 
coramandora  refused  *o  believe  that  any  harm  had  befallen  the 
Envoy's  pai'ty.  When  the  sad  truth  became  publicly  known  on 
the  morrow,  they  called  on  Major  Eldred  Pottinger  to  take  up  tho 
dropt  threads  of  Macnaghteu's  diplomfloy,  to  negotiate  once  more 
on  the  basis  of  a  treaty  existing  only  in  name.  With  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  late   Envoy,  his  successor  besought  liis  military 
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colleagaes  to  reject  all  further  negotiation  with  a  faithless  enemy, 
and  to  hold  out  to  the  last  in  the  Bala  Hissar,  or  else  to  force 
their  way  at  all  hazards  to  JaUlabad.  For  a  momont  the  General 
seemed  willing  to  adopt  the  boldor  and  more  honourable  course. 
But  his  evil  genius,  Shelton,  soon  quenched  his  rising  courage, 
and  the  council  of  war  decided  to  accept  the  only  terms  which 
Akbar  and  his  fellow-chiefs  now  deigned  to  offer. 

With  a  heavy  heart  Pottinger  proceeded  to  carry  out  liis  in- 
stmctions.  The  amended  treaty  included  the  sarrender  of  all  our 
guns  except  six  field  pieces,  of  all  spare  musketa  and  ammunition, 
of  all  the  coin  in  the  public  treasury,  and  the  payment  of  largo 
sums  of  money  which  Macnaghten  had  promised  to  the  leading 
Afghan  chiefs.  The  demand  for  hostages  from  tbo  married  men 
and  their  families  was  not  then  preRsod,  but,  Rhort  of  that,  there 
was  DO  humiliation  which  our  hapless  countrymen  had  not  to 
endure. 

The  6rat  day  of  the  year  1842  saw  the  raUfied  treaty  brought 
into  camp,  hearing  the  Kealn  of  eighteen  chiefs.  The  preparations 
for  departure  went  dismally  forward,  amid  scenes  of  wild  dis- 
order, of  outrages  which  ShoHon  declined  to  check.*  Snow  fell 
heavily  from  time  to  time,  and  the  misery  of  our  balf'Starved,  ill- 
clad  Indian  Sepoys,  in  a  climate  so  strange  to  them,  can  easily  bo 
imagined.  Constant  warnings  from  Shall  Shu jii  and  our  friends  in 
Kibul  deepened  the  pervading  gloom.  Once  more,  on  January  5, 
Pottinger,  supported  by  Lawrence,  who  had  been  sent  back  to 
cantonments  after  some  days  of  imminent  peril,  urged  the  General 
to  march  straight  into  the  Bala  Hissar.  "  No  !  "  said  Elphin- 
etone,  "wo  must  retreat!"  and  the  order  was  isRued  to  make 
ready  for  a  march  next  morning  towards  iTalaUbad. 

About  nine  a.m.  of  January  6,  the  advanced  guard  of  4^^^^^^ 
still  numbering  4,500  fighting  men — a  force  which,  under  a  Nott 
or  a  Napier,  would  long  since  have  turned  the  tables  on  its  foes — 
was  led  out  by  Brigadier  Anquetil  through  a  breach  made  in  the 
r«mparta  the  night  before.  It  was  **  a  crouching,  drooping, 
dispirited  army  *'  which  Lawrence  saw  slowly  picking  its  way 
through  the  snow,  in  which  the  Sappers  and  the  men  of  the  44th 
sank  a  foot  deep  at  every  step,  even  of  the  regular  ti-ack.  Sbelton 
led  the  main  column,  and  the  rear-guard  was  commanded  by 
Colonel  Chamltera.  Behind  the  advanced  guard  followed  the 
women  and  children,  escorted  by  Captain  Lawrence  and  a  small 


*  Lawrence '■  *'  Forty  tbreo  Ytan  in  Indi* ;  *'  & 
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body  of  horse  and  foot.  Some  12,000  camp-followers  shared  and 
sadly  impeded  the  march  of  our  troops.  In  spite  of  the  manifest 
need  for  pushing  on,  it  was  evening  before  the  rear-gnard  left  can- 
tonments, and  the  night  was  spent  by  the  whole  force  at  Baigrim, 
only  five  miles  off.  Kven  before  the  rear-guard  started  the  work 
of  plunder  and  destruction  began.  Crowds  of  Afghans  rushed 
into  the  deserted  entrenchment,  destroying  or  setting  fire  to  every- 
thing which  could  not  be  carried  away.  Many  a  soldier  and  camp 
follower  fell  by  the  wayside,  stricken  with  the  cold,  or  pierced  by 
buJIets  from  the  far-reaching  jazails. 

A  night  of  intense  suffering  was  followed  by  a  day  of  proloztged 
disaster.  As  they  struggled  wearily  onwards  through  the  snow. 
the  troops  and  camp-followers  got  mixed  up  and  huddled  together 
in  ever  woi-se  confusion.  Almost  every  stop  in  the  short  march 
to  Butkhak  was  taken  in  blood.  The  sabre  and  the  matchlock 
added  their  hundreds  to  the  victims  slain  by  the  cruel  frost. 
Guns  were  lost  or  abandoned,  heaps  of  baggage  disappeared,  and 
half  of  the  Sepoys  threw  away  the  arms  which  their  numbed 
fingers  could  no  longer  grasp.  That  night  the  force  lay  out  at 
Butkhak,  cold  and  hungry,  on  the  snow,  which  by  next  morning 
had  become  for  many  their  bed  of  death.  Tenta  of  any  sort  there 
were  none,  save  for  the  women,  the  children,  and  a  few  of  the 
leading  officers. 

In  two  days  our  troops  had  got  over  nino  or  ten  miles  only,  and 
the  worst  of  the  march  was  all  to  como.  Before  them  rose  the 
stupendous  crags  of  the  Kurd-Kabnl,  cleft  by  a  narrow  pass  five 
miles  long,  through  which  a  half-frozen  torrent  wound  its  way. 
Into  this  awful  Valley  of  Death  the  force  next  morning  planged 
in  ominous  disorder,  under  a  rolling  fire  from  the  Ghitzais  lining 
the  cJfTs  above.  The  presence  of  Akbar  himself,  who  still  made 
some  show  of  keeping  faith  with  Elphinstone,  failed  to  check  the 
fury  of  his  fierce  countrymen.  In  vain  did  some  of  his  chief 
officers  strive  their  seeming  beat  to  the  same  end.  The  ladies  who 
rode  with  the  advance  found  their  only  safety  in  galloping  for- 
ward under  a  hail  of  bullet.i,  one  of  which  wounded  Lady  Sale 
in  the  arm.  As  the  column  struggled  onwards,  the  panic  and 
tho  confusion  giew  worse;  men,  horses,  and  baggage-animals  all 
jumbled  together  in  headlong  flight  from  the  death  that  dogged 
them  on  all  sides.  For  a  time  the  men  of  tho  44th  Foot  and  the 
o4th  Sepoys  fought  gallantly  to  guard  the  rear,  and  the  horse- 
artillcrymen  stuck  manfully  to  their  guns.  But  erelong  tho  tide 
of  flight  swept  all  on  together  in  one  helpless  mass.     For  those 
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who  fell  of  wounds  or  exhaustion  there  was  small  chance  of  escape 
from  death,  swift  or  lingermg,  under  Afghan  knirea,  or  the  cruel 
cold.  One  more  gun  and  most  of  the  remaiuinj::  stores  and  bttg- 
gr&go  fell  into  the  enemy's  handft.  The  Ghilzais  j:jlutt<;d  them- 
Mlves  with  plunder,  and  3,000  corpses  lay  where  they  had  fallen. 
The  snow  came  down  as  the  troops  emerged  from  that  dreadful 
ffully  into  the  higli  plain  beyond,  where  the  night  was  spent  in 
untold  soScring,  shortened  for  many  by  the  sleep  of  death.* 

Next  morning,  most  of  the  troops,  wiser  than  thcJr  leaders, 
began  pushing  forward  towards  Tazin.  Bat  they  were  soon  re- 
called by  Elphinstone,  who  still  based  his  hopes  of  deliverance  on 
the  promises  or  the  forbearance  of  Mohammad  Akbar.  Three 
more  hostages,  Pottinger,  Lawrence,  and  Mackenzie,  had  already 
passed  into  Akbar's  hands,  and  now  he  offered  to  take  charge  of 
all  the  ladies,  the  children,  the  married  men,  and  the  wounded 
officers.  This  offer  waa  thankfully  accepted  by  Pottinger,  afi  well 
as  Klphiniftone.  In  spite  of  Shelton's  remonstrances,  a  halt  was 
ordered  for  that  day.  Of  the  troops  paraded  under  the  Brigadier, 
one  regiment  only,  the  44th  Foot,  still  mustered  over  200  bayonets, 
\rhile  the  native  regiments,  horse  and  foot,  averaged  only  100  men 
each,  and  the  horse -artillery  were  reduced  to  threescore.  Some 
800  Englishmen  and  Sepoys  were  all  that  remained  of  the  array 
which  set  out  three  days  before  from  the  plain  of  Kabul.  Of  the 
absentees  some  had  deserted,  including  a  whole  regiment  of  the 
Shah's  horee.  But  far  the  greater  number  had  perished  by  the 
way.f     A  few  thousand  camp-fonowei*fl  still  survived. 

On  the  morning  of  the  iDth  the  wrecks  of  uur  ai*my  resnmed 
their  march  towards  Tazin.  Again  the  camp-followers  crowded 
to  the  front;  again  the  Gbilzai  matchlocks  rained  death  upon  the 
disordered  mass  from  every  point  of  vantage  ;  again  the  European 
soldiers  in  front  and  rear  nobly  maintained  the  honour  of  their 
flag.  But  the  doBles  through  which  thoy  pressed  forward  were 
aoon  choked  with  the  dead  and  dying.  The  iSepoys,  in  their 
despair,  threw  away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  the 
Afgh^s,   like  hungi-y  wolves,   swooped  down  upon  the  mass  of 

*  Sotue  of  llie  faorrors  which  he  wUncsM<J  that  da;  u  000  of  Akbar';«  priiiunerR, 
are  veil  d«»cribed  b;  Sir  G.  L*wr«nco  in  the  wurk  from  which  I  havo  before  qaotetl. 

t  On  the  morniDg  of  the  Sih  die<l  the  gallant  youog  Sturt,  cf  the  Bt>iii;)il 
Engiacen,  Mn-in-Uw  of  Lady  Sale.  MorUlI;  wounded  in  the  Kurd-Kitbat  PatR, 
be  WBB  rexmed  bjr  the  bnre  Lieoteouit  Mein  of  the  l<^h  Fool,  who  brought  htm 
oat  of  the  Pan  into  camp,  where  he  expired  a  few  hours  afterwnrd.*i.  Mcin  himielf 
vits  iiaffcriog  a.t  the  time  from  k  woond  io  bia  head— ("Ejrre'H  "Kabul  locur- 
nctiOD  ")* 
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fugitives,  Bword  in  hand.  Tn  the  lonjf  jforge  of  the  Haft-Kotal 
the  work  of  slanghtcr  was  renewed  with  unqneochcd  fary,  and. 
before  evening  the  last  small  remnant  of  the  Native  Infantry  had 
disappeared.     Aboat  sixty  Europeans  fell  that  day. 

Mohammad  Akbar,  who  had  seen  the  carnage,  propo«ed  that 
onr  ti'oops  should  lay  down  their  arms  in  return  for  the  promise 
of  a  Bafe*conduct  to  Peshawar.  This,  indeed,  was  now  their  only 
chance  of  safety  ;  bat  Klphinstone's  unreasonable  care  for  British. 
honour  forbade  him  to  abandon  the  camp-foUowere  to  their  fate, 
as  if  that  honour  had  not  been  daily  insulted  and  set  at  naught 
for  many  weeks  past.  A  brief  rest  at  Tazin  was  followed  by 
a  long  and  painful  night  march  over  the  hills  to  Jagdiilak.  Leav- 
ing their  lost  gun  behind,  the  little  band  of  400  men  and  officers 
moved  off  in  the  silence  of  night.  For  a  few  hours  darkneM 
favoured  their  advance,  but  beyond  Seh-Baba  the  mercilras 
Afghdns  again  found  them  out,  and  once  more  troops  and  camp, 
followers  became  mingled  in  tumultuouR  disorder.  By  eight  of 
the  next  morning  twelve  miles  only  had  been  accomplished. 
Seven  hours  of  constant  fighting  elapaed  before  the  advance 
reached  Jagddlak,  ten  miles  further  on.  It  was  soon  afterwards 
joined  by  Shelton,  who,  with  a  handful  of  his  men,  had  kept  the 
enemy  all  day  in  check,  although  the  Bre  from  their  jazails  thinned 
his  numbers  from  hour  to  hour. 

Here  the  two  hundred  survivors  of  the  Kabul  force,  hungry, 
thirsty,  worn  out  with  cold  and  weariness,  sought  shelter  behind 
some  ruined  walls  from  the  bullets  of  their  rnthless  foes.  Some 
hundreds  of  the  camp-followers  still  crouched  beside  them.  At  a 
conference  held  with  the  English  commanders,  Mohammad  Akbar 
once  more  proposed  an  immediate  suiTender  on  the  terms  already 
named.  Once  more  the  poor  old  General  refused,  for  his  honour's 
Bake,  an  offer  which  might  still  have  resulted  in  the  saving  of 
precious  lives.*  Elphinatone  and  Shelton  were  then  detained  by 
Akbar  as  hostagos  fur  the  evacuation  of  Jahilabad. 

Next  day,  the  12th,  Akbnr  Khdn  held  further  discussion  with 
his  new  captives  in  the  presence  of  many  Ghilzai  chiefs,  who  had 
flocked  in  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  son  of  their  exiled  Amir. 

*  "They  bid  libAodoned  tbeir  poet,  their  stores  aod  treamre*,  when  tbe;  h*d  % 
woll-equipped  army  of  XifiK\Xi  men  to  defcod  tbem— had  allowtid  some  8  000  camp- 
foUoweri  to  ba  botcbvicd  and  tbeir  Bghling  moa  to  be  reduced  to  less  than  200— it 
was  iurelj  too  late  ihtn  to  talk  of  boooor,  wbcn  to  larreoder  was  tbo  only  nioaKure 
irhieh  coold  avert  tbe  anuibilatioa  of  tbii  ramoatit" — (Uwniice'a  "  Portj-three 
y«ara  10  lodia  ")• 
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Their  hatred  of  the  English  broke  out  in  fierce  cries  for  the  iufidelfi' 
blood,  and  for  seyeral  hours  all  Akbar'»  appeals  to  their  better 
feelings,  or  even  to  their  avarice,  wero  urged  in  vain.  At  last  in 
the  evening  he  persuaded  them  by  a  promise  of  two  lakhs  of  rupees 
— £20,000— to  a^reo  to  escort  the  Knglish  remnani  safe  to  Jalal- 
abad. Bat  that  door  of  escape  for  our  doomed  countrymen  was 
even  tlien  closed.  Rendered  desperate  by  long  suspense,  by 
accumulated  hardships,  by  a  galling  matchlock  fire,  which  their 
boldest  EallioB  still  failed  to  subdue,  they  marched  off  after  dark 
down  the  Jagdalak  valley.  At  the  spot  where  the  valley  narrows 
into  a  long  ohafim  between  two  towering  walls  of  rock,  they  found 
their  progress  stopped  by  a  double  barricade  of  tree-trnnks  and 
branches  of  the  prickly  holly-oak. 

In  the  midst  of  their  cfTorts  to  surmount  this  barrier,  a  sudden 
fire  of  bullets  rained  cpon  them  from  every  side,  while  bodies  of 
Afghans  rushed  in  with  swords  and  knives  among  the  helpless 
throng  of  troops  and  followers.  Heajw  of  bodies  were  soon  lying 
stript  and  mangled  at  the  foot  of  the  barricade.  Only  a  few  score 
officers  and  soldiers  fought  their  way  through  all  hindrances  into 
the  open  country  beyond  the  pass.  But  the  force,  as  a  force,  no 
longer  existed.  What  remained  of  it  struggled  on  in  detached 
parlies  to  Gandaroak,  where  nearly  all  died  fighting  to  the  last 
against  hopeless  odds.  One  or  two  were  taken  prisoners.  Of 
twelve  oSicers  who  had  ridden  on  ahead  of  their  comrades,  six 
only  reached  Fathiabad.  Some  of  the  villagers  here  gave  them 
food,  but  while  they  were  eating  it  two  of  their  numbor  wero 
attacked  and  cut  down.  Threo  more  were  pursued,  overtaken, 
and  slain  a  few  miles  from  Jalalabad.  One  only.  Dr.  Brydon, 
sorely  wounded  and  half  dead  from  hunger  and  fatigue,  was  l)ome 
ou  by  his  jaded  pony  to  the  walls  of  the  fort  which  Sale,  in 
dufiance  of  Macnnghten's  orders,  had  resolved  to  hold  throughout 
the  winter.  Of  all  the  thousands  who  had  marched  away  from 
Kabul  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Jaupnry,  Dr.  Brjdoc  alone 
lived  to  lell  his  countrymen  in  Jahilabad,  on  the  evening  of  the 
13th,  of  the  doom  which  had  overtaken  his  fellow-sufferers. 

Such,  in  tho  words  of  Sir  Henry  Porand,  "  was  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  line  of  policy,  which  from  first  to  last  held  truth  in 
derision,  trod  right  under  foot,  and,  acting  on  a  remote  scene,  was 
enabled  for  a  time  unscrupulously  to  mislead  public  opinion."  It 
would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  say  that  such  consequences  necessarily 
flowod  from  such  a  policy.  The  collapse  of  that  policy,  bad  and 
blundering  as  it  was,  sprang  directly  from  tho  choice  of  agents  ill. 
fitted  for  their  work.     Macuaj^hten'.*:  cheery  trr  '^Iphin* 
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8touc*B  bodily  and  mental  decay,  Slielton'a  stupid  obstinacy,  cbronic 
dissensions  between  the  civil  and  military  chiefs,  Sale's  with- 
holding of  tijnely  succour,  all  wrought  together  to  shape  out  a 
catastrophe,  the  thought  of  which  should  make  the  faces  of  onr 
children'B  children  blush  with  a  patriot's  shame.  A  Nott  or  a 
Keane  would  have  turned  to  worthier  account  the  zeal  of  his 
officers,  and  the  disciplined  courage  of  his  men.  A  better  managed 
retreat  would  have  saved  our  honour  and  many  thousand  lives. 
Nevertheless,  the  crowning  disasters  lend  a  show  of  dramatic  com- 
pleteness  to  the  blunders  and  the  wrong-doing  of  former  yoare. 
The  annihilation  of  the  Kabul  Force  sprang  by  a  train  of  natural 
sequences  from  the  wnnlon  invasion  of  Afghdnistiin.  It  scorned 
as  if  a  curse  had  settled  upon  our  Afghan  policy  from  the  day  when 
British  troops  escorted  Shah  Shnjii  towards  the  Bnla  Hiasar ;  u 
curse  which  blinded  Macnaghten's  eyes  to  the  Shah's  unpopularity, 
which  led  Sir  Willonghby  Cotton  to  choose  the  worst  possible  site 
for  his  cantonments,  which  placed  a  sickly  old  General  in  a  post 
for  which  he  knew  himself  unfitted,*  and  which  stultified  the 
efforts  of  our  bravest  ofEeers  to  atone  for  the  errors  and  short- 
comings of  their  appointed  chiefs. 

Of  the  army  which  had  been  thus  annihilated  some  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  women,  and  children  survived  as  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  Mohnmmad  Akbar.  One  camp-follower,  a  Mr.  Baness, 
was  shortly  afterwards  brought  into  Jalalabad  by  a  fakir,  to 
whom  he  had  once  shown  »omo  kindness;  but  the  poor  man, 
utterly  exhausted  from  cold  and  hunger,  died  the  next  day.  Very 
few  of  his  lueklesH  companions  seem  to  have  survived  the  horrors 
of  that  fatul  retreat.  Of  the  Sepoys,  however,  a  few  score  after- 
wards sti-aggled  into  I'eshawar.  The  news  of  that  great  diBasfcert 
the  heaviest,  the  most  complete  that  had  ever  befallen  our  arms  in 
Asia,  sent  a  thrill  of  momentary  dismay  throngh  every  Knglish 
heart  in  India,  and  became  the  talk  of  every  Indian  bazaar.  No 
outward  stir,  however,  betrayed  the  drift  of  popular  feeling,  nor 
were  any  of  the  nativo  princes  tempted  to  renew  their  old 
intrigues  against  our  rule.  For  our  countrymen  also  there  was 
comfort  erelong  in  knowing  that  England's  honour  was  atill 
upheld  by  Nott  and  Rawlinson  at  KandahAr,  by  Sale,  Dennie,  and 
Broadfoot  at  Jaldlabad,  by  Clork,  Mackcson,  and  Henry  Lawrence 
in.  the  Panjab. 

*  Oeneral  Elphinstono  vm  »1octcc1  bjr  Lcrrd  Ancklnnd  againit  tbe  ndrios  of  Its 
Coiamuider-in-C}uflf,  Sir  Juper  NictiolI%  as  commaadcrof  llftforeca  in  AfgbdnistMiu 
Ho  wai  abont  to  rctnrn  to  India  on  xick  leave  wbf  11  the  oatbreak  of  the  Snd  Norembr 
took  place. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  LAST  ACT  Or  THE  AFOBAN   DRAUA. 


It  was  a  bilter  moment  for  Lord  Auckland  when  lie  learned  tbat 
Klphinstono's  force  had  oeancd  to  exiafc.  Witlitn  a  few  weekn  of 
his  departure  homewards  the  whole  fabric  of  bid  Afghan  policy 
had  been  shattered  to  pieces  by  a  blow  which  laid  bis  own  reputa- 
tion for  ever  in  the  dast.  At  onoe,  indeed,  on  the  30th  of  Jannarr, 
he  tssned  from  CalcnttA  a  General  Order,  which  spoke  of  the  late 
disaster  as  "a  pai*tial  reverse/'  and  "a  new  occasion  for  displaying 
the  stability  and  vigour  of  the  British  power,  and  the  admirable 
spirit  and  raloar  of  the  British- Indian  army."  But  thifi  flash  of 
w^arlike  energy  soon  died  away,  and  the  mind  of  the  Governor* 
General  relapsed  into  all  its  former  gloom.  All  through 
November  and  December  no  seriona  effort  ha*l  been  made  by  the 
Indian  Government  to  push  troops  forward  betimes  to  the  sc^ne 
of  d&nger ;  and  now  that  the  worst  had  happened,  Lord  Auckland 
still  set  his  face  against  any  attempt  to  retrieve  our  tarnished 
honour  by  a  march  to  Kabul.  If  any  more  troops  were  sent 
beyond  the  Khaibar,  they  should  do  nothing  more  than  help  Sir 
Hobert  Sale  to  withdraw  his  garrison  from  Jahilabad  to  Peshawar. 
As  for  "any  ulterior  oporatiouH,"  with  a  view  to  another  advance 
beyond  the  Indus,  it  would  be  timo  to  think  of  them  by-and-by. 

Such  was  the  tenour  of  his  letters  to  Sir  J.  Nicolls  and  Mr. 
George  Clerk,  his  political  agent  at  Ambala.  The  latter,  ably 
seconded  by  Mr.  Robertson,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Agra,  had 
laboured  zealously  with  all  his  might  to  hasten  the  despatch  of 
Colonel  Wild's  brigade  from  Firozpnr  to  Peshawar.  Hod  his 
efforts  been  more  warmly  supported  elsewhere,  it  is  possible  that 
one  brigade,  if  not  two,  might  have  strengthened  Sale's  hands 
before  winter  had  fairly  set  in.  Bat  the  Commander-in-Chief 
himself  shrank  from  further  weakening  tho  diminished  garrisons 
of  Upper  India  in  aid  of  a  policy  which  ho  had  always  condemned. 
"Wild's  brigade  had  been  allowed  to  start  before  tho  end  of 
November,  but  it  took  a  whole  month   to  traverse  tho  300  miles 
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between  tlie  Satlaj  and  Pesbawar.  With  it  \T-cnt  a  body  of 
artlUerynien,  bat  no  guns.  For  these  Wild  was  bidden  to  depend 
on  snch  help  as  AvitabileV  Sikhs  at  Peeh&war  might  care  to 
render.  Four  rickety  field-pieces  were  made  over  to  onr  gunners 
on  the  3rd  of  January;  but  fresh  delays  damped  the  ardour  of 
Wild's  young  Sepoys.  On  the  ]5lh  of  January  two  regiments  at 
hist  made  their  way  to  the  fort  of  Ali  Masjid,  only  to  find  them- 
selves short  of  supplies.  Four  days  later  Wild  moved  forward 
the  rest  of  his  brigade  to  ^heir  relief;  but  the  hillmen  of  tho 
Khaibar  met  the  Sepo}^s  with  a  brisk  fire.  The  borrowed  guns 
broke  down  one  after  another,  and  the  Sefwys,  already  disheartened 
by  the  desertion  of  onr  Sikh  allies,*  erelong  broke  and  fled, 
leaving  behind  them  many  dead  and  the  guns,  which  no  prayers 
or  efforts  of  Clerk's  worthy  subaltern,  Captain  Henry  Lawrence-, 
could  prevail  u]>on  them  to  bring  off.  Wild  himself  was  disabled 
by  a  bad  wound.  A  few  days  later  the  regiments  which  had  been 
left  in  Ali  Masjid  fought  their  way  back  through  the  pa«  to 
Jamiiid,  with  no  great  loss  either  of  men  or  baggage. 

Meanwhile  Nott,  with  his  two  strong  brigades,  held  firm 
possession  of  Kandih^r.  The  news  of  the  Kabul  outbreak  in 
November  had  reached  him  just  in  time  to  arrest  the  march  of 
one  brigade  towards  India.  The  retni-n  of  Maclaren's  force  to 
Kandahar  from  its  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  Kabul  gave  him 
all  the  strength  he  needed  for  tho  maintenance  of  his  own  position 
against  a  country  in  arms.  Whatever  dangers  menaced  he  was 
ready  to  meet  them  with  a  bold  countenance.  His  old  enemy 
Aktar  Khan  was  again  in  the  field,  and  round  him  rallied  most  of 
the  neighbouring  chiefs  and  a  prince  of  Shah  Shuja's  own  family, 
Safdar  Jang.  On  the  12th  of  January  a  strong  foree  of  insur- 
gents encamped  on  the  Argandab,  about  five  mites  only  westward 
of  Kandahar.  Nott  marched  out  at  once  to  attack  them,  and  in 
half  an  hour  after  the  first  shot  was  fired  he  drove  them  before 
him  in  disorderly  flight.  With  enemies  all  around  him,  and 
treachery  at  work  within  KanddhAr  itself,  he  busied  himself  in 
strengthening  his  defences  and  laj'ing  in  a  large  store  of  supplies. 
When  the  insurgent  chiefs  in  February  called  upon  him  to 
evacuate  Kandahdr,  in  compliance  with  orders  signed  by  Pottinger 
and  Elphinstone,  the  stern  old  soldier  scornfully  refosed  to  obey 
any  orders  save  those  which  came  to  him  from  his  own  Govern- 
ment.    Tho  troops  were  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,   readv  to 

*  The  Sikb  troope  in  cusp  aI  Jamrtid  mutiaied  the  night  lefor«  and  Mk  off  for 
Pcsliiiwu'. 
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do  and  dare  anything  under  a  commBiider  who  knew  how  to  com- 
zxiand.  Good  officers  be  had  around  him  not  a  few,  but  the  best 
among  them  wan  Nott  himself. 

After  clearing  a  thousand  Afghan  familiea  out  of  the  oitj,  Nott, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  again  led  the  great  bulk  of  his  troops  against 
the  enemy  ontside.  Again  the  insurgents  retired  before  his  steady 
advance.  For  three  davs  Nott  followed  them  up,  seldom  getting 
■within  gunshot  of  his  prey.  By  the  10th  he  began  to  feel  that  ho 
had  been  oatwitted.  There  wa^  no  longer  an  enemy  in  his  front. 
That  same  evening  a  sudden  attack  was  mado  on  three  of  the  city 
gates,  one  of  which  speedily  took  Bre  from  the  burning  brushwood 
heaped  up  against  it.  A  swarm  of  yelling  Ghazis,  many  of  them 
drank  with  bang,  surged  against  the  blazing  timber  and  beneath 
the  city  walls.  But  the  steady  courage  of  the  few  troops  within, 
backed  by  the  resourcefnJ  skill  of  their  leader,  Major  Lane,  and 
the  ready  counsel  of  the  subtle-witted  Rnwiinson,  forbade  all  ingress 
to  the  assailants,  who  tried  again  and  again  to  clamber  over  the 
grain-bags  piled  behind  the  gate.  At  midnight  the  desperate 
struggle,  whioli  had  lasted  four  hours,  ended  in  the  retreat  of  the 
Afghans,  of  whom  several  hundred  lay  dead.  On  the  12th  Nott 
returned  to  Kandahar.  Some  further  moTements,  undertaken 
later  in  tho  month  by  Nott  and  Wymcr,  taught  the  enemy  a  new 
lesson  of  respect  for  British  prowess  against  heavy  odds. 

The  spirited  defence  of  Kalat-t-Ghilzai  by  Halkott  Craigie  of 
the  Shah's  service  stands  out  iu  bright  relief  against  the  disasters 
which  befell  Colonel  Palmer's  garnson  at  Ghazui.  Driven  from 
the  town  and  shnt  np  in  the  citadel  early  in  the  winter,  Palmer's 
Sepoys  suffered  cruelly  from  tho  bitter  cold,  aggravated  by  want 
of  fuel  and  by  half  rations  of  scarcely  eatable  food.  On  the  6th  of 
March  the  wasted  ganison  marched  out  of  the  citadel  under  the 
promise  of  a  safe-conduct  to  Peshawar.  But  the  compact  was  one 
which  the  victors  could  not,  or  would  not,  keep.  A  crowd  of 
Ghazis  made  a  fnrious  attack  on  the  houses  in  which  Palmer  and 
his  troops  had  been  allowed  to  take  shelter.  For  days  their 
crowded  inmates  had  to  endure  tho  horrors  of  a  second  and  far 
more  fatal  siege.  At  Iast>  when  the  Sepoys  deserted  iu  a  body, 
bent  on  trying  to  make  their  way  across  country  to  Peshawar, 
their  officers  agreed  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  march  as  prisoners 
of  war  to  Kabul. 

Ail  through  the  winter  Sale's  brigade  had  held  their  ground  with 
e&se  inside  JalAlabad.  On  tho  13th  of  November  they  found  that 
place  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins.     Aroond  them  masses  of 
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armed  Afghuna  wero  already  gathering.  Bnt  a  wcU*timed  Eallj  of 
1,100  men,  under  the  gallant  Colonel  Monteith,  soon  drove  ihem  off 
to  a  more  respectful  distance,  while  Captain  Hroadfoot  of  the  Engi- 
neers began  at  once  to  pat  the  defences  in  the  best  possible  repair. 
On  the  Ist  of  December  another  sally,  led  this  time  bj  Colonel 
Dennic,  once  more  dispersed  the  gathering  foe.  By  that  time  the 
twofold  labour  of  repairing  the  ramparts  and  collecting  supplies 
had  been  -wcU-nin^h  accomplished  ;  and  the  troops,  in  a  climate  fhx 
milder  than  that  of  iuibul,  awaited  hopefully  ibe  next  turn  in  the 
march  of  events. 

To  the  orders  presently  received  from  Kabul  for  the  evacuation 
of  Jalalabad  Sale  and  his  HtofF  would  give  no  heed.  Bnt  before 
the  end  of  January  a  change  for  the  worse  came  over  the  sjiirit  of 
their  counsels.  Despairing  of  help  from  the  side  of  Peshawar,  Sale 
and  Macgrcgor,  the  political  officer,  proposed  to  treat  with  Shah 
Bhnja  for  the  surrender  of  Jalalabad.  In  spite  of  Broadfoot's 
passionate  protests  against  a  course  so  disj^acefnl,  a  council  of  war 
accepted  the  maic  points  of  the  new  scheme.  Happily  for  all 
concerned,  the  iSbah's  reply  left  oar  officers  a  backdoor  of  escape 
from  a  bargain  of  which  they  had  already  grown  asbamed.  Broad- 
foot's  Gcry  eloquence  carried  the  day  at  last  against  timid  counsels, 
born  mainly  of  wrathful  despair  at  Lord  Auckland's  seeming 
readiness  to  leave  his  countrymen  in  the  lurch.  From  that  time 
forth  no  one  iu  Sale's  garrison  talked  of  capitulating  on  any  terms.* 
The  great  earthquake  of  the  lyth  of  February  shook  the  now  lino 
of  defences  to  the  ground  and  made  sad  breaches  in  the  rampart*; 
but  Hroadfoot'fl  Sappers,  aided  by  relays  from  the  other  troops, 
repaired  uU  damages  within  three  weeks.  Foraging  parties  still 
went  out  daily  to  i*etum  with  full  loads.  On  the  lOfch  of  March 
Akbar's  Afghans  once  more  fled  before  the  onset  of  a  British 
column  led  by  the  fearless  Dennie. 

Nine  days  after  the  eartliquake  the  new  Governor-Gonerftl 
lauded  in  Calcutta,  aud  took  over  the  reinn  of  government  from 
the  Karl  <)f  Auckland,  for  such  on  account  of  his  earlier  successes 
he  had  become.  Two  weeks  later  Lord  Auckland  returned  home, 
broken  down  in  health  and  spirits  by  the  utter  failure  of  a  policy 
opposed  to  his  natural  instincts,  and  condemned  in  ita  later  stages 
by  his  own  good  sense.  An  exhausted  treasury  and  on  increaang 
debt  were  his  chief  legacies  to  tho  country  he  had  gone  out  to 
govern  with  far  happier  prospects  six  years  before.     For  most  of 
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that  period  the  engroBsing  cares  of  a  in&d  foreign  policy  bnd  left 
him  small  leisure  for  internal  reforms.  He  had  written,  indeed, 
a  kindly  minute  on  edncfttioui  had  done  something  to  encourage 
the  spread  of  science,  and  had  issued  a  decree  of  donbtfnl  wisdom 
for  replacing  jndieial  oaths  by  solemn  affirmations.  In  1840  ha 
severed  the  old  connection  between  the  Government  and  the  national 
faiths,  by  handing  over  to  tho  care  of  Hindu  priests  the  revenues 
derived  from  Hindu  temples  and  religious  rites,  and  by  forbidding 
the  Company's  troops  to  parade,  and  tho  civil  officers  to  attend 
public  gatherings  in  honour  of  native  festivals.  Tho  old  tax  on  pil- 
grims, which  had  long  been  a  fruitful  source  of  public  revenue,  easy  to 
collect,  and  giving  offence  to  nobody  save  a  few  zealous  Christians, 
was  also  abolished.  A  man  of  kind  heart,  amiable  mannci*s,  good 
intention^;,  and  solid  understanding,  he  left  behind  him  no  porsonnl 
enemies  and  many  friends.  lb  is,  however,  by  his  Afghan  policy 
that  Lord  Auckland's  statesmanship  must  bo  judged,  and  the  fruits 
of  that  policy  were  equally  hurtful  t<5  his  own  fame,  his  country's 
honour,  and  the  finances  of  our  Indian  empire.  The  sad  catas- 
tropho  in  the  Afghan  snows  could  never  have  occurred  but  for  the 
needless  invasion  of  AtghAnistAn  ;  and  many  Tniltions  were  added 
to  the  debt  of  India  before  the  disgrace  of  Elphinstone's  retreat 
from  Kabul  had  been  slorrod  over  by  tho  victories  of  Nott  and 
Pollock. 

Lord  Auckland's  successor,  Lord  Kllenborough,  had  already 
^ven  some  promise  of  high  achievomenta  in  tho  future.  The  son 
of  an  eminent  Chief  Justice,  he  had  served  his  novitiate  as  a 
stateeman  under  Wellington  at  the  Board  of  Control  in  1828-1830, 
and  ho  hold  the  same  office  under  Peel  for  a  few  months  in  1841. 
In  common  with  his  political  friends  he  had  denounced  tho  Afghan 
war  as  a  blunder  and  acrirao,  and  ho  went  ont  to  India  full  uF 
the  praiseworthy  ideas  which  had  found  large  utterance  from  his 
own  lips  at  the  farewell  dinner  given  him  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
in  November,  1841.  Kor  the  time,  however,  he  had  now  to  deal 
with  far  other  questions  than  those  which  may  have  loomed 
before  his  mind'seye  during  his  fonr  months' voyage  out.  Touch- 
ing at  Madras,  ho  liad  found  among  the  Sepoys  of  thtit  Presidency 
symptoms  of  deep  and  general  discontent,  due  to  the  ill-timed 
changes  lately  effected  in  their  batta  and  pension  rules.  In 
one  case  the  discontent  had  just  ripened  into  open  mutiny,  and  the 
two  native  regiments  which  were  about  to  embark  from  Madras 
for  the  China  war  then  pending,  wore  mutinona  already  at  heart, 
if  not  in  orert  deeds.     Lord  Ellenborough's  presence  saved  the 
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Madras  Government  from  yieldinj^  everything  to  their  troops, 
-while  the  mutinoDS  Kpirit  waa  allayed  hj  promises  of  farther 
inquiry.* 

Still  Jess  encouraging  was  the  news  which  awaited  the  Governor- 
General  at  Caloutta.  Reaching  Peshawar  early  in  Fobraary, 
a  few  days  ahead  of  the  troops  which  Clerk  had  been  hurrying 
forward  from  Firoxpar,  General  Pollock  found  Wild's  four  regi- 
ments utterly  unfit  for  any  service.  Half  the  Sepoys  were  in 
hospital,  and  the  rest  were  deeply  tainted  with  the  mutinous  spirit 
,  of  Avitabile's  Sikhs.  They  had  no  rniud  to  renew  acquaintance 
with  tlie  dreaded  Khaibar,  and  some  even  of  their  Kn^'ltsh  officers 
shared  the  same  fQeliTig.+  The  Sikh  troops  about  Peshawar  were 
insolent  and  unmanageable  by  their  own  commanders.  Sher  Singh, 
who  had  just  succeeded  Karak  Singh  as  ruler  of  Labor,  had  little 
power  to  etiforce  compliance  with  Clerk's  demands  for  the  promised 
succours  and  supplies.  The  Afridi  tribes  of  the  Khaibar,  deaf  to 
Mackeaon's  olTers  and  promises,  prepared  to  dufend  the  Pass  with 
all  their  might.  To  all  Sale's  and  Macgi^^gor'a  prayers  for  timely 
aid  Pollock  could  answer  only  by  assuring  them  of  his  earnest 
wish  and  resolve  to  succour  them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  by  asking  Sale  how  ranch  longer  ho  could  reckon  upon 
holding  out.  From  the  side  of  Kandahar  no  news  had  been 
received  since  the  middle  of  January. 

While  Pollock  was  waiting  for  the  i"cinforccments,  without  • 
which  he  would  not  stir,  and  Clerk,  at  Labor,  was  urging  the 
Sikh  ruler  to  heartier  efforts  in  furtherance  of  the  common  cause, 
Lord  Ellonboronj^h,  on  the  lith  of  March,  laid  before  Sir  Jasper 
Nicolls  by  letter  a  full  and  clear  outline  of  the  policy  which  he 
was  then  prepared  to  parsno.  Setting  wholly  aside,  as  **a  aoarce 
of  weakncfs,  rather  than  of  strength,"  a  policy  which  had  been 
condemned  by  all  its  recent  fraits,  behold  it  his  first  duty  to  care 
for  the  safety  of  our  garrisons  in  Afghanistan,  and  to  aim  at  ihe 
re-cstAblishment  of  our  military  reputation  by  the  infliction  of 
some  signal  and  decisive  blow  upon  ihe  Afghaiih,"  in  requital  for 
past  atrocities  and  breaches  of  faith.  That  done,  we  might  think 
of  withdrawing  from  Afghanistan,  ''eatisficd  that  the  king  we 
have  sot  up  has  not  the  support  of  the  nation  over  which  he  has 
been  placed."  Next  in  importance  to  the  relief  of  all  beleaguered 
garrisons,  he  placed  the  release  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Kdbul, 
as  "an  object  deeply  interesting  in  point  of  feeling  and  of 
honour."     In  furtherance  of  that  object  it  might  become  a  question 
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whether  Pollock's  and  Sale's  forces  should  "  take  a  forward 
position  near  Jalalabad,  or  even  (idvance  to  Kalml."  He  suggested 
also  that  Sir  J.  NicollR  should  concentrate  a  large  force  npon  the 
Satlaj,  in  order  to  inflaencc  the  Sikhs  by  a  display  of  oar  iinpoainff 
strength,  and  to  give  confidence  to  our  own  subjects  and  soldiers.* 

At  last  Pollock's  patient  lirmness,  worthily  seconded  by  the 
tireless  seal  of  Clerk  and  Henry  Lawrence,  overrode  all  hindrances 
to  a  forward  more.  Within  two  months  the  qniet»  cool-headed 
Colonel  of  Bongal  Artillery,  who  had  served  with  credit  in  two 
Bieges  and  three  great  wars,  had  recruited  the  health  and  restored 
the  discipline  of  Wild's  brigade,  besides  winning  the  perfect 
confidence  of  all  who  served  under  him.  Cheered  by  the  presence 
of  their  white-faced  comrades,  by  frequent  tokens  of  their  new 
commander's  cire  and  foresight,  Pollock's  Sepoys  wore  now  in  a 
fair  state  of  readiness  for  their  appointed  task.  Golab  Singh,  the 
wily  Sikh  Rajah  of  Jamrau,  had  agreed  at  the  eleventh  hour  to 
act  in  due  concert  with  bis  English  allies.  A  timely  rcinforce- 
ment  of  English  dragoons  and  horEe.iirtillery  at  length  set  Pollock 
free  to  attempt  the  forcing  of  the  Khaibar,  with  every  prospect  of 
a  Buccessfnl  issue. 

On  the  5th  April,  iu  the  dark  of  early  morning,  the  troops 
began  moving  towards  the  Pass,  at  the  month  of  which  was  a 
bnge  barricade  of  big  stones  and  tree  branches  set  in  clay.  Two 
.atrong  columns  were  sent  forward  to  crown  the  heights  held  by 
swarms  of  resolute  Afridie.  Led  on  by  the  lusty  soldiers  of  the 
9th  Foot,  the  Sepoys  clambered  np  the  steep  hillsides  with  a 
figonr  which  soon  drove  the  enemy  from  one  post  of  vantage  after 
another.  When  the  flunking  columns  had  done  their  duty  and 
turned  both  flanks  of  the  main  position,  it  became  an  q^&\  task  for 
the  centre  column  to  force  its  way.  without  fighting,  over  the 
l>arricade.  The  fort  of  Ali  Masjid  was  found  abandoned.  Leaving 
this  in  charge  of  the  Sikh  troops,  who  came  tip  next  day  by 
another  road.  Pollock  on  the  7th  pursued  his  way  unhindered, 
"but  still  in  fighting  order,  through  ibc  remaining  twenty-five  miles 
of  the  Pa«s.  His  whole  loss  in  the  preliminary  fighting  had 
amounted  only  to  135  killed  and  wounded.  "  The  Sepoys,"  he 
vrote,  '*  behaved  nobly,"  and  Ferris's  Jazailchis  "excited  .the 
delight  and  admiration  of  all  who  beheld  tbem."'f 

*  Durand.  Id  tbe  nme  letter  Lord  Elleaborough  jints  aside  u  cIcftH;  impnrti- 
cable  Major  Rftwliofton't  ncheme  for  ansexiog  KaodiCbdr  to  the  ilomiujoas  of  Shall 
E^mrdo.  ibe  "  coininal  raler  of  Henit " 

t  "  Papers  nUtlog  to  Afghanutan." 
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By  that  time,  however,  Sale's  garrison  had  riptaallj  relieved 
iheiDBolveB.  Impatient  of  farther  idleness,  on  short  rations, 
doabiful  as  to  tho  issue  of  l'olIock*s  movements,  and  urged  by 
others  to  forestall  Akbar's  rnmonred  purpose  of  a  retreat,  Sale 
rflBolved  to  strike  ono  bard  decisive  blow  for  his  own  deliverance. 
One  of  his  best  officers,  Captain  Havelock,  who  had  stood  by 
}trondfoot  when  none  else  heeded  him,  drew  out  a  plan  of  attack 
which  his  bravo  bnt  slow-moving  chief  consented  to  carry  through. 
At  daylight  on  the  Tth  April  three  columns,  led  respectively  by 
Bonnie,  Monteith,  and  Havelock,  with  a  reserve  of  gnns  and 
cavalry — some  1,800  men  in  all — sallied  forth  against  the  enemy, 
reckoned  at  G,000.  In  loss  than  two  hours  the  fight  was  over ; 
Akbar's  troopa  were  in  fall  retreat  on  Laghman  ;  Itis  four  gnns 
were  in  onr  hands,  and  most  of  his  stores  and  camp-eqnipage  had 
been  destroyed.  The  completeness  of  a  victory,  which  might  hare 
been  won  as  cosily  some  weeks  earlier,  was  only  marred  by  the 
death  of  ono  officer,  the  ever  forward  Dennio,  who  fell  mortally 
wounrled  in  attacking  a  small  furt,  which  might  with  advantage 
have  been  let  alone.  With  a  total  loss  of  eleven  slain  and  seventy 
wounded,  Sale  had  put  an  end  to  the  late  blockade  and  driven 
Akbar's  best  troops,  with  heavy  slaughter,  from  Jalalabad.* 

On  the  IGth  of  April  Pollock,  who  had  meanwhile  been  march- 
ing leisurely  forward,  encamped  outside  the  stronghold  for  de- 
fending which  against  an  enemy  in  no  way  formidable,  Siile's 
gurrisou  received  from  Lord  EUenborougU  the  title  of  "Illus- 
trious." Thenceforth  Sale's  troops  fell  into  their  places  under 
Pollock's  supreme  command  ;  while  the  political  functions  hither- 
to discharged  by  Rawliuson  and  Macgregor  were  now  entrusted 
to  tho  two  military  leaders,  Pollock  and  Nott.  It  was  felt  by 
tho  Governor-General  that  the  timo  for  a  divided  authority,  so 
fruitful  of  harm  in  the  past,  had  gone  by  when  two  such  com- 
manders were  in  tho  field  ;  and  events  certainly  went  far  to 
justify  the  wisdom  of  his  conclusions. 

More  open  to  question  was  Lord  Ellenborongh's  seeming 
change  of  purpose  with  regard  to  further  movements  on  the  field 
of  war,  after  he  had  heard  of  the  fall  of  Ghazni  and  the  repulse 
of  England's  small  force  at  Haikalzai  in  the  Pishin  Valley,  on 
its  way  to  strengthen  Nott  with  treasure  and  supplies.  The 
orders  which  he  now  despatched  to  Sir  J,  Nicolls  and  the  com- 
manders in  tho  field  all  pointed  to  an  early  witlidrawal  of  every 
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Ilritish  soldier  from  Afgbdaistan.  So  earnest  was  the  gaze  bo 
fastened  on  the  militHry  problems  of  the  moment,  that  ho  ap- 
X}eared  to  overlook  all  those  moral  and  political  considerations  on 
which  his  letter  of  the  15th  of  March  had  laid  a  becoming  stress. 
As  soon  OS  Nott  had  relieved  the  garrison  of  Kalat-i-Ghilzai,  ho 
was  to  take  Tncosures  for  falling  back  on  Kwatta  from  Kan- 
d&hir.  Pollock  al^q  -wan  bidden  to  withdraw  his  trnopR  as  soon 
OH  possible  to  Peshawar,  unless  he  had  already  begun  his  march 
on  Kahal,  or  uiiloss  the  issao  of  hia  nogotiatioiis  for  the  release 
of  Akbar's  prisoners  might  he  endangered  hj  too  hasty  a  retreat. 
Whatever  he  had  done  or  might  do  in  either  of  these  directions, 
Pollock  was  clearly  given  to  undei'stand  that,  in  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  opinion,  his  only  safe  course  was  to  withdraw  his  array, 
"  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  into  positions  within  the 
Khaibar  Pass,  where  it  may  possess  easy  and  certain  communica- 
tions with  India.'*  For  some  weeks  it  seemed  as  if  neither  the 
honour  of  our  arms  nor  the  rescao  of  English  captives  were  worth 
a  small  addition  to  the  risks  and  sacri&ces  already  incurred. 

Happily  for  both  objects  Pollock  was  in  no  hmry  to  obey  with- 
out demur  instrnctionR  so  distasteful  to  every  soldier  in  his  camp. 
Making  the  most  of  the  discretionary  powers  which  he  chose  to 
read  out  of  those  instructions,  he  pleaded  want  of  carriage,  tho 
interests  of  the  prisoners,  and  a  dne  regard  for  '*  the  character  of 
the  British  nation,''  as  urgent  reasons  for  stajiug  where  he  was, 
or  even  for  moving  a  few  marches  further  on,  ¥ov  an  advance 
on  Kabul  Nott's  co-operation  would  be  needed,  and  '^thout  some 
demonstration  of  our  power  *'  that  officer  would  not  find  it  easy  to 
I'ctire  from  Kandahar. 

At  Kandahar  the  order  to  retreat  came,  said  Rawltnson,  like  a 
thander-clap  on  all  tho  garrison.  Nott,  who  felt  that  he  had  no 
discretion,  prepared  like  a  good  soldier  to  obey,  as  soon  as  he  had 
relieved  the  gallant  Craigie  and  got  together  carriage  enough  for 
the  wants  of  his  force.  Wymer's  splendid  brigade  of  Sepoys, 
which  had  just  been  clearing  a  way  across  the  Khojak  for  tho 
advance  of  England's  brigade  to  Kand^iiar,  was  sent  out  on  tho 
19th  of  May  with  some  other  troops  to  bring  off  Craigie's  garrison 
and  dcHtttiy  the  works  of  Khaldt-i-Ghilzai.  Difficulties  of  carnage 
and  tho  obvioaa  danger  of  marching  troops  to  India  in  tho  hot 
and  rainy  seasons  at  length  indaced  the  Governor-General  to 
defer  fulfilment  of  his  orders  for  the  next  five  or  six  months. 


*  Ksye  :  I'urliitaieDtar}  Fapen. 
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This  reprieve  allowed  time  for  the  play  of  bolder  coonselB  on 
the  Governor-Generars  mind.  The  ti-oops  mighb  go  on  after  all 
to  KAbnl,  and  yet  be  free  to  march  homewards  in  November. 
To  this  complexion  Ijord  EUonborough's  thonghts  were  coming 
before  the  summer  rains  had  fairly  set  is.  Pollock's  eHoria  to 
obtAin  frorn  Alcbar  Iho  jienceful  surrender  of  all  his  English 
prisoners  had  fallen  thrniigh  in  May,  at  the  moment  of  their 
seeming  success ;  and  the  prisoners  had  been  removed  from 
Badiubud  to  Kabul ;  poor  old  KIphinKtono  dying  by  the  war,  on 
the  Sith  of  April,  worn  out  with  gi'ief  and  bodily  Buffering.* 
The  murder  of  Shah  Shaja  at  Kabul  on  the  5th  of  the  same 
month  bj-  the  son  of  our  staunch  friend,  the  "good  Nawab," 
Zaman  Khan,  brought  on  a  series  of  intrigues  and  faction  fights, 
which  issued  three  months  later  in  the  placing  of  Prince  Fathi 
Jang  on  his  father's  throne,  with  Mohammad  Akbar  for  hia 
Vazir.  There  were  other  prisoners  too  at  Kabul  whom  the  good 
Nawab  now  saw  consigned  for  a  bribe  to  Akbar's  keeping  by  the 
High  Priest  to  whose  sacred  care  he  himself  had  lately  entmated 
them.  The  fate  of  all  these  hostages  and  prisoners  had  become 
more  than  ever  nnonrtain  in  view  of  Afghan  treachery  and 
Akbar's  own  impulses  towards  revenge.  In  spite  of  the  official 
secrecy  which  wrapped  the  designs  of  the  Indian  Government, 
there  had  burst  forth  from  every  Anglo-Indian  station  a  loud  and 
bitter  outcry  against  the  policy  which  Lord  Kllenborongh  and 
his  Commander-in-Chief  were  known,  or  universally  believeil,  to 
favour.  Kven  from  Downing  Street  and  the  India  Ilonso  came 
injunctions  to  vindicate  the  national  honour  and  to  rescne  every 
prisoner  from  Afghan  hands. 

Thus  encouraged  or  pushed  on  from  all  sides,  tho  Governor. 
General  at  length  gave  a  half-hearted  assent  to  the  only  course 
which  policy  and  patriotism  alike  dictated.  His  letters  of  July  4th 
to  Nott  and  Pollock  betrayed  the  skill  of  a  master  in  the  art  of 
verbal  conjuring.  His  own  opinions,  he  declared,  had  undcnrone 
no  change.  The  order  for  withdi-awal  still  held  good;  bnt  Nott 
might  choose  between  retiring  through  Kwatta  to  Sakhar  and 
retiring  to  Peshawar  by  way  of  Ghazni,  Kabol,  and  JalAlabad.t 
Pollock  for  his  part  was  left  free  to  join  hands  with  Nott  at  Kabul 
before  returning  to  IVshiiwai-.t 

*  **HU  kind,  mild  diipoM'tloo/*  anj.^  Sir  G.  Liwreoce.  ** and  ooartMiu  de- 
EDf&noDr*  had  m&de  htm  eit«eraed  by  oi  aJI."  Mohammad  Akbar,  a  geoeroaa  if 
sivage  foe,  sent  bU  l^dy  for  borial  to  Jftlitlaba^. 
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Neither  general  was  deterred  from  ftcting  on  these  instmciions 
bj  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Eilenborough  seemed  to  shift  upon 
their  shoalders  the  respoosibiliiy  which  he  onght  to  have  token 
npon  his  own.  After  the  signal  defeat  which  1,300  of  Nott's 
troops  had,  on  the  20th  of  May,  inflicted  on  8,0(X)  Ghazies,  led  by 
Akbar  Khan  himself,  no  armed  enemy  had  shown  himself  any- 
"where  near  Kandahar.  A  few  days  earlier  Craigio's  garrison  had 
repulsed  their  assailants  with  heavy  slangbter.  When  Wymer's 
troops  returned  from  their  mission  to  Kaliit-i-Gbilzai,  Nott  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  more  than  strong  enough  to  march 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  if  only  ho  conld  muster 
the  needful  carriage  and  supplies.  His  "  beautiful  regiments " 
were  in  high  health  and  spirits,  and  ho  held  a  thonsand  of  his 
Bengal  Sepoys  equal  to  more  than  5,000  Afghans.*  Despatching 
a  strong  brigade  under  England  with  uU  his  heavy  guns  to  Kwatta, 
Nott  on  the  7lh  of  August  moved  out  from  Kandahar  at  the  head 
of  8,000  good  troops  of  all  arms,  con6dent  alike  in  their  leader  and 
themselves. 

Meanwhile  Pollock's  force  had  not  been  wholly  idle.  For 
several  weeks  of  June  and  July  a  strong  column  under  Monteith 
w&s  out  in  the  Shinwari  valley  inflicting  stem,  if  not  savage, 
punishmcnl  ou  the  tribes  which  had  shared  among  them  the 
pro|)crty  plondorod  from  Kl]>hinRtone'fl  force,  and  were  known  to 
hold  one  of  the  captured  guns.  Not  only  were  their  forts  and 
houses  utterly  destroyed,  bnt  the  very  trees  which  gave  them 
shade  were  deliberately  hacked  about  and  doomed  to  perish.  At 
last,  on  the  20th  of  August,  Pollock  began  his  forward  march ; 
his  troopH,  8,000  strong,  all  burning  to  avenge  the  shame  and  the 
disasters  of  the  previous  winter.  At  Gandamak  he  halted  for  a 
fortnight,  waiting  for  further  news  from  Nott.  On  the  7th  of 
September  he  resumed  his  march.  Next  day,  on  nearing  tho 
Jagdalak  Pass,  he  saw  tho  hills  on  either  side  crawncd  with 
swarms  of  Ghilzni  horse  and  foot.  Our  guns  were  well  served, 
but  the  enemy  stood  their  ground  until  Pollock's  infantry  dashed 
np  the  hills,  and  with  wild  hurrahs  and  levelled  bayonets  drove 
the  Ghilzai  warriors  off  tho  fSeld.  'I'Ue  brunt  of  the  lighting  waji 
borne  by  Sale's  brigndo,  wlio  <hd  their  work  with  a  thoroughness 
that  called  forth  Pollock's  hearty  praise,  Bnt  for  the  rough 
ground,  which  checked  tho  ardour  of  Lockwood'a  dragoons,  few 
of  the  enemy  would  have  escaped.  Our  own  loss  was  wonderfully 
small. 

•  pKrliamenUr7  Fillers. 
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On  the  lltU  Pollock  halted  for  a  day  or  two*a  rest  at  Toeid. 
MoanwliUo  Hohamniud  Akbar,  who  bad  already  deposed  hU 
nominal  xnaster,  Fathl  Jang,  had  been  holding  earnest  debate  viUi 
bis  fellow-chiefs  and  with  one  of  his  hostages,  Captain  Colin  Troup. 
Dissuaded  by  the  laitvr  from  sending  him  on  a  bootless  errand  to 
tbo  British  cnmp,  he  resolred  at  last  to  stake  all  on  the  issne  of  a 
battle,  and  led  his  troops  for  that  purpose  throogh  the  Kurd- 
Kdbnl.  On  the  13th  the  two  armies  clashed  together  in  ono  last 
decisivo  straggle.  The  odds  against  "as  were  formidable  enough, 
for  Akbar 's  troops  were  strongly  posted  on  all  the  fturrounding 
heights,  and  the  British  muHket  of  that  day  was  no  match  for  the 
long  Afghan  jazail.  But  nothing  could  stay  the  resolute  onset  of 
oar  disciplined  soldiers,  whose  warlike  zeal,  backed  np  by  thorough 
trust  in  their  cool<hca4lGd  leader,  had  been  infi&med  by  the  sight 
of  the  skeletons  that  lined  the  way  from  Gandamak  onwards. 
Englishmen  and  Sepoys,  horse,  foot,  and  gunners,  all  fought  their 
best  that  day.  The  matchlock. fire  was  soon  silenced  by  the  cold 
steel,  and  Unett's  troopers,  well  followed  by  the  Notive  caralrr, 
cliar^^ed  with  niurdcroua  effect  into  the  masses  of  Afghiin  horse. 
The  enemy  held  out  bravely  after  their  fashion,  retiring  sullenly 
from  crag  to  crag,  and  losing  heavily  before  they  broke  up  and 
Bed  to  their  own  homes.  That  evening  Akbar  Kh^n  woa  far  on  his 
way  to  the  highlands  north  of  Kabul. 

Two  days  later  Pollock's  force  were  encamped  on  the  Rahul 
roco-course,  and  next  day  the  British  flag  once  more  floated  out 
from  the  Bula  Hissar  amidst  tho  roar  of  many  British  guns.  On 
the  17th  of  September  Nott  himself  exchanged  greetings  with  his 
brother  General.  His  long  march  from  Kauduhiir  bad  been  accom> 
plished  UH  succcfisfully  as  Pollock's  shorter  march  from  JalAIabad. 
On  bis  way  to  Ghazni  his  troops  had  encountered  no  seriooB 
opposition^  except  at  Ghoain,  where  ten  thousand  Afghans,  on  the 
30th  of  August,  seemed  rcsoluto  to  bar  all  advance.  One  chai^ 
of  Notts  fine  infantry  sent  them  Hying,  and  much  booty  fell  into 
the  victors'  hands.  On  the  6th  of  September  Nott  encamped 
before  Gbazni ;  but  the  fear  of  his  name  had  fallen  upon  the  gar* 
rison,  who  abandoned  that  stronghold  during  the  night  Next 
day  Nott's  engineers  burst  every  gun  on  the  walls,  set  fire  to  all 
the  woodwork,  blew  up  the  bastions,  and  converted  both  town 
aud  citadel  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  From  tho  tomb  of  the  terrible 
Alahmiid  of  Ghaj^ni  Nott  carried  off  the  sandalwood  gates  of 
Somndth,  which  had  stood  there  for  eight  centuries,  in  memory 
of  Mahmud*B  successfal  raid  into  Gujarat.     This  duty  had 
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laid  upon  him  liy  Lord  Ellenljorougb,  whose  theatrical  fancy 
reveUed  in  the  prospect  of  restoring  to  India  a  trophy  plundered 
from  a  Hindu  t«mple. 

From  Ghftzni  to  K^bul  Nott'a  force  held  thoir  way  without  a 
check,  driving  the  enemy  before  them  whenever  a  chance  offered 
itself,  and  firing  all  the  forbi  that  crowned  the  adjacent  hilts. 
Their  war-worn  leader  was  not  sorry  to  give  his  troops  and  cattle 
a  few  days'  rest  in  the  bracing  Kabul  valley,  at  a  height  of  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Pollock,  who  had  already  despatched  Sir 
Richmond  Shakcspear  lanth  000  Kuzilb^h  troopers  in  quest  of 
the  English  prisoners  whom  Akbar  had  lately  sent  off  to  Bdmidn, 
now  proposed  that  Nott  should  detach  one  of  his  own  brigades  in 
anp{X)rt  of  Shakcspear  and  his  littlo  band.  But  the  crusty  old 
genera]  pleaded  various  reasons  against  dividing  his  force,  and  the 
■errioe  designed  for  one  of  his  brigudiors  was  eagerly  undertaken 
by  Sir  Robert  Sale*  whose  lion-hearted  wife  was  among  the  cap- 
tives to  be  rescued. 

Sale's  brigade  had  got  no  further  than  Argandi  when  they  found 
their  task  already  done.  The  erewhile  prisoners  were  riding  quietly 
along  towards  Sale  and  Henry  Lawrence,  escorted  by  Sbakcspcar's 
troopers  and  a  body  of  Afghan  horse,  headed  by  their  commander, 
S&Ieh  Mohammad,  who  in  18'iO  had  deserted  the  English  oolonra 
to  8er\'o  with  Dost  Mohammad  in  Bdmian.  This  oQicer  had  been 
ordered  by  Akbar  Khan  to  carry  his  captives  off  to  Kulum,  whore 
they  would  probably  have  dwelt  as  slaves  among  the  Usbeks  of 
Tarkiatiin.  But  Saleh  J^fohammad  was  open  to  a  bribe  at  a  moment 
when  Akbar*s  fortunes  seemed  to  have  touched  the  ground.  The 
prisoners  signed  an  agreement  which  assured  him  a  present  of 
i20,000  rupees,  and  a  pension  of  £1,200  a  year.  His  troops  were 
also  to  receive  a  handsome  gratuity.  The  bait  took,  Saleh 
Mohammad  on  the  l^th  of  September  hoisted  the  English  colours 
over  the  fort  where  our  countrymen  were  lodged,  and  Pottinger 
summoned  the  neighbouring  chiefs  to  pay  homage  to  their  new 
masters.  The  glad  news  of  Akbar's  flight  from  Tazin,  received 
on  the  loth,  emboldened  the  littlo  party  to  set  out  next  day  on 
their  march  over  the  Safed  Koh  to  Kabul.  On  the  17th  Shakes. 
pear's  horsemen  rode  into  view,  and  all  fear  of  further  danger 
wetl-nigh  passed  away.  The  combined  force  pushed  on  until,  on 
the  20th,  Sale  once  more  clasped  in  his  arms  tho  wife  and  daughter 
from  whom  he  had  been  parted  for  tho  last  ten  months,  eight  of 
which  they  had  spent  in  a  captivity  often  perilous,  if  seldom  very 
hard.     Next  evening  ihc  whole  party  were  safely  lodged  in  the 
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camp  of  General  Pollock,  and  great  was  the  joy  which  the  news 
of  their  reappearance  difPnscd  among  our  cODntr)'men  all  over 
India.* 

The  task  of  our  avonging  armies  still  remained  incomplete  while 
Aminullah  Kh»n  kept  the  field  in  the  Kohistan  with  the  remnantfi 
of  Akbar's  routed  troops.  A  British  column  under  McCaskill 
was  sent  thither  to  break  up  a  force  which  might  else  prove 
trouhlosome  to  our  troops  on  their  homeward  march.  McCaskill, 
aided  by  Havelock,  discharged  his  errand  with  full  suoceps.  The 
strong  hill-fort  of  Istalif  was  carried  with  a  rush,  Broadfoot's 
sappers  leading  the  way  under  a  hail  of  Afghan  bullets.  The 
captured  town  was  jilnndered  and  set  on  fire.  Charikar,  which 
had  witnessed  the  slaughter  of  Haugliton'a  brare  Gorkhss,  was 
utterly  destroyed,  and  on  the  Tth  of  October  McCaskill's  dirision 
returned  to  Kabul. 

One  deed  of  vengeance  remained  yet  to  do — of  vengeance 
neither  politic  nor  worthy  of  a  ciWlized  Christian  power.  The 
Char  Chattar,t  or  Great  Baxaar  of  Kabul,  built  by  Ali  Mardan 
Khan,  who  governed  Kabul  under  Shah  Jahan.^J:  was  marked  out 
for  destruction  as  the  place  where  Mocnaghtcn's  mangled  body 
had  Iwen  exposed  to  the  worst  insults  of  a  howling  mob.  It  took 
Pollock's  engineers  two  days  to  blow  up  a  building  said  to  bo  the 
noblest  of  its  kind  in  Asia.  Then  followed  a  sad  scone  of  fierce 
rioting  and  merciless  ha\'oc.  In  spite  of  all  precautions  the 
soldiers  from  both  camps,  impelled  by  a  report  that  Kabul  itself 
was  to  be  given  over  to  plunder,  rushed  into  the  city  at  every 
ungnarded  point,  set  iire  to  the  bouses,  and  pillaged  the  shops 
alike  of  friend  and  foe,  Thousands  of  harmless  tradespeople, 
including  many  hundred  Hindus,  who  had  ))ut  lately  ro-opened 
their  shops,  saw  themselves  reduced  to  utter  rnin,  and  powerless 
to  save  their  women  from  shameless  outrage.  Even  the  quarter 
inhabited  by  the  friendly  Kazilbushca  narrowly  escaped  the 
assaults  of  ft  soldiery  maddened  beyond  control  by  memories  and 
outward  tokens  of  wrongs  that  seemed  to  justify  the  worst  re- 
prisals. 

At  la^t,  on  the  P2th  of  October,  the  combined  forces,  now 
commanded  by  Pollock,  marched  ont  of  camp  on  their  homeward 
journey,  taking  with  thei^  the  blind  old  king,  Zaman  Sh:ih,  whose 
name  had  been  one  of  terror  to  the  India  of  Wellesley's  days,  and 

*  One  uf  the  prUoncra,  Jolin  Conol];',  hnil  died  of  ferer  aoai«  time  befon. 

+  Litendly  "  Foar  buiaars." 

%  Be  also  made  ihe  cacol  which  bcAn  hb  name  at  Delhi. 
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hia  nephew,  Fathi  Jang,  who  declined  to  play  the  part  of  a  aham 
king  in  the  Bala  Hissar  withoat  the  support  o£  British  hajonete. 
A  ci'owd  of  half-starved  Hindus  from  Kilbnl  and  Ghazni,  with 
Bome  scores  of  crippled  Sepoys  and  camp -followers,  relics  of  the 
old  Eibnl  garrison,  and  a  long  train  of  warlike  trophies,  en- 
cumbered the  retreat  of  tho  Avenging  Army.  Pollock's  own 
troops  led  the  advance,  those  of  Nott  bringing  up  tlic  rear. 
Jalalabad  was  dismantled  by  the  way,  before  Pollock  could  receive 
Xiord  Kllenborough's  order  to  hand  it  over  intact  to  the  Sikhs. 
Pollock's  foresight  in  crowning  the  bills  along  his  line  of  march 
met  with  its  just  reward  ;  but  Nott  and  McCaakill  also,  who  bd 
the  ccntro  column,  wci-o  less  cautious,  and  their  troops  had  several 
Bbtirpskirmishes  with  the  hillmen,  from  the  day  tboy  ucared  the  Haft 
Kotal  to  that  wlien  they  emorgod  from  the  Khaibar  Pass.  Uoth 
Nott  and  Pollock  were  soon  forced  to  abandon  and  blow  up  some 
of  the  heavier  guns.  On  its  march  from  Dhaka  to  Ali  Maajid  one 
of  McCaskill's  brigades  lost  two  mountain -guns,  which  were 
happily  recovered  the  next  day.  Nott  also  had  some  sharp 
fighting  near  the  same  spot,  losing  much  baggage  and  not  a  few 
men  ;  but  his  ongineors  completely  destroyed  the  defences  of  Ali 
Masjid.  By  the  7th  of  November  the  whole  army  was  encamped 
on  the  green  plains  of  Peshawar.  Another  army,  assembled  at 
Fiiozpur  under  Sir  J.  Nicolls,  warned  the  Sikhs,  whose  goodwill 
lind  long  been  doubtful,  against  doing  aught  to  binder  the  return 
of  oar  victorions  army  across  the  Panjab.* 

Meanwhile  the  troops  which  England  led  from  Kandahar  to 
Kwatta  had  since  purRued  their  way  without  hindrance  through 
ibe  Bolan  Pass  into  Sind.  By  this  time  also  it  was  known  in 
India  that  Stoddart  and  ConoUy,  the  Bokhara  captives,  had  been 
roleased  from  further  suffering  by  a  violent  death.  Many  efforts 
had  been  made  from  many  quarters — from  Petersburg  and 
Constantinople,  as  well  as  Calcutta,  Kfibnl,  and  Herat— to  obtain 
their  freedom;  but  all  in  vain.  The  Amir  would  listen  to  no 
remonstrances,  even  backed  by  threats,  and  the  news  of  our 
Afghan  disasters  did  not  tend  to  soften  his  heart  or  increase  his 
fears  of  British  vengeance.  Early  in  1842  he  went  forth  on  a 
campaign  against  Kok^n.  Soon  after  bis  return  to  Bokhara  the 
fate  of  the  prisoners  was  sealed.  On  the  Ist  of  October  Lord 
Ellenborongh  wrote  to  the  Amir  on  behalf  of  the  two  '*  innocent 
travellers," as  he  chose  to  call  thorn;  but  it  was  too  laie  for  all 
ftuch  interference.     Stoddart  and  ConoUy  had    been    led  out  of 
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prison  and  publicly  beheaded  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  in  the 
middle  of  Septemlwr  one  of  Stoddart's  servants  had  told  tho  sad 
stoiy  to  Major  Bawlinson,  as  an  eye-witness  of  his  master's  end. 

While  Pollock  was  yet  at  Kabul,  the  Govern  or- General  had 
amused  himself  at  Simla  with  drawing  ^p  proclamations  and 
devising  Bchemes  for  a  splendid  pageant  to  be  enact<;d  presently  at 
Firozpur.  In  a  manifesto  dated  the  1st  of  October,  with  obvioos 
reference  to  Lord  Auckland's  |manifosto  issued  the  same  day  in 
1838,  lie  announced  his  intention  to  retire  from  Afghanistan, 
*'  content  w^th  tho  limits  nature  appears  to  have  asaigned  "  to  the 
Britiah  empire  in  India.  "  Disasters  unpnraUelled  in  their  extent, 
unJees  by  tho  errors  in  which  they  originated,"  had  in  one  short 
campaign  been  completely  avenged,  and  repeated  victories  had 
proved  the  invincibility  of  our  arms.  Tho  policy  of  forcing  a 
sovereign  upon  a  reluctant  people  was  expressly  disavowed,  and 
the  Afghans  were  left  free  to  create  a  government  for  themselves, 
'*  amidst  tho  anarchy  which  is  the  consequcnco  of  their  crimes." 
A  second  proclamation,  dated  five  days  later,  annonnoed  to  the 
princes,  chiefs,  and  people  of  India  the  coming  restoration  of  the 
Gates  of  Somnuth  to  the  country'  whence  they  bad  boon  carried 
off.  "The  insult  of  eight  hundred  years  is  at  Inst  avenged.  The 
gates  of  the  Templo  of  Somnath,  so  long  tho  memorial  of  yonr 
humiliation,  are  become  tho  proudest  record  of  your  national 
glory,  tho  pi*oof  of  your  superiority  in  arras  over  the  nations 
beyond  the  Indus,"  The  princes  and  chiefs  of  Sirhind,  of 
Rajwara,  of  Malw«,  and  of  Gujarat,  to  whom  *'tbis  glorions 
trophy  of  successful  war  "  would  be  committed,  were  enjoined  to 
transmit  tho  gates  *'with  all  honoor"  through  their  respective 
territories  to  *'  the  restored  Templo  of  Somnath." 

If  tho  former  manifesto  suggested  doubts  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  good  tasto  in  holding  up  Lord  Auckland's  policy  and 
agents  to  pnblic  censure,  the  second  effusion  covered  its  author 
with  universal  ridicule.  From  one  end  of  ludia  to  tho  other  it 
waH  hailed  by  his  own  countrymen  with  bursts  of  inextinguishable 
laughter.  What,  they  asked,  could  tho  princes  and  people  of 
India — ^'  my  brothers  and  friends,"  as  they  were  styled  in  this 
wonderful  flight  of  Napoleonic  fustian — care  for  tho  avenging  of 
an  insult  eight  centuries  old,  of  which  few  natives  remembered 
anything,  and  which  millions  of  natives  would  deem  no  insnlt  at 
all  P  The  old  Hindu  tumpio  whence  the  gates  were  said  to  hare 
been  taken  had  long  been  a  crumbling  ruin.  Did  the  Indian 
Government  propose  to  restore  it  at  tho  pnblic  cost  ?     Among  the 
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native  princea  Trere  many  Mohammadans,  some  descended  from 
the  AfghAn  conqnerors  of  India.  In  what  light  -would  they  regard 
the  honours  destined  for  "this  glorious  trophy  of  successful 
-war  "  P  A  few  persona  of  a  very  serious  turn  could  see  nothing 
to  laugh  at  in  this  stroke  of  farcical  blundering  ;  but  they  were 
ready  to  weep  over  it  as  a  positive  crime.  And,  to  crown  all,  it 
still  remains  a  question  whether  any  gates  were  over  carried  off 
from  Somnath  to  Ghazni,  while  those  which  Nott  broaght  away 
from  Mahmud's  Tomb  appear  to  have  been  made  not  of  sandal- 
wood, but  of  deal,  and  to  date  from  a  time  much  later  than  the 
eleventh  century.* 

*  Ka7«  ;  Thornton'^  "  Gasetteor  of  lodia." 
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CHAPTEB  VI. 


9IND    AND    OWALIAS. 

WHir.B  Pollock's  army  was  leisurely  crossing  the  Land  of  tbn 
Five  Rivera,  th©  Oovemor-Geiieral  was  indulging  his  taste  for 
iLeutrical  pomp  and  show  by  planning  out  the  details  of  bucIi  a 
pageant  as  British  India  bad  never  before  seen.  On  the  tHh  of 
December  ho  arrived  at  Firclzpur,  -where  Lord  Auckland  and  Ranjit 
Singh  bad  exchanged  such  splcudid  greetings  four  years  back  in 
hononr  of  an  enterprise  which  hftd  issued  only  in  complete  and 
mei-ited  failure.  A  brilliant  gathering  of  princes,  nobles,  officers  of 
State,  and  Engl  iub  ladies  awaited  bis  arrival,  and  the  series  of 
pageants  designed  to  welcome  the  return  of  our  victorious  troops. 
From  Labor  Sher  Smgli  had  sent  his  son  and  bis  chief  Minister  to 
take  their  part  in  the  coming  festival.  The  Army  of  Reserve  was 
encamped  on  the  neighbouring  plains.  Hundreds  of  elephants 
with  painted  trnnks  and  gay  l>edizenmonts  were  daily  trained  id 
moncuuvres  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Triumphal  arches  bad  been 
set  Dp  in  various  places,  and  a  bridge  of  boats,  gay  with  bine, 
yellow,  and  red  bunting  had  l>een  thrown  across  tlie  Satlaj.  There 
was  plenty  of  decorative  brightness  everywhere,  if  not  much 
taste. 

On  tbo  l/Lh  Sir  Robert  Sale  crossed  the  bridge  at  the  bead  of 
his  '*  illustrious  garrison,"  who  all  laughed  aloud  as  they  pa^^ed 
under  the  gnudy  gallows-liko  arch  at  the  bridge  bead.*  Lord 
Kllenborough  himself  met  the  column  at  this  spot  and  led  it 
through  a  double  lino  of  elephants,  who  offered  their  salaams  on 
bended  knees,  but  somehow  forgot  to  trumpet  forth  the  sbriU 
notes  of  welcome  which  they  had  been  practising  for  some  days 
past.  The  guns,  however,  did  their  duty,  the  bands  struck  up 
"  the  Conquering  Hero,"  and  regiment  after  regiment  of  NicoUs's 
Reserve  presented  arms  to  their  war-worn  comrades.  Two  days 
later  Pollock's  troops  crossed  the  Satlaj,  and  on  the  23rd  Nott 

*  Low's  *'  Life  of  Sir  Oeon^  rolloek.** 
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also  made  his  appearance,  bearing  with  him  the  Gates  of  Som- 
nath  on  a  triumphal  car.  Each  general  in  tnrn  waa  received 
at  tho  bridge-head  by  Lord  Kllunboroa^h  ;  but  the  other  honours 
larifihed  on  Sale's  brigade  were  unaccountably  withheld  from  the 
victorftof  Tozin,  and  the  yet  more  deserving  garrison  of  Kandahar.* 
A  roDud  of  feafiling,  pleasuring,  reviews,  and  public  speeches  filled 
up  tho  rest  of  that  month.  Tho  Sopoys  were  i-egalud  with  heaps 
of  "  their  favourite  mchtoya  "  or  sweetmeats— a  fact  announced  to 
the  public  in  one  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  windy  orders.  By  way  of 
fitting  close  to  so  grand  a  festival,  the  assembled  troops — some 
4U,(XK)  strong,  with  100  guns — wei*e  manoffuvred  by  Sir  Jasper 
Nicolla  on  the  groat  plain  of  Fiiozpur  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Ellenborougb  and  a  group  of  distinguished  visitors  from  £nrope  as 
well  as  the  East. 

Thus  ended  the  last  act  of  a  drama  from  which  England  reaped 
little  save  the  credit  of  restoring  her  tarnished  honour,  while  India 
was  saddled  with  the  whole  cost  of  an  enlerpneo  decreed  by  an 
English  Oovernroent  in  furtherance  of  England's  fancied  interests 
alone.  Our  couutrymou  in  India  could  now,  as  they  said,  "  once 
more  look  a  native  in  the  face ;"  but  our  latest  victories  had  only 
deepened  the  hatred  felt  by  every  true  Afghan  towards  the 
invadt'rs  of  bis  native  land.  To  the  bitter  memories  stored  up 
against  us  in  Afghanistan  tho  Governor>General  had  nearly  added 
another.  He  had  proclaimed  his  intention  to  set  Dost  Mohammad 
and  his  family  free,  but  tho  Amir  was  at  first  commanded  to  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  Governor-General's  barbae  during  the  pageant 
at  Fiix5zpnr.  Happily  in  his  calmer  momenta  Lord  EUonboi-ough 
shrank  from  inflicting  a  ueedless  insult  on  the  man  who  had 
BuSerod  sQch  cruel  wrongs  already  at  our  hands ;  and  Dost  Mo- 
hammad was  allowed  to  make  his  way  without  conditions  back  to 
that  **  poor  and  barren  country/'  of  which  he  never  conld  under- 
stand why  the  rulei'S  of  India  should  liave  taken  so  mnch  pains  to 
deprive  him.t  Before  leaving  British  groondi  ho  know  that  his 
brave  son  Akbi\r  had  retnruL-d  to  Kabul  and  wrested  the  supreme 
power  from  the  Sddozai  Prince  yhahpur,  who  had  fled  for  safety 
beyond  tho  Khaibar, 

*  Thia  piece  of  kIIIj  Uvoariliim  wu  vliollj  agun»i  the  wish  and  tb«  remonitnnoM 
of  Sir  Juper  Nicotlf. 

t  On  Ukiiig  leave  of  Lord  EUenboroBgh  th«  Utter  ulted  hiai  what  be  thought  of 
tbc  EngliAb  after  &li  he  bad  nea  of  tbcto  in  lodia.  "I  hare  besu  strock/' be 
laid,  "with  the  magnilude  of  year  power  aod  rcHOQrecB  ....  but  what  I  caonot 
nndcrBUod  it,  wbf  the  nileri  of  nich  bd  empire  sboald  bare  gODu  acroaa  |he  Indu 
to  deprive  me  ni  mj  poor  and  barrta  coastry." — Marvbiuaa. 
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Tho  Army  of  Reserve  was  l)rolcen  np  in  the  following  Jannaiy, 
and  Lord  ElIenborougK  took  his  way  to  Agra  with  tho  reputed 
Gates  of  Sonanath  in  bis  train.  At  Mftthra  and  Bindrabnn  they 
found  some  worshippers,  but  at  Agra  their  triumphal  progfress 
came  to  a  sorry  end.  They  were  left  to  repose  in  the  undisturbed 
oblivion  of  a  laraber-room  insido  the  Fort.  It  was  at  Agra  that 
Lord  Kllenlx>rongh,  now  made  an  Karl  for  his  ostensible  share  in 
the  late  successes,  invested  I*ollock  and  Nott  with  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Bulb,  tho  least  possible  reward  that  a  grateful  nation  could 
have  bestowed  on  the  two  men  to  whom  Lord  KUenViopongh  owed 
his  earldom,  and  our  Indian  Empire  its  deliverance  from  a  serious 
danger.*  Sir  Robert  Sale  had  received  the  same  honour  a  few 
months  before.  Among  tho  new  Knight  Commanders  was  Sir 
Richard  Kngland,  conspicuous  chieily  for  his  repulse  at  Haikalieai. 
Medals  and  batta  were  freely  distributed  to  every  soldier  who  bad 
served  in  the  Campaign  of  1842.  Many  of  the  yonngcr  officers 
were  rewarded  in  various  ways,  but  Havelock  was  not  even  made 
a  G.B.  Sir  William  Nott  took  up  his  post  as  Resident  at  Luoknow, 
and  both  ho  and  Sir  George  Pollock  received  from  the  Court  of 
Directors  a  pension  of  £1,0(JO  a  year.  But  not  till  1872  was 
Pollock  rewarded  with  a  baronetcy  at  the  prayer  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Pfw  Asim  restittiia — **  Peaoo  restored  to  Asia,**  was  the  high- 
fiown  legend  of  a  medal  which  the  Governor-General  ordered  to 
be  struck  in  memory  of  the  late  campaign.  A  few  months  Uter 
another  of  his  generals  had  conquered  Sind.  Tho  Talpnr  Amirs 
of  that  sunbnrnt  country  which  stretches  from  tho  mouths  of 
the  Indus  nortbwai'd  to  the  PanjAb  frontier  about  Mithankot, 
had  long  acted  with  good  faith  in  the  spirit  of  the  treaties  forced 
upon  them  in  1839.  They  had  borne  with  resignation  the  pro- 
longed sojourn  of  British  troops  in  their  midst,  They  had  not 
been  backward  in  furnishing  supplies  and  carriage  for  the  troops 
employed  between  the  BoUn  and  Kandfihar.     They  had  paid  the 

*  WritiDg  borne  to  the  Secret  Gommitteo  oa  Jaly  8,  tbo  GoTcmor-GeDenl  ml} 
thttt  hiu  instruction!  uf  June  1  liad  "  ioilacod  "  Qcneral  PaUock  ''  to  coDtcmpUte  a 
forward  movement"  from  Jalfllab&d,  u  if  thnl  vu  not  the  rerj  counte  whieb 
Pollock  bad  been  urging  upon  bim  for  iiomt  time  i>ut.  Before  tlte  end  of  Ua; 
Polloek  b»d  evin  Rent  off  a  letter  to  Nott,  biddinj;  bim  on  no  occoaat  to  retire  until 
ho  sboold  hear  o^Aio  from  himself.  And  in  bit^  Utter  of  l^lny  13  to  Lord  Kllenboroogb, 
a  daplicato  of  wbicb  mast  bare  reaebed  the  latter  before  the  end  of  Jnnc,  he  bad 
plainly  declared  bui  iotenliun  to  move  forward  an  noon  oa  be  conld.  TfiU  frttrr  did 
not  at  ,^r$t  appear  aTiwng  Uif  puWUhed  pnpcn,  allhoagb  tbo  dnplicAte  was  aclinov- 
ledged  on  July  11.  It  vas  only  brought  to  light  bjr  tbe  efTorta  of  Lord  Falue'ston 
and  Lord  Unidovnc.— Kije ;  Low's  *'  Ltfo  of  Follock." 
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tribute  iraponed  npon  them  hy  snperior  force.  They  hnd  shown 
no  signs  of  exaltation  at  the  disajiters  which  befell  oor  arms. 
It  WAS  said,  indeed,  that  two  or  three  of  them  had  entered  into 
secret  correspondence  with  noigbbonrs  who  bore  us  no  good-will. 
But  some  good  jadges  more  than  doubted  the  genuineness  of 
the  letters  which  boro  their  seals,  and  Major  Outram,  the  now 
Besident  at  Haidrabad,  deemed  the  offenders  guilty  of  nothing 
worse  .than  the  written  expression  of  a  wish  to  do  ns  harm, 
liord  Ellenborough,  however,  had  a  largo  ambition,  and  a  lively 
sense  of  the  reverence  owed  by  smaller  potentAtes  to  the  groat 
Lord  Paramount  of  all  India.  In  the  first  months  of  his  rule 
he  had  sent  the  Amirs,  through  Outram,  a  threatening  message, 
which  Outram  wisely  kept  to  himself.*  Ho  had  already  in- 
structed his  agent  to  make  some  now  demands  on  the  cn- 
dnrance  of  allies  who  had  bitterly  complained  of  the  burdens 
Uid  upon  them  by  Lord  Auckland.  These  demands  included  a 
cession  of  territory  in  exchange  for  the  tribute  imposed  in  1839. 

For  some  months  longer  the  Sind  question  remained  in  abey- 
ance. But  in  September,  Sir  Charles  Napier  landed  in  Sind,  to 
take  command  of  the  British  garrison  there  quartered,  and  to  act 
as  chief  political  agent  therein.  Sir  Charles  had  already  made 
his  mark  as  a  brilliant  soldier  and  an  able  a^Iministrator  ;  but  of 
India  he  know  nothing,  and  his  self-confidence  kept  him  blind  to 
the  extent  of  his  own  ignorance.  His  bearing  towards  the  Amirs 
at  his  6rst  interview  with  Mir  Kustam  and  his  fellow-chiefs 
betrayed  an  absence  of  all  the  courtesy  due  to  princes  not  yet 
divested  of  all  their  sovereign  rights.  To  him  Lord  Ellenborough 
now  entrusted  the  duty  of  investigating  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Amirs.  In  spite  of  special  injunctions  to  decide  only 
on  full  proof  of  guilt,  Sir  Charles  wonld  listen  to  no  explana- 
tions, refused  the  princes  a  fair  hearing  in  their  own  defence,  and 
finally  reported  that  Mir  Kustam  and  two  others  had  written 
treasonable  letters,  and  otherwise  broken  the  treaty  of  1839. 

In  November,  the  draft  of  a  new  treaty  wag  ready  to  be  laid 
before  the  Amirs.  They  were  now  asked  to  surrender  a  mnch 
larger  slice  of  territory  than  that  proposed  in  April,  to  give  up 
the  right  of  coining  money  in  their  own  names,  and  to  make  other 
concessions  only  less  insulting  to  their  proper  pride.  It  is  need- 
less to  inquire  whether  Lord  Ellenborough  willed  all  the  con- 
sequences of  such  demands :  Napier,  at  any  rate,  was  ready  and 
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eager  to  act  up  to  Uic  spirit  of  anj  instmctione  iliat  seemed  likely 
Ui  provoke  a  war.  To  him  tho  possession  of  the  Indns  Valley 
hnd  bocome  tlie  chief  article  of  hia  military  and  political  creed, 
and  this  feeling  Bharpcned  his  readiness  to  boliovo  the  woi'st  things 
charged  against  the  Amirs. 

In  this  Tnood  Napier  lent  himself  with  fatal  eagerness  to  tho 
ti'uai:hcrous  advances  of  Mir  Ali  Murad,  who  plotted  to  oust  bis 
brother^  the  aged  Mir  Kustam,  from  the  headship  of  all  the 
Amirs.  Ke  assarcd  Napier  that  all  the  chieffl,  save  himself  and 
aaother>  were  enemies  to  the  English,  and  Napier  willingly  pro- 
mised him  the  Turban,  or  symbol  of  headship,  after  bis  brother's 
death.  Mir  Rustani  sought  to  throw  himself  upon  Napier's  pro- 
tection, bat  tho  latter  advised  him  to  take  shelter  with  AH  Murad. 
Jti  due  time  the  General  learned  that  his  advice  had  been  taken, 
and  that  the  poor  old  Amir  of  Khairpur  had  solemnly  rusigned  all 
pctwer  into  his  brother's  Lands.  lie  suspected,  indued,  what  after- 
wards proved  to  bo  the  factj  that  AJi  Murad  had  used  fraud  and 
violonce  to  compass  his  own  ends;  and  that  snspioion  must  have 
been  strengthened  by  Rnstam's  flight  a  few  days  after  from  his 
brother's  fortress  at  Diji.*  But  it  suited  Napier's  purpose  at  the 
moment  to  accept  as  valid  an  arttiiigement  which  secured  him  a 
faithful  helpmate  in  his  designs  on  the  independence  of  8ind. 

On  Ivearing  of  the  old  man's  flis^ht,  Napier  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, charging  him  with  deSanco  of  tho  British  Government,  and 
declaring  Ali  Murad  his  lawful  snccessor.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Rastam  sent  his  Minister  to  acquaint  the  General  with  the  truth 
of  the  matter,  and  to  anstiro  him  that  his  flight  from  Uiji  had 
been  prompted  by  Ali  Muriid  himself.  Napier  charged  him  with 
subterfuge,  falsehood,  and  double-dealing,  and  refused  to  treat 
with  him  or  any  of  his  friends  as  the  liais,  or  supreme  ruler  of 
Sind.  Meanwhile  some  of  his  kinsmen  and  followers  bad  fled 
into  the  desert  to  Mir  Mohammad's  stronghold  of  Jmi(nigarh. 
Tliitber  Napier  resolved  to  follow  them,  although  no  war  was 
yet  on  hand.  On  January  o,  1843,  he  set  out  with  a  squadron 
of  horse,  two  large  howitzers,  and  o50  men  of  the  22nd  Foot, 
mounted  on  cmmels,  two  to  each  in  knjdwaa  or  panniers.  A  rapid 
march  of  five  days  brought  him  to  Imimgarh,  which  was  found 
empty,  and  the  fortificationn  wore  blown  up  with  the  powder  they 
contained.  U  was  a  novel  nnd  brilliant  feat  of  arms,  but  justifi- 
cation for  it  there  was  none. 

*  ThcrntoD  ;  F^rliftiDOBtvy  Paien.  Tho  rougmtlon  u*d  io  bare  been  wrilteo 
DD  a  orp;  cf  the  Kontn  vai  a  nerc  forgfry. 
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Ab  a  means  of  frightening  the  AmirB  into  Bnbmission,  it  wna 
not  without  some  effect.  In  the  middle  of  DecemV>er,  while  the 
new  treaty  was  still  under  discussion,  Napier  had  formnU)-  an- 
Tiexed  the  whole  of  the  country  between  RiJhri  and  the  Bhtiwalpuv 
frontier,  and  warned  the  ravata  to  pay  the  Amirs  no  more  rents 
aft«r  the  Ist  of  January,  lyW.  To  Mir  Rustani's  rcmonRtruncca 
the  General  replied  with  strong  threats.  At  last,  by  the  middle  of 
Jann&ry,  the  haplesn  Aroirs  were  ripe  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Outnun  himgelf,  who  had  just  returned  fi*om  Bombay,  was  fa-n 
to  counsel  submission  to  the  hard  terms  which  Napier  insisted  on 
exacting-.  Yet  even  Oatram  had  much  ado  to  dissuade  tht;  Aniiis 
from  pressing  their  demands  for  redress  of  the  wronjfs  inflicted 
tbrongh  bis  brother's  treachery  on  their  beloved  Bais.  At 
Haidrab^,  on  the  12th  of  February,  the  hateful  treaty  was  signed 
and  sealed  in  Outram's  presouoc  by  the  assembled  Amirs. 

On  Lis  way  from  the  fort  where  the  treaty  had  been  signeil, 
Ontram  and  his  officers  were  assailed  with  curses  from  a  furious 
crowd,  who  were  hardly  restrained  from  bloodshed  by  the  presence 
of  on  escort  furnished  from  the  Amirs'  own  troops.  Next  day 
the  Amirs  sent  to  warn  Outram  that  their  Ililiichi  soldiers  wero 
getting  oat  of  hand.  If  Outram  stayed  at  the  Residency  they 
could  not  answer  for  the  result.  They  had  yielded  all  that  we 
required  of  them,  but  the  wrongs  done  to  Mir  Unstnm  and 
Napier's  steady  ndvnncc  towards  their  capital  had  ronsed  the 
Biliichis  into  ungovernable  fury.  The  English  Resident  refused 
to  budge  an  inch  or  to  place  another  sentry  at  his  door.  On  the 
I5th  a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot  attacked  the  Residency  on 
three  sides,  the  fourth  being  happily  guarded  by  the  river,  from 
which  a  Company's  stoamcr  kept  up  a  serviceable  fire.  For  more 
than  three  hours  Ontram's  little  garrison,  a  company  of  the  22nd 
Foot  and  a  small  body  of  Sepoys,  the  whole  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Conway,  nobly  stood  their  ground  against  ovorwhetming 
numbers.  When  all  hope  of  succour  from  below  seemed  in  vain, 
Outram  withdrew  his  garrison  to  the  Planet,  with  a  loss  in  all 
of  seventeen  killed  and  wounded. 

This  appeal  to  the  sword  was  promptly  answered.  On  the  1 7th 
Napier's  little  army,  not  three  thousand  strong,  came  in  sight  of 
about  20,000  of  the  Amirs'  troops  strongly  posted  by  the  villnge  of 
Miani,  six  miles  only  from  Haidrabiid.  Napier's  infantry  ad- 
vanced in  ^helon,  with  the  guns  on  their  right  and  a  lino  of 
akirmiBhers  in  front.  From  the  banks  beyond  the  dry  bed  of  the 
Falaili  the  enemy  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  onr  advancing  troops. 
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For  BOme  hours  neither  side  appeared  to  gain  grotind.  Bat  ftkilfal. 
leading  and  perfect  discipline  nia<le  up  for  uumerical  M'^aJbie&s; 
the  three  Sepoy  regiments  vied  with  the  men  of  the  22Dd  Foot ; 
and  the  fire  from  oar  gana  was  true  and  -vreti  sustained.  U/ 
degrees  the  enemy  fell  back,  still  fighting  bravelj,  until  a  dasbi 
charge  of  the  9th  Bengal  Cavalry  rolled  np  their  right  win^, 
while  another  body  of  horse  swooped  down  towards  their  camp. 
Theu  at  last  the  doubtful  battle  became  for  Napier  a  decisive 
Tictory.  The  Biluchis  withdrew  from  the  field,  leaving  their  guns, 
camp,  and  stores  in  our  hands.  Napier's  losfu^s  in  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  only  to  257,  including  nineteen  officers  slain. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  defend  the  capital,  which  Napier 
entered  in  tnnmph  on  the  20th.  A  vast  wealth  of  treAsure  fell 
into  his  hands,  which  was  afterwards  divided  among  the  captors ; 
Oatrani  alone  steadily  declining  to  take  his  share  of  the  plunder 
which,  to  his  thinking,  had  been  gained  by  nnlawfol  means.  Six 
of  the  Amirs  had  already  surrendered  themselves;  but  others  still 
kept  the  field,  among  them  the  gallant  Sher  Mohammad  of  Mir. 
pur,  at  whose  call  the  Biluchi  warriors  gathered  in  their  thou- 
sanilrt  to  strike  one  more  blow  for  their  country's  freedom.  At  the 
village  of  Dabha,  near  Haidrabad,  Sher  Mohammad  entrenched 
his  army,  about  20,000  strong.  On  the  24tJi  of  March  Napier 
moved  out  to  attack  him  with  a  force  of  6,000  men.  A  cross-firo 
from  his  gnns  shook  the  enem^^'s  centre;  their  left  was  broken  by 
a  spirited  charge  of  the  3rd  Cavalry  and  Jacob's  Sind  Horse ;  and 
the  22nd  Foot  swept  forward  under  a  heavy  matchlock  fire,  to 
carry  with  a  rush  of  levelled  bayonets  the  entrenchments  alon^ 
their  own  front.  On  the  left  of  our  line  Woodbum's  Sepoy 
Brigade  fought  their  way  onwards  with  emulous  ardour,  and  a 
brilliant  charge  of  the  Puna  Horse  and  the  9th  Cavalry  rolled 
back  the  enemy's  right.  In  spite  of  an  obstinate  resistance  the 
Biluchis  were  everywhere  driven  from  the  field  with  heavy 
■laughter,  while  the  victors  lost  no  more  than  two  hundred  and 
siyty-eeven. 

The  crowning  victory  of  Dabha  or  Haidrabud  placed  all  Sind 
at  the  conquerer's  mercy.  TIio  easy  capture  of  Umarkot,  a  fortress 
in  the  eastern  desert,  wliero  tho  great  Moghal  Afcbar  first  sair 
the  light,  enabled  Napier  to  report  himself  master  of  the  whold 
country.*  Sher  Mohammad  still  kept  the  field  with  a  few  thou- 
sand staunch  followers,  but  he  too  was  finally  routed  in  June  by 

*  /Vcrnvr't  "I  faaTe8iiiaecl,"ira8tbepDDiuDgiDemg«  in  whic!ibefir*tannouftc«l 
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tbe  bold  Colonel  Jacob ;  wbile  another  chief,  wbo  bad  been  followed 
up  by  Colonel  Roberts,  gave  up  bia  sword  to  one  of  Uoberts*8 
officers.  Thti  despoiled  Amirs  were  banted  into  exile  or  carried 
off  as  State  prisoners  to  Bombay.  Their  conqaerod  kingdom  was 
annexed  to  the  Bombay  PresidencVi  and  Napier  ruled  as  Governor 
the  province  be  had  won  by  the  sword  in  fnrtheranoe  of  a  policy 
condemned  by  every  principle  of  justice  and  good  faith.  "  Wo 
have  no  right,"  Napier  himself  hod  written,  "  to  seize  Sind  ;  yet 
i»fl  shall  do  so,  and  a  very  advantageous,  useful,  and  huraano  piece 
of  raacalit}'  it  will  bo."  There  Avas  more  honesty — at  any  i*ato 
more  truth  in  such  a  confession— than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
laboured  pleadings  which  Lord  Kllenboroogh  addressed  that  Juno 
to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  vindication  of  the  worst  crime  ever 
yet  sanctioned  by  a  rnler  of  British  India. 

In  this  attempt  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  canse, 
Lord  Ellenborongh  argued  that  sound  policy  and  a  just  regard 
for  British  honour  forbade  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from 
Sind  so  soon  after  the  retreat  from  Afghanistan.  The  Amirs 
had  violated  some  parts  of  the  commercial  treaty  ;  they  had 
collected  troops  *' contrary  to  their  usage  and  without  legitimate 
cause;"  they  had  written  letters  of  a  hostile  character;  Mir 
ICnstam's  Minister  hod  acted  in  a  hostile  spirit,  and  his  master 
"wae  clearly  responsible  for  the  acta  of  his  servant.  For  these 
reasons  it  was  needful  tu  punish  the  Amirs  by  imposing  upon 
them  an  amended  treaty.  Instead  of  openly  rejecting,  they 
professed  their  willingness  to  accept  the  new  terms,  and  tried  to 
deceive  with  such  professions  the  General  whose  forces  they  wero 
treacherously  planning  to  attack  and  destroy.  For  such  conduct 
fiigna]  pnnishment  was  tbe  only  possible  return.  After  the  victory 
of  Miini  no  half  measares  remained  possible.  The  Amira  them- 
selvei  were  but  *'  foreigners  in  Sind."  wbo  had  no  claim  to  con- 
sideration on  the  ground  of  ancient  possession  or  of  national  preju- 
dice, **  still  less  on  account  of  the  goodness  of  their  rule."  They 
were  accordingly  dethroned  and  "removed  beyond  sea; "  and  a 
part  of  their  forfeit  dominions  was  given  back  to  its  former 
owners,  the  Nawdb  of  Bhawalpur  and  the  Kajabs  of  Jodhpur  and 
J^salmir. 

Of  the  value  of  these  arguments  the  reader  of  the  foregoing 
pages  may  bo  left  to  judge  for  himself.  They  resolve  themselves 
into  the  assumption  that  British  honour  and  the  safety  of  India 
could  only  bo  assured  by  acta  of  gross  oppression  and  glaring  in- 
justice on  tbo  part  of  a  Government  wboso  title  to  hold  India  was 
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not  a  whit  stronger,  nor  many  years  older,  than  that  of  the 
to  govern  Sind.  The  Goveruor-Genernrs  prime  object  was  to 
retain  his  hold  on  the  Lower  Indns  for  purposes  alike  of  trade  and 
military  defunue,  and  this  end  he  nought  to  compass  by  tho  usual 
process  of  coercinj?  a  wcnk  ally,  without  much  regard  for  moral  c 
siderations.  Perhaps  heheltoved  in  his  own  sophistrieR,  served 
as  they  were  in  a  sauce  of  full-flavoured  rhetoric.  But  he  who 
wills  tho  end  usually  wills  the  means,  and  Lord  Ellcnborongh  had 
chosen  for  his  ngent  an  officer  who  "  only  wanted  a  pretext  to  coerce 
tho  Amirs,"  and  who  plainly  foretold  that  the  more  powerful 
Government  would  "at  no  distant  period  swallow  np  the  weaker." 
The  flctH  of  that  agent,  on  whoso  sense  of  jnflticc  his  employer 
owned  to  having  "the  falleat  reliance,"  were  formally  confirmed 
by  Lord  Kllenborough  himself  in  the  letter  to  which  we  have 
referred.*  That  the  policy  thus  defended  has  wrought  no  visible 
harm,  but  rather  much  good  for  tho  country  thus  annexed,  t 
slavery  was  at  once  abolished  throughout  Sind,  that  pence  ai 
order  were  pi*cscutly  restored  under  an  efficient  police,  that  ran 
was  done  in  various  ways  to  promote  the  welfare  and  contcntmenl 
of  the  people  at  large — all  this,  of  course,  takes  nothing  from  the 
censure  which  even  at  the  time  was  passed  by  others  than  Outmm 
only  nn  the  real  authors  of  that  rascally  achievement,  the  conqaest 
of  Sind. 

While  Napier  was  diligently  bending  to  tho  taak  of  governing 
the  province  committed  to  bis  charge,  the  clouds  of  political 
trouble  were  fast  gatlicring  over  tho  kingdom  once  ruled  by  M 
haji  Sindia  and  his  able  successor,  Daulnt  Kno,  who  had  m 
his  peace  with  Lord  Wellesley  after  the  crushing  defeat  of  bis 
best  troops  at  Laswari  by  the  dauntless  Lake.  Daulat  Rao  Sindia 
dying  in  1827,  a  kinsman,  adopted  by  his  widow,  reigned  in  his 
stead.  On  tho  death  of  Jankaji  Sindin,  in  February  1843 
young  widow,  Tdra  Bai,  adopted  for  her  heir  a  boy  of  eiglit  nam 
Bhilgirat  Rao,  for  whom  Mama  Sahib,  an  uncle  of  the  late  Ma 
rAja,  was  appointed  to  act  as  Regent,  in  compliance  with  t] 
Govemor-GeneraVs  strongly-expressed  desire.  His  rival, 
Khasji,  had  secured  the  countenance  of  the  young  Queen  and 
her  Court  favonriteR,  and  a  series  of  intrigues  were  forthwith 
on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  ousting  the  nominee  of  the  British  R 
dent,  Colonel  Spiera. 

At  first  Lord  Ellenborongh  was  inclined  to  sapport  the  Kcgoi 
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of  his  choice  by  assembling  troops  on  the  GwAliar  frontier.  Rnt 
the  order  for  assembling  them  was  soon  conntermanded  at  the  dis- 
Buaaion  of  the  Regent  himself,  and  H&ma  Sahib  was  left  to  deal 
in  his  own  way  with  the  intrigues  of  a  hostile  Conrt,  and  the 
tarbalent  spirit  of  an  army  40,(nX)  strong.  At  last,  in  May,  the 
Rani  played  her  trump  card,  and  the  Resident  learned  that  Mama 
Sahib  had  been  dismissed  from  office.  It  was  now  the  Resident's 
turn  to  apply  for  the  aid  of  British  troops  from  Agra,  the  nearest 
station  to  Gwaliar.  But  Lord  EHenborongh,  who  had  by  this 
time  lost  all  faith  in  the  Regent's  fitness  for  his  post,  declined  to 
let  a  single  soldier  pass  the  frontier  withoat  his  personal  direction.* 
He  contented  himself  with  scolding  the  late  Regent  as  "  au6t  to 
xnanage  men  or  women,"  ordered  the  Resident  to  hold  no  inter- 
course with  Mama  Sahib's  successor,  and  addressed  to  the  Queen- 
mother  and  her  officers  a  grave  lectaro  on  the  dangers  that  might 
befall  a  State  almost  surrounded  by  British  territory,  if  the  publio 
peace  were  uot  preserved,  nor  any  efforts  made  by  the  Gwaliir 
Government  to  act  for  that  end  in  cordial  concert  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. t 

In  spite  of  these  warnings,  the  Queen  and  her  party  took  their 
own  way,  trnsting  in  the  strength  and  spirit  of  their  numerous 
troops,  and  paying  small  hee<l  to  mere  words,  unaccented  by  a 
show  of  force.  Mama  Sahib  fled  for  his  life  to  Sironj,  and  the 
Resident  withdrew  to  Dholpnr.  The  Rani,  getting  somewhat 
frightened,  begged  the  Resident  to  return ;  bnt  this  he  declined  to 
do  so  long  as  D&da  Khasji  guided  her  counsels  and  mismanaged 
her  affairs.  To  his  demand  that  the  Dada  shonld  cither  bo 
banished  or  made  over  to  the  British  Government  she  sent  back 
a  spirited  refnsal.t  Meanwhile  affairs  at  Gwaliar  kept  falling 
into  ever  worse  disorder.  A  few  nobles  headed  n  successful 
revolt  against  the  Minister ;  bnt  erelong  he  managed  to  escape 
from  their  hands,  and  to  seat  himself  with  the  Rant's  aid  more 
firmly  than  ever  in  his  place  of  power.  The  ovei^rown  array  of 
Gwaliar  grew  more  restless,  more  insolent,  more  ripe  for  mischief 
every  day.  A  state  of  lawlessness  prevailed  throughout  the  country, 
'which  might  at  any  moment  lead  to  untoward  results.     Behind 

•  Thomlon. 

t  PvlUmrnUrjr  Papera. 

C  The  Jeit«r  coDtaioiogthU  demaad  vas  kept  back  by  the  Dilia  from  hU  mistren. 

^>«   Li>rd  Ellenborougb  dcoouDOetl,  id  his  wild  waj,  as  *'an  ofTeae«  of  a  most 

^oiiaal  cb&racter  ag&tDSt  the  Slate  of  Uwdliir.''    No  rabject  of  that  State  woold 

-"■  permit  "ibtu  to  BuiwreeiJe  the  aDthority  of  hia  sorereign/'  aa  if  Iho  B^nl  haU 
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Gwdlidr  also  rose  tbo  riaion  of  a  great  Sikh  army  waiting  to  make 
common  cause  with  other  enemies  to  the  British  rule.  In  a  3linnte 
of  the  luthof  August,  Lord  Klleuborough  had  already  declared  hia 
reasons  for  resolving  to  fonn  a  camp  of  exercise  "  upon  or  near 
the  Jamna."  On  the  Igt  of  November,  1>efore  setting  ont  (or 
Agm,  he  penned  another  Afinute,  unfoldiog  his  views  o£  the  pre- 
sent conjuncture,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  pi*oposed  to  deal 
with  it. 

Tbo  Indian  Government,  he  said  with  justice,  had  become  the 
Paramount  Power  within  the  Sattaj.  As  stich  it  was  bound,  for 
its  own  sake  and  that  of  hnmanity,  to  uphold  with  steady  hand 
tho  right  of  repressing  all  forms  of  disorder  within  its  own  fron- 
tiers. '^The  ^vithdrawal  of  our  restraining  hand  would  let  loose 
all  the  elements  of  confufliou.  Kedress  for  the  daily  occurring 
grievances  of  the  several  States  against  each  other  would  again  ha 
sought,  not  from  tho  superintending  jnstice  of  tho  British  Govern- 
ment, but  from  the  armed  reprisals  of  tho  injured  ;  and  bad  ambi- 
tion, availing  itself  of  the  love  of  plunder  and  of  irar,  whioh 
pervades  so  largo  a  portion  of  the  people  of  India,  woold  Bgatn 
expose  to  devastation  countries  which,  under  onr  protection,  have 
enjoyed  many  of  the  advantages  of  peace."  With  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  Gwali&r,  he  held  that  a  weak  and  pusillanimous  policy 
would  only  tend  to  **  remove  tho  scene  of  a  contest  altogether 
inevitable,  from  Gwaliar  to  Allahabad."  Au  affront  of  the  grossest 
character  had  been  offered  to  his  Government,  and  a  large  army 
with  a  very  numerous  artillery  lay  within  a  few  marches  of  tho 
capital  of  the  North- West  Provinces.  Still,  ander  ordinary 
circumstances,  wrote  the  Governor-General,  *' we  might,  perhaps, 
have  waited  upon  time,  and  trusted  to  the  disunion  manifest  among 
the  chiefs,  and  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  an  Indian  Court  to  restore 
our  influence  at  Gwilidr,'*  But  tho  events  which  had  lately 
happened  in  the  Panjah — the  murder,  namely,  of  Sher  Singh  and 
his  son,  and  the  growing  power  of  the  Sikh  soldiery — rendered  a 
waiting  policy  iinpnsyible.  With  an  army  of  70,000  men,  **  with- 
in throe  marches  of  the  Satlaj,  contident  in  itsoisTi  strength,  proud 
of  its  various  sncoesses  against  its  neighbours,  desirous  of  war  and 
of  plunder,  and  under  no  discipline  or  control,"  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable not  to  take  every  precaution  against  \i%  hostility,  "and 
no  precaution  appears  to  be  more  necessary  than  that  of  render- 
ing our  rear  and  our  communications  secure  by  tho  re-establish- 
mcnt  of  a  friendly  government  at  Gwaliar." 

It  was  this  dread  of  tho  danger  brewing  beyond  the  Satlaj  which 
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inspired  and  moulded  Lord  £llenborough's  furiber  dealings  ^'itb 
the  Mar^tha  kingdom,  ruled  by  the  house  of  Sindia.  Arriving  at 
kgra  on  the  llth  of  December,  be  ordered  his  Coramandur-in- 
'Chief,  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  fresh  from  his  successful  campaign  in 
China,*  to  begin  at  once  his  march  upon  the  j^Iaratha  capital. 
Sir  Hugh's  troops  had  liardly  reached  the  Chambal  at  Dholpur, 
•when  the  obnoxious  Dilda  Khiisji  woe  surreiiderod  into  British 
keeping  and  carried  o£Pu  prisoner  to  Agra.  The  one  prime  object 
of  the  policy  announced  in  the  November  Minute  was  thus  obtained 
■without  firing  a  i*hot.  But  the  Govemor-Generars  appetite  grew 
^■with  eating.  Ho  had  already  warned  the  Rani  that  further  con- 
:esaiona  wonld  hare  to  be  made  before  his  troops  tuined  their 
homewards.  The  Gwiiliar  army  for  one  thing  must  be  con- 
siderably cut  down.  Nor  could  ho  tolerate  the  existence  of  a 
goremment  unfriendly  to  it«  neighl>ours  and  powerless  to  maintain 
order  at  home.  To  the  same  effect  he  addressed  the  new  Resident, 
Colonel  Sleeman.  At  a  conference  held  with  certain  of  the 
Gwuliitr  chiefs  at  Dholpur  on  the  20th  of  December,  he  consented 
jto  stay  the  march  of  his  troops  if  a  treatj'  embodying  all  hia 
lemands  should  be  ratified  within  tbree  days. 

On  the  following  day  the  chiefs  bcfcought  him  long  and  earnestly 
to  await  at  Dholpnr,  according  to  all  former  usage,  the  promised 
meeting  with  the  young  Maharaja  and  his  mother.  With  joined 
hands  they  implored  him  to  weigh  well  the  step  he  was  taking, 
and  to  forbear  from  crossing  the  Chambal  with  his  army  before  the 
meeting  took  place.  If  he  moved  forward  now,  the  house  of  Sindia 
would  bo  disgraced  for  c%or,  and  the  troops  at  Gwaliai*  would  be 
sure  to  regard  him  as  an  enemy  rather  than  a  friend.  Deaf  to  all 
their  pleadings,  Lord  EUenborough  nt  last  agreed  to  meet  the  prince 
And  his  mother  on  the  26th  at  Uingona,  a  march  beyond  the 
Chambal,  for  the  purpose  of  signing  the  new  treaty .t 

Sleeman  also  kept  on  warning  the  Govern  or- General  of  tho 
feeling  which  prevailed  at  Gw^b^r  against  the  advance  of  a  British 
array.  On  his  way  back  from  the  capital  he  heard  and  saw 
enough  tojustify  his  worstforebodings.  Crowds  of  soldiers  filled  the 
to  Dhanaila,  guns  were  parked  along  the  river,  and  the  troops 
openly  boasted  their  intention  to  drive  Lord  Kllenborough  and  his 
army  back  across  the  Chambal.  Kven  the  friendly  chiefs  in  the 
British  camp  set  off  forGwaliarto  bear  their  part  in  the  inevitable 
straggle* 

*  The  war  with  CliiD&  ended  in  1812. 
t  FtrlUmoDtAry  Papen. 
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For  two  days  the  Governor-General  halted  at  Hinpona.  But 
tbe  Gwaliur  Boldiory  had  taken  care  that  the  Qaeen-tnother  and 
hor  son  shonid  not  roach  that  place  by  the  time  appointed,  and  on 
the  28th  of  December  Gongh  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  au  ad- 
vance. Next  morning  his  ti-oops,  about  11,000  strong,  began  their 
march  towards  Chaunda,  T\hero  the  enemy  wore  reported  to  have 
taken  their  stand.  No  reconnaissance  seems  to  have  been  at- 
tempted. The  troops  were  marching  as  on  a  more  field-day ;  and 
the  Govemor-Gonei-al,  with  the  ladies  of  his  camp,  rode  on  ele- 
phants beside  the  advancing  colamns.  Suddenly  a  ronnd  shot 
stmclc  au  elephant  on  the  ear,  and  the  fire  from  twenty<ei<;ht  large 
guns  posted  aboat  the  village  of  Mafaar&jpnr  compelled  Gough  to 
revise  at  short  notice  his  whole  plan  of  attaclc.  In  default  of 
heavy  guns  on  our  side,  Littler's  column  was  sent  forward  to  storm 
the  village  and  its  defences,  while  Valiant's  worked  round  their 
rear.  After  a  fierce  and  bloody  fight  the  gnns  were  taken,  and 
the  village  cleared  of  its  brave  defenders,  who  vainly  opposed  their 
swords  to  the  British  bayonet.  Scott's  cavalry,  well  seconded  by 
Grant's  gunners,  broke  up  the  enemy's  horse.  On  the  advance  to 
Chaunda  Valiant's  brigade  stormed  throe  rows  of  entrenchments 
under  a  murderous  fire  from  the  guns  that  protected  them.  The 
main  position  at  Chaunda  was  then  carried  with  a  desperate  rush 
by  Littler's  warriors,  foremost  among  whom  wore  the  39tb  Foot 
and  the  56th  Bengal  Sepoys.  Fifty-six  guns  with  many  standards 
formed  the  trophies  of  a  light  which  cost  the  victors  nearly  8UU 
men;  a  loss,  wrote  Gough,  "infinitely  beyond  what  I  calculated 
upon.  Indeed,  I  did  not  do  justice  to  the  gallantry  of  my  op- 
ponents." 

On  the  same  day  another  division  of  the  British  Army  on  its 
march  to  Gwulidr  from  Bundalkhaud,  was  led  by  General  Grey 
against  12,000  GwAIiar  troops,  posted  with  forty  guns  on  the 
heights  near  Paniar,  The  infantry  attack  was  opened  by  the  3nl 
Buffs,  who  broke  the  enemy's  centre  and  drove  them  from  height  to 
height  with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  their  guns.  With  equal  ai*dour 
the  Sepoys  of  the  3*Jth  N.I.  carried  a  hill  commanding  the  enemv's 
left,  and  stormed  a  battery  of  two  guns.  Anderson's  brigade 
completed  the  day's  work  by  capturing  the  remainder  of  the  guns. 

On  the  day  aftor  this  double  victory  tlie  Kani  and  her  little  sou, 
with  the  leading  noblesof  Gwdliir,  entered  the  Governor-General's 
camp  to  implore  forgiveness  fur  the  pa^t,  and  to  hear  what  terms 
he  might  deign  to  offer.  They  were  told  in  cffoct  to  refrain  from 
all  further  hostilities,  and  to  trust  the  good  intentions  of  the 
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Indian  Goremmest,  whose  sole  desire  was  to  protect  the  Malii- 
raja'fi  person,  to  support  his  aatboritr.  and  to  restore  the  old  rela- 
tions of  friendship  between  the  two  States.  Three  days  later  the 
Tictorions  army  encamped  oatside  Gwaliar.  On  the  oth  of  January 
Lord  Ellenborongh  laid  before  the  llani's  oonncillors  the  terms  of 
a  treaty  which  established  a  conncil  of  regency,  bound  to  follow  at 
need  the  advice  of  the  British  Resident.  The  young  Sindia's 
majority  was  fixed  at  eighteen.  The  army  of  Gwaliar  was  reduced 
to  9,000  men  with  thirty-two  guns,  and  a  British  contingent  of 
10,00(^1.  officered  from  tbe  Indian  armies,  was  to  be  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  the  Gwaliar  State.  The  Hini,  much  to  her  disappoint, 
ment,  was  shelved  on  a  pension  of  three  laVhs,  or  thirty  thousand 
a  year.  The  treaty,  of  which  these  formed  the  main  articles,  was 
rati6ed  by  Lord  Kllenborongh  on  the  13th  January.  By  the  ITth 
the  bulk  of  the  old  army  had  quietly  taken  their  discharge  with  a 
present  of  thren  months'  pay ;  and  the  ranks  of  the  new  Contin- 
gent  were  already  filling  with  the  Rajputs  and  Brahmans  who  had 
fought  against  us  at  MahAr^jpur  and  Paniar. 

On  the  28th  February,  184-1,  the  Governor- General  returned, 
after  a  prolonged  absence,  to  his  capital  on  the  Hughli.  An  address 
from  the  citizens  of  Calcutta  expressed  the  "hope  that  no  further 
State  emergency  might  arise  to  divert  his  Lordship's  energies  from 
measures  of  internal  benefit,  second  only  in  real  importance  to 
those  affecting  public  security."  Some  few  measures  of  this 
nature  had  already  been  passed  by  the  statesmen  who  filled  his 
place  at  Government  Honse.  Certain  improvements  in  the  magis- 
tracy and  the  police  of  Bengal  had  been  effected,  chiefly  through 
the  agency  of  his  Vice-President  in  Conncil,  Mr.  Wilberforce  Bird. 
The  heavy  work  of  the  Magistrate- Collector  was  lightened  by  the 
creation  of  Deputy-Magistrates,  and  the  new  office  was  thrown 
open  to  men  of  all  classes,  castes,  and  creeds.  The  ill-paid,  neglected 
police  of  Bengal  had  long  been  a  byword  for  venality  and  oppres- 
sion. An  attempt  was  made  to  increase  their  efficiency  by  estat>- 
lishing  four  grades  of  police  darogas  or  headmen,  at  salaries  rising 
to  Bs.  100  a  month.  The  Stato  lotteries  which  had  hitherto  sup. 
plied  the  moans  of  improving  the  Presidency  towns  were  abolished, 
with  Lord  Ellenborough's  sanction,  in  1843.  To  Mr.  Bird's  per- 
sistent energy  was  also  duo  the  Act  which  abolished  slavery 
Ihronghout  British  India  during  the  same  year.* 

Hardly  had  the  Governor- General  reached  Calcutta  when  a  new 
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causo  of  anxiety  began  to  troublo  him.  Symptoms  of  tHe 
mutinous  spirit  which  somo  yeare  later  spread  dismay  and  baroc 
throngh  Upper  India  suddenly  showed  themselrea  in  tho  Sepoy 
regiments  ordered  from  Bengal  for  service  in  Sind.  Spurred  on 
partly  by  a  natural  dislike  to  crossing  tho  Indus,  partly  by  rasent- 
mont  at  tho  loss  of  ficld-batta  consequent  on  the  annexation  of 
Sind,  several  of  these  regiments  had  either  i-efnsed  to  march  at 
all,  or  had  displayed  an  amount  of  sulky  ill-feeling  which  might 
Boon  break  out  into  open  mutiny.  Of  these  the  7th  Cavalry,  tho  4th, 
f»4th,ftnd  09th  Infantry,  returned  betimes  to  a  better  spirit;  bat 
tho  34th  Infantry  maintained  so  rebellions  a  front  that,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  Sir  Hugh  Gongh  ordered  the  disbanding  of  a  regiment 
no  longer  worthy  to  be  borne  on  the  rolls  of  tho  Bengal  Army. 
A  ftiw  days  later  there  was  issued  from  Calcutta  a  General  Order 
which  virtually  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  mutineers*  claims, 
by  allowing  extra  batta  to  the  troops  thenceforth  employed  in 
Sind. 

One  of  tho  repentant  regiments — the  64fch,  which  had  once 
formed  part  of  Wild's  beaten  brigade  at  Peshawar — betrayed 
fresh  sigiis  of  mutiny  in  June,  after  its  arrival  at  Shaikapur. 
Most  of  the  Sepoys  refused  to  take  their  pay,  as  being  less  than 
their  colonel  had  promised  fchem.  They  reviled  and  stoned  their 
own  officers;  they  hurled  clods  at  General  Hunter,  who  com- 
manded tho  troops  in  Upper  Sind.  On  the  following  day  the 
bravo  old  General  again  baraugnod  them,  but  to  little  purpose. 
Tho  most  of  them  took  their  pay,  but  when  the  order  came  to 
unpile  arms  not  a  man  save  three  would  stir.  Next  day,  however, 
tho  muiineera  gave  in,  and  returned  quietly  to  their  linos.  Two 
days  later  tho  regiment  was  marched  back  to  SuVhar,  Hunter 
himself  at  their  head.  At  that  place  they  were  formed  up  for 
parade,  with  the  13th  Foot  and  a  battery  of  guns  awaiting  the 
word  io  open  firo  upon  them.  Happily  that  word  was  not  to  be 
uttered.  Under  a  promise  of  pardon  for  the  rest  of  the  mutiucers 
if  they  would  give  up  their  loaders,  thirty-nine  of  these  were  at 
once  disarmed  and  marched  oS  to  prison  by  their  own  comrades. 
Thirty-eight  of  tho  number  were  condemned  to  death,  bat  the 
merciful  pleadings  of  the  Court. Martial  were  not  lost  on  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  commuted  the  sentence  in  every  caxe 
but  six.* 

The  mntinous  spirit  was  not  confined  to  the  Bengal  Army.     At 


*  Tbe  colonel  of  the  regiment  wu  cashiered  for  hif  abare  io  the  maucr. 
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Ja'balpnr  the  6th  Madras  Cavalry  mntinied  for  moro  pny.  The  47tli 
Madras  Infantry  had  been  sent  round  to  Bombay  under  orders  for 
service  in  Sind-  The  Marquis  of  Twooddale,  Governor  of  Madras, 
had  taken  npon  himself  to  promise  them  pay  at  the  rates  laid 
don'n  for  service  in  Maulmain.  When  the  Sepoys  fonnd  that 
such  rates  would  not  bo  allowed  in  Sind  they  broke  out  in  open 
mntiny  on  parade.  Some  of  their  leaders  were  arrested,  and  a 
timely  advance  of  money  pacified  the  remainder,  who  had  better 
reason  to  complain  of  their  masters  than  their  masters  had  to 
pnnish  them.  Bat  it  became  clear  that  neither  Bengal  nor 
!^tadra9  could  be  trusted  to  furnish  troops  for  the  defence  of  Sind, 
and  from  that  timo  the  duty  in  qacstion  devolved  npon  the 
Bombay  Army  alone.* 

By  this  time,  also,  the  days  of  Lord  EllenlMPOugh's  mlo  had 
been  numbered.  If  warlike  achievements,  net  off  by  showy 
pageantry  and  frothy  manifestoes,  could  win  lasting  honoui*  for 
the  head  of  a  modem  State ;  if  a  certain  readiness  to  use  and 
to  reward  the  services  of  a  splendid  army  could  make  np  for  all 
failures  in  the  field  of  statesmanship,  the  Court  of  Directors 
should  have  been  proud  of  such  a  ruler  as  Lord  Ellonborough, 
oven  though  ho  hated  the  civil  services,  disparaged  the  poUticalSi 
and  wrote  uncourtoons  letters  to  Leadenhall  Street.  To  them, 
however,  by  no  means  thirsting  for  military  ronown  or  conqnesta 
alike  unjust  and  barren,  his  merits  seemed  utterly  overshadowed 
by  his  faults.  They  never  knew  what  his  next  move  might  bo,  to 
what  new  tm*n  of  policy  his  rashness,  his  self-conceit,  his  unstable 
views,  his  spurts  of  theatHcal  fancy,  might  not  commit  them.  His 
ways,  in  short,  were  much  too  metoorio  for  theii'  simple  neoda.  In 
spite  of  warm  opposition  from  the  Ministry  and  the  Board  of 
Contro!,they  used  for  once  their  undoubted  privilege,  and  recalled 
their  rebellious  servant  from  a  post  which,  in  their  eyes,  he  had 
ceased  to  adorn. 

The  news  of  his  recall  was  received  in  India  by  the  native 
princes  with  a  feeling  of  immense  relief.  As  Sir  Henry  LawTence 
jokingly  remarked,  they  no  longer  raised  their  hands  to  their 
nocks  of  a  morning,  to  make  sure  that  their  heads  wore  still  upon 
their  shoulders.  On  the  Ist  of  August  Lord  Elleuborough 
steamed  down  the  Hughli  on  his  way  home,  regretted  mainly  by 
the  army,  for  whose  welfare  he  had  always  laboured  with  the  zeal 
of  an  amateur  in  the  art  of  war. 

*  Kaye;  Marelmtaii. 


NOTE. 

Siod,  the  ooDntry  ol  the  Sindhn  or  Indus,  coren  an  mm  of  66,072  iqnve  miles, 
of  which  less  thsD  two  million  seres  sre  caltinted.  Its  popalstioB  of  two  millions 
snd  a  third  is  I&rgeljr  Hinda  bj  descent,  bnt  chiefly  Hohsmmadsn  hj  creed.  The 
greater  y&rt  of  the  ooaotiy  is  mere  desert,  the  forcsti  are  few  and  small  j  bnt  the 
belt  of  plain  watered  hj  the  Indus  bears  gocd  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and 
other  gnuDB,  a  fair  amoont  of  cotton,  and  a  Torietj  of  fmit,  inclnding  apples  of  a 
very  fioe  sort.  For  manj  centuries  down  to  1843,  Sind  was  ruled  by  a  sueceBsirn 
of  Mobammsdan  dynasties,  independent  or  tri^utar;  to  some  Arab  Mogbal  or 
Fatban  oveilord.  The  latest  of  these,  that  of  the  TfPpur  prisoea,  held  s«ay  for 
about  sixty  years.  Its  ohief  towns  are  now  Kar^i,  HaidraMd,  and  Shaiktfpnr. 
Under  the  old  Hindu  dynasties  Aror  snd  Brahmanabad  were  populous  and  important 
cities.  In  Sind,  as  in  Bgypt,  much  that  is  now  deaert  «-as  onoe  a  fertile  and  well- 
peopled  land. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


TQB   FIRST  SIKH   WAB. 


The  soreness  which  Lord  Ellenborongh'a  recall  had  ongendered 
between  the  Ministry  and  the  Coart  of  Directors  was  presently 
healed  by  the  naming  of  a  Buccessor  agreeable  to  both  parties. 
Their  choice  fell  upon  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  an 
old  Peninsular  hero  of  sixty,  whose  timely  courage  gave  his 
oountrymen  the  victory  in  the  fearfully  unequal  fight  of  Albuera. 
Of  his  special  fitness  for  the  task  of  governing  India  little  enough 
conld  be  foregathered.  But  he  had  sat  long  in  Parliament,  had 
twice  served  successfully  as  Secretary-at-War,  and  twice  for  short 
periods  as  Secretary  for  Ireland  ;  and  the  loweinng  aspect  of 
affairs  on  the  Satlaj  frontier  may  have  aeenied  to  warrant  the 
selection  of  a  tried  soldier  and  an  able  servant  of  the  State  to  re- 
place the  haughty  civilian  whose  quarrel  with  the  India  House 
had  just  cut  short  his  conquering  career.  There  was  need  of  a 
"aafe"  man  who  would  obey  orders,  study  economy,  pay  duo 
respect  to  the  Civil  Service,  and  not  thirst  too  eagerly  for  war- 
like renown.  At  the  farewell  banquet  given  him  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  enjoined,  among  other  things, 
to  set  the  Company^s  servants  a  good  example  of  respect  for  the 
Court's  authority,  to  deal  gently  with  the  Native  States,  and  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  peace,  retrenchment,  and  internal  reform.* 

On  the  28rd  of  July,  184^,  the  new  Governor-General  landed  at 
Calcutta,  after  a  trying  voyage  down  the  Kcd  Sea.  Ho  was  the 
first  Governor-General  who  had  ever  gone  out  to  India  by  the 
route  which  a  Company's  steamer  commanded  by  Captain  Wilson 
had  traversed  for  the  first  time  in  1830.  The  succoBsful  voyages 
of  the  Ilttfjh  LimUay  and  the  unwearied  labours  of  Lieutenant 
Wnghom  had  proved  the  advantages  of  a  postal  lino  through 
Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  old  highway  of  trade  between  Europe 
and  the  East,  over  the  long  sea-voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 

*  Sir  H.  Lawrence's  '*  Enajs." 
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IFope.  In  1830  tlio  tovi-n  and  peninsula  of  Aden,  at  ibo  eastern 
or  Vomen  mouth  of  the  Red  Soa,  &  place  once  famous  as  a  Roman 
port  in  tho  da^B  of  Constantino,  were  captured  bj*  a  small  force 
sent  from  Rombay  to  compel  thesarrendevof  a  place  wbich  a  j«ar 
before  the  Sultan  of  Yemen  had  agreed  for  a  certain  sum  to  maka 
over  into  British  hands*  The  new  possession  grew  into  a  fortresa 
luid  a  coaling  station  for  steamers  of  the  great  Feninimlar  and 
Oriental  Company,  who  began  in  1843  to  carry  the  English  niails 
by  tho  new  "overland  "  route  to  Calcutta  once  a  month.  On  his 
way  out.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  went  over  the  Rock  of  Aden, 
already  bristling  with  guns  and  crowned  with  strong  defences,] 
strong,  ooKtlr,  and  extensive,  in  bin  opinion,  for  the  poxpoM^ 
withstanding  an  assault  of  Arabs  or  any  other  likely  fooa.f 

About  a  fortnight  after  he  bad  taken  the  oath  of  offiee»  the 
n<^w  Governor-General  bad  to  deal  with  the  qnestions  rmiited 
the  growing  misi-nle  and  auareby  in  Ondh.  The  new 
Mohammad  Arojad  AH,  had  discarded  his  father's 
favonr  of  a  worthless  npstart,  who  paid  a  yet  viler  farvMrita  to  do 
bis  work.  The  king  himself,  sunk  in  sloth  and  acBSKaEty,  gaw 
no  thought  to  public  affairs,  no  heed  to  the  oonnels  of  the  Britai 
Resident.  Court  faTourites  sold  every  oflBce  in  the  State.  The 
Tatakdirs,  or  great  landlords,  defied  from  their  wood-gixt 
holds  the  power  of  the  GovanuDeat*  made  war  at  pleMnre 
tack  othar,  and  efced  o«i  their  own  germwa  bj  mm^bim 
ftgttHMt  Mghhovrin^  Tillages  and  merdmiis  tmvnlEBg^  on  the 
hifchwajs.  The  strong  every^hccv  preyed  npon  the  wnk,  nd 
erime  in  OTnrj  fona  stalked  aboai  nnponiilied.  The  pnhfie 
fnrenee  eonUI  be  eoUected  only  bj  foroe  of  sinii.  or  ^  n  mm. 
pcoeuae  with  the  BMwe  pofvevM  bnrons.  Iaw  m 
thin^  nnknovn  in  n  eonnlrT-  vhetn  Ae  von 
nake  his  peace  at  Covrt  br  sajreBderisg'  a  pert  of  hia  iB-foCtai 
No  wonder  tk^  PoUods:,  vhe  htti  iii^iii  V«tt  as 
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measures  at  the  outstt  of  his  rule.  Addressing  the  Viiig  as  a 
sincert^  friend  ftnd  well-wisher,  he  solemnly  warned  him  against 
the  inevitahle  resnlts  of  continned  disregard  to  the  Dritish  Agent's 
advice  and  remonstrances.  Three  years  later  the  Governor-General 
himself  visited  Locknow,  whore  Wajid  Ali,  the  yet  more  worth- 
less son  of  a  worthless  father,  then  held  his  Court.  Affairs  had, 
meanwhile,  been  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  now  the  new  king 
was  plainly  told  to  set  his  government  in  order,  on  pain  of  seeing 
himself  erelong  divested  of  all  power  to  work  farther  mischief  in 
his  own  realm.  If  no  signs  of  amendment  became  visible  in  the 
next  two  years,  the  Indian  Govcrnmeut,  in  the  interests  of  human. 
ity,  would  stop  in  and  take  upon  itself  the  task  of  restoring  order 
and  peaceful  well-doing  in  Ondh.  A  rough  plan  of  the  reforms 
especially  needful  was  then  laid  before  the  young  king,  whose 
terror  copld  6nd  no  vent  in  words.  On  a  sheet  of  paper  he  wrote 
down  his  thanks  for  the  Governor- General's  courteously  uttered 
counsels,  which  he  would  regard  as  those  of  a  father  addressing 
his  son.*  How  far  he  strove  to  act  upon  those  counsels  the  reader 
will  preeently  see. 

The  same  spirit  of  wise  forbearance  and  friendly  firmness  which 
marked  his  treatment  of  the  Kiuj^  of  Oudh  inspired  Sir  Henry's 
dealings  with  other  of  the  Native  and  border  .States.  Such  men 
as  Low  at  Haidrabdd  in  the  Dakhan,  and  Henry  Lawrence  at 
Kithmand6,  might  safely  bo  trusted  to  hold  diligently  aloof  from 
the  intrigues  and  quarrels  of  the  Court  to  which  they  were 
deputed.  To  "  let  people  alone  and  obey  orders,"  was  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  Lawrence  acted  in  Nipal  amidst  the  ma.<!.«acre6 
which  preluded  Jang  Bahadur's  advent  to  power.  In  the  Nizam's 
dominions,  as  in  Oudh,  tho  great  landlortls,  aided  by  bands  of 
armed  Arabs  and  Hohillas,  kept  tho  country  in  chronic  disorder, 
whilst  the  Nizam's  own  troops  were  always  breaking  into  mutiny 
for  want  of  pay.  In  1840  it  became  needful  to  employ  the 
British  Contingent  in  the  task  of  suppressing  a  dangerous  revolt, 
and  next  year  tho  Resident  was  driven  to  use  strong  language, 
enforced  by  Sepoy  bayouets,  for  tho  quelling  of  fierce  commotions 
in  the  capital  itself. 

Meanwhile  a  body  of  Robilla  Patbans  from  the  Uakhan  had 
offered  their  swords  to  Mir  Mohanim.id  KImn,  the  leader  of  an 
insurrection  against  the  Queen-Regent  of  Bhopal,  a  little  state  on 
the   fiouth'-'m  frontier  of  Gwilliilr.     Mir  Mobammnd,  a  disgraced 
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kinnman  of  the  jovsg  Queen,  'eocunped  near  tiie  oapttAl  in  1846. 
vith  80  strtmg  a  foree  that  the  Regent  was  glad  to  sec  the  troops 
of  thfi  BhopAl  contingent  adrancing  to  her  aid.  A  short  bat 
sharp  fi^t  resulted  in  the  ront  of  the  rebel  armj,  with  little  lo£s 
to  the  rictozs.  Mir  Mohammad  Burrendercd  before  the  battle, 
but  his  place  was  filled  by  the  brave  Rohilla  chief,  Karim  Khan, 
who  died  fighting  at  ihi^  head  of  his  troops.  Bat  for  their 
timely  defeat,  the  flames  of  rebellion  might  goon  have  spread  to 
the  neighbonring  prorince  of  Sagar,  which  in  1818  had  boeo 
ceded  to  the  English  bjr  the  Bhosla  Rajah  of  Berar. 

Almost  two  years  earlier  several  thonsand  of  onr  iladms  and 
Bombay  troops  were  engaged  for  months  in  a  little  war  which 
taxed  their  conrage  and  endurance,  while  it  gave  new  scope  to 
the  commanding  energies  of  the  Indian  Bayard,  Colonel  Jamea 
Oatram.*  It  began  in  the  highlands  of  Kolapur,  a  small 
Maratha  kingdom  still  mied  by  an  heir  of  the  honse  of  Sivaji. 
]SIaiiy  lives  of  officers  and  men  were  expended  in  carrying  the 
stockades  and  hill  forts  held  by  chiefs  who  fiercely  resented  the 
reforming  ventures  of  Daji  Krishna  Pandit,  then  acting  as  Regent 
for  the  boy  Rajah,  nnder  the  control  of  a  British  Agent  at 
Belgaum.  The  Pandit  was  for  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the 
malcontent  nobles,  whose  grievances  deserved  inquiry,  if  not 
redress.  Bnt  the  British  Agent  would  hear  of  no  concessions  to 
men  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  in  September  1^44  our  troops 
began  moving  towards  the  scene  of  disordcr.t  The  fort  of  Sam- 
angarh  was  stormed  in  October,  and  on  the  Ist  of  December  Panila 
shared  the  same  fate.  Before  the  year's  end  every  fort  in  the 
country  was  in  our  hands  or  at  our  mercy,  and  the  insurgent 
chiefs  were  flying  for  shelter  across  the  border. 

Bat  the  flames  of  revolt  had  spread  meanwhile  among  the 
rocks'and  jungles  of  Sawont  Wiiri,  a  small  Maiatha  State  lying 
between  Goa  and  Kolapiir.  This  comer  of  the  Southern  KAnkaOi 
still  ruled  by  a  Sir  Dessai  descended  from  the  Bhosla  chiefj  who 
made  a  ti-eaty  with  the  Company  in  1730,  had  often  provoked 
the  interference  of  its  powerful  neighbours  at  Bombay.  Tho  strip 
of  seaboard  that  once  belonged  to  it  had  passed  into  British  hands 
in  requital  for  frequent  piracies  charged  against  the  subjects 
of  the  Sir  Dessai.     Since   1838  the  country  had  been  governed  by 

*  Socb  wu  the  UUe  givea  lim  by  liia  famoai  opponent,  Sir  C.  Nipier. 
+  Lnwrence. 

X  Pband  Sdwaot  gaTe  bis  namo  to  Ibe  Wibi  conatiy,  now  known  u  SAwint 
Win. 
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Bntifih  officers  in  bolialf  of  a  ruler  found  incapable  of  keeping 
order  among  the  unruly  people.  But  the  latter  loved  their  tem- 
porary masters  so  little,  that  by  the  end  of  1844  nearly  all  their 
chiefs  had  taken  up  arms.  Tho  defeat  they  inRicted  on  four 
hundred  Sepoys  caught  in  tho  jungles  produced  for  the  moment  a 
Bort  of  panic  at  Wari  and  Vingorla.  Happily  Outram,  who  had 
juflt  returned  to  Bombay  on  his  way  home,  at  once  offered  to  lead 
a  force  of  light  troops  into  the  field.  His  presence  in  camp  soon 
f^Te  things  a  new  turn.  Of  the  three  columns  appointed  to  act 
in  ooucert  against  the  insurgentn,  Ontram's  alone  was  thoroughly 
successful.  In  spite  of  all  hindrances  he  made  his  way  from  one 
point  to  another  of  an  nnknown  and  difficult  country,  capturing 
stockades,  villages,  and  forts,  without  a  check,  and  driving  the 
remnant  of  tho  insurgent  chiefs  across  tho  border  into  tho  Portu- 
guese territory  of  Goa.*  Jiy  the  end  of  January  tho  last  band  of 
insurgents  had  been  dispersed,  and  their  boldest  leaders  slain  or 
captured.  At  Kolapur  a  British  ofEcer  presently  replaced  the 
native  Minister,  and  the  aHairs  of  Sawant  W^ri  were  entrusted 
to  tho  capable  hands  of  Captain  Jacob.  For  Outram  himself  woa 
reserved  the  important  post  of  Resident  of  Satoro,  where  the 
elder  branch  of  Sivaji's  line  still  flourished  in  the  person  of  Kajah 
Partab  Singh. 

While  the  year  1845  seemed  passing  away  in  perfect  peace, 
suddenly  over  the  north-western  frontier  there  burst  forth  a 
mighty  storm  of  war.  It  came  from  tho  Lund  of  the  Five  Rivers, 
the  country  ruled  for  so  many  years  by  the  strong-handed,  clear- 
brained,  jovial  Ranjit  Singh, whose  warlike  ambition  hafl  never  once 
tempted   him  to  risk  an  encounter  with  his  powerful  neighbour 

syond  the  Satlaj.  His  death  in  1831*  gavo  the  signal  for 
Fdisonion  among  tho  chiefs  whose  power  ho  had  broken,  and  the 
imeu  who  severally  claimed  to  fill  his  place.  Karak  Singh,  his 
F^iext  successor,  was  a  mere  imbecile,  and  his  son,  tho  youthful 
|}fao  Nihal  Singh,  who  governed  for  him,  fell  an  early  victim  to  an 
[Accident,  said  to  have  been  contrive<l  by  the  Jammu  Rajahs,  whose 
growing  power  he  bod  striven  to  curb.  His  mother  seized  upon 
the  reins  of  government,  Karak  Singh  having  juet  before  died,  to 
hold  them  for  little  more  than  two  months.  In  January  1841, 
Karak'a  brother,  Sher  Singh,  was  strong  enough  to  march  his 
soldiers  into  Lahur ;  but  it  needed  a  far  stronger  hand  than  his 
to  curb  the  nnruly  spirits  by  whose  help  ho  hod  risen  to  power. 
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Thoir  growing  lawlessueBs  vented  itself  in  deeds  of  outrage  which 
dismayed  their  nominal  master,  and  vexed  the  hearts  of  his  English 
allies,  then  floundering  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mad  of  their 
Afghan  policy.  After  a  while  the  Sikh  armj  grow  weary  of  their 
own  rioting,  and  settled  down  into  that  state  of  organized  self- 
government  which  inevitably  leads  to  the  overthrow  of  civil 
freedom  and  established  law.  Like  Crorawell's  soldiery,  they 
would  obey  their  own  officers,  if  only  they  might  lay  down  the 
law  in  things  political  for  the  chosen  Ministers  of  the  State.* 

Like  Cromwell's  soldiery,  the  Sikh  troops  were  bound  togethei'by 
ties  yet  stronger  than  class  pride.  They  claimed  to  represent  the 
whole  body  of  the  Khdha,  the  holy  race  of  believers  in  the  pnri- 
fiod  BrahmanisEU  £rst  taught  by  Nanak  in  the  15th  century,  and 
developed  to  worldlier  isauos  by  the  Sikh  Mahomet,  Guru  Govind, 
the  tenth  Guru  or  High  Priest  of  the  Khalsa  sect.  Nanak  had 
proclaimed  the  religious  brotherhood  of  Hindus  and  Mussnlmans 
in  words  which  reflect  the  desire  of  tbonghtf  ol  minds  in  all  ages : 
"  He  only  is  a  good  Hindn  who  is  just,  and  a  good  Mohammadan 
whose  life  is  pure."  Against  caste  tyranny,  corrupt  doctrine,  and 
superstitious  rites  ho  waged  war  with  the  earnestness  of  a  Jewish 
prophet.  A  succession  of  "  Gums  "  handed  on  his  teaching  and 
swelled  the  numbers  of  the  new  sect.j  Among  the  Hindu  Jats  of 
the  Panjuib  and  Sirhiud  tho  new  faith  won  many  converts  ;  but  in 
the  MohammadanB,  who  then  ruled  India,  the  Sikhs  found  only 
cruel  opproFsors,  whoso  ceaseless  persecutions  finally  drove  them 
into  arms.  Under  the  warlike  Guru  Govind  and  his  successors 
they  fonght  on  with  varying  fortune,  until  at  last  the  peaceful 
followers  of  Nanak  wielded  military  role  from  tho  Indus  to  the 
Jamna,  and  held  under  a  yoke  of  iron  the  crushed  Itloharamadans 
of  the  Panjub. 

For  many  months  from  tho  middle  of  1841  the  Sikh  soldiery 
were  engE^cd,  partly  in  carrying  on  a  disastrous  war  against  the 
Chinese  in  Tibet,  partly  in  Sending  a  doubtful  aid  to  their  Knglish 
allies  in  the  work  of  requiting  the  tragic  issues  wrought  by  Afghan 
treachery  amidst  tho  snows  of  the  Kurd-Kabul.  Distrust  and 
Bcom  on  our  side  embittered  tho  feelings  with  which  the  Sikh 
army  regarded  a  power  that  seemed  bent  on  thwarting  their  every 
effort  to  enlarge  the  dominions  of  Uanjit  Singh.  Nor,  with  all 
his  readiness  to  use  the  British  alliance  as  a  weapon  against  his 

*  CaDninglmm's  "Hiiitory  of  the  Sikhs." 

f  They  wor«  called  Sikhi,  or  liiaciplea,  from  the  Hiodaetani  word  iikkna,  "to 

learn." 
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tnrbnlent  soldiers  and  ovor-qQarroUiii^  Sardars^  cauld  Shor  Sinf»U 
free  biraself  from  tho  fear  of  seeing  his  own  kingdom  ftwallnwed 
Up  fay  the  mighty  neighbour  whose  arm  waa  already  enfolding 
Sind.  After  the  return  of  tho  Avenging  Ai'my  to  India,  ho  sought 
to  balance  tho  power  of  the  Jamrau  RajahH  by  recalling  to  his 
Court  their  old  i-ivals,  the  Sindanwala  Sardars.  But  this  well- 
meant  step  cost  him  dear.  His  Vazir,  the  crafty  Dhlyan  Singh  of 
Jammu,  one  of  Gulab  Singh's  brothers,  lured  his  new  rivals  into  n 
plot  against  their  common  master,  who  was  shot  dead  on  the  L5th 
of  September,  1843,  during  a  review  of  some  now  Sikh  levies. 
But  th«  arch-traitov  Dhiyan  Singh  gained  nothing  by  his  crime, 
for  he,  too,  was  sliot  down  by  his  fellow-plotters  on  the  very  day 
of  his  seeming  triumph.  He  left  a  son,  however,  Hira  Singh, 
who  speedily  avenged  his  father's  marder.  Won  by  the  young 
man's  prayers  and  promises,  a  large  force  stormed  tho  citadel 
of  Lahor;  Lena  Singh  was  slain  on  tho  spot,  and  Ajit  Singh,  the 
actual  murderer,  perished  in  a  last  attempt  to  escape  over  tho  lofty 
walls.  The  child  Dhulip  Singh,  n  son  of  Ranjit's  by  bis  favourito 
wife,  was  set  upon  the  throne,  with  Hira  Singh  for  his  Vazir. 

A  child-sovereign,  and  a  Minister  who  owed  everything  to  his 
troops,  were  little  likely  to  make  much  way  against  the  greed  of  a 
dominant  arm^*  and  the  plottings  of  rebellious  chiefs.  Additions 
granted  to  the  pay  of  the  former  served  only  to  feed  its  arrogance 
and  deepen  its  sense  of  power.  Distmst,  soon  ripening  into  active 
hatred,  spread  like  a  pestilence  everywhere  about  the  Court.  The 
Khalsa  soldiery  could  not  forget  their  old  dislike  of  the  Jammu 
chiefs,  headed  by  the  strong  and  crafty  Gulab  Singh,  aRtljpntwho 
had  risen  in  the  service  of  the  great  Kanjit.  To  him  tho  young 
Vazir  apjiealed  for  help  against  his  treacherous  uncle,  Suchait 
Singh.  On  the  other  hand,  Jawahar  Singh,  uncle  to  the  little 
Mab^rija,  was  working  npon  the  troops  to  aid  in  rescuing  his 
nephew  from  the  hands  of  tho  hateful  Jammu  chief.  Hardly 
conld  the  Minister  elude  one  peril  when  another  sprang  up  before 
htm.  Jawdhar  Singh  was  imprisoned,  and  the  army  pacifie<I,  but 
straightway  two  sons,  real  or  adopted,  of  llanjit  Singh  rose  in 
arms  at  Sialkot.  No  sooner  hoii  these  been  brought  to  reason  in 
the  spring  of  1844-,  than  Snchait  Singh  ti'ied  to  raise  tlie  Laht'ir 
regiments  against  his  nephew.  He,  too,  was  speedily  put  down 
through  the  bribes  or  tho  eloquence  of  Hira  Singh.  In  May  a 
fresh  revolt  was  headed  by  two  of  the  Sindanwdla  Sardars.  Once 
more  the  Vasfir  appealed,  not  in  vain,  to  the  loyalty  of  the  assembled 
Eh&lsa,  and  the  death  of  tho  rebel  loaders  soon  ended  the  revolt. 
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For  a  few  months  longer  Uie  brnve  Tonng  Minister  mamtaiued 
his  uneasy  post.  But  tho  iritrigncs  of  his  cloBet-connsoIlor,  the 
Pandit  Jalla,  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  wily  Gnlab 
Singh,  and  the  Pandit's  rash  speeches  egainst  tho  Qaeen-mother 
and  her  friends  npeet  the  loyalty  of  troops  already  anpered  hy 
tho  fines  and  other  penalties  inflicted  on  several  of  the  Sikh 
Sardars.  Before  the  end  of  December,  1844,  Iwth  Minister  and 
Pandit  wero  flying  for  their  lives  in  vain  from  the  pnrsuit  of  foes 
wrought  up  to  the  needfnl  pitch  of  savagery  by  the  artful  eloquence 
of  the  Queen-mother  herself.* 

From  that  time  forth  tho  commotions  in  the  PanjAb  kept  up  an 
answering  tnrmoil  in  tho  hearts  of  Knglish  statesmen  beyond  the 
Satlaj.  At  first,  indeed,  the  Khalsa  soldiery  were  content  to  turn 
their  arms  against  the  wily  Ulysses  of  Jammn,  while  the  Rani  5 
brother,  Jawahar  Singh,  and  her  Brahman  paramonr,  Lai  Siiigb, 
were  allowed  to  share  between  them  the  chief  posts  in  tho  Govern- 
ment at  Lahor.  After  some  weeks  of  anxious  manceuvring,  GaUb 
Singh  liad  to  save  his  capital  from  storm  by  journeying  to  Lahor 
under  a  powerful  escort  of  Sikh  troops,  who,  halting  between 
suspicion  of  his  aims  and  gratitude  for  his  timely  lar^esseUt  treated 
him  half  as  a  prisoner,  half  as  the  destined  head  of  a  strong  Sikh 
Rovcnimcnt.  Appearing  at  Labor  in  April,  184'  Gnhib  Singh 
found  it  slill  his  best  policy  to  bow  before  tho  rising  star  of 
Jawahar  Singh,  tho  new  Vazir ;  and  so.  after  yielding  up  » 
monstrous  cantlc  of  his  wealth  in  money  and  lauds,  and  seeing 
the  young  king  betrothed  to  a  daughter  of  the  Attari  chief. 
Chattar  Singh,  ho  quietly  betook  himself  to  his  native  hills  before 
the  hatred  of  his  enemies  should  have  time  to  work  him  farther 
mischief. 

Erelong  the  new  Vazir  nnderwent  his  fate  at  the  bands  of  those 
who  had  lifted  him  into  power.  Ranjit's rebellious  son,  Peshawaro 
Singh,  had  once  more  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the  strong 
fortress  of  Atak,  on  the  Indus.  A  month  later  the  luckless 
claimant  to  his  father's  throne  surrendered  to  Chattar  Singh,  who 
led  him  captive  to  Labor.  His  subsequent  murder,  planned  in 
secret  by  the  revengeful  Vazir,  speedily  redounded  to  the  latter's 
own  undoing.  Through  a  meeting  of  regimental  Panchayats,  or 
committees  of  five,  the  wrathful  soldiery  called  Jawahar  Singh  to 
account  for  his  net  of  treason  to  the  Sikh  commonwealth.  On  the 
21.st  of  September,   1845,  seated  on  an  elephant  with  (he  youog 
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king  by  liis  sido,  and  a  heap  of  gold  and  jswels  roady  for  use  among 
his  jadges,  lie  appeared  before  the  assemblod  KhuUa  to  make  atone- 
ment for  his  misdeeds.  His  bribes  and  promises  were  of  no  avail. 
They  took  the  boy  away  from  his  side,  and  a  party  of  soldiei*s,  told 
off  for  the  purpose,  shot  the  condemned  traitor  to  death.* 

For  some  weeks  afterwards  no  man  was  found  bold  enough  to 
fill  a  post  which  loft  its  holder  at  the  mercy  of  an  army  dan- 
geroQs  alike  to  friends  and  foes.  "With  the  help  of  such  able 
counaellorft  as  Dinanath  and  Nuruddin  the  Government  went  on 
with  tolerable  smoothnesH  under  tho  nominal  headship  of  the 
Queen-mother.  Karly  in  November,  however,  Lai  Singh  was  pro- 
claimed Vazir,  with  Toj  Singh  for  his  conunandei^ in-chief,  in 
%"iew  of  approaching  war  with  tho  Power  whoso  gathering  troops 
seemed  to  challenge  it  from  their  own  side  of  the  Satlaj. 

That  war  must  come  sooner  or  later  had  long  been  the  general 
belief  both  in  our  own  provinces  and  the  Panjab.  That  it  would 
come  in  the  shape  of  a  sudden  and  seemingly  causeless  raid, 
effected  by  tho  whole  strength  of  tho  Sikh  army,  wa«  a  likelihood 
to  which  not  one  Knglishman  in  India  seems  to  have  given  a 
serious  thought.  Oar  countrymen  at  that  time  despised  the  Sikh 
soldiery  too  much  to  credit  them  with  so  bold  a  gamc.f  It  is 
even  doubtful  whether  the  Sikhs  themselves  quite  made  up  their 
minds  until  the  last  moment  to  dare  the  issue  of  ii  struggle  which 
the  wiser  RAnjit  would  never  have  provoked. J  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  neither  Sir  H.  Hardinge  nor  any  of  his 
officers  reckoned  on  anght  more  senous  than  raids  of  plunder- 
ing horsemen  and  loose  bands  of  Akali  fanatics  across  tho  fron- 
tier. No  one  dreamed,  in  bhort,  that  the  tSikh  array,  as  an  army, 
would  be  mad  enough  to  cross  tho  Satlaj  at  a  time  when  the 
Indian  Government  had  no  war  or  domestic  trouble  on  its  hands. 

Up  to  a  certain  paint,  however,  tlw  Governor-Genera]  stood 
forearmed  against  sndden  dnngei'S.  He  had  not  been  a  month  in 
India  when  he  began  quietly  and  gradually  to  strengthen  all  tho 
posts  that  guarded  his  north-western  frontier.  Before  November, 
1845,  he  had  thus  raised  the  garrisons  of  Fir<Szpur,  Ludi.4na,  and 
Ambala  to  a  total  strength  of  30,600  men,  with  ^"^  gruns,  or  more 
than  double  tho  numbers  collected  by  Lord  EUenborough.     At 

*  Cusningbam. 

f  Liwrence  at  tliin  time    stood   nmrl^  alone  in   thinking  fKTonnbljr  of   Sikh 
ieiskip.     So  little  indeed  wu  thought  of  it  that  Lord  Anckl&nd,  in  1841,  pn- 

loeend  11,000  ti-uops  to  coerce  tho  vbole  Sikh  Miny. 
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Meernt  also  a  reserve  of  nearly  10,000  men,  with  26  gana,  was 
roftdy  to  move  forward  in  case  of  need.*  Barracks  for  English 
troops  at  FirojEpnr  were  ordered  and  finished  within  nine  months 
from  his  landing  in  India.  By  hia  ordors  the  fifty-aix  large  boats 
which  Lord  EUenboroagh  had  prepared  in  Sind,  were  brought  np 
betimes  to  Firozpar.  Eleven  hundred  horses  for  hia  grms  were 
borrowed  from  the  Governors  of  Madi-as  and  Bombay.  A  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  waa  marched  np  from  the  latter  Presidency. 
The  arsenal  at  Delhi  was  kept  in  fall  work.  In  Sir  George 
Clerk,  the  now  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- Western  Pro- 
TinceF,  the  Governor- General  found  an  active  helpmato  in  the 
task  of  gathering  supplies  and  equipments  for  his  troops.  Major 
Broadfoot,  of  Jalalabad  renown,  had  lately  been  summoned  from 
TcnasHcrim  to  act  as  British  Agent  for  the  North-Wcstern  fi-oii- 
tier,  a  post  which  no  officer  was  on  the  whole  better  qualified  to  fill. 
All  these  signs  of  unrest  beyond  the  Satlaj  may  have  helped, 
however,  to  confirm  the  Sikhs  in  their  growing  dislike  and  dis- 
trust of  the  Power  whose  latest  conquest  seemed  to  betoken  a  new 
danger  to  the  Khdisa  rule.  They  could  not  bnt  remember  that  in 
1838  the  whole  force  disposed  behind  onr  north-western  frontier 
fell  short  of  7,000  men  ;  that  the  retreat  from  Kabul  in  1842  had 
been  followetl  up  by  the  conquest  of  Sind,  and  by  the  rout  of  a 
powerful  Maratha  army  in  G  waliar  ;  and  that  a  former  Governor- 
General  had  proposed  to  aid  a  Sikh  ruler  in  putting  down  hia 
own  troops,  the  flower  of  the  Khalsa  brotherhood.  In  our  prepa- 
rations for  defence  they  saw  only  a  new  menace  to  themselves.  If 
wo  meant  no  harm,  why  was  Napier  parading  a  strong  force  near 
the  Mnltan  frontier,  and  why  were  10,000  men  keeping  guard 
at  Firozpar  alone  ?  For  what  purpose,  too,  was  Broadfoot  drill- 
ing the  crews  of  the  bridge-boats  forwarded  from  Sind  ?  If  our 
aims  were  peacef  al,  why  had  the  new  Agent  already  claimed  for 
his  Government  the  Cis- Satlaj  States,  some  of  which  belonged  in 
fact  to  Labor  ?  His  high-handed  interference  in  the  aflfairs  of 
Anandpur-Makhowal,  in  spite  of  its  acknowledged  dependence  on 
Lahdr,  did  much  to  inflame  the  bitt-er  feelings  of  those  who, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  regarded  him  as  tlicir  personal  foe.  "What 
Mnlraj,  the  new  Governor  of  Multan,  thoaght  of  our  policy,  may 
be  gathered  from  his  asking  Broadfoot  what  ho  was  to  do,  should 
the  Lah(5r   troops  march  against  him  to  enforce  compliance  with 

*  Tbo  whole  sUtinjith  of  tbeso  gamsona  bod  thtu  been  raised  from  17,(112  niea 
with  06  gaos,  to  40,523  men  witb  9i  guns.     Tiio  two  regiinenti  of  foot  qa&rlcrvJ 
the  hills  are  not  iaoladed. 
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tho  demands  made  by  tho  Sikh  Govommont  on  thoir  rofractory 
subject.* 

Looking  at  the  state  of  things  on  the  SatUj  frontier,  at  the 
general  tone  of  Anglo- Indian  joomaliflts  and  politicians,  at  Napier's 
moTement^  south  of  Multdn,  and  his  published  sayings  as  to  tho 
need  of  British  interforence  in  tho  Panjab,  we  may  well  beUovo 
that  to  the  bulk  of  the  Sikh  soldiery  and  Satdars  a  war  with  the 
English  seemed  a  certainty  which  might  come  npon  them  at  any 
moment,  but  which  they  could  in  nowise  avert.  That  such  was 
their  view  of  the  conjanclnre  may  readily  be  allowed,  even  by 
those  who  deny  the  jnstice  of  their  alarm  at  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  Indian  Government  in  ita  own  defence.  At  snch  a 
moment  of  excited  feeling  on  both  sides,  it  was  not  very  hard 
r  for  tho  wily  statesmen  and  selfish  courtiers  of  Iiah(5r  to  rid  them- 
selves of  a  standing  nuisance  by  goading  a  powerful  army,  greedy 
for  more  pay  or  plunder,  and  inspired  perhaps  by  a  certain  faith 
in  its  own  destiny,  into  a  sudden  and  premature  attack  on  it£  in- 
evitable f(^.  Whilu  the  obicfs  of  the  Labor  Government  were 
trying  their  best  to  inflame  the  minds  of  their  soldiery  to  the 
proper  pitch,  tho  seqnestoring  of  two  Sikh  villages  near  Lndiana, 
and  the  swift  approach  of  the  Governor-General  towards  tho 
frontier,  clinched  tho  arguments  which  Lai  Singh  and  Tej  Singh 
might  else  have  pleaded  long  enough  in  vain.  The  minds  of  the 
Kb^lsa  were  made  up.  Before  the  end  of  November  troops 
were  pouring  in  swift  sacccssion  oat  of  Ldhor,  bound,  w&  their 
nominal  masters  hoped,  to  sure  destruction.-f-  On  December  11, 
they  began  crossing  the  Satlaj,  and  three  days  later  a  large 
y  of  Sikh  regulars  had  taken  up  its  position  not  far  from 
Piiozpur. 

The  garrison  of  that  post,  10,000  strong,  was  commended  by 
Sir  John  Littler,  a  Company's  officer  who  had  won  his  latt-st 
laurels  at  Mahurajpur.  Leaving  half  his  troops  to  protect  the 
lar^e,  ill-fortiHcti  cantonment,  he  marched  out  with  the  rest  to 
meet  an  enemy  who  outnumbered  him  by  ten  to  one.  But  tho 
Sikhs  declined  tho  challenge  thus  boldly  given.  "Whether  they 
^ere  not  jot  prepared  to  try  the  mettle  of  British  troops,  or 
whether  their  treacherous  leadci-s,  Lul  and  Tej  Singh,  dissuaded 
them  from  losing  tjme  in  attacking  so  weak  a  foe ;  certain  it  i^, 
Uiat,  instead  of  trying  to  crush  Littler,  they  tumed  aside  to  in- 
trench  their  main  body  some  ten   miles  off  at  Firuashahr,  wLi'o 

*  ConnirgbAm. 
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20.000  pttftbed^  on  towards  Mfidki  in  hopefi  of   taking  Goagb'fl 
advancing  troops  by  Rurprise. 

The  hope  was  ncftrly  fniniled.  On  the  llth  of  December  tho 
news  o£  tho  8ikh  odvanco  towards  tho  Satlaj  fonnd  Sir  Hugh 
Oongh  preparing  to  ^ve  a  gi'nnd  ball  in  his  camp  at  Ambala. 
Tho  ball  had  to  be  given  up,  and  next  morning  Sir  Hngh  Btarted, 
with  sncH  troopa  as  he  conld  muator,  for  tho  sceno  of  strife.*  In 
Beven  days  hia  force  of  11,000  men^  with  forty-two  gnns,  moatlj 
six- pounders,  marched  no  less  than  170  miles.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  IHth  he  halted  his  men  near  the  village  of  Mi'idki,  abont 
twenty  miles  from  Firozpur  and  seventy-five  from  Liidiana. 
Weary  with  long  trudging  over  heavy  fiand  under  a  hot  sun,  and 
fainting  for  want  of  sleep,  food,  and  water,  our  soldiers  looked  for 
a  few  hours  of  rest  and  refreshment  before  renewing  their  daily 
toil.  They  luid  not  been  halted  mnny  minutes  when  tidings 
reached  tho  ever-aetive  Broadfoot  that  tho  oucmy  were  near  at 
hand.t  Falling  into  rank  at  once— it  was  nearly  4  r.M. — tho 
troops  plodded  on  towards  a  great  cloud  of  dust,  which  covered 
the  front  of  a  Sikh  army  20,000  strong,  with  twenty-four  gona, 
many  of  which  were  twolvo-poundera.  lU-hind  frequent  copses 
and  low  snndhilla  lay  screened  tho  enemy's  infantry  and  the  gunSi 
which  now  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  Gough's  advancing  lino,  while 
swarms  of  Sikh  horsemen  guarded  cither  flank.  A  brisk  6re 
from  our  guns  preluded  a  sucressful  charge  of  Hrltish  cavalry  on 
tho  Sikh  left.  Erelong  Brigadier  Brook  pushed  his  batteries  up 
to  tho  jungle  under  a  niurderous  hail  of  bullets  and  grape-shot, 
while  (lough's  infantry,  formed  in  echelon  of  lines,  swept  onward 
to  grapple  with  the  Sikh  foot,  now  scarcely  visible  for  the  woods 
and  the  fast-waning  daylight.f  One  Sepoy  regiment  fell  back 
in  sheer  dismay,  until  liavelock,  riding  up,  assured  them  that  **  the 
enemy  was  in  front  and  not  behind  them."  Bravely  did  the  KhAlsa 
6ght  on  beside  their  guns,  bnt  the  rolling  fire  of  musketry  in  their 
front,  and  tho  repeated  onsets  of  cavalry  on  their  flankfi,  forced 
them  gradually  to  givo  Avay,  At  length  tho  British  infantry,  led 
by  Smith,  CiiU)ert,  and  McCaskill,  lowered  their  mnskets  lo  tho 
charge.  Tho  tramp  of  their  discipUned  onset  boded  mischief  to 
all  who  awaited  it,  and  the  Sikh  battalions  wavered,  turned,  and 
fled,  leaving  seventeen  guns  in  the  victors'  hands.  "Night  alone,** 
said  Sir  Hngh  Gongh,  "saved  them  from  worse  disaster,"  and 
perhaps  his  weary  soldiers  were  not  sorry  for  the  darkness  which 
gavo  them  time  for  the  rest  they  sorely  needed. 

*  Msnhm&o.  t  Uwronco. 
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The  victory  had  been  won  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  killed  and  six  hundred  and  fiftr-seven  wounded.  Amonja^ 
the  slain  wore  the  quarterniastcn'-general,  Sir  Kobert  Sale,  and  Sir 
John  AlcCaskill,  who  commanded  a  division  of  foot.  Two  aide- 
de-campa  of  Sir  H.  Hardiugo  who  hod  witnessed  the  fight  were 
also  slain ;  while  Major  Patrick  Grant,  wlio  acted  as  Adjntant- 
General,  was  badly  wounded  ns  he  encouraged  the  infantry  on  to 
tho  last,  deciaivo  charge  against  the  Sikh  ?uns.* 

A  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Mudki  the  Govemor-Genoral 
had  proclaimed  the  whole  of  the  Sikh  possessions  on  tho  left  bank 
of  the  Satlaj  forfeit  to  the  East  India  Company.  Down  tf>  the 
last  moment,  in  spite  of  Bruadfoot's  earnest  messages,  ho  had 
refused  to  forestall  attack  by  moving  one  step  forward  in  self- 
defence.  He  acted  on  the  principle  which  old  Polonins  set  before 
hia  sou : — 

Of  enlmncc  to  a  qoaml,  bat,  l>eing  in, 
fiear't  tfaat  tb'  oppowr  may  beware  of  tbec.** 


Like  ©very  soldier  of  true  worth  and  courage,  ho  shrank  from  the 
favourite  resource  of  vulgar  statesmanship — an  appeal  to  tho 
brutal  logic  of  guns  and  bayonets.  If  tho  event  proved  him  no 
wiser  than  his  neiglibours,  he  still  ahowed  himself  prompt  and 
able  to  cope  with  the  new  emergency.  As  soon  as  he  learned  that 
a  great  Sikh  army  had  ci*ossed  the  Sntlaj,  he  bent  himself  to  the 
work  before  him  with  a  vigour  admirable  for  his  years.  He  called 
up  troops  from  Ludiana  to  guard  his  supplies  at  Bassidn,  and  to 
reinforce  Gough's  small  army  on  its  way  to  meet  tho  enemy.  Ho 
sent  all  hia  spare  carriage  to  bring  np  the  tired  men  of  the 
two  British  regiments,  which  had  hurried  down  from  the  Simla 
Hills  at  a  jmce  seldom  eqnalled,  to  join  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
Thanks  to  hia  exertions,  thoy  reached  Gongh's  camp  the  day  after 
the  battle  of  Mudki. 

With  characteristic  courtesy,  tho  Govomor-Geueral  now  waived 
his  right  to  the  chief  command,  tho  right  which  had  been  exer- 
cised by  Lord  Coruwallis  and  Lord  Hastings,  itnd  placed  himself 
OS  second  in  command  under  the  orders  of  Sir  HughGough.  Tho 
20th  of  December  was  spent  in  making  ready  for  a  fresh  move- 
ment against  tho  foe.  At  lougth,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the 
British  ti>oop&  set  forth  to  meet  Sir  John  Littler,  who,  with  5,00t 


*  The  splendid  Snl  Dragooiu  lost  two  officers,  fire  lergeants,  one  trumpeter,  and 
fifty-two  nuk  aud  fila  in  killed  alone. 
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of  his  Fiii5zpai'  gaiTison  and  four  field-b&tteries,  had  been  ordered 
tho  night  before  to  join  the  main  body  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  combinod  attack  on  the  iSikh  entrenchments  at  Fir(5z^hahr. 
LoaWng  hia  camp  and  pickets  (standing,  in  order  to  deceive  Tej 
Siogh^s  outposts,  Littler  joined  bauds  with  Gough  about  noon 
when  tho  lattor  was  only  a  mile  or  so  from  the  Sikh  position. 
Precious  time  was  lost  in  arranging  tho  details  of  tho  grand 
attack,  which  began  about  three  in  the  afternoon  with  u  movemcut 
against  tliat  face  of  tho  Sikh  intrenchment  which  looked  towards 
FiruKpnr  and  the  open  country. 

Around  the  village  of  Firozshahr  the  Sikhs  had  for  some  days 
been  busily  intrenching  themgelvcs  in  a  kind  of  oblong  square,  a 
mile  long  by  half  a  mile  deep.  More  than  a  hundre<l  guns,  many 
of  great  calibre,  were  ready  to  do  their  worst  in  aid  of  an  army 
numbering  perhaps  some  35,000  men,*  of  whom  10,000  were 
horse.  About  a  third  of  the  whole  were  regnlar  infantry,  drilled 
till  lately  by  French  and  Italian  officers — men  of  tried  courage, 
high  enthusiasm,  and  steady  discipline  ;  while  tho  Sikh  gonnern 
had  already  shuwu  themselves  second  to  none  in  any  native  army. 
It  waa  against  the  longest  face  of  the  intrenched  camp  that  our 
troops  were  led,  over  ground  flat  and  open,  save  where  it  was 
dotted  by  patches  of  low  jungle.  Their  strength  amounted  to 
17,500  men,  supported  by  sixty-nine  light  field-gana.  Two 
regiments  of  horse  from  Fir^Kpur  added  something  to  the 
strength  of  an  arm  which  had  suffered  heavily  in  the  last  fight. 

It  was  very  lute  in  the  day,  at  a  season  when  the  days  are 
shortest,  to  begin  a  movement  which  could  not  anyhow  be  finished 
before  dark.  Tho  seeming  madness  of  it  could  be  justified  only 
by  its  complete  success,  or  else  excused  on  tho  plea  of  sheer 
necessity.  How  far  it  proved  successful  we  shall  see  presently. 
Its  noctissity  might  almost  be  inferred  from  tho  mere  fact  of  its 
having,  been  sanctioned  by  the  Governor-General  himself.  Who- 
ever waa  to  blame  for  deferring  the  attack  to  bo  late  an  hour,  to 
have  put  it  off  until  tho  morrow  would  only  have  strengthened 
tho  Sikh  array  by  tho  force  which  Tej  Singh  kept  on  guard  about 
Firoxpnr,  while  Gough 's  troops,  after  passing  the  sharp  winter 
night  without  food,  water,  or  shelter,  would  have  proved  so  much 
the  less  fit  for  their  destined  work.  A  prolonged  delay  at  Miidki, 
to  await  tho  arrival  of  fresh  troops  and  heavier  guns,  would  have 
endangered    tho    safety    of    Firoiepiir,   perhaps   of    Ludiaua,  and 

*  U  Bcemi  hopeless  to  got  kt  the  exact  nambers.  The  CBtimfttea  varj  frtns 
50,000,  obTtooBly  too  many,  to  20,COO,  ccilaiiil;  uucli  too  Tew. 
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emboldened  the  myriads  of  Sikh  horsemen  to  spread  havoc,  dis- 
may, and  disorder  thronghont  the  country  between  the  Satlaj  and 
the  Jamna.*  To  attack  the  iutrcuchment  on  its  longest  face  was 
another  necessity  ini|)Osed  by  the  lateness  of  the  hoar.  Thcro 
waa  DO  time  loft  for  a  turning  movement,  which  might  after  all 
have  ended  in  failure;  for  the  Sikh  position,  according  (o  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  was  ''not  to  ho  onttianked,"  and  one  side  of  it 
was  nearly  as  formiilahlo  as  another.  Googh,  moreover,  who  was 
no  mean  strategist  beforo  a  fight,  attacked  that  side  which  least 
exposed  him  to  the  danger  of  losing  toach  wilh  his  rear. 

Under  a  scathing  fire,  woll-aimed  and  swiftly  delivered,  agninsfc 
which  onr  light  field-pieces  caald  make  uu  head,  tho  British  line 
moved  forward,  partly  in  Echelon ;  Sir  H.  Gough  leading  tho 
right  wing,  Sir  H.  Hardinge  the  left.  Sir  John  Littler  commanded 
the  left  division  of  infantry,  Msjor-General  Gilbert  the  centre, 
and  Brigadier  Wallace  the  right,  while  Sir  Harry  Smith's  division 
with  a  few  light  guns  and  some  caviilry  wore  held  in  reserve. 
The  rest  of  the  artillery  advanced  between  the  infantry  divisions 
of  tho  first  lino.  Up  to  the  intrcuclunonts  came  tho  British 
troops  in  the  teeth  of  snch  a  storm  of  ronndshot,  shell,  and  grape, 
as  might  well  have  made  the  boldest  fur  a  moment  quail.  Bnt 
to  advance  was  better  than  standing  still.  Over  the  intrench- 
ments  they  rode  or  scrambled  with  a  courage  that  nothing  seemed 
to  check.  Bnt  the  fight  was  not  to  be  won  so  easily.  Behind  tho 
Sikh  guns  stood  tho  bold  Sikh  infantry,  whoso  steady  iiiiug 
made  some  of  their  nssailant«  recoil  again  and  again  in  ever, 
growing  disorder,  until  the  62nd  Foot,  followed  by  most  of  their 
native  comrades  on  either  Hank,  wavered,  broko  and  Bed  towards 
the  rear. 

This  happened  on  the  loft  of  onr  line,  where  the  enemy's  works 
wore  strongest.  Towards  tho  right  oar  soldiers  were  more 
SDccessful.  The  brigades  led  by  Wallace  and  Gilbert  stormed 
the  batteries  in  their  front,  drove  back  the  Sikh  foot,  and  only 
the  growing  darkness  checked  their  further  advance.  But  else- 
where the  enemy  titlicr  remained  sole  masters  of  the  field,  or 
shared  it  nncqnally  with  straggling  bodies  of  onr  own  troops. 
In  vain  had  the  noble  3rd  Dragoons  made  brilliant  charges  on 
batteries  taken  at  the  cost  of  many  valuable  lives.t     In  vain  hod 

*  The;  had  trt  out  from  H<iditt  id  lijjbt  nftrching  order  wUh  ao  baggiige,  end  the 
welU  around  t^nizKlubr  *eie  few  and  far  apart. — Lawrence  ;  Kar&biiiaD'«  "  Ijrc  of 
UmfHgck." 

"t  Tbey  ohargcd  orcr  tbe  treoclies,  ■tormed  the  gaua  behind,  iwepl  through  the 
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Sir  H,  SmitVfl  reserve  of  iTifantry  been  hurled  for  a  time  buccoss- 
fully  against  another  part  of  the  introncheil  camp.  For  that 
night  the  battle,  if  not  lost-,  was  certainly  far  from  won.  Nearly 
half  our  infantry  had  fallen  back  from  the  fighting  lino.  The 
remainilor,  tired  out,  thirsty  and  hnnf^y,  pinched  with  the 
bitter  cold,  lay  down  for  their  dreary  bivocac  under  the  frosty 
twinkling  stars,  without  cloaks  to  cover  them  or  food  to  recruit 
their  failing  strength,  with  a  burning  camp  in  front,  and  some  of 
the  enemy's  gnus  still  playing  npon  them  a  few  hundred  yards  off. 
Hen  of  different  compauies,  regiments,  brigades,  lay  clubbed  to- 
gether in  helpless  crowds.  Exploding  tumbrils  deepened  the 
alarm  and  discomfort  caused  by  the  rushing  shot  that  fonnd  its 
mark  whenever  a  fire  was  lighted  to  thaw  our  soldiers'  freezing 
limbs.  So  sharp  was  the  sting  of  this  now  trial,  that  about 
midnight  Sir  H.  Hardinge  himself  led  the  80th  Foot  and  the  1st 
Bengal  Europeans  against  a  great  g^in  which  kept  dealing  havoc 
among  their  wearied  ranks.  The  gun  was  taken  and  spiked,  but 
other  guns  still  sent  forth  their  deadly  messengers  under  the 
struggling  moonlight  into  other  parts  of  Gough's  line.  Oar  own 
artillery  tried  to  silence  them,  but  in  vain.  The  wild  cries  of  the 
Sikhs  and  tho  liarrahs  of  the  English,  mingled  with  the  bellow- 
ing of  gans,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  groans  of  the  wounded, 
and  the  tramp  of  men,  made  that  night  for  ever  memorable  to  all 
who  survived  its  prolonged  anxieties  and  accumulated  hardships.* 
Himself  faring  no  bottur  than  the  meanest  soldier,  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  moved  about  from  one  English  regiment  or  battery  to 
another,  dropping  always  a  few  choory  words  as  he  passed  Moug, 
and  now  ami  then  lying  down  beside  each  regiment  to  snateh  a 
few  minutes  of  mach-needed  rest.  "And  sure  he  talked  to  us  as 
to  ladies  in  a  drawing-room,  bo  quiet  and  polite,"  more  than  one 
soldier  was  afterwards  heai*d  to  say.  Some  of  his  officers  raised 
the  question  of  a  retreat  on  Firozpur.  But  all  snch  timid 
counsels  Sir  Henry  spumed  as  vigorously  as  the  fiery-hearted 
Goagh  himself.  Going  among  his  men  he  exhorted  thorn  to  fight 
it  out  next  day  and  beat  the  enemy,  or  die  like  heroes  on  ihe 
field^t  Both  he  and  Gough  knew  well  that  a  retreat  at  such  a 
moment  might  raise  all  Upper  India  in  omiB  against  the  British 

Sikh  camp  over  ovory  olmtaclc,  and  reappeared  at  the  other  aiile  witli  a  Ion  of  lixt; 
kilfed  and  about  ninetj  woanded. 

*  CauniDgbam ;  Lavrreaoe ;  Trotter;  *' History  of  the  BcDgal  Kuropsan  Rcgi- 
nent,"  bj  Lt.-Col.  F.  K.  lonat. 
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power.  In  Indian  ware  it  ir  bj  following  Danton's  maxim  that 
out  greatest  victories  have  been  won.* 

At  Inst  the  long  night  camo  to  an  end.  In  the  growing  day- 
light the  two  Generals  formed  np  their  shattered  troops  for  the 
work  that  still  lay  before  them.  The  divisions  of  Smith  nnd 
Littler  wore  summoned  in  hot  haste  from  their  camping-gronnda 
in  the  roar.  Before  sonriso  the  line  advanced  in  echelon  of  regi- 
ments, with  the  horse  artillerj  on  cither  flank.  Under  a  canon- 
node  which  dismounted  several  of  our  guns  it  swept  onward,  drovo 
the  enemy  out  of  the  village  of  Firozpur,  and  then,  wheeling  left- 
ward, cleared  the  whole  of  the  intrenchf^d  tramp.  Mnstcrs  of  tho 
whole  position,  of  many  Khalsa  standards,  and  of  seventy-threo 
guns,  the  lino  halted  even  as  on  parade,  aud  regiment  after  regi- 
ment greeted  with  loyal  cheers  their  two  noble  leaders  ns  they 
rode  along  their  front.  By  this  time  the  rear  divisions  had 
fallen  into  line,  and  the  Sikh  army  was  in  fall  retreat  towards  tho 
batlaj. 

But  all  danger  had  not  yet  passed  away.  While  the  famished 
victors  were  engaged  in  collecting  their  dead  nud  wonnded,  largo 
bodies  of  Sikh  horse  bore  down  upon  them,  covering  the  advance 
of  a  fresh  army  20,000  strong  with  sixty  gnns,  led  by  Tej  Singh 
himself. 

At  that  moment  a  resolnto  commander  might  have  snatched  tho 
victory  from  troops  worn  ont  with  long  fasting  and  sheer  want  of 
rest,  Onr  guns  had  nearly  fired  their  last  shot.  Some  of  tho 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery  had  just  been  ordered  off,  without 
Gough's  sanction,  towards  Firozpar.  lint  Tej  Singh  only  knew 
thai  a  SiVh  army  had  been  driven  ont  of  their  intrenchments  with 
heavy  slanghtor  and  the  loss  of  nearly  all  their  guns,  and  he  had 
no  heart  for  a  fresh  grapple  with  a  foe  of  whose  real  weakness 
he  had  no  suspicion.  Bat  the  British  commanders  saw  their 
dsJiger  and  prepared  to  meet  it  as  they  best  could.  Finding  his 
own  guns  neoless  against  the  Sikb  cannonade,  Sir  Hugh  Gongh 
moved  his  remaining  cavalry  forward  from  both  Hanks  and 
formed  np  his  wearied  infantry  for  one  more  desperate  charge, 
Bnt  the  Sikh  commander,  perhaps  mistaking  the  movement  on 
Firozpar  for  an  attempt  at  turning  his  left  flank,  suddenly  with- 
drew his  force  from  the  field ;  and  once  more  our  fainting  3oldiei*s 
were  free  to  look  around  them  aud  count  up  the  cost  of  their 
hard-won  sacoesses. 


'De  TftttdMC,  oaoon  de  rftodsoe,  tonjoan  de  TtniJMt." 
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Hard-won  indeed  ibcy  were.  If  tlio  enemy,  in  Gougli's  own 
words,  Imd  Buffcicd  **  un  awful  carnage,"  the  low  on  our  side  was 
licavy  almost  beyond  precedent  in  our  Indian  wars.  It  amoantod 
in  all  to  2,415,  of  wliom  694-  were  slnin.  And  it  fell  most  heavily 
on  our  own  countrymen,  who  certainly  bore  the  full  brnnt  of  the 
fight.  In  Gilbert's  brigade*,  for  instance,  by  far  the  worst 
sufferers  were  the  20tli  Foot,  who  lost  70  killed  lu  llS  wounded, 
and  tbe  lyt  Kurujiefl-us,  who  couutcd  ^1  killed  to  IG7  wounded. 
Still  heavier  wiis  the  loss  Ruslained  hy  the  gallant  t'th  Foot.* 
Ont  of  twelve  oihcera  on  his  own  sLaff  the  Governor-General  lost 
five  killed  and  as  many  wounded.  Amonj?  the  5G  officers  slain 
were  D'Aroy  Todd,  erewhile  Minister  at  Herat,  the  fiery  Broad* 
foot,  and  the  chivalrous  Major  Fitzroy  Somerset,  Sir  H.  Hardinge's 
military  secretary,  who  hud  borne  himself,  wrote  his  sorrowing 
chief,  '*  with  the  hereditary  courage  of  his  race."  Not  less  conspicu. 
ous  for  his  bravery  was  Prince  AValdemar  of  Prussia,  who,  with 
his  staff  of  Prussian  noblemen,  rode  through  the  thick  of  tha 
tight  beside  his  admiring  companion,  Sir  II.  Uardingc.f 

When  the  tidings  of  this  gi*eat  if  liard-won  victory  found  their 
way  to  the  chief  towns  and  stations  of  British  India,  it  seemed  as  if 
a  dark  cloud  had  been  rolled  away  from  the  political  horizon.  Men's 
minds  began  once  more  to  throw  off  the  deadening  pressure  of 
pi*oIonged  anxiety,  enhanced  by  frecjnent  rumours  of  impending 
disaster,  of  ruin  already  encircling  the  British  arms.  Alike  in 
native  bazaars  and  British  cantonments  was  it  felt  that  the  sun  of 
our  Indian  I^^mpire  might  still  be  far  from  its  appointed  setting. 
Yet  amid  their  joy  at  such  deliverance  from  immediate  danger, 
many  Englishmen  looked  upon  the  future,  if  not  despairingly,  with 
much  uneasiness  of  mind.  "Another  such  action  will  shake  the 
empire,"  had  Sir  H.  Hardinge  said  to  Havelock  on  tho  night  of 
the  2l8t  December  \%  and  his  words  found  an  echo  in  the  thoughts 
of  his  anxious  countrymen.  If  tho  Sikhs  had  been  heavily  de- 
feated and  driven  back  across  the  Satlaj,  what  further  success 
could  their  late  conquerors  for  the  present  achieve?  Sir  Hogh 
Gough  might  hold  the  lino  of  tho  Satlaj  from  Firozpur  to  Hariki 
Ghj^t;  but  to  advance  with  his  crippled  regiments  and  guns  of 
small  calibre  was  still  beyond  his  power.  He  must  await  the 
arrival  of  all  the  spare  troops  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  and  of  a 

*  The;  luul  70  killtMl,  203  wonniled— a  heavier  loss,  by  Ibe  way,  than  that  re- 
corded agaiiut  tho  62nil  Foot, 
t  Trotter ;  Ofiioi&l  D»iiatc1ifla. 
;  Manbrnao'i  "Havelock." 
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powerful  Bi'cge  tmin  from  Delhi,  while  a  strong  force  from  Sind 
moved  northwartlfl  nndcr  Sir  Charles  Napier.  So  pressing,  indeed, 
to  the  head  of  the  Indian  QoTemment  appeared  the  need  of  the 
moment,  that  on  the  ■24th  of  JannaTy»  1846,  he  issued  from  his 
camp  at  Firozpur  a  general  order  for  the  raising  of  ten  battalions 
of  native  foot  and  six  companies  of  native  artillery,  all  for  service 
in  the  field,  besides  a  large  reserve  of  dep6t  troops  for  gnard  and 
escort  daties  between  Ambala  and  Banaras. 

For  nearly  a  month  the  army  of  the  Satlaj  lay  all  bat  idle, 
awaiting  those  supplies  of  men,  arms,  and  food,  which  the 
Govemor-Gunertil,  aided  by  a  band  of  zealous  Bubordinates,  was 
straining'  every  nerve  to  collect  and  hurry  to  the  front.  Thanks 
to  the  late  victory,  the  general  bearing  of  the  people  in  the  Cis. 
Satlaj  States  grew  friendlier  than  it  bad  been  for  some  time  past, 
and  supplies  of  various  kinds  came  pouring  into  the  British  camp. 
Kordidtbe  Sikh  soldiery  seem  at  first  desirous  of  exchanging 
further  blows  with  their  victorious  opponents.  But  as  the  days 
passed  on  they  grew  bolder,  and  began  once  more  to  cross  the 
Satlaj  eastward  of  Fir6zpnr.  On  the  18th  of  January  Sir  Harry 
Smith  farced  the  garrison  of  Dharmkot,  a  small  fort  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  to  surrender  nt  discretion.  But  even  then  a  large 
Sikh  force,  commanded  by  Ranjur  Singh,  was  threatening  Liidiana 
And  the  ro.'id  to  Bassi^n.  To  check  this  movement  Sir  H.  Smith 
hnittened  with  two  brifjadea  towards  the  scene  of  danger.  On  his 
way  from  JagnUjin  to  LuJiana  he  found  the  Sikhs,  about  ten  thou- 
sand strong,  prepared  to  fijjhthim  at  BaddnwAl.  Edging  off  to  his 
right  under  a  damaging  &re  from  the  Sikh  guns,  he  reached  his 
jonmoy's  end  on  the  21st,  with  a  loss  of  more  than  two  hundred 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Several  Knglish  prisoners  and  much 
baggage  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  nothing  but  Cureton'e 
skilful  handling  of  his  cavalry  saved  the  column  from  worse 
disaster.* 

Emboldened  by  this  affair,  the  Khdlsa  soldiery  began  to  throng 
across  the  Satlaj,  and  to  enlarge  the  intrenched  works  they  had 
already  been  throwing  up  at  Sobraon.  Gulab  Singh,  who  had 
hitherto  shrunk  from  siding  openly  with  his  countrymen,  now 
came  down  to  Laht5r  at  the  request  of  a  whole  people,  to  lead  the 
Khiilsa  in  the  next  struggle  with  a  foe  no  longer  invincible-  Bat 
the  day  of  Sikh  rejoicing  was  soon  to  pass.  Strengthened  by  his 
junction  with  Godby's  Ludiiina  regiments  and  by  fresh  troops 


*  CuDningbam. 
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from  tlie  main  armv,  Sir  H.  Smith  was  erelong  free  to  accept  tbn 
challcngo  ho  had  onco  declined.  On  the  28th  of  Jannary  he 
marched  from  BaddnwAI,  which  the  Sikhs  had  qnitted  some  days 
bcfure,  and  presently  came  in  sight  of  Ranjur  Singh's  array,  which 
by  that  time  numbered  15,CK)0  men  with  about  sixty  gnus.  The 
Sikhs  had  just  begun  tlioir  march  to  Jagrdon  when  the  approach 
of  olcTon  thonsand  British  troops  demanded  a  change  of  plans. 
Facing  roand  towards  their  enemy,  they  spread  out  in  line  cf 
battle,  their  right  resting  on  Uandri,  their  left  on  the  village 
Aliwal,  near  the  Satlaj,  between  Sobraon  and  Liidiana. 

Over  the  wide  grassy  plain  Smith's  troops  marched  steadily  for 
ward  in  coniiguons  columns  of  brigades,  the  guns  between  each 
oolnmu,  and  the  cavalry  in  front  of  either  flank.     As  they  dre 
nearer,  the  columns  deployed  into  line,  their  bayonets  gleaming 
the  clear  morning  sun.     An  attempt  of  the  Sikhs  to  outflank  thi 
British  right  was  speedily  conntored.     At  length,  about  ten  o'clock, 
the  enemy's  guns  opened  furiously  on  our  advancing  line.     Sir  H. 
Smith  gave  the  word  for  an  attack  on  the  left  and  centre  of  the 
Sikh   position.     The   brigades    of    Hicks  and  Godby  began 
day's  work  by  a  successful   onset  against  the  village  of  Aliwi 
while  Cureton'a  cavalry  dashed  down  upon  the  horsemen  swarm 
ing  on   tho  Sikh  left  and   drove  them   back    upon  their   foot. 
"Wheeler's  brigade  of  tho  /lOth   Foot,  the  48th  Sepoys,   and  t 
sturdy  little   Gorkhas  of  the  Sarmiir   regiment,  soon  broke   the 
enemy's  centre.     On  their  right,  however,  the  Sikhs  fought  hard 
to  hold  their  ground.     But  the  disciplined  prowess  of  Avitabile's 
troops,  the  steady  daring  of  the   Sikh  guimers,  and   the  strong 
array  of  Sikli  horse  alike   failed  to  beat  back  the  fiery  onsets  of 
the  lOfch   Lancers  and  the   resolute  rush   of    Wilson's   infantry. 
Thrice  did  a  single  Kquadron  of  lancers  ride  through   the  same 
square  of  Sikh  infantry,  while  the  horse-artillery  dealt  havoc  at 
close  quarters  into    niasses  of  the  routed   foe.      The  village   of 
Bandri  wns  cai-ried  nt  the  bayonet's  point  by   the  63rd  Foot.     A 
moss  of  infantry  made  one  last  stand  behind  the  village;  but  the 
too,  wore  hurled  back  by  a  vigorous  charge  of  the   3(Uh    Sepoy 
and  their  ront  was  completed  by  showers  of  gmpe  and  shrapn 
from  twelve  of  the  BritiFh  guns.     At  last  tho  Sikhs  fled  in  wi 
disorder  towards  the  Satlaj,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  stor 
guns,  camp  eqnipago,   and  losing  more    and  more  men  a6  they 
crowded  into  the  boats,  or  waded  the  diillcult  ford  of  a  broad 
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Thns  ended  the  Iwttlo  of  AJiwAl,  in  which  all  onr  troops  of  nil 
arms  appear  to  have  fought  nudor  a  skilful  leader  with  a  courage 
and  eteadineas  never  surpassed.  Fifty-six  guns  were  taken,  mostly 
in  fair  fight.  Corapftved  with  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle  our  loss 
was  small,  amounting  only  to  151  killed,  413  wounded,  and  25 
xnissing.  More  than  a  third  of  the  slain  belonged  to  the  I6th 
Lancers  alone. 

A  victory  so  complete  conld  not  bat  tell  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  winning  side.  The  Mohammodanfl  of  the  Cis-Satlaj  border 
hailed  with  open  pleasure  the  defeat  of  their  late  masters.  K"o 
armed  enemy  remained  in  Sir  H.  Smith's  front,  or  defended  the 
various  forte  against  which  he  was  now  free  to  mai-ch.  Our  con- 
voys from  Delhi  and  Meernt  could  take  their  slow  way  towards  the 
frontier  without  ft-ar  uf  hindrance  from  the  foe.  Guldb  Singh  iit 
once  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  withstanding  an  enemy  from  whose 
needs  or  good  nature  ho  might  yet  reap  some  profitable  bargains 
for  himself,  at  whatever  cost  to  the  Sikh  State.  While  the  bravo 
Kb&laa  soldiery  were  making  ready  for  one  more  stand  on  the 
Satlaj,  he  husied  himself  in  plotting  with  the  Indian  Government 
against  the  men  whoso  stubborn,  if  self-willed,  zeal  for  their 
cr^ed  and  country  might  still,  for  many  a  month,  under  loyal 
leading,  have  barred  the  road  to  Laht^r.  Once  more  defeated  and 
driven  across  the  river,  the  Sikh  army — so  it  was  virtually  agreed 
— should  straightway  bo  abandoned  by  its  nominal  masters,  and 
a  way  to  the  Sikh  capital  laid  open  to  our  conquering  troops.* 

The  end  foreseen  bj'  the  shrewd  chieftain  was  drawing  near. 
All  through  the  latter  half  of  January,  1846,  a  strong  Sikh  force 
wa«  busily  intrenching  itself  on  both  sides  of  the  Satlaj  about 
Sobraon  and  Hariki,  in  the  very  fnce  of  the  lino  held  hy  Gough. 
A  bridge  of  boats  connected  the  two  camps,  and  the  bridge-head 
works  grow  gradually  larger  and  stronger  as  the  days  wore  on, 
without  any  seeming  eiTort  on  our  part  to  di&tnrb  the  enemy. 
At  length  some  thirty  or  thirty-live  thousand  fighting  men, 
mostly  of  good  Khalsa  regiments,  covered  by  linos  of  earthworks, 
lowest  on  their  right  where  the  ground  was  sandier,  were  arrayed 
in  fighting  order  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Satlaj.  Sixty-seven 
fpns,  lio'ht  nnd  heavy,  were  planted  along  the  intrenchments, 
besides  two  or  three  huutlred  zujubuniLiti  or  comel-pioccs,  tlirowing 
shot  from  ono  to  two  pounds  iu  weight,  while  on  the  other  Imnk 
a  strong  battery  of  heavy  guns  threatened  mischief  to  all  assailants 
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nf  tlio  Sikli  rig'ht,  nnd  a  reserve  of  several  thonsnnd  raon  promised 
timely  succour  to  their  comrades  across  tlio  bridge.  Undaunted 
by  past  defeats,  the  high-mettled  Khulsa  craved  nothing  better 
than  to  bo  led  once  moru  against  their  mightiest  foo.  If  too  few 
of  the  Sikh  leaders  shared  the  enthusiasm,  or  eeemed  fit  to  ^ide 
the  efforts  of  their  men,  there  were  some,  at  least,  who,  like  the 
noble  old  Sham  Sin^'h  of  Attari,  richly  deserved  to  command  saoh 
followers  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

Nor  were  the  English  backward  in  taking  up  the  challenge 
once  more  given  forth.  As  soon  as  Sir  H.  Smith's  brigades  and 
the  long  siege-train  from  Delhi  came  within  his  reach,  the  British 
General  made  all  ready  for  the  long- desired  attack.  His  guafi, 
manned  by  nine  troops  of  horse  and  eleven  companies  of  foot 
artillery,  being  ranged  crosccnt-wiso  in  masses  along  the  whole 
Sikh  front,  he  began  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  February,  the 
battle  which  for  that  present  decided  the  fate  of  the  Sikh  power. 
In  the  dusk  of  a  hazy  morning  his  troops,  about  10,000  strong, 
moved  forward  to  their  allotted  posts.  About  sunrise,  when  the 
mists  were  rolling  away,  the  British  guns  near  Little  Sobraon 
opened  a  fire  which  sonn  spread  along  the  whole  lino.  For  three 
hours  our  eighteen  and  twenty-four  pounders  poured  their  dread- 
ful hail  upon  the  foe,  the  scream  of  rockets  mingling  ever  and 
again  w  ith  the  roar  of  rouudshot  and  the  rush  of  shells.  Unscared, 
if  not  unscathed,  the  Sikh  gunners  returned  shot  for  shot,  with  an 
energy  and  precision  that  might  have  daunted  any  but  British 
troops.  Failing  at  length  to  subdue  the  enemy's  fire,  and  impatient 
of  further  delay,  Sir  Hugh  Gougb  fell  back  on  the  British  Com- 
mander's favnurito  means  of  crushing  an  obstinate  defence.* 
Wiiile  the  light  ficld-piecrs,  under  Captains  Horafoi-d  and  Fordycci 
and  Colonel  Lane's  six-ponndcr  troop  kept  gaining  ground  from 
point  to  point,  until  they  were  only  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  intrenchments,  two  brigades  of  the  3rd,  or  Sir  Robert  Dick's 
infantry  ilivision,  marched  011  in  steady  line  up  to  the  breastworks 
on  the  Sikh  right.  For  many  minutes  success  seemed  well-nigh 
hopeless  against  the  deadly  fire  of  arms,  great  and  small,  which 
drove  Dick's  infantry  back  shiitiereJ,  but  still  coherent,  on  their 
supports.  They  recoiled  only  for  anotlier  and  more  determined 
grapple.  Cheered  by  the  words  and  the  example  of  their  bold 
leader,  the  brigades  of  Stacey  and  Wilkinson  once  more  rushed  at 
the  opposing  ban'ici*8,  and  soon  made  good  their  footing  within  the 
enemy's  lines. 

*  Sir  H.  Hardioge  rcadil;  agreeJ  to  Gon^h's  plan  of  nssaolL. — Inwienra. 
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Meanwhile  the  1st  and  2ud  divisions,  commnndcd  Boremllj  by 
Sir  H.  Smith  and  General  Gilbert,  ba<l  thrown  ont  tlieir  1i|;ht 
companiea  for  a  feint  attack  on  the  left  and  centre  of  tho  8ikb 
position,  on  which  onr  ^^uns  kept  np  a  vigorous  fire,  tint  the 
temporary  repnise  oF  the  3rd  division  by  the  Sikh  right  caused 
the  taming  of  the  feint  attack  into  a  real  one.  Then  came  tlie 
sternest  sbrogglo  of  the  day.  Gilbert's  brigades  went  boldly  for- 
ward in  two  lines,  recoiled  nnder  the  crashing  tire  ponred  out 
from  behind  a  triple  row  of  breastworks,  but  recovering  them- 
Belves  as  quickly,  rushed  on  with  irrepressible  might,  and  after  a 
fierce  hand-to-hand  stmggle  the  centre  of  the  Sikh  position  was 
also  won.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  Smith's  division  succeeded, 
after  an  obstinate  fight,  marked  by  &  pai*tial  failure,  in  carrying 
tbe  trenches  on  the  Sikh  left ;  while  Thackwell's  brigades  of  horse 
shot  forward  from  the  British  left  to  crown  the  sncceBS  already 
achieved  by  the  men  of  Dick*8  division.  Once  more  the  splendid 
3rd  Dragoons,  led  on  by  .Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  himself,  woi-o 
foremost  in  charging  the  enemy's  guns,  sabring  the  gnnnerfi, 
and  riding  over  everything  that  stood  in  their  way,  in  a  stylo 
which  called  forth  the  delighted  praises  of  the  war-loving  Gough 
himself. 

Still,  like  men  who  would  sell  the  victory  as  dear  as  possible, 
the  bravo  Khalsa  fought  on  for  some  time  longer,  yielding  only 
^p  by  step,  and  sometimes  rushing  sword  in  hand  on  their 
ABBailants,  in  the  vain  effort  to  turn  liack  the  tide  of  deepening 
disaatcr.  Here  and  there  some  knot  of  fearless  guimera  would 
still  serve  their  cherishod  weapons  with  marked  effect  ;  somo 
body  of  disciplined  fnotmon  would  still  dare  the  onset  that  was 
soro  to  sweep  them  away.  While  Tej  Singh  was  far  off  in 
cowardly  or  treacherous  flight  from  tho  field,  some  few,  at  least, 
of  his  commanders  remained  to  fight  or  full  like  true  sons  of 
yatbor  Govind.  The  noble  old  warrior  Sham  Singh,  for  instance, 
devoting  lumself  to  death  like  another  Decius,  rode  conspicnons  in 
his  while  garment  wherever  tho  fight  was  thickest,  and  fell  at 
last,  a  martyr  in  no  unworthy  cause,  upon  a  heap  of  his  fallen 
countrymen.  AVilh  a  kindly  respect  for  his  heroic  enemy,  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  would  lot  no  one  disturb  the  dead  chieftain's 
followers  in  the  search  they  afterwards  made  for  his  corpse.* 

For  nearly  two  hours  tho  fight  raged  at  close  quarters  within 

tho  intrenched  camp.     Cut  courage  of  the  highest  order  seemed 

^-ain  against  the  stubborn   discipline  of  onr  troops.     The  hardy 
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Gorkhofl  of  the  Sarmur  and  Nasiri  l«t4»l)oiia  Tied  in  deeds  of 
dnrinjs^  with  the  bi^h*bred  SepoTs  of  the  Bengal  Armj',  mad  their 
whitc-ftkinned  comrades  of  the  lOtb,  2yth.  31st,  and  SOti  Foot, 
and  tho  I.st  Earopcan  Li^bt  Infantry.  Driven  bockirard  from 
point  to  point,  the  enemy  still  showod  a  front  to  the  victors,  never 
A«kin^  for  quarter,  but  stalking  slowly  avay  or  roshing  singly 
upon  a  Bcore  of  bayonets.*  At  last  the  wrecks  of  the  Sikh  army 
wore  in  full  retreat  towards  the  river,  whose  waters  presently 
grew  thokcd  with  bodies  and  red  with  blood  of  brave  men  mown 
down  in  scores  by  the  merciless  fire  from  our  six-poonders,  aim- 
injf  from  the  vei-y  brink  at  masses  of  fagitives  strngeling  to 
escape  by  tho  broken  bridge,  or  by  fords  which  a  sudden  flush  had 
penduro<l  dangerous.  By  one  o'clock  on  that  afternoon  not  a  Sikh 
remaineil  in  arms  on  tho  left  bank  of  tlio  Satlaj.  Detwccn  tlio 
drondfnl  carnage  at  the  close  and  tho  fierceness  of  the  previonH 
■trupfKlei  the  Sikh  loss  may  be  reckoned  at  not  less  than  8,0'.*0, 
including  several  chiefs  of  not-o  and  commanders  of  rank,  who 
followed  the  example  iind  hliared  the  fate  of  Sham  Sin^!i.  Sixty- 
koven  gofis,  more  than  2UU  zumbHraJcs^  a  great  many  staitdnrds, 
and  a  camp  full  of  warlike  stores,  rewarded  this  crowning  triumph 
of  tho  BritiRb  arms. 

Nor  WHS  tho  loss  of  the  victors  small  in  a  fight  waged  ao  des- 
jwratcly  at  such  closo  quai-ters.  Out  of  the  1G,000  who  wew 
nnder  fire,  320  foil  dead,  2,0G3  wounded.  Of  this  loss  tho 
hravicst  shriro  fell  to  Gilbert's  division,  whose  retomft  showed 
0  ofllcoiTt,  ^t  scrgeaiits,  !<>!>  men  slain  ;  TA)  officers,  44}  sergeant*, 
2  (rnmpoters,  (185  privatefi  wounded.  In  officers  aloue  Gongh's 
army  lost  14C  wonndod  and  1(3  slain.  Chief  among  the  latter 
was  the  bravo  Sir  Kabort  Dick,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  in  the 
act  of  showing  hiK  men  the  way  into  the  Sikh  entrenchments, 
Hrigadior  Taylor  also  fell  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  brigade. 
Among  tho  wounded  wore  Genci-al  Gilbert,  Brigadiers  Penny  snd 
McLaren,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gough,  acting  Qaartcrmast«r- 
Genernl  of  tho  Queen's  troops.  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia  played 
no  menu  part  in  the  battlcp  nor  did  a  serions  hurt  received  some 
days  before  prevent  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  himKclT  from  riding  for- 
ward into  the  hottest  of  the  iire,  and  issuing  ordei-s  which  hel[>ed 
materially  to  win  tho  day.t 

With  tho  battle  of  Sobnion  ended  the  campaign.  Throo  days 
(lerwanis  Gough  was  writing  his  despatches  under  the  w*alls  of 
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Kasstir,  wliose  strong  fort  had  snrreudered  to  his  army  withont 
a  blow.  Thither  on  February  15th  came  Gnlab  Singh,  with  other 
of  the  Sikh  chiefs,  to  treat  with  the  conqnerors  on  the  one  condi- 
tion that  a  Sikh  government  ehon]d  still  be  acknowledged  at 
Lahor.  They  were  told  that  the  English,  while  allowing  the  in. 
dependent  mle  of  Bhnlip  Singh,  would  keep  their  hold  on  the 
country  between  the  Biy^  and  the  Satlaj,  and  required  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Beluc- 
tantly  the  envoys  agreed  to  terms  of  which  they  had  not  much 
reason  to  complain,  and  in  a  day  or  two  came  the  young  king 
himself  to  confirm  the  concessions  yielded  in  his  name.  On  the 
17th  the  fortress  of  Philor,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Satlaj,  oppo- 
site Ludiana,  surrendered  without  a  shot  to  the  troops  of  Briga- 
dier Wheeler.  On  tbe  20th  the  main  army  encamped  before  the 
Sikh  capital ;  and  two  days  later  the  thoroughness  of  its  triumph 
was  proclaimed  to  the  Indian  world  by  the  quartering  of  British 
regiments  within  the  citadel  of  Labor.  At  the  same  time  Sir 
H.  Hardinge  showed  his  regard  for  the  feelings  of  a  conquered 
foe,  by  forbidding  any  of  his  soldiers  from  entering  the  city  itself 
on  whatever  account. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


IXDU    CXDRB   LORD  BARPnTGE. 

On  March  9.  1846,  at  Lahdr.  the  English  and  Sikh  Commissioners* 
set  their  seals  to  the  treaty  conclnded  between  the  Indian  Govurn- 
ment  and  the  Lahur  State.  Most  of  its  provisions  had  been  fore* 
Rhadovred  in  the  conference  at  Kassdr.  Besides  renouncing  all 
claim  to  the  old  Sikh  fiefs  sonth  of  the  Satlaj,  and  to  the  provinn} 
of  Jalandhar,  lying  mostly  between  the  Satlnj  and  the  BiviU, 
Dhulip  Singh  further  agreed  to  surrender  the  whole  of  his  rigliU 
in  the  hill  country  between  the  Biyjis  and  the  Indus,  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  two-thirds  of  the  6ne  which  he  had  already  (iromised  io 
pay.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  country  thus  surrendered,  in- 
rinding  Kashmir,  the  Rajah  Gnliib  Singh  was  to  hoKl  independent 
sway  "  in  consideration  of  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Lahur 
State ;  "  in  plainer  English,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  million  ster- 
ling he  had  agreed  to  pay  into  the  Company's  Treasury  on  behalf 
of  the  Sikh  Government.  The  reduction  and  remodelling  of  the 
Sikh  army,  the  surrender  of  thirty-six  more  guns  which  had  been 
pointed  against  our  troojjs,  the  right  of  the  English  to  regulate 
the  tolls  on  the  Biyas,  the  Satlaj,  and  part  of  the  Indus,  an  em- 
bargo  on  the  employment  of  white  foreigners,  British  or  other, 
without  leave  of  the  Indian  Government,  were  among  the  minor 
articles  of  this  treaty.  By  a  supplementary  treaty  signed  on 
March  11,  it  was  further  agreed,  at  the  request  of  the  Labor 
Durbar,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  British  troops  should  remain 
at  Labor  till  the  year's  end  if  needful,  as  a  safeguard  to  the  Sikli 
Government  dm*ing  the  process  of  reorganizing  the  Sikh  Army. 

The  actual  extent  of  the  country  handed  over  to  Gulab  Singh 
was  defined  in  a  separate  ti-eaty  made  with  that  ruler.  It  em- 
braced alt  the  hill  region  eastward  of  the  Indus,  and  westward  of 
the   Rdvi.    with   the   exception  of    I^thaul;  a  territory  over  tlie 

*  Tbo  EnglUb  conimiisioiien  were  Mr.  Fredrrick  Gnrri«  acJ  Major  Hfor; 
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greater  jjart  of  which  its  now  master  already  wielded  somo 
mcasaro  of  Bovoroign  power.*  In  return  for  the  aid  guaranteed 
him  agattuit  foes  from  without,  he  bonnd  himself  to  help  the 
Engliuh  at  need  with  the  whole  of  hin  own  army ;  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  British  supremacy  hy  a  yearly  offering  of  one  horse, 
"twelve  perfect  Rhawl  goats  of  approved  brce<l,"  and  three  pairs 
of  Kashmir  shawls. t  When  oar  new  ally  was  formally  invested 
at  Amritsar  with  the  title  of  Mahdrdja,  ho  stood  up,  and,  express- 
ing-  with  joined  hands  his  gratitodo  to  the  Governor-General, 
declared  himself  to  be  now  indeed  the  zar-hharid  or  gold-bought 
slave  of  his  English  patrons.! 

]Jy  (his  stroke  of  well-considered  policy,  Sir  Henry  Hardingo 
not  only  secured  the  Itnlance  of  a  fine  which  the  Labor  Treasury, 
Imt  a  few  years  before  so  richly  ntouked,  ha^i  no  immediate  means 
of  paying  in  full;  but  attached  to  the  liritish  cause  a  shrewd, 
strong,  ambitions,  yet  statesmanlike  ruler,  who  might  else  have 
proved  a  dangerous  foe.  With  an  ally  bo  capable  planted  in  the 
liortheni  provinces  of  the  Panj;ib,  with  the  .lalandhar  Doiib 
gnarding  oar  north-western  frontier  and  barring  the  way  to  oar 
hill  stations,  the  Governor-General  could  afford  to  give  the  Sikhs 
Another  chance  of  independent  rule  over  the  largo  remainder  of 
Ranjit's  realms.  In  view  of  the  approaching  hot  season,  uf  the 
actual  weakness  of  his  own  resources,  military  and  financial,  at 
that  moment,§  ho  chose  that  solution  of  the  problem  which  har- 
mouizod  best  with  the  promptings  of  a  sober,  upright,  and  mer- 
cifnl  statesman.  Even  now,  in  the  face  of  all  that  has  sinoo 
happened,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  better  oourae  ho  might  have 
adopted. 

In  order  that  all  India  might  realize  the  greatness  of  our 
successes  on  the  Satlaj,  250  of  the  captured  cannon  were  marched 
down  in  grand  parado  through  every  station  on  the  road  from 
Firozpurto  Calcutta,  On  the  broad  plain  outside  the  latter  place 
the  long  train  of  warlike  trophies  passed  in  review  before  the 
Doputy-Govemor,  Sir  Herbert  Maddock,  and  a  large  staff  of 
Government  officers,  between  lines  of  troops  assembled  from  Fort 
William  and  Barrackpore.      In  England  the  general  verdict  ex- 
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*  LawrcDoe,    To  bia  iDflaenee  Shaikh   Im&m^ud-dlji  owed  the  governmeDl  of 

t  ParliwaenUry  Fapen. 
$  Cunningbftm 

f  After  four  pitched  btttleB,  bis  Europcaa  force  wu  rodnced  to  3,000  meo,  ud 
the  moral  tone  of  Ihe  ulire  army  was  at  that  time  low, — La«TBiioe, 
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pressed  itself  in  tbo  honours  showered  by  n  gratcfnl  country  on 
ihoae  ttrho  had  borne  part  in  the  late  campai^m.  In  some  of  his 
most  eloquent  speeclies  Sir  Robert  Peel  called  on  the  House  of 
Commons  to  join  him  in  solemnly  thanking  the  brave  troops  who, 
under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  Sir  Honry  Hardinge,  and  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  had  done  such  glorious  service  against  so  formidable  a  foe. 
The  Prime  Minister's  weightiest  praises  were  pointed,  not  ujijufetiy, 
at  tbo  Governor- General  himself.  In  the  Upper  Honse  Lord 
Ripon's  Rpeeches  wore  worthily  seconded  by  the  plain  bat  weighty 
utterances  of  the  old  Dake  of.  Wellington.  Close  upon  the 
unanimous  vote  of  both  Houbob  came  that  of  the  East  India 
Company,  while  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  awarded  in  the  suae 
month  of  April  to  the  Governor- General,  his  Commander-in-Chiefi 
and  the  victor  of  Aliwal.  Tho  two  former  wore  presently  made 
peers,  the  last  named  a  Imronet.  A  knighthood  wnsdnly  best^^woi] 
on  General  Gilbert.  In  due  time,  a  medal  with  clasps  for  each 
battle  was  issued  to  all  the  troops  employed  in  tho  campaign.  In 
India  the  Governor-General  had  already  taken  upon  himself  to 
oi*dcr  a  donation  of  twelve  months'  batta  for  all  who  hod  helped 
to  win  tho  late  Wctorica. 

Tho  process  of  remodelling  the  Sikh  army  was  partly  carried 
out  under  Lord  Hardinge's  own  eyes.  From  time  to  time  bodi<£ 
of  Sikh  soldiery  came  to  Labor  to  be  paid  up  and  disbanded. 
Sorely  as  they  smarted  under  present  discomGture,  these  men  bore 
themselves  before  their  conquerors  with  the  proud  deference  of  a 
self-reliant  race.  They  had  been  worsted  by  their  masters  in  the 
art  of  war :  they  were  yet  but  learners  in  a  rough  school,  and  took 
their  beating  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  tho  children  of  Govind 
by  no  means  despaired  or  doubted  of  tho  future.  The  faith  and 
tho  power  of  tbo  Kh:ilsa  would  yet  triumph,  they  believed,  over 
every  hindrance ;  and  the  sti-angers  whose  superiority  in  arta  and 
arms  they  now  readily  acknowledged,  might  yet  find  that  in  over- 
throwing the  Mohammadan  they  had  only  smoothed  tlie  way  for 
the  final  establishment  of  the  Sikh  rule.* 

To  tho  bmve  and  competent  Sir  John  Littler  was  entrusted  tho 
command  of  the  strong  liritish  garrison  quartered  at  Labor.  For 
the  post  of  Resident  at  the  court  of  the  boy-king,  Lord  Hardingo 
selected  Colonel  Heury  Lawrence,  wlio  had  been  lately  summoned 
from  Kathraandu  to  fill  tho  place  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  tho 
noble  Broadfoot.      A  happier  choice  for   his    own  praii9oworthy 
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pnrpoBes  ho  conld  not  easily  have  maile-  Tho  now  Resident  hnd 
already  given  handsome  earnest  of  tho  great  qualities  which 
stamped  his  after  career.  As  soldier  and  diplomatist  in  tho 
AfghAu  war  of  1842,  ho  h(kl  gained  distinction  as  woU  as  ex- 
perieace  by  his  succoBsfal  management  of  our  Sikh  allies.  At 
Kathmandu  he  had  carcfnlly  foruborne  from  all  rash  meddling 
vritU  the  troabled  politics  of  Nipal.  Since  hia  return  to  tho 
Panj.'ib  he  had  played  a  leading  part  in  negotiating  tho  treaty  with 
the  Labor  State.  To  his  thorough  sympathy  with  Lord  Hanlingo's 
views  be  added  a  force  of  charact-er  and  a  large-hearted  tenderness 
for  others*  feelings,  which  apocially  entitled  him  to  act  as  mediator 
between  the  SikJi  leaders  and  the  British  Government,  But  even 
Lawrence  could  not  achieve  a  miracle.  At  the  head  of  the  Sikh 
Ilegency  was  tho  Qneen-AIother,  a  sort  of  ICastoni  Messalina  ;  and 
her  Viizir  or  Prime  Minister  was  tho  gracefnl,  wciU-maunered, 
bat  atttirly  worthless  Lai  Singh.  Under  such  leaders  all  hope  of 
a  strong  and  friendly  government  was  soon  to  fade  from  tho 
Governor-Oencral's  heart. 

One  of  the  first  quuKtiuns  which  came  up  for  settlement  before 
Colonel  Lawrence  was  tho  claim  of  the  Sikh  Govonimcnt  against 
MuJrnj,  tho  Dewan  or  governor  of  Multati,  for  the  nazardua  or 
succession  duty  which  ho  had  agreed  some  time  l»eforo  to  pay.  Tlio 
sum  demanded  of  him  for  the  right  of  succeeding  to  his  father's 
office  had  at  6rst  been  fixed  at  a  Jcrdroi  rujieos,  or  a  million  sterling  ; 
but  tho  demand  was  afterwards  lowered  to  eighteen  lakhs,  about 
dE18O,0OU.  After  boating  tho  troops  sent  to  cnfoi-co  submission  to 
a  lawful  claim,  tho  bold  Dewiin  appealed  from  his  masteiH  to  tho 
iJritihh  Uesidont.  Lawrence  dcindcd  in  favour  of  tho  Sikh  Guv- 
orument.  Molnij  was  bidden  to  surrender  a  third  of  hin  pro- 
vinco  Uy  Mir  Hhagwan  Singh.  Hia  rovenoe  assessment  for  tho 
remainder  was  to  be  raised  by  one-fourth.  His  forts  wero  to  bo 
bold  by  government  oflicurs.  In  final  quittjincc  of  all  demauds 
for  arrears  of  tribute  ho  was  to  prcsunt  the  Labor  Government 
with  a  gift  of  £85,000.  In  token  of  his  submission  to  these 
terms  Mulraj  went  up  to  Labor  under  a  safe-conduct  formally 
pledged  by  tho  Britibb  Uesidcnt.  Bowing  himself  before  tho  a.s- 
bombled  Uarbar.  and  olTeringthe  accnstomed  presents  to  the  <;hild- 
king  and  his  mother,  the  turbulent  chieftain  informed  her  iligh- 
ncss  that  he  had  brought  "tho  keys  of  Muttan  fort  and  his  life 
ulso  to  laj*  at  her  feet."  His  excuses  for  his  past  miscouduct  woru 
met  by  tho  Queen-Kegent  with  polite  assurances  of  her  faith  in 
the  rebel's  loyalty.     His  proETerod  sword  and  shield  having  then 
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been  touched  in  Eastern  fasLion  and  restorod  to  him  hy  the  same 
hand,  he  withdrew  from  the  presence  in  companj  with  L;ii  Singh, 
•wlio,  with  his  wonted  eourtlincss,  assured  his  late  foe  that  he  viewed 
and  loved  him  as  a  brother.  It  may  well  be  conceived  that  Mnlraj 
rated  such  an  assurance  at  a  far  lower  value  than  the  s&fe- 
conduet  under  which  the  meeting  had  taken  place.'"' 

Pending  the  peaceful  close  of  this  dispnte,  another  qoarrel 
raging  in  Kashmir  called  for  the  intervention  of  British  diplomacy 
Imcked  by  an  armed  force,  ^ot  long  had  the  fortunate  Jamma 
Rnjuh  been  installed  in  his  new  dominion,  when  a  rebellion,  headed 
by  Imiim-ud-din,  son  of  the  late  governor  of  Kashmir,  threatened 
to  drive  him  oat  again.  Aided  by  many  of  the  hilUchiefs  who 
disliked  their  new  niler,  or  hoped  to  gain  by  throwing  06F  an 
untried  yoke^  the  rebellion  grew  to  such  a  height  that  Uritish  aid 
promptly  rendered  seemed  indispensable  to  pnt  it  down.  A  suffi- 
cient force  from  Littler 's  garrison  was  sent  to  guard  Jammu,  while 
a  strong  Sikh  army,  led  by  Lawrence  himself  and  a  few  Eng- 
lish officers,  marched  into  Kashmir.  Then  was  seen  tlio  extra- 
ordinary Bptftnclo — to  use  Lawrence*s  own  words — ''of  half  a 
doKcn  foreigners  taking  up  a  lately  subdued  mutinous  army  through 
as  difUcult  a  country  as  there  is  in  the  world,  to  pnt  the  chief, 
formerly  their  commander,  now  in  their  minds  a  rebel,  in  possession 
of  the  brightest  gem  of  ihcii*  land.^t  Frightened  by  the  help 
thus  promptly  given  to  his  rival  and  by  the  seizure  of  all  his  lands 
in  .lalandhar,  the  insurgent  Shaikh  was  era  long  brooghtto  terms; 
and  his  timely  snrreuder  to  Captain  Herbert  EdwarJes  on  the  last 
day  of  October,  settled  the  fate  of  a  rising  in  which  the  slippery 
Lai  Singh  was  found  to  have  playeti  a  fonvard  part.  Imam-ad-din 
himself,  when  broQghl  to  trio],  produced  the  Vazir  a  written  orders 
fur  what  he  had  done. 

For  this  ci'owning  piece  of  treachery  Lai  Singh  was  not  to  be 
left  unpunished.  By  Lord  Hardinge's  command  a  Commission 
of  five  Knglish  offioors,  headed  by  i(r.  Frederick  Currie,  his  Foreign 
Sucretary,  sat  in  judpement  on  the  gi-ent  criminal,  in  the  presence 
of  sixty-five  Sikh  chiefs.  The  charges  against  him  iTcing  fnlly 
proved,  ho  was  deposed  from  his  high  office  and  carried  off  into 
British  territory  a  prisoner,  on  a  pension  of  Rs.  2,0*J0  a  month. 
Torn  from  his  myal  paramour,  the  diRgracetl  Viuir  broke  forth 
into  wonmniah  wailings  over  the  hard  fate  that  doomed  him,  the 
unknown  adventurer  of  other  days,  to  a  life  of  easy  seclusion 
within  the  fort  of  Agra.+ 

'Uarj  Kaje.         t  Uwretoes  "Eisajr*.**        ;  Uviecoc;  Trol'er;  Ka/e, 


It  bad  now  become  an  nrgent  question  how  tho  Government 
of  the  Panjab  was  to  Iw  carried  on.  One  great  oxperiment  had 
dismiLlly  failed  bat  a  few  months  after  tho  making  uf  it.  Another 
most  now  be  tried  by  which  Lord  Hardinge  still  hoped  to  avert 
the  collapse  of  native  rule  in  tbe  Land  of  tho  Five  Rivers. 
The  little  HAharaja  was  only  nine  yeara  old.  Anxions  only  to 
"  save  the  Raj  "  from  its  own  nnruly  lieges  and  bad  or  incom- 
petent officers,  Lord  Hardinge  invited  the  leading  Sikh  noblea 
to  consider  the  terms  on  which  he  would  atill  lend  them  tho 
]>rotoetion  of  British  troops  and  the  counsels  of  a  British  Resi- 
dent. On  the  16th  December  fifty-two  Sardnrs  met  in  solemn 
conference,  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Frederick  Currie  and  Colonel 
Lawrence  the  several  points  of  a  new  treaty  designed  to  saper- 
sedo  the  arrangements  of  the  previous  March.  With  raro 
nnanimity  the  assembled  chiefs  agreed  to  suhstitnte  a  Council 
of  Regeucy,  guided  and  controlled  by  the  British  Resident,  for 
the  rule  of  a  worthless  Queen- Regent,  aided  by  a  Vazir  of  her 
own  choosing.  Tho  new  Conncil,  consisting  of  eight  Sard^rs, 
removable  only  at  the  will  of  the  Govern  or- General,  was  to 
carry  on  the  govcnunont  during  the  minority  of  Dhulip  Singh, 
nnder  tho  eyes  of  an  English  Resident  whose  power  wonld  ox- 
tend  "  over  every  department  and  to  any  extent."  It  was 
farther  agreed  that  tho  Labor  Treasury  should  provide  twenty- 
two  lakhs  a  year  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  British  garrison 
quartered  among  the  chief  forts  and  cities  of  the  Panj&b.* 

To  no  part  of  this  arrangement  did  the  Sikh  chiefs  agree  more 
heartily  than  to  the  transfer  of  supremo  power  from  tho  Qnocn- 
Begent  to  Colonel  Lawrence.  At  their  own  request  the  former 
vas  removed  from  her  high  estate  on  a  pension  of  a  lakh  and  a 
half  (£15,000)  a  year.  With  tho  Governor- GoneraVs  sanction 
Lawrence  became  thenceforth  tho  virtual  ruler  of  the  Panjab, 
wielding  jn  all  matters  of  home  and  foreign  policy  powers  of 
control  and  intorfoi-ence,  even  more  unbounded  than  those  which 
Arthnr  Wellesley  in  the  first  years  of  the  oentnry  had  wielded 
over  tho  government  of  Maisur.  On  the  '26th  of  December  tho 
conclusion  of  this  new  treaty  was  announced  by  a  grand  salute  of 
British  guns,  fired  in  honour  of  that  day's  meeting  between  the 
Mah^Aja  and  Lord  Hardinge  at  Bhairowal  on  the  Biy^  a  few 
marches  from  Lah<5r.  To  some  of  those  who  heard  it,  that  salute 
most  have  sounded  like  the  boom  of  minute-guns  over  the  grave  of 
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Banjtt  Smgh*a  djnast/.  With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
ono  of  India's  most  peaoofnl  viceroys  had  gono  a  long  way  towards 
annexing  one  moro  independent  kingdom  to  ou  empire  already 
over^frown. 

Among  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  trial  ol  J^ALSingh  was 
liawrunco's  younger  hrother,  John,  already  known  as  one  of  the 
Ablest  and  most  xealons  offioers  in  the  liengiil  Civil  8errice. 
l^tBsing  through  Delhi  a  few  weeks  before  the  .Sikh  War,  Lord 
Ilardingc  so<m  discovereil  the  solid  worth  of  the  quiet,  deep-eyed, 
shrewd,  bl ant- mannered  Irish  gentleman  who  then  iillcd  tlio 
difiicolt  post  of  Jlagistrate  and  Collector  in  the  Uelhi  district. 
When  war  broke  out,  John  Lawrence  set  himself  with  nuflagging 
zeal  to  tho  task  of  eoUeeting  carriage  and  supplies  for  Gongh'tt 
ai*my.  To  his  judgement,  energy,  and  strong  personal  in^cnce 
with  nil  claases  of  the  people  wa*t  largely  o%ving  tho  prompt 
despatch  of  those  porol)' -needed  supplies  and  succours  which 
enabled  Gongh  to  win  tho  decisive  victory  of  !Sobr:ion.  When 
tho  war  was  over,  tho  Govemor-Genoml,  mindful  of  tho  services 
thuA  rendered  at  a  groat  crisis,  invited  John  Lawrence  to  tako 
administrative  charge  of  the  newly.cedod  pronnce  of  Jalandhar, 
a  country  peopled  by  warlike  Sikha  and  highlandcrs  unused  to 
civilized  rule. 

After  an  interview  with  Lord  Hardinge  at  Amritsar,  tho  now 
Commissioner  entered  upon  a  task  in  discharging  which  his  raro 
ejcperienee  as  a  scttlcment-odioer  helped  to  bring  out  hts  inborn 
capacity  for  ruling  men.  With  the  aid  of  a  fow  Knglish  ftnd 
Nivtivo  subordinates  ho  began  at  once  to  set  his  now  provinoe  in 
comparative  order.  Lnnd  tenures  were  carefully  invchtignteJ ; 
iho  lauds  thomsolvcH  were  reas-sessed  at  rates  which  seemed  light 
enough  to  the  erewhile  subjects  of  Kanjit  Singh  ;  payment  of  tho 
land-revenue  wae  everywhere  required  in  money,  not  in  kind ; 
and  all  existing  rights  of  o^vners  or  cultivators  wore  bcru[>uIonsIy 
observed.  lAwrcnce  organized  an  efficient  police  at  a  modorate 
cost.  Trade  was  relieved  of  its  former  fetters ;  roads,  bridges,  and 
other  useful  works  were  set  on  foot;  and  justice  wa«  administered 
cheaply  and  promptly  to  all  who  sought  it.  Crime  was  punished 
under  a  i*ough  ready-made  code  of  rules  easily  worked  and  easy  to 
understand.  Krelong  the  name  of  "Jan  Larans  Sahib,"  b<x-ainu 
a  household  w^ord  among  the  people  whom  he  had  been  so  oppor- 
tunely called  upon  to  govern.* 
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The  political  charge  of  the  Cis-Satlftj  .StiiteR  devolved  on  Major 
Mackeson,  whose  Hervices  daring  the  Afghan  War  had  marked 
him  ont  for  preferment  in  a  field  where  hia  special  telonU  wore 
sure  to  have  free  plaj-  His  snccess  in  settling  complicated  qnes- 
tions  and  in  placing  the  afFaira  of  the  protected  chiefs  ana  footing 
of  fit4iblo  order  and  sound  tieoal  progress,  speedily  jusl.iSed  his 
selection  for  a  post  of  no  common  difficult/.  In  the  Panjab  itself 
the  new  Government  set  to  work  under  happy  anspices.  Aided 
by  a  picked  staff  of  smart  and  zealous  officers  whose  names  have 
since  become  famous  in  Indian  histoi'j* :  by  such  men  ax  Edwardes, 
Nicholson,  George  Lawrence,  Lake,  Lumsden,  James  Abbott,  and 
Reynell  Taylor,  Colonel  Lawrence  throw  himself  into  the  task  of 
breathing  new  life  into  the  paralyzed  body  of  Sikh  m!e.  Kschcw- 
ing  all  needless  intorference  with  native  rights,  usages,  and  fcol- 
iogis,  he  strove  in  man}'  ways  to  pi'otect  tho  weak  against  the 
strong,  to  improve  the  old  systems  of  revenue  and  justice,  to  put 
do^vn  forced  labour  in  the  6elds,  to  lower  the  assessments  for 
land.rovenue,  and  to  encourage  tho  pensantr)*  in  raising  larger 
crops  npou  thoir  lands.  Some  vigorous  blows  wem  dealt  at  Satti, 
infanticide,  child-stealing,  and  the  traflio  in  female  slaves.  Mix- 
ing  freely  with  people  of  all  classes,  Lawrence  and  hia  English 
subalterns  won  their  confidence  or  commanded  their  respect  by 
the  friendly  foarlcysness  of  their  bearing,  their  ready  pationiro  in 
hearing  complaints,  and  thoir  upright  firmness  in  awarding  justice 
between  man  and  man.* 

Before  the  end  of  June,  1847,  Lawrence  reported  that  tho  bulk 
of  the  disbanded  8oldioi*y  had  returned  to  some  peaceful  calling, 
and  that  British  inflnenco  was  working  mumfost  good  for  the 
cultivating  olassos.  Within  tho  palace,  however,  plots  wore 
already  brewing  against  the  public  peace,  even,  as  many  thought, 
against  the  life  of  tlio  IBritish  Hosidont.  Tej  Singh,  the  Presidunt 
of  tho  Conncil,  was  picked  out  by  tbe  restless  (^Mieon-Motber  as 
the  scapegoat  of  her  undying  hatred  towards  all  who  had  robbed 
her  of  her  favoured  lover  and  her  queenly  power.  On  tlie  7th  of 
August,  amidst  a  gathering  of  Sikh  chiefs  and  Knglish  officers, 
ho  stood  waiting  to  be  invested  with  the  rank  and  outward  badges 
of  a  Sikh  Rajah.  For  more  than  an  hour  he  had  to  await  in  vain 
the  wilfully  delayed  approach  of  hia  ohild-sovereign.  During  the 
investiture  a  Sikh  priest  had  to  mark  the  Rajah*s  forehead  with 
the  sign  of  his  now  rank,   because  tho  young  king,  under  his 
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motbcr's  prompting,  refused  to  perform  that  act  of  wonted  conrtcsy 
with  his  own  finger.  This  crowning  insult  brought  the  lady's 
plotting  to  a  disastrous  end.  Her  creatures  were  speedily  re- 
moved from  the  Maharaja's  person,  and  she  herself,  with  Lnrfl 
Hardinge's  own  sfinction,  was  carried  off  to  dwell  a  prisonei-  at 
large  in  the  fort  of  Shaikilpur,  a  quiet  place  «ome  twenty-tive 
miles  from  Lalior.  That  business  over,  Lawrence  went  to  recruit 
his  failin;^  health  among  the  fir-clad  slopes  of  Simla,  leaving  his 
brother  Johu  to  act  for  a  few  months  iu  his  stead.* 

While  tho  Bcn^jal  Sepoys  were  busy  fijfhtiug  the  Sikhs  on  the 
Satlaj,  a  deep-lai<t  plot  against  Hritish  rule  was  frustrated  hy  the 
timely  seizure  of  some  of  its  chief  promoters  at  Patua  «nd 
Diinapur  in  (he  l»egiuning  of  38'lG.t  Of  tho  real  origin  of  the 
plot  nothing  wad  ever  clearly  ascertained.  Some  a&cribed  it  to 
tho  Court  of  the  Great  Moghal  at  Delhi.  Other  evidence  pointed 
to  tho  Sikhs  themselves,  who  would  naturally  seek  at  snch  a  time 
to  hrcw  all  possible  mischief  in  the  rear  of  their  Farongi  foes. 
In  all  likelihood  the  {lame  of  sedition  was  fanne<l  from  many 
quarters.  Wo  only  know  that  a  good  deal  of  money  was  Iwliced 
ill  the  hands  of  some  I'atna  linkers  for  tho  purpose  of  tampering 
with  tho  loyalty  of  tho  Ddnapur  Sepoys,  and  that  handsome  oilers 
were  made  to  these  latter  in  liiy  nauiu  af  thu  Kiug  of  Uellil ;  hut 
tho  men,  whoso  comrades  were  J>ravcly  lighting  tho  Khalsa,  turned 
mostly  a  deaf  ear  to  the  blandishments  of  their  disloyal  country- 
men in  Bengal.  Disclosures  made  by  a  faithful  Janiaddr.  Muli 
Misr  by  name,  to  his  commanding  officer.  Colonel  Rowcro/t,  led 
t^^  tho  arrest  of  sorao  of  tho  traitors  and  the  seizure  nf  pajvi-s 
implicating  many  more.  Two  of  the  culprits,  a  Jaiuadar  and  a 
Miinshi  of  tho  1st  Native  Infantry,  were  tried  by  court-martial 
and  doomed  to  death  ;  but  a  lighter  punishment  satisfied  the 
dcmuuds  of  public  policy. 

Fur  want  of  suflicient  evidence,  tho  plottoi^  arrested  by  tho 
civil  magistnite  escaped  tlio  panislmient  duo  to  their  offence.  On 
farther  inquiry  it  came  oat  that  tho  people  of  Patna  and  its 
noighboarhootl  Lad  been  fed  with  wild  stories  of  a  scheme  con- 
cocted by  tho  (Tovernmpnt  for  Rupprcsslng  the  religious  rites  and 
customs  alike  of  JIahaiiimiidans  and  llindns,  and  forcing  the 
people  everywhere  to  accept  tho  creed  of  their  Knglish  masters. 
Because  tlie  Government  had  made  some  necessary  changes  in  ^ho 

•   Troltrr;   K«iO. 
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old  law  of  inheritanco,  had*  opened  the  pnhlic  service  to  young 
men  trained  in  Government  schools,  bad  waged  war  against 
Blavery.  infanticide,  and  Satli,  and  introduced  a  new  mefising 
system  into  tho  jails  of  Bengal;  bccauBO  the  Magistrate  of  Patna 
was  employed  in  taking  a  kind  of  censns  of  the  town  popnlatton, 
clasBifted  according  to  castes  and  callings,  tho  ignorant  people 
and  soldiery  were  taught  by  their  Pandits  and  Maulvis  to  look 
upon  thene  things  as  parts  of  a  manifest  design  to  sweep  away 
all  distinctions  of  caste  and  creed  Uiroughoat  India.  In  order  to 
calm  tho  native  mind,  u  proclamation  issued  by  tho  Deputy- 
Governor  of  Bengal  solemnly  disavowed  the  tmth  of  a  story  so 
likely  to  '*  create  uneasinesH  among  the  people."  It  was  nothing 
but  a  groondlcKS  rumonr,  spread  by  wicked  persons  out  of  hatred 
to  a  Government  which  never  had  and  never  would  interfere  with 
the  religious  rites  and  customs  of  any  sect  whatever;  all  sects 
having  equal  claims  to  its  protection,  and  every  man  being  held 
quite  free  to  worship  God  after  his  own  fashion.  Such,  in  brief, 
was  the  drift  of  a  manifesto  as  wise  in  motive  and  true  in  essence 
ftA  we  know  it  to  be  partially  false  in  tho  letter.  If  the  English 
never  interfered  with  "  the  religions  rites  and  customs"  of  tho 
country,  why  was  Satti  made  penal,  and  why  were  Meriah  sacri- 
fices to  bo  pat  down  even  with  the  sword  ?  • 

The  tenderness  of  native  feeling  on  points  in  any  way  touching 
their  religion  showed  itself  from  timo  to  time  in  riots  like  those 
which  happened  at  Labor  in  April,  1840,  in  Tinivalli  during  tho 
same  yuar.  and  in  1847  at  Jiilandbar.  At  Labor  a  mob  of  angry 
Hindus  soaght,  by  means  uf  brickbutH  and  other  weapons,  to 
avenge  the  wounding  of  a  cow  by  an  English  sentry,  moi-o faithful 
to  his  orders  than  tolerant  of  native  usngos.  Thanks  to  the  ready 
coolness  of  some  Kuglish  officers,  especially  Colonel  Lawrence,  the 
(growing  danger  was  quelled  liefore  night,  tho  shops  of  the  Hindus 
were  once  more  opened,  and  a  couple  of  Brahmans,  who  had 
helped  on  the  riot  for  their  own  treasonable  ends,  were  summarily 
doomed  to  death.  In  July  of  the  following  year  the  town  of 
Jalandhar  was  thrown  into  a  dangerous  ferment  by  a  like  ebulli- 
tion of  Hindu  zeal  against  the  beef-eating  Christians  and 
Mohammadans.  B'or  the  good  of  tho  latter  a  butcher's  shop  had, 
with  the  Commissioner's  leave,  been  opened  ontside  tho  cilv,  in  a 
spot  where  its  presence  could  shock  no  one.  Tho  Hindu  baiiyas, 
or  graiu-8ellei*s,  threatened  to  closo  their  shops.     No  heed  being 
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^ivcn  to  their  remonstrances,  tliey  carried  out  the  threat.  A 
furioQS  rabble  ibroaged  the  bazaars,  ill-used  aozne  troopers  sent  to 
disperse  them,  and  even  pelted  John  Lawrence  himself.  A  goard 
of  regulars  turning  out  to  attack  them,  the  rioters  broke  of!;  but 
Hindu  bigotry  kept  the  grain-shops  closed  for  several  dars,  until 
the  Commissioner  thwarted  its  mncour  by  importing  grain  from 
else  where.* 

A  year  earlier  the  success  of  missionary  efforts  in  the  Tinirolli 
district  of  the  Madras  Presidency  had  provoked  a  series  of  violent 
inroads  by  mobs  of  Hindn  fanatics  into  a  dozen  or  more  villages 
fall  of  native  Christiana,  for  whose  plundered  dwellings  snd 
outraged  persons  redress  was  sought  at  the  hands  of  the  Sadav 
Court  of  Bfadras.  Amidst  the  conflicting  statements  of  the  two 
hostile  parties,  each  loudly  resenting  the  wrongs  done  by  the 
other,  the  English  judges  decided  in  effect  for  neither.  For  hw 
bold  defence  of  the  jndgcmont  passed  by  himself  and  his  brother 
judges.  Mr.  Lewin  incurred  the  grave  displeasure  of  the  Madras 
Government,  whose  treatment  of  him  only  served  to  strengthen 
the  general  belief  in  its  readiness  to  use  its  powers  as  a  mis* 
sionary  partisan,  rather  than  the  ruler  of  a  non-Christian  realm. 
Whether  the  Court  or  the  missionaries  were  most  to  blamo  on  this 
occasion,  certain  it  is  that  the  Hindus  of  the  Southern  Preeidency 
were  sorely  disquieted  by  the  spread  of  new  influences  hostile  to 
their  ancient  faith.  What  with  the  aggressive  aeal  of  many 
missionaiues,  the  unseemly  excesses  of  their  proselTteSy  the 
countenance  openly  given  to  their  cause  by  not  a  few  of  the 
Knglish  fonctionanes,  there  was  already  going  abroad  a  mis. 
duerous.  if  unfounded,  suspicion  that  the  rulers,  who,  in  their 
days  of  weakness,  had  carefnlly  respected  the  native  creeds,  were 
now  bent  on  waging  war  therewith  as  relentlessly  as  some  of  the 
Koghal  cm[ierors  had  done  before  them.f 

For  a  doxeu  years  jiast,  indeed,  the  ideas,  moral,  religious,  and 
political,  of  the  West  had  been  waging  war,  directly  or  indirectly, 
against  those  of  the  East.  One  by  one  the  old  barriers  raised  by 
native  jealousy  and  KngUsh  prudeneo  were  disappearing  beneath 
the  flood-tide  of  a  reforming  movement,  which  gathered  strength 
for  good  or  evil  from  the  personal  influence  of  its  prominent  leader* 
and  the  growing  nnrobers  of  ils  friends.  Sober  stntt'smen  like 
Ilentinck  nnd  llnixlingt*.  Utrd  and  Lawrence,  aimed  their  blows 
at  social   usages,   which  shocked  their  mond  sense,  and   strove 
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to  combat  ippnorance  and  Biipcr&tttion  hj  fonndiog  schoolg  where 

the  learning  and  science  of  Europo  were  tanglit  by  meanB  of  the 

English  lanjij^aa^t)  and  literature.     Zralons  missionaries  Hlce  Dr. 

Doff  had  Bet  np  schools  of  their  own,   in   whiub  some  form  of 

Christian  teaching  went   hand  in  hand  with  the  new  learning 

imported    fi-om   the  West.      Here  and  there   Rome   government 

officer  lent  himself  with  moi*e  of  zeal  than  discretion  to  the  task 

of  winning  native  converts  to  big  own  faith  from  tlie  bazanrs  or 

tho  Sepoy  lines.      Able  jonmalists  wielded  their  pens  in  behalf  of 

every  scheme  that  tended   in  their  eyes  to  enlighten  the  native 

mind,   or  to  itlnstratc  tho  blessings  of  a  higher  civilization.     lu 

many  parts  of  India  a  great  intellectnal  movement  was  going  on 

among  the  natives  themselves  in  aid  of  the  efforts  making  by  Uieir 

English   leaders.     Schools,   vernacular  or  English,  were  fonnded, 

enlarged,  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  native  gentlemen  of  every 

creed.     Young  men  fresh  from  the  Government  schools  opened 

new  ones  for  the  good  of  their  ignorant  conutrymen.     A  native 

prince  sent  in  a  large  Bn1)6Cription   towards   the   new  General 

Liibitiry  at  Bombay.     Native  newspapers,   written   more  or  less 

ably,  some  of  them  in  English,  discussed  the  qacstiuus  of  the  day 

"with  a  freedom  rarely  marred  by  scurrilous,  or  disloyal  ontbrenks. 

Aiid,  greatest  e£fort,  perhaps,  of  all,  a  number  of  liindu  gentle- 

Xnen  had  begun  to  lighten  the  mental  darkness  Hj)read  fur  ages 

a^roDud  the   Zaiiftna,  by  imparting  to  their  wives  and  daughters 

some  of  that  new  learning  which  had  made  its  way  into  their  own 

aninds. 

From  the  first  days  after  bis  landing  in  India,  Lord  Hardinge 
^id  his  best  to  fonvnrd  in  vnrions  ways  the  social  well-being  of 
Ilia  great  empire.  On  the  10th  of  October,  1844,  he  issued  tlio 
aneniorable  decree  which  opened  the  public  service  under  due 
conditions  of  proved  competence,  mental  and  moral,  to  native 
youth*  educated  whether  in  private  or  Government  schools. 
jKven  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  luweat  ofhces,  ho  ordered 
that  natives  who  could  read  and  write  should  always  be  preferred 
to  those  who  could  not.  His  efforts  in  tho  cause  of  native  educa- 
tion were  guided  by  a  sincere  belief  in  learning  as  a  means  of 
,' national  gi*owth,  and  by  a  prudent  desire  to  encourage  tho  mnoscs 
in  gaining  the  knowledge  best  suited  to  their  average  needs,  and 
likeliest  to  benefit  the  public  ser\*ice.  In  woi'iu  ackuowledgmcnt 
of  tho  good  work  then  begun,  tho  Calcutta  "Babus"  called  a 
public  meeting  in  December,  which  voted  an  address  of  thanks 
Bignod  by  500  native  gentlemen  of  known  worth  and  influence. 
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A  little  later  somo  of  IheBO  gentlemen  vied  with  their  English 
neighbours  in  snbecribing  iowardH  a  new  Lyceani  on  a  com* 
prehensive  scale  for  the  advancement,  moral  and  intollortnnJ,  of 
the  native  youth.  One  of  the  foremost  patrons  of  tJiis  good  work 
was  the  Babu  Dwarkauuth  Thakur,  who  promibcd  a  yearly  gift  of 
three  thonaand  rupees  for  three  years  towards  the  derelopment  of 
a  native  school  of  art. 

The  name  of  this  large-hearted  Hindu  had  for  some  years  past 
stood  high  among  our  countrymen  in  India  for  enlightened 
patriotism,  large  philosophy,  and  raried  cnltnre.  In  him,  the 
rich  descendant  of  a  family  known  in  Calcutta  at  least  a  ocnturr 
before  for  its  wealth  and  eminence,  hopefnl  Knglishmen  had 
marked  a  fit  succcRKor  to  Kajali  Hammohan  Rai,  in  the  work  of 
imbuing  the  Hindu  mind  with  the  religion  and  the  learning  of 
modem  Kurope.  Bom  in  1795,  and  brought  up  in  the  straitest 
Hindniftm,  ho  delighted  from  his  boyhood  in  the  company  of  his 
English  neighbours,  to  whose  tastes  and  ways  of  thinking  he 
learned  in  groat  measure  to  assimilate  his  own.  "Without  forfeit- 
ing tbo  rights  of  a  high-caste  Brahman,  he  could  eat  forbidden 
food  at  an  Englishman's  table,  and  avow  opinions  essentially  at 
one  with  the  doctrines  of  the  purest  Deism.  As  a  Vedantist  or 
l>eliever  in  the  inner  teaching  of  the  Hindu  Vedas,  he  helped  to 
found  that  new  school  of  philosophy  which  engrafted  on  the  old 
Vedic  precepts  all  that  seemed  good  in  modem  science  and  modem 
Chribtianity.  His  active  shrewdness  in  matters  of  trade  and 
business  enlarged  the  fortune  which  his  princely  charities  kept 
continually  cutting  down.  Ten  thousand  pounds  given  in  one  snm 
to  a  society  for  relieving  the  blind  and  needy  formed  but  a  frmction 
of  llie  alms  for  which  bis  countrymen  have  cause  to  bless  his 
memory.  No  scheme  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-citizena  missed 
the  help  of  his  personal  influence  or  his  purse.  The  Government, 
which  for  some  years  he  served  officially  in  the  salt  department, 
gladly  acknowledged  the  public  spirit  shown  by  him  on  many 
occasions,  especially  in  his  zeal  for  the  suppression  of  Satti.  In 
1845  Dwarkamith  Thukurpaid  his  second  and  last  visit  to  England 
in  company  with  several  native  youths,  who  were  to  fit  themselves 
at  his  expense  by  a  course  of  training  at  the  Ijondon  University 
for  diffusing  a  sounder  knowledge  of  medicine  among  their  country- 
men at  home. 

That  visit  was  cut  short  in  its  second  year  by  the  fatal  after- 
fruits  of  a  former  illness.  On  the  firat  day  of  August,  I84C,  the 
noble  Bdbu  died  in  London,  and  a  number  of  English  gentlemen, 
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somo  of  high  stATiding  in  the  Company's  service,  followed  him  to 
his  gniTe  in  Kensal  Greon.  In  CalcnttA,  the  sorrow  aroascd  by 
tho  news  of  his  untimely  death  displayed  itself  in  a  mooting  held 
at  the  Town  Hall,  with  Sir  John  Gmnt  for  chairman,  surrounded 
by  English  and  native  gentlemen,  all  eager  alike  to  pay  worthy 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  their  fellow-townsman.  In  furtheranco 
of  his  unfinished  labours,  they  agreed  to  subscribe  to  a  **  Dwar- 
kanath  Endowment  Fund,"  for  enabling  a  given  number  of 
Indian  youths  to  master  tho  higher  learning  taught  in  tho  London 
University.* 

The  reforming  spirit  was  already  making  slow  but  sure  way 
among  the  educated  clARses  in  British  India.  In  the  Government 
and  mission  schools  of  tho  three  capitals  and  of  many  a  larpo 
provincial  town,  tbo  children  of  Hindu  parents  were  gradually 
imbibing  the  thoughts  while  they  mastered  tho  language  of  Shak- 
spearo  and  Bacon,  were  led  on  by  the  study  of  Western  science 
towards  conclusions  fatal  to  the  religious  and  scientific  claims  of 
the  ^cient  Hinduism.  In  Madras  a  movement  had  been  set  on 
foot  to  found  some  scholarships  at  tho  University  in  honour 
of  Lord  Elphinstone,  the  late  Governor  of  that  Presidency.  At 
Calcutta  the  rich  Bilba,  Matbi  Lai  Sil,  a  worthy  rival  of  Uwar- 
kanath,  had  lately  promised  ten  thousand  rupees  to  any  Hindu 
who,  in  the  teeth  of  immemorial  custom,  should  dare  to  marry  a 
vridow  of  his  own  faith.  Finding  that  no  one,  however  poor,  would 
come  forward  to  claim  such  a  prize,  tho  Babu,  at  a  meeting  of  bis 
fellow-citizens,  called  for  their  si^Tiatures  to  a  petition,  praying 
tlic  Government  to  remove  all  legal  hindrances  to  the  marriage 
of  Hindu  widows.  Bat  the  assembly,  prompted  by  their  priestly 
counsellors,  the  bench  of  Pandits,  turned  an  adverse,  if  not  a  scorn- 
ful, ear  to  the  speaker's  pleading  ;  and  some  of  tliem  were  heard  to 
say  that  the  only  petition  they  would  care  to  sign  would  be  one  for 
allowing  widows  to  bum  themselves  as  freely  as  they  had  dono 
before  Lord  Bentinck's  day.  A  few,  however,  of  the  less  bigoted 
Pandits  presently  joined  a  party  of  bold  BengAli  youths  in  a  league 
for  promoting  the  remarriage  of  Hindu  widows,  whose  dreary 
lives,  dragged  out  in  utter  self-abasement,  too  often  in  enforced 
poverty  and  undeserved  neglect,  recalled  the  penatces  without 
the  consolations  of  a  Christian  nunnery. 

Tho  question  of  an  university  empowered  to  grant  degrees  in  all 
branches  of  learning,  art,  and  science,  had  already  enlisted  strong 
support  from  the  wealthier  and   more  enlightened   citizens   of 
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Calcnttn,  After  a  few  years  the  movement  fructified  into  an 
embodied  fact.  Another  question  to  which  the  Governor- Genera! 
(;ave  his  mind  was  the  duty  of  Ethielding  native  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity from  the  ponalticH  im]>osod  on  them  by  the  old  laws  of 
their  own  country.  A  Hindu,  for  instance,  who  had  forsaken  his 
father's  faith  could  not  inherit  his  father's  property  without  per- 
forming the  funeral  rites  of  a  religion  whick  ho  had  disowned. 
If  he  shrunk  from  aeting  a  lie,  he  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  all  his 
■worldly  goods.  Ijord  Ftontinck  had  done  soraethinp  for  his  pro- 
tection, and  Lord  Hardinge  went  a  little  farther  on  the  aanic  road. 
Into  a  measure  dealinf^  with  the  alien  laws  of  India  bo  introduced 
some  clauses  by  which  HinduB  and  Mohammadans  who  forsook  their 
former  creeds,  or  otherwise  incurred  the  pains  of  social  outlawry, 
might  claim  protection  from  tlic  Stato  in  all  rights  and  properties 
enjoyed  by  them  as  subjects  of  the  Company.* 

Meanwhile  Knglish  influence  in  the  cause  of  humanity  ww 
bearing  good  fruit  iu  seveml  of  the  Native  States.  In  1S47  Satti 
and  slavery  were  alike  forbidden  throughout  the  dominions  of 
the  young  Sindia.  The  Nizam  also  issued  an  edict  against 
widow-baming.f  The  Jaipur  Council  having  lately  done  tbo 
same  thing,  now  proclaimed  war  against  infanticide;  and  strove 
to  put  down  that  drtadful  custom  by  curtailing  the  heavy  noarriago 
fees,  the  fear  of  which  hud  helped  to  make  girl-murder  common 
amongst  a  proud  Hindu  pcoplo  who  had  been  taught  to  look  on 
celibacy  ns  a  disgrace.  The  stealing  and  selling  of  children  as 
slaves  or  prostitutes  was  another  practice  against  which  tho 
Jaipur  reformers  resolutely  Bet  their  faces.  Burning  and  burying 
alive  were  foibidden  throughout  Jhalawar.  Even  in  matters  of 
loss  Booming  importance  or  of  more  doubtful  wisdom,  English 
influence  sometimes  had  its  way.  At  the  instance  of  the  British 
Itcsidcnt  the  Laluir  Kogency  agreed  to  hold  no  Darbara  or  councils 
on  a  Sunday,  and  ordered  that  on  that  day  no  one  should  be  em- 
ployed on  the  public  works.  In  yielding  thus  far  to  Knglish 
projadices  the  Sikh  statesmen  doubtless  took  their  one  from  tbo 
Oovcnior-GL'nornl  himself,  who  in  184G  had  formally  forbidden 
all  Sunday  hilmur  in  the  public  offices  of  Bengal. 

In  Kashmir  Guhlb  Singh  was  earning  tho  goodwill  of  his 
Knglish  Overlord  by  governing  his  jieoplc  in  fair  accordance  witJi 
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h.  ideas.  He  proclaimed  freedom  of  wDrahip  tlirouf^hout  bin 
made  Sntii,  slaver)',  and  iufantiuidc  penal,  and  showed 
bimfteli  on  the  whole  a  strongs  yot  mcrcifal  and  wise  ruler.  Bat 
among  tho  native  princes  of  the  day  few,  if  any,  equalled  tlio 
Uajah  of  Travancoro  in  all  those  qualities  that  go  to  the  making 
of  a  (pood  raler  and  an  accompliabcd  gentleman.  His  zealous 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  his  steady  patronage  of  modem  science  and 
English  letters,  his  administrative  talenU,  and  his  lofty  patriotism 
combined  to  render  his  death,  which  hBp|>eued  in  18445,  a  mis- 
fortune for  his  subjects  and  a  sourco  of  regret  to  all  those  Englisli- 
meo  who  had  kno^vn  him  personally  or  followed  bis  efforts  for  the 
public  weal.* 

For  some  ton  years  past  the  campaign  against  hnman  sacrilices 
bad  been  going  on  with  varying  fortune  amidst  the  densely 
wooded  hills  and  fruitful  valleys  of  Giimsar  and  Bodh,  south  of 
the  Mabunnddi,  tho  great  river  of  Orisso.  One  of  the  customB 
most  fondly  ehcribhed  by  the  varions  Klmnd  tril)t«  that  peopled 
this  secluded  region  was  the  offering  of  human  victims,  or  Aferiah-8, 
to  their  Eartb-Goddesa/withont  whose  favour,  thus  purchased,  their 
fields  wonld  bo  tilled  in  vain.  These  Moriahs  were  l>ongbt  or 
stolon  young  and  reared  np  carefully  in  tho  Khand  villages  for 
the  slaughter  which  in  due  time  they  would  have  to  undergo. 
On  the  day  fixed  for  sacrifice  tho  victim  was  bound  to  a  stake,  a 
priest  dealt  him  a  sb'ght  wound  with  bis  axe,  and  then  the  crowd 
wliy  had  waited  for  that  sipnal,  rnshed  with  their  knives  upon  tho 
helpless  youth  or  maid,  and  cut  off  each  his  slice  of  living  flesh. 
These  slices  were  afterwards  shared  among  the  ho4uls  of  families, 
each  of  whom  duly  buried  his  hit  of  flesh  in  one  of  bis  own  fields, 
hftppy  in  the  belief  that  be  had  thus  sown  tho  sure  seed  of  a 
plentiful  harveat.t 

It  was  ascei-taincd  that  twenty-fire  Meriahshad  sometimes  been 
sacrificed  at  a  single  festival,  while  several  hundred  were  always 
awaiting  the  same  doom.  In  default  of  purchased  victims  one  man 
was  known  to  have  delivorod  two  of  his  own  daughters  into  the 
iwnds  of  the  sacrificing  priest ;  and  in  somo  districts  those  who 
h^d  failed  to  get  other  victims  would  bring  their  old  and  helpless 
pareotft  to  the  stake.  To  tolerate  cruelties  like  these  on  any  pica 
of  religious  nsnge  in  a  country  rnle*l  by  Kngliahmen  became  im- 
possible OS  soon  as  the  tmth  alwut  them  became  clearly  known. 
The  daty  of  weaning  these  savage  Khdnds  from  practices  not  nn- 
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known  to  our  British  and  Tentonic  forofatliers  devolved  at  Bret 
on  a  Madraa  officer,  Major  Campbell,  and  four  years  Ifttor,  when 
ill-hoalih  drove  him  away,  on  Major  Macpherson.  By  dint  of 
appeals  to  the  fears  or  the  reason  of  Khand  chiefs  and  eldei-a 
both  these  officora  succeeded  in  rescuing"  hundreds  of  Aloriahs 
from  a  cruel  death.  At  Lord  Hardinge'a  own  suggestion  six 
Knglish  and  thrice  as  many  native  assistants  were  sent  to  aid 
Macpherson  in  the  attempt  to  civilize  a  rude  people  scattered  over 
an  area  of  6,000  square  miles.  But  their  very  zeal  in  carrying 
out  the  Government's  orders  provoked  resistance  among  the 
younger  and  bolder  leaders  of  the  KhAnd  tribes.  In  the  spring  o£j 
1846  Macpherson  suddenly  saw  his  camp  surrounded  by  an  nrm( 
mob,  whoso  threats  or  promises  led  him  to  yield  Imck  the  hundred 
and  seventy  Moriahs  whom  but  a  week  ago  the  chiefs  of  Budh  had 
given  np  into  his  charge.  On  his  retreat  towards  Gi'imsarthe  rebels 
waylaid  the  British  Agent  and  forced  him  to  surrender  their  Unjah, 
who  happened  to  be  staying  in  the  British  camp.  About  the 
same  time  a  body  of  Khands.  armed  with  matchlocks,  bows,  and 
axes,  0ed,  after  a  short  struggle,  from  a  party  of  Madias  Sepoys 
sent  ont  in  quest  of  some  refractory  chiefs.* 

After  the  rainy  season  the  flarao  of  revolt  broke  out  again 
in  Bodh.  Ereloug  it  spread  over  the  neighbouring  highlands 
of  Gumsar,  whose  people  rallied  to  the  side  of  Chokro  Bissoi, 
nephew  of  the  exiled  chief  Sam  Bissoi,  who  had  failed  to  clear 
himself  from  the  charge  of  plotting  against  the  English.  A  fitful 
warfare  flared  and  flickered  all  through  the  following  year.  Safe 
in  the  shelter  of  their  wood-covered  hills,  Chokro's  followers  cared 
but  little  for  tho  burning  of  their  empty  villages  in  the  plains,  or 
for  the  efforts  made  to  reach  them  by  troops  to  whom  a  prolonged 
Bojoum  in  those  fever-t<?emlng  jungles  would  have  been  certain 
death.  Over  a  large  part  of  the  Gumsar  country  order  wns  at 
length  restored  by  the  fear-compelling  movements  of  General  Dyoo 
and  the  rcappoaranco  of  Colonel  Campbell  on  tho  scene  of  liis 
former  services.  Sam  Bissoi  once  recalled  from  exile,  the  new 
Agent  had  not  much  tronble  in  allaying  the  fears  still  felt  by  tho 
people  touching  the  dcaigns  of  a  Government  whose  troops  seemed 
never  to  have  done  marching  to  and  fro  in  Giimsar,  and  whose 
native  underlings  were  said  to  have  often  abused  their  powors-i* 

*  Lawreoct ;  C&tnpbelL 

f  ICupWnoii  and  bia  asiiiatJintB  bad  Wen  summimly  removed  from  their  jio-ta 
on  the  eturgo  of  proTokiog  robollion  by  their  owa  octc.  Oo  forthor  iaqniiy,  coo- 
ducted  hj  Mr.  Jubn  Qruit  nodcr  Lord  Daibotuie,  the  charges  were  held  to  b« 
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The  Gumsar  rubel.s  promiacd  gladly  to  nbstain  from  human  sacri- 
fices ;  but  it  was  hard,  thoy  pleaded,  that  a  oustnm  put  dawn  ia 
their  country  should  still  bo  virtually  allowed  in  R6:lh  and  Jaipur. 

In  spite  of  his  uncle's  restoration  Chokro  Bissoi  still  held  out 
in  Bi^dh  in  concert  with  his  ally,  tlio  Rajah  of  Angii!.  In  the  first 
days  of  1848,  Campbell  led  against  the  latter  a  brigade  of  Sepoys 
with  four  guns.  The  main  hindrance  to  bis  success  lay  in  the 
nature  of  the  country  throagh  wUich  lie  had  to  force  his  way. 
AVilbin  two  months  liis  errand  was  accomplislied.  The  rebels 
everywhere  yieUIed  their  stockades  at  the  first  shot;  and  tho 
refractory  rajah  was  led  off  a  prisoner  iiQ  Kattiik,  where  ho  lived 
a  few  years  longer  on  a  pension  giunted  by  tho  Government  whoso 
wrath  hL*  had  so  unwisely  braved. 

Meanwhile  Chokro  Bissoi  still  sought  to  stir  up  fresh  ravoUH 
in  Bodh,  by  promising  the  KLands  unlimited  freedom  of  human 
sacrifices  if  they  wonld  Imt  hold  out  against  their  tyrannical 
lonsters.  But  the  fear  oE  British  power  told  heavily  against 
the  pleadings  alike  of  old  traditions  and  personal  reverence  for 
native  dynasties.  Colonel  Campbell  lost  no  time  in  deepening  tho 
impression  thus  made.  Keeping  his  coercive  means  just  visible  in 
the  IwcVground,  he  won  from  the  Bodh  chiefs  a  fair  hearing  of  all 
he  had  to  say  in  favour  of  full  submission  to  hi;*  demands.  They 
listened  to  his  pleadings  with  grave  interest,  smoked  and  chatted 
with  him  freely  at  all  hours,  made  him  go  Again  and  again  over 
all  the  arguments  he  ha<l  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Like 
men  in  more  civilized  lands,  they  tried  all  manner  of  arts  to 
shirk  the  inevitable  issues  of  all  that  talk.  Erelong  the  deserted 
villages  were  getting  peopled  again.  Refi-actory  chiefs  began 
dropping  into  the  Agent's  camp  and  taking  their  places  in  tho 
general  council  of  the  tribes.  Others  still  disaffected  wei*e  quietly 
followed  up,  surrounded,  and  forced  to  yield.  If  the  younger  men 
of  the  tribes  were  still  loud  for  resistance,  their  cooler-headed 
chiefs  and  elders  fell  more  and  moro  readily  into  the  Agent's 
way  of  thinking.  Before  tho  boginning  of  tho  deadly  month  of 
May,  1848.  Chokro  Bissoi  had  been  hunted  out  of  Bodh,  each  ^f 
the  BoJh  chiefs  had  solemnly  sworn  to  abstain  thenceforth  from 
human  Kacrifice8,andtwo  hundred  and  thirty-five  Moriahs.  including 
all  bnt  three  of  those  formerly  wrested  from  Major  Macpherson, 
had  been  delivered  up  once  fur  all  into  British  keeping.* 

groaa<]l«M>  aD<l  LorJ  Dalhouiio  did  bb  best  to  compeonte  M»jor  H&cpticnoa  for 
put  iojatticc. 
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The  suppression  of  piracy  in  Eofitem  waters  was  another  of  the 
tftfiks  whicU  devolved  npon  Lord  Hardinge'a  gOTemment.  The 
same  plague  whioli  Lord  Minto  had  put  down  with  a  sti-ong*  hand 
thirty  years  before  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  had  since  broken  out  with 
frosh  viruleneo  among  the  Malay  tribes  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
Chief  among  the  savages  who  sallied  oat  for  deeds  of  blood  and 
ontrago  from  the  shores  of  that  soa  were  certain  Uayak  tribes  of 
Borneo,  whoso  strongholds  Iny  np  the  Linga  and  Sakarran  rivers. 
Against  these,  in  1844,  Captain  Soott  of  the  Indian,  and  Captwo 
Keppel  of  the  Queen*s  Navy,  carried  out  a  snccessful  cruise, 
marked  by  the  slaughter  of  many  Dayaks  and  by  the  capture  of  all 
their  praas  or  war-galleys.  For  several  years  following  the  same 
punishment  had  to  be  inflicted  on  other  bands  of  pirates  in  the 
same  seas.  In  the  course  of  this  warfare  many  captives  were 
rescued  from  slavery  or  a  creel  death,  and  many  tribes  which 
hjul  lived  by  preying  on  their  fellow-men  learned  a  lesson  of 
wholesome  respect  for  the  power  whose  ann  could  reaeh  them  in 
their  remotest  haunts,* 

liefore  the  close  of  1847  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  made  over  the 
government  of  Sind  to  Mr.  Pringle,  who  was  to  rulethnt  province 
as  Commissinner  under  the  Government  of  Bombay.  During  the 
dreatlful  sicknoss  which  in  1843  had  turned  his  strongest  regiments 
into  mere  skeloions,  Napier  had  much  ado  to  maintain  a  show  of 
strong  govorament  amidst  a  newly-conqnered  people.  But  his 
adniinistrative  talents,  aided  by  a  small  but  select  staff  of  officers, 
had  worked  hand  in  hand  with  his  military  resources  to  bear  him 
safe  through  a  trying  ordeal.  In  the  sooond  year  of  his  rule  bis 
strong  personal  ascendency  displayed  itself  at  a  great  gathering  of 
chiefs  with  their  followers,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  meet  him 
on  the  Queen's  birthday  near  llaidaraljad.  With  the  leaders  of  this 
array,  which  nuniherod  I5,0(i0  armed  men,  thoir  new  Governor 
held  peaceful  conference,  receiving  anew  their  formal  homage, 
listening  patiently  to  all  complaints,  and  offering  them  every 
^assurance  of  his  own  goodwill,  eo  long  aa  they  too  forbore  from 
troubling  thoir  new  masters. 

In  the  Ixsginning  of  iy4o  Napier  led  a  force  of  five  thonsand 
men  into  the  hill-country  ruled  by  the  Khan  of  Kal;it,  whu  li*ui 
given  him  leave  to  go  and  punish  some  robber  tribes  guilty  of 
repeated  mids  into  Sind.  Sotting  their  own  Khun  at  dcliauce, 
and  spuritid  on  by  one  of  the  fugitive  Amirs,  these  *' Pindiris  of 
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the  Indus  *'  felt  safe  from  all  attack  amidst  tho  ruggod  steeps  and 
wild  paaaoa  of  the  Trakhi  and  liughli  Hills  that  frowned  down 
npon  the  plains  of  Kachhi.  Bnt  they  had  reckoned  without  their 
bold  parsuor,  whoso  eager  spirit  found  itself  rcflcutod  in  Iiis  troops. 
Two  months*  incessant  marching  thiongh  a  dreary  wilderness  in 
chase  of  an  evor-fljing  foe  taxed  tlto  ondni'anco  of  all  concerned. 
Napier*8  light  horsemen  succeeded  in  surprising  seveml  of  Iho 
ro!)ber  bands  in  tlieir  own  encampmontji,  taking  many  prisoners 
after  a  short  Imt  6ercc  tight.  At  other  times  the  pri.soners  taken 
woru  chiefly  of  tho  four-footed  kind;  and  tho  number  of  camels, 
oxen,  sheep,  and  goaKs  which  fell  into  the  victor8*^handa  holpod  to 
bring  tho  struggle  to  an  early  close:  Day  by  day  the  robbers 
fonnd  iheraselvcti  more  and  moro  closely  hemmed  in.  In.  vain  did 
Hija  Khtln,  their  leador,  sook  to  escape  from  tho  snares  of  so  keen 
a  huntsman  as  Sir  C.  Napier.  Just  as  the  troops  were  making 
ready  to  storm  his  last  stronghoUl,  ho  had  the  wisdom  to  surrender 
it  on  the  only  terms  thon  open  to  him,  his  conquerors  mercy.  By 
this  time  lUl  the  Biliichi  loaders  save  one,  with  their  families,  their 
goods,  and  many  of  their  followers,  had  fallen  into  Napior's  hands, 
and  the  ItyiSMi  thus  read  to  these  robbers  they  were  not  likely  soon 
to  forget.* 

i'rom  that  time  forth  the  peace  of  Sind  was  broken  only  by  two 
or  three  border  raids,  for  which  duo  punishment  was  promptly 
exacted.  In  tho  early  part  of  1847  Sher  moliammad,  the  loiig- 
linntcd  "  Lion  of  Mirpftr,"  yielded  at  hist  to  the  fate  which  hud 
overtaken  all  his  follow  Amirs.  Tlirowiiig  himself  into  tho  hands 
of  Colonel  Lawrence,  he  withdrew  into  [wnceful  privacy  on  tho 
pension  granted  to  other  St^te-prisoners  of  hia  rank.  His  old 
chief,  Mir  Rustam  Khan,  tho  exiled  prince  of  Khairpur,  had  died 
the  year  before  at  Puna,  hoping  to  the  last  in  vain  for  some  redress 
of  the  wrongs  sustained  by  himself  and  his  brother  prinees  at  our 
hands.  The  appeal  which  their  Vakils  or  envoys  had  already  laid 
before  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  English  Govomment  met 
with  the  usual  fate  of  such  attempts  to  undo  the  accomplished 
fact.  It  is  nearly  as  hard  for  a  govoi-nment  to  surrender  its  ill- 
gotten  gains  as  for  a  j>ython  to  disgorge  Ids  half-swallowed  victim. 
If  Knglishmcn  privnt-ely  i"egrcttcd  the  injustice  done  to  the  Sind 
Amirs,  they  were  genemlly  far  from  loath  to  stand  upon  tho 
lulvantagc  thereby  won  for  themselves  or  thoir  new  subjects;  to 
let  bygones  bo  bygones,  and  keep  tbo  command  of  the  Lower  Indus 
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thoncoforth  in  English  hands  for  the  nUlmato  good,  they  hoped,  of 
tho  annexed  province. 

Napior,  at  any  rate,  did  his  best  to  govern  jastly  the  people 
entrnstod  to  bis  cure.  With  all  the  heavy  work  that  passed  daily 
through  his  bands,  it  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that  so  maeh  of  it 
was  done  so  ably  in  so  short  a  time.  Tlie  people  of  Sind  were 
relieved  of  no  small  part  of  their  old  6scal  burdens ;  the  power 
of  life  and  death  pasBcd  an-ay  from  the  bands  of  the  great  land- 
lords into  those  of  a  few  English  Commissioners,  checked  by  the 
6nal  vote  of  the  Governor  himself;  slavery,  torture,  the  right  of 
murdering  kinswomen,  were  all  done  away;  and  a  kind  of  rongh- 
and-rcady  justice  was  brought  home  to  every  door.  Tho  very 
robbers  who  had  just  been  leading  him  so  wild  a  dance  were  soon 
enlisting  by  scores  into  his  new  police.  Tho  revenue  sufficed  for 
all  civil  purposes ;  and,  in  shoi't,  but  for  a  few  acta  of  doubtfal 
jnstico  and  for  tho  chock  given  to  inland  trade  by  a  system  of 
transit  duties  less  sound  in  principle  than  consonant  with  xmtive 
usage,  there  was  little  to  blame  in  Napier's  management  of  a 
province  in  which  everything  had  to  be  ordered  anew  by  a  single 
governor,  with  tho  help  of  a  few  English  subaltoms. 

His  retirement  was  hailed  with  different  feelings  by  different 
classes  of  his  countrymen  in  India.  To  the  officers  and  soldiers 
under  his  command  he  had  endeared  himself  by  most  of  the  qualities 
which  mako  at  onco  a  good  general  and  a  thorough  soldier. 
Wherever  he  led  them  his  troops  wore  eager  to  follow,  proud  of 
serving  under  so  skilled  a  master,  happy  to  fight  or  sulFor  hardship 
besido  one  whose  example  spuiTcd  them  on  to  the  highest  pitch 
alike  of  daring  and  endurance.  Others,  who  know  him  mainly 
for  his  readiness  with  tongue  and  pen,  might  feel  an  amnsod  regret 
at  losing  an  eccentric,  if  hot'-hcaded  speaker,  a  writer  whose  general 
orders  were  unmatched  for  their  racy  English,  their  homely, 
hard-hitliug  humour.  Others  again,  of  various  classes,  would 
remember  him  only  as  tho  slanderer  of  Colonel  Outram,  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  press,  of  tho  civil  service  at  large,  as  a  rongh-tongued 
partisan,  an  overweening  boaster,  and  above  all  as  the  reckless 
helpmate  of  an  ambitious  Viceroy  in  a  scheme  of  conquest  which 
very  few  out  of  his  own  family  had  tho  conroge  to  defend.  Yet, 
with  all  luH  faults,  his  exce.sse8  and  shortcomings,  thero  was  no 
den}ing  his  exccllonco  as  a  soldier,  or  his  marked  succeas  as  a 
statesman  set  to  govern  a  nowly-conquered  realm,  to  bring  under 
one  rule  the  whilom  subjects  of  many  different  maBtors,  to  cst&b. 
lish  peace,  order,  uniform  law  among  races  either  new  to  any 
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legislative  curb,  or  elso  sore  with  natural  resentment  of  tlie  wrongs 
done  to  their  hereditary  mlers.  To  other  tokens  of  that  success 
may  be  added  the  testimony  borno  in  public  by  Lord  Hardingo 
himself  to  "  the  just,  firm,  and  able  manner  in  which  his  Excel- 
lency has  conducted  the  civil  administration  of  the  proyinco 
entrasted  to  his  charge." 
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TBB   OLD   OBOKR   AND   TBI    NEW. 


Covsncrons  among  the  Tictiins  to  an  ontbraak  of  cholnra,  wliich 
ravaged  many  parts  of  Wefitum  India  in  1845,  was  Colonel  Henry 
Robertson  of  tho  Bombay  Army,  one  of  those  eoMier-statesinen 
who  fill  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  records  of  tlio  Company's 
Bcrvico.  No  small  part  of  hia  long  Indian  carocr  had  been  epcnt 
in  the  civil  government  of  the  Maratba  provinces  annexed  to 
Bombay  after  the  war  of  1818.  During  a  sojonm  of  sixteen  years 
among  the  people  entmstcd  to  hia  charge,  Robertson  bad  woo  bo 
strong  a  hold  upon  their  hearts  that  when,  in  1843,  he  came  once 
more  to  Pdna  on  his  way  homo,  natives  of  all  ranks  and  creeds 
thronged  his  doors  honr  after  hour  for  several  days  to  got  one 
more  look  or  word  from  their  old  friend  and  "  father."  Ho  had 
not  long  rctomcd  to  India  with  recruited  health  and  fair  proapecta 
of  further  nsefnlness,  when  the  cruel  disease  which  slew  bo  many 
of  those  attacked  by  it  carried  him  off. 

To  the  same  class  of  Anglo-IncKan  worthicp,  the  men  whoso 
strong  personal  sway  has  done  so  muoh  for  the  muntonance  of 
oar  Indian  empire,  belonged  Colonel  John  Sutherland,  of  the  Snd 
Bombay  Cavalry.  When  Mouutstuart  Klphinstoue  was  Governor 
of  Bombay,  Sutherland  served  on  his  personal  staff.  Wo  next  see 
him  learning  the  duties  of  a  political  officer.  In  1833  he  became 
private  sccrctax-y  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  then  Deputy-Governor  of 
the  North- Weslom  Provinces.  A  few  years  later  his  commanding 
merits  had  won  him  tho  post  of  Political  Agent  for  Rajpntdna, 
that  great  clnster  of  Native  States  which  stretches  westward 
from  tho  Jnmna  to  tho  borders  of  Sliid.  A  clear  head,  a  large 
henrt,  a  masterful  will,  the  sweet  courtesy  of  his  manner,  ^the 
spotless  purity  of  his  life,  conspired  with  his  love  of  hard  work 
and  his  taste  for  all  lufinly  spurts  to  ensure  him  a  lasting  hold  on 
tho  respect,  the  affection,  tliu  co-operative  aid  of  those  Indian 
princes,  nobles,  and  stAtcsmen  among  whom  his  work  was  for 
many  years  carried  on.     In  his  efforts  to  advance   the  general 
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welfare  of  these  old  Bdjpat  States  lie  never  ceased  to  consult  the 
taatos  or  projadicos,  to  respect  tlio  indepcnclonce  of  thoir  high-bom 
rulers.  Without  bullying,  yet  without  trickery,  ho  persuaded 
them  to  reform  many  of  their  choriahod  laws  and  cust^nns  on  tho 
linos  marked  out  for  them  by  tliuir  Knglish  neighbours,  llis 
oonrt  of  delegates  from  tho  different  States  smoothed  the  way  for 
the  settlement  of  many  questions  bearing  on  tho  general  good. 
Ho  lived  to  see  Satti,  infanticide,  the  selling  of  children  for 
slaves,  and  other  like  remnants  of  olden  barbarism  condemned  by 
common  agreement  of  tho  K/kjp<Dt  nobles.  Yet  in  warring  against 
evil  he  never  overlooked  the  good  that  grew  up  with  it,  or  out  of 
which  it  sprang.  In  the  building  up  of  a  better  polity  ho  took 
care  to  retain  as  much  of  tho  old  foundations,  to  work  up  as 
much  of  the  old  materials  as  his  natural  good  sense  and  ripe 
acquaintance  with  native  usages  might  seem  to  recommend.  His 
almsdceds  were  great  and  many,  one  medical  college  in  particular 
having  owed  its  birth  in  no  small  measnro  to  Colonel  Sutherland's 
private  purse.  In  1843  iU-healtb  resulting  from  a  sunstroke  drove 
him  for  a  two  years'  fnrlough  to  tho  Cape :  yet  oven  there  his 
active  mind,  always  greedy  after  new  knowledge,  amused  itself  in 
discussing  the  character,  condition,  and  right  treatment  of  the 
Kaffir.  Bushman,  and  Hottentot  tribes  by  tho  liglit  of  his  old 
experiences  among  tho  Bhils  of  Central  India.  His  views  on 
these  points  were  expressed  in  an  able  memoir  written  for  the 
Bpocud  use  of  the  English  Government.  Another  memoir,  yet 
richer  in  the  fruits  of  special  knowledge  and  careful  study,  on  tho 
political  relations  of  the  North-Western  States  of  India  with  each 
other  and  with  the  British  power,  his  untimely  death  at  Bhartpur 
in  1848  alono  prevented  him  from  working  thoroughly  out.* 

Among  the  native  gentry  of  this  period  Dwjirkandth  Thjiknr 
did  not  stand  alone  for  deeds  of  large  charity,  or  of  public  nseful- 
ness.  In  1845  the  thriving  city  of  Bombay  saw  the  completion  of 
a  new  hospital,  built  at  tho  sole  cost  of  Sir  Jamsatji  Jijibhai,  tho 
rich  Parsi  gentleman  whoso  princely  charities  and  fine  patriotism 
had  already  won  him  an  Knglish  knighthood.  Another  great 
l>oon  conferred  by  the  Parsi  knight  and  his  noble  lady  on  their 
fellow-subjects  was  tho  now  causeway  bridging  over  tho  creek 
between  Mahim  and  Bandora,  a  work  involving  a  large  outlay,  of 
which  tho  Bombay  Government  defrayed  bat  a  more  fraction.  In 
the  same  year  largo  tracts  of  laud  iu   Lower  Bengal  were  buried 
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doop  in  tlio  flooiU  cansod  by  unusnally  heavy  mins.  For  some 
weeks  the  country  was  like  n  sea,  and  a  Guccession  of  hierb  tides 
in  August  had  tbreatoued  to  overwhelm  Calcutta  itself.  The 
consequent  auHoring  amon^  the  poorer  classes  was  great  nod 
widespread.  Crowds  of  starving  wretches  thronged  tho  roads  lo 
Calcutta,  ilany  a  native  woman  who  had  never  boforo  ventured 
outside  lier  own  village  might  be  seen  offering  her  last  trinkets  by 
the  wayside  in  exchange  for  food.  Among  tho  citizens  of  Calcutta 
and  the  neighbouring  gentry  not  a  few  came  forward  to  aid  tho 
Govornmont  in  ralicving  tho  general  distress.  Foremost  in  tho 
good  work  was  tho  hirge-hoai-tcd  Rajah  of  Bardwin.  In  ibo 
district  from  wbieh  he  took  his  title  the  Hoods  had  swept  every* 
thing  clean  before  them,  wrecking  the  villages  and  destroying  the 
means  of  sustenance  for  man  and  hnast.  At  his  own  cost  the 
Rajah  kept  some  fifty  thousand  sufferers  with  their  cattle  alivo 
for  live  days,  until  tho  floods  began  to  abate.* 

Onrinn;  tlieso  years  (|uiet  reigned  in  most  parts  of  British  India. 
While  Nipjil,  Afghanistan,  tho  Paujiib  were  seething  xvith  chronio 
unrest,  while  Oudli  and  tho  Nizihu'a  country  were  soffering  from 
tho  usual  curses  of  a  decaying  tyranny,  tho  gi-eat  balk  of  our  Indian 
subjects  were  following  their  wonted  pursuits  with  their  wonted  un- 
concern for  events  or  persons  outside  their  daily  oxporionce.  So  long 
as  the  great  Company  let  them  live  in  peace  and  enjoy  a  modest 
share  of  bodily  and  domestic  comfort,  they  had  no  very  lively  hank- 
erings after  a  change  of  rulers  which  might  only  end  in  the  change 
from  a  lighter  to  a  heavier  yoke.  Tho  average  peasant,  whoso 
wants  were  very  few,  and  whose  chief  enjoyment  was  a  pull  at  his 
hubble-bubble,  cared  for  little  beyond  the  right  to  till  his  fields 
and  gather  in  his  crops  at  a  price,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  which 
enabled  him  in  good  seasonn  to  pay  off  part  of  his  debt  to  the 
village  usurer.  Tho  artisans  and  shopkeepers  plied  their  several 
callings  in  peace  and  general  contentment  under  a  rule  which 
taxed  hardly  anything  but  their  salt,  and  which  strove  honestly 
to  put  down  all  forms  of  robbery  and  violence.  Merchnuis  and 
bankers  had  little  caTise  to  complain  of  a  Government  which 
aimed  at  removing  all  hindrunccs  to  honest  trade  and  raised  no 
part  of  its  revenue  at  their  especial  cost. 

It  was  only  under  new  or  increased  taxation  that  the  people 
anywhere  turued  restive.  At  Surdt  for  instnncei,  in  184^  the 
popular  murmuring  against  an  increase  of  the  tax  on  salt  ex- 
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ploded  in  a  serions  riot  wliicli  tho  troops  on  the  ppot  Gucceeded 
for  the  moment  in  putting  down.  Fresh  troops  were  ordered 
thither  from  other  stations;  hnt  meanwhile  peace  had  heen  pre- 
eerred  by  the  promptness  of  Sir  Robert  Arbuthnot,  the  Collector 
of  that  district,  in  delaying  the  enforcement  of  the  dreaded  impost 
pending  a  reference  to  Bombay.  In  a  like  spirit  Sir  George 
Arthor,  Governor  of  Bombay,  referred  this  qnestion  with  that  of 
town.dnes  to  the  Supreme  Government.  Lord  Hardinge*s  answer 
yielded  most  of  the  points  at  issue.  The  increased  tax  on  salt  was 
to  bo  lowered  by  one-half,  and  all  town-dnties  w(u%  to  be  done 
away  from  the  Ist  of  October.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Governor- 
General  went  still  farther  in  the  path  of  fiscal  reform,  by  decroe- 
ing  a  large  rednction  in  the  import  doties  on  foreign  salt.  This 
measure,  carried  out  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Wilberforoe  Bird, 
involved  a  probable  loss  of  twelve  lakhs  to  the  revenue  at  a  time 
of  some  financial  stress.  But  Lord  Uardinge  and  his  Council  had 
the  wisdom  to  brave  a  doubtful  risk  for  the  sake  of  lightening  an 
impost  which  tended  to  hinder  the  free  consumption  of  pure  salt 
by  tho  poorer  millions.  In  the  following  year  the  tradesmen  of 
Bombay  city  raised  their  voices  in  angry  protest  against  the  new 
■hop-tax  ordered  by  their  Government.  But  the  only  answer 
evoked  by  their  outcries  was  a  promise  that  tho  tax  should  be 
levied  with  perfect  fairness  and  with  a  due  regard  to  all  claimB 
for  special  relief.* 

For  the  trading  and  the  artisan  classes  new  fields  of  enterprise 
and  employment  kept  turning  up  from  time  to  time.  In  1845, 
three  years  after  the  first  st<»am  company  in  Western  India  had 
been  started  by  native  merchants,  a  new  line  of  steamers  began  to 
ply  between  Bombay  and  GujarAt.  About  the  same  time  the  citizens 
of  Snrat  formed  a  company  for  making  paper  with  Euro]>ean 
machinery.  A  like  process  for  improving  the  cotton  manufactures 
of  Gujarat  was  set  on  foot  by  a  native  gentleman,  who  did  not  see 
■why  the  raw  cotton  of  India  should  be  worked  up  by  Lancashire 
artisans.  A  year  later  the  steimiers  of  two  private  companies 
began  to  race  up  the  Ganges  in  useful  rivalry  with  those  started  a 
few  years  before  by  tho  Government.  Erelong  steam-power  was 
employed  in  stemming  the  currents  of  the  broad  Indus.  In  tho 
four  years  of  Lord  Hardinge's  rule,  the  number  of  stenra-engiucs 
set  at  work  in  collieries,  paper-mills,  sugar-mills,  and  other  such 
undertakings   multiplied   nearly   threefold.      The    coal-fields  of 
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Birbhrtm,  the  indigo -factories  of  TirKtit,  the  opinm-trad©  oJ 
Bahar,  the  tea-gardens  of  Asftam,  the  le&tbor-induRtrieB  of  Cawn- 
|»ore,  the  sugar-works  and  distilleries  of  Shahjahanpur,  the  dock- 
yoiils  of  Uombay  and  Maulmain,  the  looms  of  Delhi  and  Kaahniir, 
gave  emplovmont  to  larp:erand  larger  nnmljers  of  native  worknuti, 
clerks,  and  overseers.  In  the  pleasant  Dhiin,  or  Valley  of  Dhora, 
and  about  tho  lower  slopes  of  the  Ulmalayas  at  Kam^on,  hundreds 
of  acres  were  added  in  1847,  by  order  of  Government,  to  the  land 
already  planted  with  the  tea  which  somti  years  later  was  to  find 
a  steady  and  profitable  market  in  the  British  Islands.* 

Beneath  all  this  Khow  of  popular  well-doing  there  throbbed  the 
fever  of  much  social  discontent.     It  was  inevitable  that  a  foreign 
rule  which  knew  no  distinctions  of  class  or  creed,  before  the  law, 
which  excluded  all  classes  alike  from  any  real  share  in  tha  govern- 
ment of  their  country,  and  held  out  to  native  gentlemen  no  pros- 
pect of  high  command  in  the  raisks  of  tho  native  armies,  would 
bear  hard  on  numbers  of  men  who  under  native  rule  would  havo 
found  free  scope  for  their  ambition,  their  love  of  enterprise,  or 
their  social  pride.     Cut  there  was  other  "  matter  of  seditions" — 
to  use  Bacon's  phrase — which  our  rule  was  breeding  to  its  own 
hurt.     In  the  course  of  settling  the  land-revenno  of  the  North- 
Weat  Provinces,  for  example,  the  avowed  duty  of  the  Government 
to  "ascertain  and  protect  all  existing  rights  "  of  high  and  low, 
too  often  translated  itself  into  the  dnty  of  protecting  the  righia  of 
one  particular  class  alone.     The  "  poor  and  humble  villager"  was 
pretty  sare  of  retaining  his  ancestral  acres  on  condition  of  paying 
at  stated  times  his  due  share  of  the  revenue-assessment,  as  settled 
for  the  term   of    thirty   years.      But   **  the  rich  and  influential 
Talnkdar "  got   small    protection    from    tho   new  school  of  civil 
officers  for  any  rights  which,  however  sanctioned  by  long  pre- 
scription or  attested  by  a  chain  of  credible  witnesses,  he  might 
fail  to  establish  on  snch  evidence  as  alone  would  satisfy  tho  civil 
conrts.j-     The  benefit  of  a  doubt  in  his  favour  he  seldom  received. 
Happy  was  the  great  landlord  whose  title-deeds  could  bear  tho 
closest  scrutiny  of  judges  ready  through  sad  experience  to  suspiect 
a  fraud.     But  few  were  they  who  could  thus  clearly  prove  their 
claims  to  the  surplus  rcut^  of  the  villages  which   their  fathers 
had  held  befoi-e  them.     Conscious  of  a  good  cause,  bat  alive  to  the 
legal  flaws  in  their  titles,  Bome  of  these  Talukdars  no  doubt  re- 
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sorted  in  native  fashion  to  tho  process  of  forging  deeds  in  the  room 
of  those  which,  ihroagh  some  mischance,  might  not  ho  forthcom- 
ing. If  tho  trick  was  discovered  or  suspected,  no  mercy  was 
shown  the  offender,  however  fair  his  case  stood  on  other  gronnrls. 
The  Kimo  thing  wonld  happen  if  tho  Talnkd^r's  title,  how  strong 
FOC'ver  in  itself,  could  ho  traced  to  some  ancestor  who  a  century 
©r  two  before  had  won  it  by  nnfair  means. 

Nor  were  other  pleas  found  wanting  for  the  diaendo^vment  of 
Talukd.irs  whose  titles  might  seem  good  in  law.  *'To  oust  a 
Tdlukdar,'*  says  Kaye,  *'  was  held  by  some  young  Settlomont 
officers  to  be  as  great  an  achievement  as  to  shoot  a  tiger;  "  and 
the  war  against  him  was  waged  in  good  faith  by  men  who  erred 
only  from  excess  of  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty.  In 
their  eyes  the  Tilnkdar  was  a  public  enemy  who  lived  by  preying 
upon  his  weaker  neighbours,  the  old  village  Zamindars.  Thus  it 
happened  that  one  after  another  of  these  landed  chiefs  passed 
nnder  the  harrow  of  the  new  settlement  rules,  fortunate  if  he 
received  a  sum  of  money  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  rents. 
One  of  the  heaviest  sufferers  in  this  way  was  the  Rajah  of  Main- 
pnri,  whose  taluk  or  landed  estate  comprised  IH9  villages.  Ho 
came  of  an  old  family  conspicuous  of  lato  years  for  loyalty  to  onr 
rnlc.  But  his  enemies  called  him  an  imbecile,  and  charged  hia 
agents  with  all  kinds  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  The  Settlement 
officer  found  some  tlaws  in  his  title  and  reduced  the  number  of  his 
villages  to  fifty-one.  The  new  Hoard  of  Revenue  confirmed  the  rul- 
ing which  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  Robert  Hamilton,  had  disallowed. 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Robertson,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  set 
aside  the  Board's  decision  as  unjnst  and  hard-hearted.  No  clear 
proof,  he  said,  either  of  tho  Rajah's  miBmanagcment  or  of  tho 
ownership  claimed  for  tho  Zamindilrs  who  had  paid  rent  to  the 
Hajah*8  family  for  more  than  a  century  had  been  adduced.  To 
deal  as  the  Board  desii'ed  with  such  a  case  on  the  plea  of  adhering 
to  one  invariable  rule  "  would  not  be  reconcilable  with  good  feel- 
ing or  justice."* 

Robertson's  order  that  the  revenue  settlement  of  all  the  villages 
sliould  be  made  with  the  Rajah  only  was  never  to  be  carried  out. 
The  lievenno  Board  contrived  to  delay  the  settlement  of  the 
qnestion  until  Robertson  had  retired  from  ofBcc.  His  snccessor, 
Sir  George  Clerk,  who  belonged  to  the  same  old  school  of  kindly 
statesmanship,  found  himself,  after  a  few  months  of  oflBce,  driven 
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by  ill-health  to  make  his  way  home.  Before  the  end  of  1844  he 
had  been  replaced  by  Mr.  James  Thomason,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
moat  active-minded  civil  officers  of  his  day.  The  Rnjah's  case, 
which  had  linng  so  long  in  the  balance,  now  came  np  for  settle- 
ment before  a  tiovcmor  wlio  had  already  made  his  niarkas  a  leader 
in  the  new  school  of  civil  polity.  Mr.  Thomason  at  once  decided 
against  the  Rajah. 

The  resumption  of  rent-free  tenareST  and  the  summary  sales  of 
landed  property  in  payment,  whether  of  private  debts  or  of  arrears 
of  land  revenue,  were  other  grievances  which  helped  to  enlarge  the 
ranks  of  ill-wishers  to  our  rule  in  India.  In  every  province  which 
passed  under  Untisli  rule,  it  was  found  that  certain  portions  of  the 
land  had  boon  rrninted  to  their  holders,  past  or  present,  free  of  all 
chary^es  for  land-revenue.  These  rent-free  holdings  were  of  various 
kinds,  granted  at  different  periods  on  different  conditional  some  of 
them  for  one  life,  others  for  ever.  Under  the  native  governments 
some  of  these  grants  were  recalled  or  renewed  on  the  accession  of 
a  new  sovereign.  But  the  Company's  officers  were  at  first  content 
to  treat  all  such  tenures  as  sacred  from  the  tiscal  clutches  of  the 
State.  It  was  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  Permanent  Settle- 
ment of  Bengal  before  the  notion  of  attacking  the  immunities  of 
the  freeholders  began  to  root  itself  in  the  official  mind.  In  1828, 
during  the  last  weeks  of  liord  Amherst's  rale,  a  special  commission 
carried  on  the  attack  by  dealing  promptly  with  a  long  list  of  cases 
sent  up  on  appeal  from  tho  district  courts.  Numbers  of  free- 
holders quickly  fuuud  themselves  reduced  to  the  condition  of  rcnt- 
pnyiug  Zamiudars.  In  rain  thoy  pleaded  the  lapse  of  time,  tho 
rights  of  actual  purchase,  the  loss  of  old  deeds  through  mia- 
adventure  or  the  ravages  of  white  ants.  Tho  commissioners  with 
stern  impartiality  condemned  them  all  to  pay  rent  thenceforth  for 
their  holdings  on  pain  of  losing  them  altogether.  In  course  of 
time  the  same  process  was  applied  to  other  provinces  with  like 
results,  sometimes  in  tho  teeth  of  evidence  which  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  impugn.  Royal ^^r»j<i»«  and  other  authentic  documents 
became  of  no  account.  In  one  district  of  the  North-West  Provinces, 
according  to  Mr.  Robertson,  "  the  obligations  of  a  treaty  and  tho 
direct  orders  of  Govcrament  were  but  lightly  dealt  with  ;  and  in 
ell  a  total  disregard  was  evinced  for  tho  acts  even  of  snch  men  aa 
Wan-en  Hastings  and  Lord  LaVo."* 

There  was  reason,  of  course,  at  the  bottom  of  this  nid  against 
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rell^f^ee  tenures.  Inaconntry  where  the  revenue  is  drawn  mainly 
from  the  land,  all  such  cxcmpiionA  from  the  taxpayer's  common 
lot  are  obvioofilj  unfair  in  principle.  But  not  les«  obviona  waa 
the  hardship  icHicted  on  ho  many  families  by  the  prolonged  delay 
in  applying  a  sound  modern  principle  to  a  Hystcm  sanctioned  by 
old  use  and  wont.  And  the  principle  iteelf  was  enforced  through 
tricky  and  high-handed  processes,  which  lent  a  keener  sting  to 
the  grievances  of  those  who  suffered  for  the  general  good. 

A  grievance  yet  more  widely  felt  was  connected  with  the  powers 
of  sale,  entrusted  by  law  to  the  civil  courts.  The  landholder  who 
failed  to  pay  his  rovonuo-assessment  by  a  certain  date,  the  rayat 
who  ha<l  lost  an  expensive  law-suit,  or  had  run  into  debt  with  the 
village  usurer,  would  find  his  landed  property  put  up  for  sale 
under  a  decree  of  the  district  judge.  It  mattei*cd  little  whether 
the  claim  against  the  defaulter  were  large  or  small,  genuine  or 
fictitious ;  if  the  Court  decided  against  him  oven  for  a  few  shillings, 
he  was  liable  to  see  the  lands  which  his  fathers  might  have  owned 
for  centuries  sold  at  short  notice  to  tho  highest  bidder,  and  ho 
might  1»  thankful  if  the  new  landlord  r«tained  him  as  a  yearly 
tenant  on  some  pai't  of  his  lost  estate.*  In  this  way  a  lai^o 
number  of  estates  were  yearly  put  up  for  sale,  and  hundreds  of 
old  peasant  families  sank  to  the  level  of  English  farm-lalrourers, 
or  even  of  French  serfs  in  tho  eighteenth  century.  Some  of  the 
ousted  peasantry  took,  in  their  despair,  to  highway  robbery ;  othei-s 
were  fain  to  become  lifelong  bondsmen  to  the  usurers  who  had 
sold  them  up ;  all  of  them  helped  to  swell  the  current  of  disafTection 
whi<?h  was  oven  then  flowing  against  our  rule. 

The  spirit  of  enlightened  progress  which  Lord  Hardinge's 
government  did  so  much  in  many  ways  to  fostrcr,  provoked  tho 
antagonism,  open  or  secret,  of  all  whose  pride,  prejudices,  ur 
inturests  that  spirit  seemed  to  assail.  Tho  rival  priests  and 
ofEcvrsof  Brahma  and  Islam  resented  each  new  measure  of  social 
or  civil  reform  as  a  direct  attack  on  their  own  influence  or  on  the 
bnlwarks  of  tho  popular  creeds.  The  zealots  for  either  faith  saw 
their  cherished  beliefs  and  usages  doomed  to  crumble  away  and 
fall  beneath  the  advancing  tide  of  Western  cnlture,  enterprise,  and 
ini{>atience  of  Eastern  ways.  They  saw  the  young  men  of  Bombay 
and  Calcutta  already  exchanging  their  old  beliefs  and  customs  for 
tho  rices  and  the  varnish  of  a  foreign  civilization.  In  the  spread 
of  the  new  learning,  in  the  encouragement  openly  given  to  Christian 
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for  aale  for  foar  rupee".'' 
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missions,  in  tbo  suppression  even  of  slfivci-y  and  Satti,  in  the  efforts 
made  to  bring  old  laws  and  enstoms  into  baimony  with  modern 
principles,  thojr  read  the  signs  of  a  deliberate  plot  against  Uie 
religions  of  the  conntry,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  its  8piritn%t 
leadorB,  and  the  imraeraorial  sanctity  of  caste  rales.  Hindn  soience. 
learning,  laws,  and  religion  were  all  so  mixed  np  and  welde<l  to- 
gether, that  a  rent  mode  in  one  part  of  the  fabric  seemed  ineri- 
tably  fatal  to  the  whole.  Every  good  thing,  in  short,  done  or 
attempted  with  the  best  intentions  by  a  haDdfnl  of  Farangi  rv- 
formers,  was  sure  t-o  be  misundenitood  or  viewed  with  jcxdooa 
misgivings  by  all  whoso  spiritnat  training  or  worldly  interests 
arrayed  them  on  the  side  of  things  as  thuy  were, 

LordHardinge,  however,  had  Utile  time,  if  he  had  ev«n  tho  wilt, 
to  look  far  below  the  surface  of  passing  affairs.  An  npright  ruler 
nnd  an  honest  Knglishman,  his  best  energies  were  employed  on 
such  work  as  came  readiest  to  his  hand,  or  appealed  most  stmngly 
to  bis  heart,  his  conscience,  or  his  andcrstanding.  In  the  firet 
weeks  of  hismle,  at  a  timo  when  the  Native  army  was  still  seeth- 
ing with  discontent,  he  had  the  courage  to  annul  tho  order  by 
which  Lord  W.  Bentinck  had  abolished  flogging  in  the  .Sej>oy 
ranks.  His  Adjntant-Geueral,  Sir  James  Lumlcy,  and  many  old 
oCicers  of  tbo  Company's  army  shook  their  heads  strongly  against  a 
measure  which  some  deemed  hazardoas,  others  not  only  baxardons 
but  rotrogi-ttde  and  inhnraan.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  pleaded, 
not  without  reason,  that  no  good  substitute  for  the  lash  had  yet 
been  found,  seeing  that  the  number  of  Sepoys  yearly  punished 
under  the  Bentinck  code  had  greatly  increased  in  tho  past  ten 
years,  while  the  discipline  of  tho  army  had  been  falling  hack. 
And  strongest  argument  of  all  was  the  obvious  injustice  of  ex- 
empting the  native  soldier  from  a  punishment  still  kept  in  store 
for  his  British  comrade.  To  abolish  flogging  altogether  being 
beyond  his  power,  the  Governor-Genei-al  decreed  its  reappearance 
in  tho  Native  army.  It  was  a  bold  experiment,  but  tho  nioda  of 
applying  it  was  doKnod  so  cai-efulty,  and  its  seeming  cruelty  pc- 
daced  by  ao  many  checks,  that  the  punishment  of  tho  laah  soon 
became  almost  a  dead  letter.* 

Lord  Hardinge's  care  for  tho  Sepoys,  his  readiness  to  supply 
their  wants,  and  to  redress  their  just  grievances,  displayed  itself 
in  many  ways.  In  1845  the  native  trooj)8  serving  in  Sind  were 
granted  an  increase  of  pay  at  the  rates  already  prescribed  for 
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ArakAii,  In  the  following  year  the  snmc  concession  was  modo  to 
the  British  garrisons  in  tho  Panjab.  Another  boon,  in  the  Rhapo 
of  Imtling  money,  was  bestowed  on  the  whole  of  the  Native  army. 
Every  Sepoy,  moreover,  who  htid  a  salt  to  plead  in  a  civil  court 
■was  allowed  to  pnt  in  his  plaint  on  unstamped  paper.  The  pension 
S«poy8  disabled  by  wounds  in  action  was  liberally  increased. 
Tor  wore  tfao  wants  of  our  own  countrymen  forgotten.  It  was 
Xjord  Hardingo  who  firat  decreed  that  tbo  icit  of  tho  British  soldier 
should  bo  carried  at  tho  public  cost.  Following  Lord  Ellenborough'a 
lead,  he  founded  a  hill-sauitiiaum  for  British  troops  at  DagshAi, 
and  built  barracks  for  British  artillery  at  Sabathu.*  And  with- 
mt  his   powerful  support,  Colonel  Lawrence  would  hardly  linve 

icceodcd  in  getting  opened  neai*  Kosauli  that  Asylum  for  soldioni' 

kildren  which  bears  his  name,  and  perpetuates  the  memory  of 
his  noble  life. 

Economy,  however,  had  become  an  imperative  duty  after  tho 
closo  of  the  Sikh  war.  The  problem  set  before  tho  Governor- 
General  was  how  best  tu  cut  down  his  military  expenses  without 
impairing  liis  military  Bti'ength.  Early  in  18'i",  Lord  llardinge 
issued  an  order  for  re<lut!ing  tho  strength  of  oveiy  native  regiment 
of  foot,  from  1,100  to  800  men.  A  corre8}x»nding  reduction  was 
onJered  for  tho  cavalry.  Every  soldier  who  came  forward  to  take 
his  discharge  received  a  handsome  bonus,  and  none  was  discharged 
against  his  will.  A  number  of  polico  battalions  wure  disbanded 
and  their  places  filled  np  by  ** irregular"  corps.  No  officer,  native 
or  European,  was  shelved,  but  Sind  was  loft  to  the  care  of  a  nativo 
garrison  from  Bombay,  and  several  British  regiments  returned 
home.  By  these  and  like  means  Lord  Hardiuge  reduced  his  fight- 
ing strength  by  some  r»(>,000  men  ;  still  retaining  on  a  peace-foot- 
ing  more  than  that  number  in  excesH  of  tho  force  that  garrisoned 
India  in  1837.  And  iu  spite  of  all  rcduotions  he  could  still  point 
to  an  army  of  i>4,000  men  and  1240  gons,  light  and  hc^vy,  that 
kept  gua3*d  over  all  Upper  India  from  Meenit  to  the  Satlaj  ;  while 
his  Britit»h  troopH,  all  told,  were  still  l>,000  tilrongor  than  they 
had  been  ton  years  before.  More  than  a  million  a  year  was  thus 
sftved  to  tho  Indian  Treasury,  without  any  sensible  loss  of  military 
strength,  t 

In  view  of  tho  saving  thus  effected  and  of  tho  growing  revenue 
derived  from  the  provinces  on  tho  Satlaj,  Lord  Hardingo  found 
biffiself  free  to  prosucatu  some  of  those  public  works  of  which 
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India  stood  in  sore  need.  Chief  among  these  wa3  tbe  great  Ganges 
Canal,  a  work  first  planned  in  tlie  days  of  Lord  Auckland,  at  a  time 
when  tho  great  famine  of  1837  waa  Ktill  fresh  in  men's  memories. 
On  liis  way  np  country  to  Simla,  Lord  Auckland  had  marked  tho 
contrast  between  the  districts  which  had  suffered  from  tho  famine 
and  thofMj  watered  by  tlie  canals  which,  dating  from  the  old 
Moghal  days,  Imd  passed  into  a  more  tradition  when  Lord  Hastings 
cleared  them  out  and  restored  them  to  their  former  uses.  Captoio 
Cautley,  of  the  Uongal  Artillery,  projKised  to  make  a  new  canal 
which  shonld  inigate  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Ganges  from  Hardwar 
to  Allftlmhad.  Lord  Auckland  took  kiudly  to  the  scheme,  and  by 
tho  end  of  1839  Captain  Cautley  was  out  surveying  the  iicld  nf 
hiK  futcro  operations,  the  birthplace  of  his  ultimate  rpnown.  A 
few  months  later  tho  results  of  his  first  survey  were  laid  beforti 
the  Court  of  Dircctora,  whoso  hearty  adoption  of  his  plana  en* 
conraged  Lord  Auckland  to  begin  working  them  out  at  once,  under 
Cautley's  inanagomont,  with  the  aid  of  funds  supplied  from  the 
Indian  Treasury. 

After  Lonl  Auckland's  retirement  the  works  camo  to  a  fuU  stop. 
Lord  Ellenborongh  had  other  matters  on  hand,  and  presently  it 
became  a  question  whether  tlie  canals  already  existing  had  not 
done  more  harm  than  good.  Tho  malaria  which  seemed  to  brood 
over  the  districts  surrounding  Delhi  and  Kamal  was  directljr 
traced  to  the  canals  that  watered  them.  Kamal  itself  had  to  bo 
abandoned  as  a  Ktotiou  for  the  liengal  Army.  Mr.  Thomason, 
however,  the  new  Lieutenant-Governor,  Iiad  set  his  heart  upon 
the  completion  of  Cautley 's  undertaking,  and  his  pleadings  ffiU 
upon  approving  ears.  Lord  Uardinge  appointed  a  committee  to 
inqntro  into  tho  causes  of  the  Karniil  and  Delhi  fevers,  and  to 
consider  tbe  likelihood  of  similar  evils  flowing  from  tho  comple- 
tion of  tho  Ganges  Canal.  Tho  result  apjujarod  to  show  that,  under 
riglit  conditions  of  drainage,  course,  and  bank  levels,  the  new 
canal  involved  no  danger  to  the  health  of  the  people.  At  last,  in 
March,  lfl-l-7,  Lord  Hardingo  himself  insjiected  tho  works  at  tho 
head  of  the  canal,  and  at  once  resolved  to  carry  out  the  great 
project  with  all  due  despatch,  at  a  yearly  onthiy  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million.* 

The  idea  of  intrifducing  railways  into  India,  alike  for  military 
and  commercial  purposes,  found  in  Lord  Hardingo  a  steady  and 
powerful  advocate.     As  early,  indeed,  as  18-ti,  some  of  the  Bombny 
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citixons  began  forming  a  corapany  to  build  a  railway  from  the 
Western  capital  across  Salsetto  to  tho  Thai!  and  Bhor-Gliat  ronds, 
the  gi'cai  outlets  for  Ibe  up-coantry  traffic  in  cotton  and  other 
goods.  In  October  of  tbo  next  ^car  Mr.  Chapman,  as  un^ineur  for 
tho  now  company,  loft  Uoraltfiy  to  mark  ont  tho  host  lino  of 
gronnd  for  tho  Great  Indian  Peninsnla  Hailway,  Euid  to  test  the 
difficnltics  of  a  passage  over  the  lofty  Ghats  into  thy  rolling  plains 
lieyond.  Even  Madras  was  bi^ginninff  to  talk  almnt  a  railway  of 
its  own.  Meanwhile,  tlianksto  Lord  Hardinge's  special  ndvocacy, 
Mr.  Macdonald  Stephenson  and  his  staff  of  engineers  had  survoyeti 
the  ground  for  a  railway  that  shonM  link  the  capital  of  Bengal 
with  the  great  civil  and  military  stations  in  the  North-West. 
After  mnch  preliminary  talk  and  careful  balancing  of  opposite 
views,  tho  main  features  of  a  practical  scheme  were  emerging 
into  clear  outlino  before  the  closo  of  1844>.  In  respect  of  tho 
State's  sharo  in  such  undertakings,  tho  Govornor-Genorol  wont 
far  beyond  his  coUeagnes  in  tho  Council,  maintaining  that  tho 
help  to  bo  given  should  "  not  bo  limited  merely  to  tho  land,'* 
in  view  of  oil  tho  "advantages  which  the  Slate  would  derive 
from  rapid  and  daily  communications  between  Calcutta  and 
Delhi."  And  tho  Court  of  Directors  entirely  agreed  with  him. 
While  Mr.  Simnis  wiis  still  surveying  tho  ground  first  gone  over 
by  Macdonald  Stephenson,  the  Court  were  busy  settling  the  terms 
on  which  thrir  aid  should  be  given  to  the  now  undertaking. 
As  soon  as  half  a  million  sterling  had  been  paid  over  to  tho  India 
Honso,  thc3*  would  guarantee  the  sharcholdors  a  fixed  intorcst  on 
their  money  for  a  certain  numljor  of  years,  would  liud  tho  land  ro- 
rjuircd  for  the  railway,  and  allow  tho  company  to  import  their  stock 
sDd  materials  dnty-frco,  on  condition  that  tho  new  lino  should  be 
made  by  seftions,  that  the  railway  fares  should  fall  as  the  profits  roso, 
and  that  tho  rightof  purchasing  tho  lino  itstOf  might  bo  open  to  tlio 
Government  thirty  years  after  its  commoncomont.  A  liko  gua- 
rantee was  presently  offertid  to  the  Bombay  company.  Some  other 
points  were  reserved  for  fntnro  adjustment,  and  Lord  Hardingo's 
stay  in  India  was  already  drawing  to  a  close.  But  meanwhile  he 
had  marked  out  the  path  which  his  great  snccessor  was  to  tread 
with  freer  and  surer  foot." 

Amidst  tho  growth  of  the  railway  nmvement  Lord  Hardingo 
rclaxod  no  effort  to  improve  the  means  and  modes  of  tra\'el  in 
Bengal  and  Upper  India.     Before  ho  left  Inditi,  tho  groat  Trunk 
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Uood  from  Calcutta  to  Meerat  wns  nearly  completed,  save  for  a  few 
bridges  over  tbo  grwit  rivers;    and  the  journey  of    a  tKousaml 
miles  liy  carriage  to  Meemt  or  Dolhi  took  no  longer  than  a  fort- 
sight,  instead  of  a  month.     He  gave  his  strenuous  support  to  a 
plan  of  cheap  nniform  postage  on  letters  and  newspapers,  devised 
hy  his  Postmaster-Gcnoral,  Mr.  Tnylor,  and  sent  home  in  lb46  to 
await  the  final  orders  of  the  India  Jlonse.     In  the  same  year  ho 
helped  to  pa&s  through  his  Council   a  Bill  conferring  muaicip&I 
government  on  the  citiEcns  of  Calcutta ;  a  long  stop  forward  in 
the  path  of  sanitary  afi  well  as  oivio  reform.     Under  his  auspices 
tlio  trade  of  the  country  bocarao  well-nigh  free,  with  the  repeal  of 
town  and  transit  duties  and  the  reduction  of  a  doublo  to  a  siogle 
customs  lino  in  the  North-West  Provinces.    It  was  bo,  too,  who 
mainly  fostered  the  early  toa-cuUnro  of  India,  by   enabling  Dr, 
Jftmoson  to  start  his  first  plantations   in  tho  lower  HimalarM. 
Not  less  worthy  of  remembrance  was  the  part  he  bore  in  tho  pro- 
l>;rcss  of  tho  Grand  Trigonometrical  Survey,  the  care  he  look  to 
pro0er\*o  tho  choicest  monuments  of  Patban  and  Moglial  art,*  ind 
the  help  ho  gave  Mr.  Tbomason  towards  tho  founding  at  Rnrki  f"> 
tho  UpiHir  Ganges  of  a  college  for  the  training  of  civil  enginccf^^ 
native  as  well  as  Ki^lisb. 

One  of  his  last  public  acts  was  the  visit  to  Lncknow  of  whiou 
mention  has  already  been  made.  1  Ia<l  Wiijid  Ali  improved  thctinio 
then  granted  him  for  repontanco  and  reform,  he  might  have  U™ 
on  for  years  in  his  own  capital,  playing  his  own  music  to  »ug«<» 
his  own  inditing,  and  amufting  his  leisure  hours  with  tbo  carnal 
of  buffoons  and  dancing^rls.  On  the  side  of  Burma  nothiog 
now  had  happened  beyond  tho  despatch  of  a  friendly  but  fruill** 
mission  to  the  conrt  of  Ava.  In  Nipal  a  bloody  TOTolnlUW' 
prompted  by  tho  Queen,  \\:n\  been  followed  by  the  riso  to  poref 
of  the  young,  able,  and  daring  Jang  Bahadur,  whose  9ixoog  b*B^ 
and  skilful  statesmanship  were  to  win  him  the  respaot«  «tl<»g 
ihij  gratitude,  of  his  English  neighlKmrs.  L'ndor  Dost  Hohaiiuna^  * 
vigorous  sway  Afghanistjin  had  ceased  for  a  while  to  diaiaib  v" 
thoughtA  of  Kuglish  politicians.  At  home,  Mr.  Jamea  Wetr  Ha|!l^ 
tho  cliairman  of  the  Company  in  IS-i?.  an  eloquent  sfcftker.  of  nf* 
experience  in  Indian  affairs,  was  made  a  faoronat  for  his  euvio' 
SArricos,  parliamentary  and  other,  done  to  the  zvtiriag  GovtfB' 
meat  of  Sir  Kobcrl  Peol. 

IhirlDg  the  year  1847  several  changes  beaadoa  tbose  alrWf 
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named  had  t«kcn  place  in  tho  Iiigher  ranks  of  Auglo-Indian  fanc- 
tionaries.  Earlj  in  tho  jear  Sir  Goorgo  Pollock  tlirow  np  his  seat 
in  tho  Supremo  Council  and  left  Calcutta  for  the  last  time,  to  sock 
in  Kngland  that  health  which  a  year  before  ho  hod  tried  in  vain 
to  recover  at  tho  Capo.  His  placo  in  Conncil  was  filled  np  by  Sir 
John  Littler^  whose  services  in  the  Sikh  campaign  had  been  followed 
up  by  his  able  discharge  of  tho  duties  entrusted  to  tho  general 
commanding  at  Labor.  Sir  George  Clork  \v»A  been  installed  as 
Governor  of  Bombay  in  the  room  of  Sir  George  Arthur.  Beforo 
the  year's  end,  Lord  Ilardingo  himself  was  pix^paiing  lo  hand 
over  the  reigns  of  empire  to  his  chosen  successor,  tho  Karl  of 
Dalhonsio.  Ho  was  sixty  years  old  when  ho  landed  in  India.  In 
three  years  and  a  half  he  had  got  through  an  amount  of  hard 
work,  at  an  average  rate  of  ten  hours  a  day,  such  as  few  men  of 
his  age,  even  in  a  more  congenial  climate,  could  have  borne  bo 
steadily  for  such  a  time.  The  rest  to  which  he  was  looking  for- 
ward had  indeed  boon  hardly  as  well  as  honourably  earned.  Tho 
last  days  of  his  rule  wore  cheered  by  tho  hearty  welcome  which 
awaited  the  trnaut  on  his  return  to  the  capital  he  had  (jnittod 
two  years  beforo.  At  a  moment  of  great  commercial  suffering, 
oil  oloesos  of  every  race  combined  t^  pay  farewell  tributes  of 
respect  and  goodwill  to  the  ruler  who  had  dischargeil  his  manifold 
daties  with  noiseless  zeal,  imjiartial  GrmncsH,  and  wise  discretion; 
to  tho  statesman  whose  honest  efforts  for  tho  moral  and  mental 
advancement  of  his  native  subjects  had  won  him  a  sui-o  phuto  in 
their  gratefnl  memories ;  while  his  own  countrymen  honoured 
him  08  a  brave,  sucoosfifol  soldier,  trusted  him  as  an  upright,  pains- 
taking pnblio  servant,  liked  him  as  a  kind-mannered,  fmnk- 
spoken,  nnassnming  English  gentleman. 

The  good  Bishop  of  Calcntta,  Daniel  Wilson,  offered  to  subscrilw 
£200  towards  a  statue  of  the  viceroy  who  *'  had  crowded  into  ono 
short  administ ration  all  the  services  of  the  highest  order,  both 
military*  and  civil,  which  have  commonly  been  divided  among 
soveral  longer  ones."  No  Governor-General,  said  Henry  Lawrence, 
"over  more  decidedly  took  his  owm  line,  and  chalked  out  his  own 
course,  than  did  Lnril  Hardinge.'*  At  homo,  the  Court  of  Directors 
never  tired  of  praising  his  sound  judgement  and  his  zeal  for  the 
general  good;  while  tho  old  Duke  of  Wellington  loved  to  dwell 
on  tho  anselBshncss  of  liis  ancient  comrade,  in  Htooping  to  savo 
India,  as  a  lieutenant  acting  under  tho  orders  of  his  own  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.* 
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THE   OUTBHEAK   AT    MULTAS. 


0\  the  18th  JAnnftrj,  1848,  ninttlst  a  snccossion  of  fftrcwcU  clipora 
and  nalntes  from  tho  sboro  and  tho  slupping  in  tlic  Hughh,  Lord 
Hardingo  passed  down  tho  river  ou  his  way  homo.  His  staunch 
friend  and  trust}'  licuiouaui,  Henry  LnwroncOr  boro  hira  company 
across  the  sea.  Six  days  oarlicrf  on  tho  \'Z\)\^  tho  ^uns  of  Fort 
William  had  announced  tho  hiuding  at  Chnndp:il  Ghat  of  Har- 
diugtiB  groat  Buccossor,  whoso  name  was  destined  to  fill  a  foremost 
placo  in  tho  annals  of  BritiKli  India.  In  his  thirty'sixth  year, 
tho  yonngest  and  ablest  of  Peel's  colleagues  in  the  ministry  which 
had  lately  gone  out  of  power  was  chosen  to  fill  tho  highest  post  in 
tho  British  Empiro  outside  Great  Britain.  As  President  of  tho 
Board  of  Trude,  James  Andrew  Ramsay,  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  had 
ochiovod  a  noteworthy  succoss  in  dealing  with  tho  many  intrie-ate 
questions  evolved  by  tho  now  and  snddcn  growth  of  railway 
entorprisc  in  these  islauds.  Of  India  it4*elf  ho  liad  everything 
still  to  lorm,  but  tho  varied  talents,  the  forward  statesmanship, 
the  masterful  industry,  the  keen  aptitude  for  business  already 
displayed  by  him  in  a  narrower  sphoro,  gavo  strong  assurance  of 
his  power  to  grapple  anccessfally  with  the  now  work  tliat  lay 
before  him. 

For  the  first  few  months  of  his  ru!o  British  India  was  almoi 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  peaceful  settlement  of  its  own  domosiicT 
affairs.  The  new  Governor-General  entered  on  his  duties  during 
a  time  of  deoj)  commercial  j^loom.  In  the  Presidency  capitals, 
especially  at  Calcutta,  rash  trading,  some  dishonest  gambling 
with  rotten  securities,  a  reckless  rivalry  in  persounl  display^  helped 
largoly  to  bring  about  a  series  of  trade-failures  only  less  alarming 
than  those  of  18^^0.  A  year  of  special  disaster  to  English  trade 
at  home  ooul4  hardly  cud  without  seeing  a  heavy  blow  dealt 
at  the  trade  of  Eiiglnsid'a  great  dependency-  Tho  feilure  especially 
of  Messrs.  C<x;kerell,  Larpent,  and  Co.,  in  London,  followed  by 
the  crash  of  tho  Union  Bank  in  Calcutta,  sent  all  tho  f^u^gerbroad 
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6rms  in  India,  and  not  a  few  honscs  of  cstabliBUed  fame,  toppling 
over,  onr  after  [mother,  in  widely  huttful  ruin.  Other  houses, 
more  carcfally  nmnagod  or  Iobs  dependent  on  the  fortunes  of  more 
prominent  neighbours,  weathered  the  stonn  ;  but  the  mischief 
wronght  in  los8  of  charncter  for  many,  of  wealth  or  livelihood  for 
thousands,  of  much  usofal  workinfj  power  for  the  community 
at  Urge,  was  not  to  be  soon  forgotten  or  onbily  repaired.  Nor 
could  the  old  native  faith  in  English  honesty  help  receiving  a 
hard  shock  from  each  new  revelation  nf  the  blunders  and  misdeeds, 
the  dosporato  shifts  and  shirking^,  which  had  led  tip  to  the  main 
catastrophe,  the  collapse  of  the  Union  H\nk.  Some  of  the  first 
gentlemen  in  Calcutta,  merchants,  barristers,  public  officers  of 
high  standing,  were  proved  to  have  taken  part  in  dealingH  that 
bore  a  strange  rceemblance  to  vulgar  swindling.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  the  taint  of  immorality  was  hardly  visible  outaido 

jngal ;  in  the  cities  of  Madras  and  Honibay  fuw  bankruptcies  of 

»y  mark,  and  fewer  atill  of  a  dishonest  tenor,  were  recorded  at 
this  time.* 

On  the  23rd  of  February  (he  Marquis  of  Twoeddalc,  who  Iwid 
l«een  at  onee  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Madras,  with- 
drew from  the  scene  of  his  labonrs  and  his  religious  excesses,  to 
make  room  for  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  whose  successful  diplomacy 
in  China  had  fnlfilled  the  promise  of  his  earlier  fiorvicee  in  Sind. 
Tt  was  he  who,  in  1842,  had  nonclnded  the  trpaty  which,  crowning 
Gongh's  victories  in  the  Opium  War,  threw  five  Chinese  ports 
open  to  British  trade  and  transferred  Hong  Kong  for  over  into 
British  keeping.  As  Governor  of  Hong  Kong  for  the  next  two 
yMLTB,  ho  bad  always  striven  to  deal  justly  between  his  own 
oonntrymen  and  the  Chinese,  and  had  set  hia  hand  to  a  further 
treaty  in  which  the  new  relations  between  the  two  countrioa  were 
carcfally  and  clearly  sot  forth.  His  selection  for  the  government 
of  Madras  was  an  honour  dono  alike  to  Sir  Henry  hiraaclf  and  to 
the  Company  in  whoso  sorvioo  ha  had  achieved  his  first  distinc- 
tions. In  April  of  the  same  year,  184*?,  a  now  (iovomor  of 
Bombay,  Lord  Falkland,  took  the  place  of  Sir  George  Clerk, 
whoso  ill-healtli  had  once  more  brought  his  official  labours  to  an 
untimely  close. 

One  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  earliest  meAsaros  betokened  his  kindly 
Ihoughtfulness  in  matters  seemingly  of  the  snmlleat  moment.     Ho 

•  Trotter.  A  ilirerlur  of  the  Union  Bnnk,  »ho  raM  .-dso  it«  debtor  to  n  large 
Axnunot,  wu  forma])/  tn^pfiodod  by  tbc  Chief  Justice  of  TkiDgul.  Sir  Lawrcuce  Peel, 
£rom  bii  {lOBt  of  Muter  io  B'tuity  U)  tho  Syprene  Coait. 
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ordered  that  honceforth  ovory  Kuropean  barrai-k-room,  ][brai7, 
canteen,  xaainguard,  in  iho  plains  of  India  should  bo  faruifihod 
with  "jtnnkfths,"  and  with  men  to  pull  them,  at  the  pablic  cost. 
Nob  less  thoughtfal  for  a  higher  class  of  pnblic  servants  was  thu 
order  issued  in  April,  under  which  oil  miigistraios  and  other 
functionaries  Buod  for  acts  done  in  discharf^o  of  pnblic  dntica 
mij^ht.  upon  f^ood  reason  showQ  for  hucU  acts,  bt?  allowed  to  dmw 
on  Government  for  the  means  of  conductinj;  their  defoncc,  such 
advances  bcin^,  of  course,  repayable  on  failnro  to  xaako  their 
defence  good. 

But  for  the  last  fUckorinj^s  of  armed  resistance  in  the  Kliand 
jonglcR,  affairs  in  Madras  kept  flowing  with  their  accnsN^mcd 
BmoothncsB.  On  the  Bumbay  side,  tlie  chief  events  of  the  time 
wore  the  death  of  the  roigning  Hajah  of  Satara,  the  difioovory  of 
coftl-bods  on  the  Narbadda,  the  opening  of  small-eaase  coortfi 
under  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Erskino  Perry,  and  the  hanging  ut 
Tanna  of  Ragoji  Biingria,  leader  for  Beveral  years  past  of  a  hirgw 
band  of  Maratha  Dakait£,  whose  deeds  had  made  them  a  tonvr 
to  their  neighbours  and  an  codlcss  ti'oublo  to  the  police.  In  the 
Panjab  a  vigorous  campaign  had  boon  opened  again.^t  the  no%v 
form  of  Thaggi,  rife  among  tlic  lawless  men  who  haunted  ilio 
couulry  between  Labor  and  AmbfUa.  Working  in  gangs  of  six 
or  eight,  these  rufhans  attacked  small  parties  or  singlo  travellors 
in  lonely  places,  and  strangled,  or  otliorwise  blew  them,  for  thu 
sake  usually  of  a  few  rupees.  Before  April  some  thirty  of  them 
had  been  hunted  down,  and  as  many  more  were  being  hotly 
pursued  from  one  hiding-place  to  another.* 

With  this  exception  nothing  for  the  moment  seemed  to  raffle 
the  peace  of  the  Panjiib,  that  peace  of  which  Lord  Hai-dingeconld 
foresee  no  chance  of  an  early  rupture.  At  Labor,  Poshawar, 
Atuk,  Bannu,  Hazdra,  English  oflicoiR  wcro  quietly  drilling  Sikh 
and  Pathnn  regiments,  giving  lessons  in  good  government  to  grcHt 
Sikh  ollicials,  enforcing  a  rough-and-ready  justico  among  rudo 
tribt's  accustomed  to  obey  no  master  whom  they  could  not  jwr- 
Bonally  i-everc.  Already  had  Colonel  Henry  L.awronce  been  the 
means  of  establishing  throughout  the  Panjab  that  very  system 
of  low  uniform  ]>ostagc-ratos  for  which  India  was  still  to  wiiit  a 
few  years  longer.  In  March  the  new  Resident,  Sir  Frederic 
Cnrrie,  relieved  John  Lawrence  of  his  tompoi-ary  charge  at  Lohor. 
A  frontier  tribo  might  raid  across  tho  border,  a   fanatic   Akali 
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might  raise  tlio  old  war-cry  in  vain  from  his  tower  at  Amntsar,* 
and  the  rcstleSH  Qaoen-Motber  raip^ht  atill  weave  hor  plots  iu  the 
guarded  privacj  of  Shaikupnr ;  bat  no  Btgns  of  real  daugcr  had 
as  yet  become  visible  to  English  eyes. 

The  thnnderboU  fell,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  blue  sky.  When  Sir 
F.  Cnrrio  reached  Labor  the  Governor  of  Maltdn  was  already 
treating  with  the  Council  of  Regency  for  the  surrender  of  a  post 
which,  under  the  couditions  lately  impOBed  on  him,  ho  cared  no 
longer  to  retain.  Ho  disliked,  he  said,  the  now  GBcal  arrangcnjonta, 
his  healtli  was  giving  way,  and  his  life  was  embittered  by  family 
diHsensions.  Of  the  new  Resident  all  he  asked  was  a  Jaigir  for 
hinrtself,  and  some  guarantee  against  further  exactions  on  account 
of  the  post.  To  a  request  so  natnral  from  one  whoso  wealth  pro- 
voked the  suspicions  or  in6amcd  the  greed  of  many  rivals,  tho 
Resident  turned  a  deaf  oar.  As  for  tho  Lahoi*  Council,  nothing 
wonld  satisfy  them  short  of  an  absolntc  surrender.  At  longtb  tlie 
^mfiiucss  soomod  in  a  fair  way  for  settlement.  Mulraj  resigned  his 
H^tt  apparently  without  conditions,  and  n  now  governor  was 
'^(lointed  to  replace  him.f 

Iu  duo  time  tho  Sardar  Khan  Singh  set  out  for  MultAn  in 
company  with  his  political  agent.  Vans  Agnow,  of  tho  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  one  of  Lawrence's  chosen  helpmates  in  the  govem- 
mcsi  of  the  Panjdb.  With  him  marched  his  able  young  nssistant. 
Lieutenant  Anderson  of  tlie  Uombay  Fusiliers.*  Five  hundred 
men  of  all  arms  formed  an  escort  largo  enough  to  save  Mnlnij's 
dignity,  and  to  guard  the  new-comers  from  nil  ordinary  risks. 
On  tlie  18th  of  April  the  outgoing  DewAn,  or  Governor  of  Multuu, 
pftid  visits  of  form  and  hnsiness  to  tho  English  ofiBcers  encampetl 
at  the  Tdgarh,  a  kind  of  forti6cd  mosque  outside  tho  citiulel  of 
3lnltin.  Next  morning  Mulraj  surrendered  tho  fcrt  itself  into 
the  keeping  of  the  now  Govenior.  Leaving  two  companies  of 
Gorkhas  to  help  in  guarding  the  works,  after  a  few  cheering  words 
from  Vans  Agnew  to  Mulriij's  downcast  soldiery,  Kban  Singb'n 
party  set  forth  on  their  rutnrn  to  camp.  Ucsidothc  KngUtb  agent 
rodo  Wnlr.'ij.  Close  by  tho  outer  gate  of  tho  forti-ess,  Vans  Agnew 
was  suddenly  wouodod  by  a  spear-thrust  under  tho  arm,     Tlirown 


*  OnuiJa  Siagh,  ui  Alcili  or  Sikh  (anfttic,  boIioJ  m  bnilding  near  the  itrrat  tank 
of  Aiuritur,  Olid,  vith  the  help  of  a  few  followers,  faclil  it  ogaiiut  a  wbote  couipnoy 
[or  three  (Ia;s. 

f  AmiUra  *'  DalhoQiie'a  AdminlKlnitioti  r,f  lirltUh  XnilU/' 

"t  The  two  Bogliahmen  proceeded  most  of  the  waj  by  water,  thus  hcLvisg  no  time 
to  gain  ioflaence  over  the  escort  which  nmrrbed  by  land — (MallcAon). 
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from  bid  rearing  hoi'sc,  bo  tnrnetl  with  a  stick,  bi»  only  woapoo, 
npon  bis  rnffianly  nssftilant,  wbo  wounded  him  thrico  with  11 
sword  boforo  help  camo.  Meanwhile,  MulrAj  himftolf  had  ^llopod 
oS  to  his  own  pleasare-honBc,  tho  Amkhas.  Anderson  also,  as  bo 
rodo  np  from  behind  with  Kb;'in  Singh,  was  enddenlj  beset  by- 
foes,  who  fellod  bim  to  earth  with  many  cruel  slushea.  Carried 
all  bleeding  by  Khitn  Singh's  followers  into  the  Idgorb,  tho 
wounded  gentlemen  hoped,  with  tho  aid  of  their  escort,  to  bold 
that  place  until  the  Bucconr,  for  which  Vans  Agnew  wrote  off  at 
once,  could  come  to  them  fi-om  Dannn  and  BhAwalpur. 

Bat  the  treachery,  or  tho  cowardice,  of  Iheir  own  followers 
Bpeedily  put  all  hope  to  flight.  After  many  hours  of  suffering 
in  mind  and  body,  after  many  vain  appeals  to  Mnlr^jV  honour  or 
his  compassion,  to  the  ioyalty  of  his  troops,  to  tho  greed  or  the 
gratitude  of  their  own  escort — aftoraday  of  open  fighting  between 
the  guns  of  the  Idgarh  and  those  of  tho  citatlol,  their  little  strong- 
hold, desert-od  by  the  last  of  its  faithless  garrison,  was  forred  on 
tho  evening  of  tho  20th  by  a  crowd  of  yelling  savages,  eager  to 
fiulKb  tho  work  which  some  of  tbcm  hod  begun  the  day  before. 
It  was  not  much  that  tlioy  found  to  do  as  they  thronged  into  tlio 
dome*roofcd  ball,  where  Anderson  lay  already  dying,  bis  Iiaud 
pressed  in  a  farewell  grip  by  that  of  his  loss  hurt,  and  so  less  for- 
tunate, comrade.  Up  to  tho  latter,  as  he  sat  calmly  awaiting  tho 
issue,  rashed  a  hideous,  misshapen  monster  named  Gujar  Singh, 
waving  a  drawn  sword  and  bespattering  his  chosen  victim  with  tbo 
foulest  abuse.  "  Tou  can  kill  me  if  you  liko,  but  others  will  aveugu 
my  death,'*  were  Agnew's  last  words,  as  the  ruffian  raised  his  arm 
to  strike.  At  tho  third  blow  his  head  rolled  to  tho  floor.  His 
dying  comrade  was  then  backed  to  death  by  half  n  dozen  swonls. 
Their  mangled  bodies  were  dragged  outside  to  be  hacked  and 
mangled  anew  by  a  crowd  of  butchers,  lashed  into  over  worse  rage 
with  each  new  deed  of  superHuons  iusalt.  Tho  heads  of  tlin 
murdered,  flung  down  at  the  feet  of  Mnlraj,  were  afterwards  tossed 
among  the  raob,  wbo  smeared  them  with  gunjiowder  and  sot  them 
on  fire.  Even  after  a  late  and  soriy  burial,  their  remains  were 
twice  dug  up  for  the  sake  of  the  cloth  that  enwrapped  them.* 

What  share  Mnlnij  had  taken  in  this  sad  Imsiness  was  never 
dearly  ascertained.  Jlen's  hearts  are  seldom  quite  fathomable,  and 
those  of  Knglishmen  and  A.siatics  look  out  on  one  another  across 
broad  gnlfs   of  mutual   misunderstanding.      The   monies   which 
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Mulruj  had  lodged  in  the  Araritsar  treaanry  and  at  BandraR,  tlic 
arrears  of  trihato -which  he  had  i-emitted  to  Lalior  on  the  eve  of 
thift  very  ontbi-oak,  his  apparent  wish  to  bo  Tclicvcd  from  his 
ofTicial  daties,  all  this  seemed  to  bear  against  the  notion  of  a  plot 
orijjinatod  or  fnrthered  hy  himself.  John  Lawrence  certainly 
avowed  hia  belief  that,  up  to  March  of  thifl  year,  Mali*aj  had  shown 
no  tnict:s  of  a  wish  to  recall  the  stop  he  would  gladly  have  taken 
some  months  before.  In  the  previona  December  he  had  renewed 
to  Lawrence  himself  hia  prayer  for  relief  from  a  post  which  ho 
liiul  found  too  burdensomo  for  his  failinj,'  8tren}]fth  and  hia  sinking 
spirits  ;  on  the  understanding  that  his  purpose  shonld  he  kept  a 
secret  from  the  Labor  Conncil,  and  that  only  into  British  hands 
should  the  Mnltdn  province  be  made  over.  Unluckily,  the  secret, 
kept  by  LanTcnce,  oo^ed  out  a  little  later,  and  instead  of  an 
Englishman  settling  the  transfer  qnietly  with  the  Dewau,  a  Sikh 
Sardor  came  down  in  stAt«  from  Lnhor  to  displace  a  popular  ruler 
and  insult  an  embittered  foe.  In  the  confession  of  a  Brahman, 
afterwards  hangod  at  Labor,  not  a  woini  was  uttered  against 
Mnlraj. 

It  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  rcsnlt  of  his  Hrst  inter, 
view  with  tho  two  English  officers  fanned  into  flame  the  wrath 
engendered  by  the  arrival  of  his  Sikb  sucoessor.     He  had  partctl 

>m  the  former  on  the  18th  with  an  angry  frown  because  Vans 
Agnew  had  called  upon  him  to  produce  his  accounts,  not  only  for 
the  past  year,  as  he  had  ©xpectoil,  but  fir  the  previous  six  years. 
From  that  time  his  tbunghts  seem  to  have  taken  a  rovengefiil 
tarn.  On  the  day  when  tho  murdered  officers  entered  the  citadel, 
he  |)ersuaded  thorn  to  dismiss  a  portion  of  their  gnard,  although 
rte  declined  to  iX'duco  the  numbers  of  Lis  own  retinue.  It  seems 
jlear  at  any  rate  that  he  did  nothing  t4)  avert  or  arrest  the  crimo 
which  his  followers  carried  through  without  punishment,  but  not 
without  reward.  The  ruffian  who  murdered  Agnew,  the  soldiers 
who  deserted  hira,  were  decked  out  with  rare  trinkets  or  loaded 
with  rui^es.  Neither  before  nor  after  the  murders  did  Mu^rnj 
make  one  honest  effort  to  clear  himself  from  the  guilt  that  was 
soro  to  fasten  upon  bis  name.  His  one  letter  of  self-defence, 
writt<in  on  tho  U'tu,  contained  a  needless  warning  to  tho  wounded 
'officers,  and  told  how  ho  had  been  hindered  from  going  to  see  them 
by  the  threats  and  violence  of  his  turbulent  soldiery.  Instead  of 
f^oiug  to  sec  them,  bo  let  his  own  officers  fasten  a  war-bracelet  on 
his  wrist.  Next  morning  ho  moved  his  family  and  treasures  into 
the  fort  and  sent  out  manifestoes  summoning  the  people  to  riso  in 
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his  dofenre  agaiiiRt  their  foreign  mn^iors.  That  sAme  cTcning, 
wliilo  Agnew's  messengers  were  making  one  lost  ftpjioal  to  liia 
compassion,  his  oym  followers  were  setting  oat  on  their  errand  of 
Ijlood.* 

Whichever  be  the  tme  reading  of  his  prenous  condnct,  therecan 
bo  no  doubt  that  Muln'ij  wuh  jastas  tiDHwcrable  for  the  blood  bkcd 
that  evening  as  if  it  had  boon  shod  at  liis  own  express  bidding.  On 
thoimrt  he  played  in  aftorevcnta  there  ia  Htill  less  room  for  doabt 
The  coward,  if  such  ho  had  been,  ripened  into  the  loader  of  an  flTTDoil 
revolt.     Led  by  the  oounselH  of  dcRpair  and  fanaticism^  he  opeuly 
headed  the  movement  he  Ijad  hitherto  seemed  to  follow  ;  Bent  forlh 
his  nicfwengors  through  all  tho  province  to  stir  up   Sikh,  HindOt 
MuHalman,  to  a  holy  war  agaiuBt  tho  Farangi  ;  and  while  the  city 
was  j-et  rejoicing  over  the  butchery  of  two  helpless  Engliahmeo,  be 
and  his  ofBcors  were  making  all  hasto  to  strengthen  the  defeuce* 
and  r<»plcuish  tho  mflgazinoa  of  a  stronghold  whicli  FCanjik  Jjinj^li 
had  thiice  att-empted  in  vain  to  wrest  from  its  Afghan  master. 

While  these  things  were  happening  on  tho  Chinub,  Herbert 
Edwardes,  a  snbaltem  of  the  Bengal  Fuailiera,  was  engaged  in 
iiuishing  the  revenue  settlement  u£  Bannn,  a  border  district 
beyond  the  Indus.  A  hurried  note  from  Vans  Aguew  told  him  of 
his  countrymen's  cruel  plight.  Without  waiting  for  orders  from 
Lalior,  EdwardcR  threw  aside  hia  work,  got  together  as  many 
armed  men  as  he  could  at  so  short  a  notice,  and,  with  fifteen 
liutidrcd  soldiers  and  two  guns  marched  off  across  the  Indus 
towards  Multan.  By  tho  2&th  bo  had  entoi^ed  Leia,  the  chief 
town  of  tho  Sind  Sugar  valley.  Later  tidings  from  Multan  stayed 
his  stops,  and  the  near  approach  of  Mulraj  himself  presently  drove 
liim  hack  across  the  river.  Erelong  Colonel  Cortlandt,  with  two 
thousand  Pathiins  and  six  guns,  was  hastening  to  the  help  of  his 
bold  yonng  comrade.  After  taking  a  fort  or  two  and  beating 
n  rebel  force  by  the  way,  Cortlandt  on  the  20th  May  joined 
Edwardes  at  a  critical  moment,  in  front  of  a  larger  army,  which 
tho  two  stmightway  attacked  and  routed  with  heavy  loss.  By 
this  time  Edwardes  knew  that  his  letters  and  tlioseof  tbe  Resident 
at  Labor  had  met  with  a  prompt  and  welcome  answer  from  the 
loyal  Nawab  of  Bhnwalpur,  whoso  dominions  bordered  tbe  ^atlaj 
to  the  east  and  sonth  of  Multan.  A  strong  force  of  hi&  warlike 
Daudputrast  jiresently  crossed  the  river  on  its  ermnd  of  timely 
succour.     Kelioved  from    further   pressure   on  theii'  front,  azkd 
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Btroiagt honed  by  froah  rvcmitfl  from  boyond  the  Indus,  Edwnrdcs 
and  Cortlandt  marched  forwai*d  in  the  fierce  Jnno  beats  t«  join 
hands  with  their  new  ally.  On  the  18th  June,  at  Kinairi,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Chin:ib,  some  twenty  miles  from  Multun,  the 
allied  forces,  abont  9,000  strong,  with  ten  small  guna,  were  nttackod 
by  Mulriij,  whoso  strength  in  men  and  guns  equalled  theirs.  The 
fight  which  followed  lasted  from  early  momiDg  till  |»afit  two,  going 
hard  for  a  time  against  the  allies,  whone  right  giving  way,  left 
Edwardes  on  the  other  flank  exposed  to  alarming  odds,  until,  at  the 
right  moment,  two  fresh  regiments  whicli  Cortlandt  had  brought 
across  the  river,  with  six  gnnB,  cam©  up  and  quickly  turned  tho 
scale  against  the  insurgents.  Six  guns  and  much  camp. equipage 
fell  into  the  victors'  hands,  while  tho  vanquished  flud  in  disorder 
up  to  the  walls  of  Multan,  leaving  hundreds  dead  or  dying  behind 
them.  Three  hundred,  killed  or  wounded,  was  the  price  paid  for 
a  victory  duo  hardly  leas  to  Edwardes's  patient  daring  and  strong 
personal  sway  than  to  tho  timoly  appearance  of  Cortlandt's  gnus. 
But  tho  annivcr.Hary  of  Waterloo,  as  Edwardes  wrote,  was  not  a 
day  on  which  Englishmen  could  be  beaten  ;  and  an  officer  who 
had  fought  on  tho  Satlaj  under  Oough  and  helped  to  pnt  dOwn 
rebellion  in  Kashmir  was  not  likely  to  discredit  his  training  in 
circumstances  which  might  have  proved  too  strong  for  an  untried 
fioldicr.* 

till  advancing,  and   taking  more  forts  by  tho  way,  the  allies 
strengthened  on  tho  28fch   by  4,000   Sikhs,   whom   Shaikh 
Imumuddin,  tho  pardoned  leader  of  tho  Kashmir  rebellion,  had, 
in  token  of  his  loyalty,  brought  np  to  their  aid.     In  despair  nt  )tis 
i  late  reverses,  at  the  growing  split  between   Sikhs  and  Moham- 
I  madans  which  had  givutly  thinned  his  ranks  of  tho  lattor,  Mulnlj 
•was  ready  to  treat  with  his  opponents  if  only  his  life  wore  assnrwl 
him.     Ho  waM  bidden  to  yield  at  discretion.     For  a  moment  ho 
I  steemed  to  acqaiesco  in  a  dcmtuid   tlmt  sounded  like  his  duutli- 
I  warrant.     His  councillors  were  summoned   to  hoar  hia  purpose. 
I  Some  of  his  mora  faithful  friends  were  bidden  to  celebrate  bofoi*c- 
!  liand  the  funeral  rites  of  their  doomed  chief.     iiutMabamj  Singh, 
the  outlawed  Guru  who  had  narrowly  osca|iod  seizure  at  Pathankdt, 
I  had  since  found  his  way  to  llultun,  where  hia  holiness  and  fanati- 
ciam  were  sure  to  cast  their  spells  over  the  minds  of  his  impres- 
sible countrymen.     Taking  new  heart  from  this  man's  counsels, 
Malraj  onco  more  appealed  to  tho  chances  of  battle  against  the 

*  Bdwanlca's  "Tear  on  the  Panjitb  Frontier." 


doom  he  had  so  nearly  accepted.     On  the  Ist  of  Jaly  he  had  mmo 
twelve  thousand  men  with  eleven  gnna  drawn  ont  for  battle  hj 

Sftduwiin,  nut  far  from  Jlultan,  face  to  face  with  ei^'htecn  thousand 
of  the  allit's  wndor  I'Mwawles,  Cortlandt,  Imamuddin,  and  the 
bravG  young  Luke,  who  had  jnst  taken  charge  of  the  Daudpotrw. 
After  a  mutual  cannonade  of  some  hours,  the  dashing  charge  of 
one  of  Cordandt's  regiments,  led  by  a  bold  yonng  volunteer  named 
Qain,  settled  the  question  against  Mulraj.  His  troops  quailed 
before  the  advancing  line ;  and  the  si^ht  of  their  leader  knocked 
by  a  ronnd  shot  from  off  his  fallen  elepliant,  turned  their  qnailinji 
into  panic.  They  6ed  like  scared  sheep  towards  Mnltan,  foHowtd 
np  close  to  its  wiUls  by  an  unsparing  foe.  Two  of  their  guns  wrrc 
taken.  Mnlraj  himself,  recovering  from  the  shock  of  his  fall,  hiul 
ridden  off  at  the  head  of  his  flying  troops  to  shut  himself  up 
within  a  fortress  strong  enough  to  stand  a  regular  siege. 

To  Sir  F.  Currio  it  had  long  since  become  clear  that  therisiBir 
at  Maltfin  was  only  the  mistimed  prelude  to  a  movement  of  far 
wider  scope.  Fi*om  the  first  he  had  foreseen  the  need  of  prompt 
measures  to  suppress  an  oatbreak  which  might  else  grow  into  a 
widespread  revolt  In  view  of  Sikh  treachery  at  MultJin,  and  vl 
possible  if  not  imminent  danger  at  Lahdr,  he  shrank  indeed  on 
second  thoughts  from  despatching  any  of  the  troops  that  might  be 
needed  for  the  safety  of  his  own  capital.  But  before  the  end  ol 
April  he  had  strongly  urged  Lord  Gough  to  send  off  a  sufficicnl 
foreo  of  troops  and  sioge  guns  from  Firozpur,  which  was  only 
sixteen  marches  from  Multiin.  Had  his  ad\*ico  been  followed,  had 
he  himself  dared  to  act  upon  the  strength  of  his  own  convic- 
tiouH,  thero  might  have  been  no  second  Sikh  War.  But  Lonl 
Gough  declined  at  that  season  of  the  year  to  send  his  troops 
forward  on  an  enterprise  so  dangerous  to  their  health ;  Lord 
Dnlhonsio  declined  to  differ  from  his  Commandor-in-Chiuf ;  and 
Sir  F.  Currie  bowed  for  a  time  to  the  verdict  of  higher  anthonty 

During  the  month  of  May,  liowevcr,  clearer  tokens  of  the  mif* 
chief  brewing  cropped  np  nndor  the  Resident's  eyes.  Karly  in  the 
month  LahtSr  was  disquieted  by  evil  rumours,  based  on  the  dis- 
covery of  a  plot  in  which  some  of  the  Sikh  Sardars  and  the  ever- 
restless  Qucen-Motbcr  were  found  to  have  taken  part.  Followinp 
nj)  the  clew  first  given  by  some  native  officers  and  sergeants  of  the 
7lfi  Irregular  Horse,  the  Resident  was  enabled  on  the  8th  of  May 
to  order  the  seizure  of  fifteen  criminals,  chief  of  whom  wore 
Gonga  Ram,  the  Quoen-Mother's  Fati'/,  and  one  Kanh  Singh,  lalo 
colonel  of  Sikh  artillery.    These  two  woi'c  presently  banged,  while 
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ft  third  arch  plotter  Bftvorl  himself  from  tho  gnllowB  Vy  a  timely 
confession.  It  appearu  that  emissaries  had  been  goin^  about  tam- 
pering, not  alwnjs  valnlir,  with  the  native  troops,  by  whoso  aid  thp 
platters  hoped  to  carry  out  a  general  massacre  of  British  ofliccra 
in  Lah($r.  Out  of  seven  thousand  Sepoys  not  more  than  twenty 
Trero  fonnd  unfaithful  to  their  salt.  One  member  only  of  tho 
Lah(5r  Council,  Toj  Singh,  stood  clear  of  all  suspicion.  Of  tho 
Rani's  guilt  there  was  so  little  doubt  that,  in  order  to  kocp  her  out 
of  temptation's  way,  she  wag  can-ied  off  under  a  strong  escort  from 
her  retreat  at  SliaikiSpur  to  that  common  goal  of  exiled  Indian 
potentates,  Banaras.* 

Among  those  who  from  the  first  had  called  for  prompt  action  at 
•31  hazards  against  Mulraj  was  John  Lawrence,  tho  Commissioner 
of  Jalaudhar,  whose  soldierly  instincts  were  in  warm  sympathy 
with  ihc  hold  movements  of  the  eager  and  rcsourccfal  Edwardes. 
If  his  warnings  were  disregarded,  ho  kept  at  any  rate  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  dangers  that  might  threaten  his  own  province.  Soon 
after  the  failure  of  the  Labor  plotters  a  cci'tain  i.ruru  or  Sikh 
priest,  MabarAj  Singh,  who  had  gathered  round  him  many  bnndreds 
of  ill-arracd  but  zealous  followers,  threatened  a  mid  into  Jalandhar 
from  the  neighbouring  hill-fort  of  Pathank<5b.  Within  that  pro- 
vince were  many  who  might  have  rallied  round  a  leader  of  their 
own  faith  and  nation.  But  the  fords  of  the  Biyila  were  closely 
watched  by  Lawrence's  police,  with  the  aid  of  Wheeler's  Sepoys  ; 
and  tho  insnrgont  bands  wore  presently  scattered  by  tho  troops  of 

friendly  chief. t  The  Guru  himself  got  away,  qb  we  have  seen, 
trt  brew  more  mischief  elsewhere.  Some  of  his  papers,  soizctl  in 
Labor,  implicated  several  Sikhs  of  ]*ank  or  monied  infiuenco  in  a 
plot  to  imprison  the  two  Englishmen  slain  at  ilnltitn  as  the  first 
ctop  to  a  general  rising  of  the  Sikhs.  At  Peshawar,  where  Major 
George  Lawrence  of  Kibul  renown  kept  gnard  over  English 
interests,  Sikh  fanatics  were  beai'd  denouncing  the  Farangis  and 
calling  npon  tho  troops  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Firuzshahr  and 
Sohr/ion.  Emiswiriea  from  MnltAn  were  alrendy  at  work  in  the 
PeshAwar  valley,  and  Major  Lawrenco  gladly  availed  himself  of 
Sir  F.  Cnrries  permission  to  enlist  a  regiment  of  Mohammndan 
Pathans  as  a  counterpoise  to  tho  Sikhs,  whom  ho  no  longer 
tmstcd.J  It  was  clear,  indeed,  that  a  widespread  disafTection 
vaitod  but  the  right  occasion  to  burst  forth  in  violent  deeds. 

*  Aroold ;  Trotter, 
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And  sllU,  both  in  India  and  at  liomc,  iho  cry  woa  that  eTeiything 

before  tho  cold 
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weather.* 

On  the  receipt  of  Edwardes's  pmyer  for  reinfoi'cenients  after  the 
battle  of  Kinairi,  Sir  F.  Carrie  took  conn&ol  with  Major  Napier  of 
tho  Bengal  Engineers,  whoso  opinion  that  Multan  could  then  bc 
taken  with  the  help  of  an  infantry  brigade  and  thirty  siege  gnne, 
tallied  with  the  Resident's  own  belief,  and  with  the  firm  conviction 
of  the  two  officers  who  in  a  few  weeks  had  cleared  the  Dcmjat  of 
rebels  and  driven  ilulraj  >xick  to  the  shelter  of  his  own  fortress. 
If  tho  Resident,  wrote  Rdwardes,  would  only  send  "a  few  hoary 
guns,  a  mortar  battery,  sappers  and  miners,  with  Major  Napier 
to  head  them/'  and  a  few  regular  rcg^raonts  under  a  young 
brigadier,  "we  shall  closo  MnlrAj's  accoiinta  in  a  fortnight,  and 
obviate  the  nocesaity  of  assembling  fifty  thousand  men  in  October." 
But  the  Resident's  desire  to  help  Edwnrdes  in  a  Rcheme  whoso 
boldness  might  have  insnred  its  success,  was  still  checked  by  Lho 
cooler  if  leas  convincing  arguments  of  Lord  Gongb,  whoso  steady 
refusal  to  move  his  troops  at  that  season  found  entire  support  in 
the  council  room  of  Calcutta.  The  Governor-General  himself  was 
slow  to  realize  the  true  meaning  of  events  so  lightly  regarded  by 
men  to  whoso  jndgemcntand  experience  he  might  well  defer.  For 
the  present,  therefore,  no  troops  were  sent  forward  eave  those 
which  the  Sikh  Rsjnh,  Sher  Singh,  had  led  off  from  Lah6r, 
avoweilly  to  help  in  crushing  tho  rebellion  which  they  were  reoUy 
destined  to  reinvigorate.  The  Resident  knew  that  such  troops  could 
not  be  trusted ;  but  thcii*  presence  at  tho  capital  was  a  constant 
danger,  and  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  plonder  of  Multiin  might 
overpower  their  patriotic  zcal.t 

With  tho  news  of  the  victory  at  Sadusain,  however,  tho  Resi- 
dent's mind  was  made  np.  Edwardes  declared  that  ho  had  got 
to  the  end  of  his  tether,  and  that  now  was  the  tiino  to  strike. 
Without  further  reference  to  tho  military  Chief  at  Simla,  Sir  F. 
Currio  took  upon  liimsfilf  to  get  tho  necdfnl  reinforcements  ready 
for  service.  Lord  Dnlbousiu  acquiesced  in  bis  agent's  scheme,  and 
oven  Lord  Gough,  while  holding  to  his  former  views,  cheerfully 
applied  himself  tu  the  task  of  strengthening  the  Itesideut  s  hands. 
About  the  end  of  July  two  columns  of  a  licld-forcc  nearly  Hcveu 
thoasand  strong,  n  third  of  it  English,  set  out  from  Lahtjr  and 
Firozpur  under  tho  command  of  an  able  artillery  officer,   Major- 
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General  Sampson  Wliish.  The  Englifeh  troops,  with  a  stej*o-trom 
of  thirtj-foar  gunw,  miulo  tho  most  of  tbeir  way  by  wdtor,  while 
tho  nativo  troops,  including  the  horse-artillory,  marched  as  they 
best  could  ovar  tho  stin-driod  sandy  plains  bordering  tlio  Satlftj 
and  the  Chinjih.  In  spite  of  tho  heat  and  other  bngheara  that 
bannted  the  official  mind,  neither  colnmn  suffered  much  in  health 
on  '\U  way  down.  On  the  ISth  of  August,  Horvey's  Lah6r 
Brigade,  accompanied  by  Whish,  came  within  sight  of  tho 
rebellions  Rtronghold,  after  routing  a  small  body  of  insurgents 
two  days  before.  %  tho  i-Uh  the  whole  of  the  fiold-forco  had  taken 
up  its  ground  before  Multan,  except  tho  siege-guns,  which  only 
cumo  into  camp  on  the  4th  of  Seiitomhor.  On  tho  very  next  day 
tho  garrison  of  MnUdn  were  summoned  in  the  Queen's  name,  not 
in  tliat  of  tho  Labor  Council,  to  sarronder  tho  place  on  a  promise 
of  free  departure  for  all  save  JIulnij  himself  and  a  few  of  his  chief 
UBOciatcs.  After  a  grncc  of  twenty-four  houra,  which  led  to 
nothing,  some  mortars  already  pointed  wore  opened  against  tho 
town,  and  the  siege  had  fairl}*  begun. 

The  summons  to  surreiidor  was  unhappily  worded  for  its  ap- 
parent purpose.  It  meant,  if  words  mean  anything,  that  al! 
semblance  of  native  rule,  as  rc-establislied  by  Lord  Hardingo,  had 
ceased  to  exist ;  that  tho  young  heir  of  Ranjit  Singh  was  no  longer 
recognized  even  as  titular  sovereign  of  his  father's  realm.  To  tho 
fiercer  spirits  in  Mnlbin.  to'  Shor  Singh's  soldiers  in  our  camp, 
to  the  Sikh  Sard;irs  and  people  everywhere,  Bucb  a  summons 
carried  with  it  a  direct  challenge  to  renew  tho  struggle  which  had 
ended  so  distkfitrousty  in  1840. 

TTie  walls  of  the  fort,  a  mile  all  round,  about  forty  feet  high, 
■nd  thick  in  proportion,  were  strengthened  by  thirty  towers  and 
■nrrounded  by  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide.  Below  tljo  fort  lay  tho 
Trallcfl  city,  whoso  circnmference  was  about  two  miles.  Two  thou- 
sand pickp»I  troops  garrisoned  tho  fortress,  while  ten  thousand 
more  guarded  the  town  and  tho  entrenched  works  outside.  Fifty- 
two  guns  defended  the  walls,  crowned  tho  old  brick-kilns  near  them, 
or  lay  hidden  among  tho  trees  and  enclosed  gardens  that  begirt 
tho  fort,  itself  .standing  high  above  the  surrounding  plain.  The 
allies,  in  all  alwut  'J8,000  strong,  had  t!ikei»  up  their  gi-onnd ; 
Whi*h*s  brigade  at  two  miles  from  tlio  eastern  angle  of  the  fort, 
tho  troops  of  Kdwardcs  and  Lako  a  little  nearer  to  the  80uth>east, 
ImAm-nd-din's  KashmiriH  about  as  far  to  the  south,  and  ijhor 
Singh's  Sikhs  a  little  further  to  tho  west.  It  was  a  motley  army 
thus  brought  together;  bat  under  good  loading,  in  spite  of  tho 
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advantage;;  which  timo  had  given  Mnlnij,  it  might  erelong  bare 
thoroughly  discharged  its  errand,  but  for  the  treachery  that 
lurked  within  its  ranks. 

On  the  7th  of  September  some  of  the  heavy  guns  and  mortare 
were  planted  about  twelve  hundred  yards  from  the  city  walls. 
Conntermatiding  his  orders  for  an  early  assault,  General  Wbish 
resolved  to  work  his  way  by  regular  approachea  For  some  days 
his  troops  wore  engaged  in  digging  trenches  and  driving  tho 
enemy  from  their  advanced  posts.  In  tho  latter  attempt  they 
were  not  always  successFuI,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  12ih  a 
grand  attack,  led  by  Brigadier  Hcrvoy,  on  all  the  outworks  in  his 
front,  issued  in  a  victory  which  brought  our  batteries  within  six 
hundred  yards  of  the  beleaguered  town.  Heaps  of  slnughtertxl 
rebels  filled  the  intrenchmcnts  which  llcrvey's  stormcrs  had  won 
with  tho  loss  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  killed  and  wounded. 
Next  day  a  fierce  but  fruitless  onset  was  made  by  tho  enemy 
against  KdwanleaV  camp.  On  the  14th  an  outwork  called  tho 
Hamand  Gharri  was  carried  by  the  besiegers,  whose  batteries 
would  now  bo  frco  to  fire  unchecked  both  on  fort  and  town. 
Everything  looked  woU  for  a  happy  issae  to  tho  work  so  well 
begun.  But  treachery,  sudden  if  not  quite  unexpected,  was  to 
wrest  tlio  prixe  fronx  hands  just  reaching  out  to  grasp  it.  Tho 
Hajah  Sher  Singh  had  been  rcquosttxi  to  take  his  troops  out 
from  camp  to  thruo  different  points  commanding  tlio  neighboar* 
hood  of  Multiin.  He  movcil  them  out,  bat  only  to  march  live 
thousand  good  soldiers,  mostly  Sikhs,  with  six  gnns,  over. in  a  body 
to  the  hostile  camp.  The  revolt  of  his  father,  Chatar  Singh,  the 
roproachos  of  his  o>vn  men,  the  distnififc  of  himself  implied  in  tlio 
order  just  given,  all  worked  together  to  turn  a  wavering  ally  into 
an  open  foe. 

Yet  weM-nigh  to  tho  last  had  Edwardes  given  Sher  Singh  credit 
for  tho  loyalty  that  depends  on  self-interest.  Mnlnij,  on  tho  other 
hand,  kept  his  now  friends  at  arm's-length  until  he  could  make 
qaito  sure  of  their  friendly  pnqioscs.  Before  ho  had  got  rid  of  his 
first  misgivings,  tho  besieging  army  had  ceased  to  annoy  MaltAn. 
On  tho  15th  of  Seplfinbur  tho  trenches  were  deserted,  the  guns 
withdrawn,  and  the  allied  troops  set  in  motion  towards  a  safer 
campiug-groanij  at  Sunij-khund,  about  seven  miles  off  on  the  road 
leading  to  Bhawalpnr.  Tho  rotroat  was  accomplished  without 
other  loss  than  that  of  camp  stores  and  some  ammunition. 
Strongly  intrcnche<i  on  his  now  giMund,  his  troops  in  good  hualth, 
spirits,  and   discipline,  with  a  navigable   river    bandy  for    hi& 
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supplies,  tho  British  general  could  afford  to  wait  fortlio  i*einforco- 
mcntfl  which  lie  knew  mast  shortly  come. 

By  this  time  indeed  the  local  outbreak  had  swollen  into  some- 
ke  a  national  rovoH.     Tho  flame  of  rcbclliun  was  spreading 
rer  tLo  Land  of  tho  Five  Rivers.     At  Lahor  some  of  the 
Silch  chiefs  had  heen  an'cstcd  ;  nearly  all  were  closely  watched. 
Tho    palace   itself,    in    which   dwelt   tho   young   Maharjija,    was 
yarded   by  an  English  regiment.     British  Sepoys  were   sent  to 
ffarrison  tho  strong,  the  holy  fortress  of  Oovlndgarh,  which  over- 
looked (he  tanks  ajid   tomplus  and  crowded  streets  of  Amritsai*. 
At  Peshawar  George  Lawrence,  tho  worthy  brother  of  John  and 
Henry,  was  striving  against  hope  to  keep  his  own   province   fj-ue 
from  the  Uro  which,  already  raging  in  the  Ilazara  country,  was 
roon  to  sweep  across  tho   Indus  np  to  tho   mouth  of  tho   Khaibar 
Paas.     Early  iu  August  ho  hanged  aa  emissari'  from  Mulraj  who, 
after  seeking  help  in  \-ain  from  the  Amir  of  Kabul,  had  tried  to 
fttir  np  thi»  Yusafzai  clans  on   the   I'anjjib  frontier  against  tho 
Knglish.     Chatar  Sini^'h,  tbo  Sikh  (iovernor  of   llazdra,  having 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  iu  his  own  province,  was  summoning 
ti)  his  aid  the  garrison  of  Bannu  and  the  Sikh  troops  at  I'eshawar. 
Over  the  latter  Major  Lawrence  still  held  some  moral  sway  ;  bu& 
Baanu  joined  tho  revolt,  and  erelong  Dust  Muhammad,  mistaking 
English    inertness   for  want  of  power,    was  pledging   himself    to 
moke  common  cause  with  his  ancient  foes  in  return  for  tho  resti- 
tution of  that  fair  province  which  Hanjit  Singh  had  wrcbted  from 
Afghan  hands.     With  the  shrewd  but  volcanic   Amir  of  Kal)nt 
the  old  longing  to  regain  possession  of  Peshawar  was  still,  in 
Ivaye's  words,  *'  tlie  madness  of  a  life."     In  July  ho  had  rejected 
the  overtures  of  Mnlriij  on  the  plea  of  loyalty  to  the  English 
alliance.     But  now  he  agreed  to  send  a  forco  through  tho  Khaibar 
in  aid  of  tho  inveterate  foes  of  his  creed  and  country  against  tho 
power  whose  arms  had  onco  before  driven  him  from  his  throne,* 

So  strongly  was  the  tide  setting  against  ns,  that  oven  the 
politic  ruler  of  Kashmir  was  declared  to  be  wavering  in  his  allo- 
giance  to  tho  British  rule.  Erelong  tho  storm  reached  its  height, 
The  rising  of  the  Bannu  troops  enabled  Chatar  Singh  to  take  tho 
Held  with  a  force  against  %vhith  Nirholson  and  Abbott  with  their 
raw  levies  could  make  but  little  head.  Tho  timely  succour  which 
Herbert  bi-ought  fi-om  Peshawar  to  tho  strong  fort  of  Atak  on  tho 
Indus,  thwarted  for  a  time  tho  efforts  of  tho  Sikli  leader  to  gain 
poucaaion  of  bO  important  a  post.  Lawrence  had  asked  iu  vain 
*  Sir  U.  LiwrraoG ;  Arnold ;  TrolUr. 
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for  tho  help  uf  11  brippade  from  Labor;  but  tlirongh  many  ftiutions 
■weeks  his  tact  and  courage  still  kept  tho  Peshawar  garrison  from 
open  revolt.  Against  treachery,  howovor,  like  that  displayed  by 
Dost  Mohammad*a  brother,  Snltin  Mohammad  Kfian,  he  strove  io 
vaift.  That  wily  Afghan,  whom  Henry  Lawrence  had  restored  to 
..freedom  and  io  tho  enjoyment  of  hia  estates  in  Peshawar,  was  now 
proving  his  gratitude  by  plotting  with  the  Sikhs  against  Henry's 
brother.  On  the  24th  of  October,  George  La^Tenco  and  his  small 
porty  were  flying  for  their  lives  from  tho  HesideDcy  towards 
Kohiit  under  an  escort  fnrnifihed  by  the  arch-traitor  himself. 
Soon  after  reaching  Kohi'it,  the  false  friend,  who  had  solemnly 
vowed  to  protect  them  from  all  enemies,  agreed  to  deliver  them 
and  their  families  into  tho  hands  of  Chatar  Singh.  The  salat«  of 
honour  and  tho  reupoctful,  the  frieudly  greetings  which  awaited 
Lawrence  outside  Pcshdwar  were  tho  prelude  to  a  captivity, 
shared  by  Mrs.  Lawrence,  which  lasted  until  the  following  March. 
By  tho  end  of  October  only  a  few  brave  Englishmen — Herbert 
in  Atftk,  Abbott,  Nicholson,  and  Taylor  in  tho  highlands  between 
the  Indns  and  tho  Jhiiara — still  held  together  the  last  shrods  of 
British  influence  outside  Labor  and  tho  camp  of  General  Whish. 
Left  to  their  own  resources,  especially  to  their  skill  in  taming  to 
account  the  traditional  hatred  between  Sikh  and  Mubammmlan, 
these  men  long  stood  amidst  tho  dangers  that  grew  around  thctn 
with  a  courage  all  tho  hardier  us  their  hopes  declined.  Nicholson 
hail  to  lido  off  at  last  with  a  few  Pathan  horsemen  for  Labor,  and 
Horhort  was  presently  overtakon  in  a  bootless  effort  to  cheapo 
from  a  stronghold  full  of  traitors,  through  a  country  besot  with 
foes.  But  tho  other  two,  with  better  fortune,  held  on  through 
tho  worst  of  tho  storm,  and  bolpcd  in  duo  time  to  clinoh.  the  fi^d 
overthrow  of  tho  insurgents'  arms.* 

In  September  tho  flames  of  revolt  had  spread  ovonto  Jahindhar, 
where  Sikh  pnosts  and  leaders  diligently  stro^'o  to  rouse  tho 
people  against  their  new  masters.  But  the  plotters  reckoned  with- 
oat  John  Lawrence.  Under  the  leadership  of  one  Ham  Singh, 
sou  of  the  lUjpiit  Wazir  of  Mirpur,  armed  bodies  of  Sikhs  and 
highlanders  mustered  strongly  in  tho  hills  aromid  Mlrpxir  and 
Pathank<)t.  At  Lawrence's  urgent  request  troops  wore  at  onoc 
despatched  to  tho  scat  of  danger.  Major  Fisher's  column  routed  the 
insurgents,  and  took  their  stronghold  at  Shahpur.  Roinfoived  by 
fresh  lc\-ie8.  Ram  Singh  once  more  defied  the  British  power  from 
the  heights  overlookiog  the  town  of  Mirpni-.  Lawrence,  who  had 
•  Sir  a.  Uwrenoe  ;  Trotter. 
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reached  tho  place  with  a  few  local  levies,  wns  for  attackinf^  tho 
enemy  at  once;  but  Fisher  could  not  move  without  further  orders 
from  Brigadier  Whocler.  At  lost,  on  tho  19th  of  September,  tho 
attack  was  opened  by  Fisher's  rcppilars  in  concert  with  Hodgson's 
Sikhs  and  a  few  hundred  Hdjputs  lent  by  same  friendly  hill-uhiefa. 
After  a  short  bat  sharp  fight  tho  shattered  uncmy  fled  in  uttur 
rout  towards  Kashmir.  H^m  Singh  himself  got  clear  away,  bat 
the  bulk  of  hia  followere  wero  either  slain  or  captnrod  in  the 
jungles  by  tho  men  of  Ferris's  hiJl-eorpa.* 

By  thifl  time  events  were  clearly  IcaJiog  up  to  a  eonsummation 
which  Ijord  Dalhoiisie  had  liitberto  deprecated,  bnt  which  many 
of  his  coantrymon  eagerly  desired.  Loi-d  Goagh*8  invincible 
dislike  to  a  hot-weather  campaign,  the  Govcruor'GeneraVs  willing- 
ness to  accept  tho  judgement  of  an  old  soldier  against  the  bolder 
pleadings  of  a  young  one,  the  blindness  of  his  Council  to  tho  ti*no 
moaning  of  events  so  far  away,  all  concurred  to  bring  on  a  crisis 
which  famished  tho  Government  with  very  good  cxcuso  for 
taking  over  the  sovereignty  of  tho  Panjali.  Tho  delays  which 
bccmed  inevitable  at  Simla  and  wiso  at  Calcutta  begot  only  worse 
disorders,  now  temptations  in  the  country  ruled  by  the  ministors 
of  Dhnlip  Singh.  Had  Edwardes,  Cortlnndt,  and  their  bravu 
ally,  Bhawal  Khdn,  been  duly  reinforced  in  May  or  June  the 
rebellion  might  have  Ijocn  confined  to  Multjtn.  Had  a  few 
thousand  troops  been  sent  l>etiraea  into  the  Hazdra  country, 
Chatar  Singh  would  have  been  ballled  in  his  designs  against 
Peshawar,  his  son  might  have  kept  true  to  tho  stronger  side,  and 
Ilia  Afghan  neighboui's  would  hardly  have  chosen  to  ally  thcm- 
selvcs  with  their  ancient  fooK.  On  tho  other  hand,  it  may  ho  said 
that  the  crisis  which  delay  had  hastened,  the  prompter  mcaRure? 
urged  by  Edwardes  and  Currie  wonld  only  have  postponed.  Tho 
Sikhs  wero  everywhere  chafing  against  the  new  rule,  which  placed 
the  noble  Khiilsa  and  the  hateful  Mohammadan  on  tho  same  level 
of  forced  obedience  to  tho  white-skinned  heretics  who  sat  in  tho 
high  places  onco  filled  by  the  barons  and  councillors  of  llanjifc 
Singh.  Beaton  at  Sobruon,  but  unsubdued,  surprised  into  sub. 
mission  by  the  treachery  of  their  own  loaders,  won  upon  for  a  time 
by  the  moral  greatness,  the  fine  personal  atraosphero  of  a  Henry 
Lawrence  ;  hut  alarmed  or  disgusted  by  the  reforming  zeal  of  his 
subaltema  and  assistants,  they  had  yet  to  learn  that,  even  iu  the 
absence  of  their  virtual  master,  the  fabric  ho  had  helped  to  roar 
was  not  BO  easy  to  overturn.  It  annoyed  them  to  see  those  hardy 
*  Halleton  :  Trotter. 
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strangers,  wliose  very  presenco  was  an  oyosoro  to  a  proud  people, 
carrying  out  their  good  intentions  with  so  small  regard  for  tho 
fuc'Ungs,  tho  idcan,  or  tho  projudicoH  of  their  now  cHcnta.  Tho 
sight  of  llajor  Napier  and  his  sniTeyors  going  to  and  fro  with 
theodoHtofl  and  measuring-chains  aroused  their  fears  of  further 
cncroivjhmunts  on  their  crippled  ri^^hts  and  liberties.  And  thns, 
with  their  hands  already  clutching  at  tho  hilts  of  their  prizcil 
swords,  tho  Rikhs  wero  just  in  the  mood  to  draw  those  sworda  at 
the  first  summons  of  leaders  who,  like  Shcr  Singh,  addressed 
tliem  in  tho  name  of  an  imprisoned  queen,  an  insulted  religion,  a 
kingdom  maimed  and  trampled  under  foot  l»y  tho  tyranny  of 
violent  and  canning  foreigners.  At  the  well-known  cull  to  arms 
all  hut  a  faithful  tind  coohheaded  few  rushed  into  that  path  of 
open  insurrection  which  it  had  now  hocome  their  duty  as  well  as 
their  delight  to  follow.* 

Dy  the  24th  of  8opt«mbor  General  Whish  had  finally  taken  u[ 
tho  ground  ho  meant  to  hohl  until  tho  time  came  for  renewing  th» 
siege  of  Mnltdn.  Freed  by  their  desertion,  or  his  own  act,  from  th> 
remainder  of  his  Sikh  allies,  he  had  little  to  fear  now  for  his  trooj^ 
from  the  craft  or  the  courage  of  Mulnlj.  The  enemy  might  seek 
to  harass  him  by  frequent  cannonadinga  and  sudden  attacks  on 
weak  point^s  or  detached  parties,  by  attempts  to  cut  off  his  supplies, 
by  tampering  with  his  native  soldiery,  by  daring  plots  against  bis 
own  life  or  those  of  Edwardes  and  his  officers.  But  Mulraj  on  the 
whole  got  far  worse  than  he  gave.  The  steamers  on  the  Chinab 
intercepted  many  a  boatload  of  warlike  stores  bound  for  Maltio ; 
four  hundred  camels  hidon  with  grain  fell  into  the  bands  of 
ISdwardes's  Pathdns  ;  and  two  lakhs  of  rupees  sent  from  Lah6r  to 
Sber  Singh  wero  bronght  into  the  British  camp  jnst  as  AVIiish  was 
alx)ut  to  borrow  of  his  Bh.lwalpur  ally.  If  a  few  bundreiJ  of 
Cortlandt'b  men  deserted  in  a  body,  the  rest  remained  staunch ; 
while  Muhaj  was  wenkoncd  early  in  October  by  tho  retreat  of  Shcr 
Singh  with  all  his  troops  from  u  fortress  whoi-o  the  old  distrust  of 
a  friend   so  lato   iu  declaring  himself  was  rekindled   by  a  letter 

•  Kaye  ;  ArnoU  ;  TmUer.  *'  In  tho  finl  place,"  wrote  Shor  Singb,  '*  U107  hin 
brukcQ  Ibe  treaty  by  itnprisoaiDg  and  Mnilioj*  away  to  UinJustaii  the  Malidrtioi.  ib« 
mother  of  ber  people.  Secondly,  the  nice  of  Sikhi,  the  childreo  ef  the  Mahi/ijt 
(Kanjit  Singh),  have  BnlTered  eo  much  from  tbeir  lyrnoDy,  that  oar  very  religion  \u 

beno  taken  away  from  us.     Thinllj,  llie  Vingdom  haa  loet  iU  fortntT  repot* 

Tlic  Khiilsaji  must  now  act  with  all  ihoir  heart  and  bouI Let  tht-m  nar^ 

all  Karangia  whcDcver  they  may  find  them,  auJ  cut  oil"  the  posts.  In  retuin  for  thii 
Borvicc  Ihoy  mill  by  recompensed  l.y  the  farour  of  the  holy  Uuru,  l.y  incieaM  A 
rank,  and  by  ilittiribation  of  rewards," 
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addressed  to  Hhe  Sikh  Rajah  by  the  ciiifly  Edwardos,  hat  delivered 
to  Mulriij,  with  the  writer's  own  connivance,  by  one  of  those  Kpics 
whose  twofold  treachery  Edwardos  felt  no  scrapie  in  taniiiiif  to^ 
the  best  advantage.*  Ab  soon  as  the  bait  took,  Sher  Singh 
marched  away  to  raise  the  Khdl&a  war>cry  farther  nortb,  and  to 
vindicate  the  Khalsa  faith  by  plnnderin;^  the  villages,  duHliinf^  tho 
temples,  heavily  taxing  the  wares,  and  vexing  or  taking  tho  lives  of 
Mohanunadan  dwellers  on  the  way. 

After  his  dopartarc,  which  tho  English  general  mode  no  attempt 
to  hinder,  Mnlraj  sjient  tho  rest  of  October  in  strengthening  his 
post,  recruiting  hia  forces,  and  Iwating  about  for  fresh  allies. 
Emboldened  by  tbe  general  aspect  of  affairs,  by  the  growth  of 
bia  own  garrison,  by  tho  inactivity,  the  seeming  weakness  of  his 
foes,  he  attempted  to  besiege  the  latter  in  their  turn.  In  tho 
first  days  of  November  his  advanced  batteries,  planted  along  a 
drj'  catial  outside  tho  city,  so  annoyed  a  part  of  our  camp  that, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  silence  them,  it  was  resolved  to  clear  tho 
nnisance  away  with  the  bayonet.  Before  the  hour  for  attacking 
had  come,  on  the  morning  of  tho  7th,  Edwardes's  outpost-s  were 
fiercely  assailed  by  the  foe,  whose  numbers  bud  just  been  increased 
by  tho  sudden  treachery  of  Imlf  a  regiment  of  Cortlandt's  Sikhs. 
A  sharp  hand-to-hand  fight  was  going  against  Edwaidcs,  when 
Cortlandt  called  on  hia  own  men  to  prove  their  loyalty  then 
and  there.  With  a  shout  they  bounded  fonvard,  and  to  their 
aid  presently  came  the  fierce  Daudpntms  of  lihiiwalpur.  Driven 
bock  from  tho  works  they  had  nearly  woe,  the  assailants  wcro 
hotly  chased  to  their  own  trenches  by  men  whom  an  hour  before 
£dwardos  himself  durst  not  have  asked  to  follow  him  in  aid  of  tho 
work  cut  out  for  Brigadier  Markham. 

By  this  time  a  strong  column  of  all  arms  was  marching  under 
that  oQicer  across  Edwardes's  front  to  turn  tho  enemy's  left, 
A  timely  charge  of  Major  Wheeler's  horse  cIoai*cd  the  way  for 
Markham's  infantry,  as  it  swept  onwards  in  oven  line  npon  the 
intrenchments  in  the  enemy's  rear.  At  the  same  moment 
Kdwardes  brought  his  own  men  into  line  along  tho  canal,  and 
tho  two  commanders  pressed  on  to  finish  their  appointed  task. 
Of  the  six  guns  within  their  roach  not  one  rctarned  to  MultAn. 
Tbe  enemy  fled  in  wild  disorder,  leaving  many  hnndiods  slain  or 
diwihled  on  the  field.  After  the  victory  of  Sunij-kbund  the  British 
goncml  had  no  mure  attacks  to  fear  from  his  balllcti  foe  during  the 

*  Bdvordes. — lu  thin  loUcr  G<)wardc9  pret^DilcJ  to  tiiuik  iiia  fricDcl,  Sbcr  Slogb, 
for  brlpiog  him  to  deceive  Uolny. 
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-weeks  that  still  preceded  the  renewal  of  the  siege.  While 
Edwardes  and  Lake  kept  the  roads  open  to  the  Satlaj  and  the 
.Chin&b,  the  loyal  Shaikh  Imam-ad-din  was  driviiig  the  robela  out 
of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Jhang.  While  Robert  Napier 
and  his  pioneers  were  laying  np  hngo  store  of  fascines  and  gabions 
for  the  coming  siege,  the  rest  of  the  troops  had  leisure  enough  to 
watch  the  changeful  humour  of  events  elsewhere,  to  wonder  at 
the  strange  delay  in  launching  the  Bombay  column  from  Kohri, 
to  discuss  the  recent  meeting  at  Pesh&war  and  the  chances  ag^nst 
Herbert's  holding  out  long  at  Atak ;  to  speculate  on  G-ulab  Singh's 
motives  for  sending  troops  under  Colonel  Steinbach  towards  tho 
JhiFam,  and  to  follow  tho  movements  of  Lord  Cough's  army  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Eavi  to  the  ground  where  it  rested  after  the 
fight  of  SAdulapur  * 

*  Bdwardes :  Trotter. 
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TuE  coUapso  of  thosiego  of  Multan  liad  awakened  the  British  antho- 
ritie«  from  Uieir  prolonged  elnmlicr.  A 1  wpfo  army  was  straiglitway 
ordered  to  ajssemble  at  Firuzpur,  while  a  Btuallor  force  of  Bombay 
troops  wae  to  nmstor  at  Rohri  on  tho  Indus  for  an  early  march 
upon  Mnltjin.  At  Calcutta  tho  Govemor-Goiioral  shook  himself 
free  from  all  past  doubts  and  dulusiona,  pub  the  Bengal  Army  at 
once  on  a  war-footing,  wrote  home  to  explain  tho  need  of  prompt 
action  npon  a  largo  ficalo,  and  foUowod  up  his  acceptance  of  tho 
challenge  Sung  at  him  from  all  parts  of  the  Panjub  by  hurrying  up 
Ihc  Ganges  toward8Ambala»lhe  groat  northern  station  at  the  foot  of 
tho  Simla  hills.  "  Unwarned  h)'  precedent,  uninflncnced  by  ox- 
ample,  the  Sikh  nation  has  called  for  war,  and,ou  my  word,  Sirs,  war 
they  shall  have,  and  with  a  vengeance  " — were  the  stirring  words 
nttcrud  by  Lord  Dalhousio  at  the  farowoll  dinner  given  by  tho 
officers  of  Ban^ackpore.  Of  one  mind  with  him  was  now  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, whoso  former  measures  in  aid  of  Sir  F.  Currie,  if 
taken  cheerfully,  had  still  l>een  taken  under  protest.  At  last,  how- 
ever, things  wore  another  look  :  tho  time  for  moWng  British  troops 
liad  come  ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  grand  cold-weather  campaign  gave 
wings  to  tho  energy  which  had  bean  but  half  awakened  by  tho 
earlier  plottings  at  Labor  and  tho  victory  at  Sadusain.  Bcforo 
the  end  of  iSeptomlKjr  regiments  were  advancing  from  Meorut, 
Anibala,  Sabathn,  and  Jiilandhar  towards  tho  Satlaj  or  tho  Riivi. 
Itoforo  the  end  of  October  the  leading  brigiidea  of  the  Army  of 
the  Panjab  had  marehcd  past  Lahor  across  the  Rdvi  to  tho  camp- 
iu;;f-gronnd  at  8hahdara,  which  covered  tho  bridge  of  boats  and 
tho  Sikh  capital,  imperilled  bnfc  a  few  days  back  by  tho  sudden 
approach  of  Sher  Singh. 

llad  that  teailer  only  known,  or  thoroughly  tested,  tho  weakness 
of  tho  Lahdr  garrison,  ho  might  have  dealt  his  enemies  a  heavier 
blow  than  tho  bui'ning  of  a  couple  of  boats.     Instead,  however, 
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of  making  a  dash  at  Lali^r,  be  withdrew  his  main  armj,  already 
luaslcriu^  ten  thousand  strong,  towards  the  Chinfib,  and  the 
by  which  his  father  woald  come  down  to  meet  hun  as  soon  as 
At:ik  had  shared  the  fate  of  Peshawar. 

By  the  3rd  of  November  seven  thousand  good  troops  w< 
encamped  at  Shahdara  ready  to  move  forward  under  the  best  uf 
Gough's  cavalry  leaders,  Brigadier  Cnrcton.  By  the  lUth  their 
numbers  had  increased  to  ten  thousand;  a  force  which  manj 
deemed  more  than  equal  to  the  task  of  driving  Sher  Singh  from 
the  Chinab.  On  the  2lBt  Gough  himself  came  into  camp  ten 
miles  from  Rdmnagar  with  several  thousand  more  men.  Other 
ntgiments  wore  still  behind,  and  the  heavy  guns,  after  so  long  a 
warning,  had  only  quitted  Firozpur  on  the  loth.  The  enemy, 
however,  were  still  in  force  alKiut  Hamnagar,  their  advanced  post 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chinab ;  and  Lord  Gough  w:is  eager  to 
drive  them  at  once  across  that  river.  At  tlirue  of  the  next  morn- 
ing the  whole  of  Curcton'a  tine  cavalry,  with  two  brigades  of  foot, 
two  light  field  batterioe,  and  as  many  troops  uf  horse-artillery, 
marched  off  in  the  darkness  towards  Rnmnagar,  with  the  fiery  old 
Gough  himself  at  their  head.  Some  fikirmishing  took  place  alxmt 
the  village  and  fort  of  Kdmnagar;  but  the  Sikhs  were  already 
retreating  across  the  river  to  their  main  Iwdy,  when  oar  gons  first 
opened  on  them  a  quick,  and  for  some  minutes  a  tolling,  fire.  Still 
bent  on  further  mischief,  Lane's  and  Warner's  men  galloped  their 
six-pounders  far  over  the  deep  sand  which  then  formed  a  wide 
border  to  the  stream  whose  bed  at  other  seasons  it  became.  As 
they  fired  at  the  runaways  crowding  across  tho  ford,  answering 
shots  began  to  reach  them  from  tho  heavier  gnns  placed  in  battery 
beyond  the  river.  Erelong  tho  fire  prow  too  hot  even  for  British 
gunners  to  face  without  dae  cause.  When  the  order  to  limber  up 
was  given,  one  of  Lane's  guns  was  found  stuck  fast  in  the  deep 
sand.  To  wasto  precious  lives  in  vain  attempts  to  remove  it 
would  havo  boon  wilful  murder.  Unwillingly  siK)ken,  tho  order 
to  spike  and  abandon  tho  gun  was  cnwilliugly  obeyed.  As  the 
sorrowing  gunners  slowly  followed  their  retiring  commdes,  a 
squadron  of  the  far-famed  3rd  Dragoons  under  Captain  Oarry 
drew  oil  the  enemy's  attention  by  a  daring  charge  into  a  mass  of 
Sikhs  posted  near  a  green,  sand-girt  island  within  easy  cover  of 
iheir  nwn  gnna. 

By  this  time  tlie  British  infantry  hod  lined  tho  low  ridge  that 
imirkcd  the  river's  width  at  its  time  of  flood.  Before  thorn  lay  a 
'broad  fitroteh  of  rough  sand,  dotted  witli  a  clump  or  two  uf  trees. 
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witli  charing  dragoons,  retiring  Ernnnprs,  and  bodios  of  Sikh 
liorKo  and  foot ;  beyond  theso  a  thin  white  line  of  wntor ;  in  the 
higher  bockgronnd,  amoiif]^  their  tents,  a  long  bright  moving  array 
of  Sikh  warriors,  clad  in  white  or  yellow,  and  nnmhcring  in  al! 
abont  fifteen  ihonsand  men.  The  3rd  Dragoons  and  the  Stb 
Bengal  Cavalry  charged  boldly  up  to  a  deep  di-y  niiUahy  fi*om 
whose  steep  banks  a  line  of  luatchlouk-mcn  kept  up  a  mnrderona 
Gre.  Bnt  it  soon  became  clear  that  nothing  more  conld  be  done 
by  cavalry  or  licjht  field-piecep  against  a  wholo  army  of  hnrao  and 
foot,  covered  by  tbe  fire  of  twenty-eight  heavy  guns  planted  on 
the  further  side  of  a  scftrcely  fordablo  river.  White's  cavalry, 
ob<*ying  the  order  for  retreat,  gained  the  shelter  of  Bomo  trees 
near  the  ridge,  while  the  infantry  hriga^les  of  Godby  and  lloggan 
fell  bock  out  of  gnnshot  range.  The  fighting  thus  far  had  served 
its  purpose.  We  had  beaten  np  the  enemy's  qnartere,  ascertained 
their  real  strength,  and  vii'tually  driven  thoni  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Chinab. 

But  the  retreating  movement  emboldened  the  enemy,  who  ngain 
swarmed  across  the  river,  over  the  sands,  np  to  the  abandoned 
^n,  which  they  succeedod  in  carrying  off.  At  last,  about  nnoii, 
they  came  within  tempting  reach  of  the  British  cavalry.  Tho 
fiery  colonel  of  tho  Hth  Dragoons,  William  Havelock,  sought  and 
got  leave  to  check  their  insolence  by  a  timely  charge,  llis  im- 
patient troopers  thundered  aft<T  him,  nobly  seconded  by  their 
Bwarthy  comrades  of  the  5th  Bengal  Cavalry,  under  Colonel 
Alexander.  In  a  few  minntes  tho  Sikh  horse  were  broken  up  and 
scattered  by  the  headlong  onset  of  an  officer  famed  for  his  daring 
in  the  wars  of  an  earlier  day.  Had  he  but  pulled  up  then  and 
there,  no  harm  wonld  have  onsned.  But  the  sight  of  another 
body  of  Sikhs  tempted  him  on  to  his  own  dcstraction  and  that  of 
many  more.  Waving  his  sword  and  shouting  to  his  men  to  follow 
hitn,  ho  dashed  on  through  the  clogging  sands,  further  yet  into 
the  mud  and  water,  where  horses  floundei'cd  and  men  sat  helpless 
onder  a  cruel  grape  and  matchlock-tire,  aided  by  the  sharp  lufwdrs 
of  light  horsemen  prompt  to  Uike  a  dragoon  at  disadvantAge.  Tbo 
famous  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava  was  not  more 
splendid,  nor  mnch  more  fatally  absurd.  Tho  Sikhs,  indeed,  were 
borne  back  with  heavy  loss  to  the  river's  brink  and  tho  shelter  of 
their  batteries  in  mid-channel  and  along  the  opposite  bank.  But 
tho  passing  gain  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  ninety  men 
killed  or  wounded  and  a  hundred  and  forty  horses.  Havelock 
himself  foil  covered  with  wounds  by  tho  water's  edge,  where  his 
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mnnpletl  hcftdless  tmnk  was  fonnd,  some  cUys  after,  by  his  monrn. 
iug  comradefl. 

Several  officers,  including  Colonel  AJexondcr,  were  more  or  less 
hnctly  hnri,  and  Captain  Fitzgerald  died  of  his  wounds.  Bat  the 
bcavicat  loss  of  that  day  was  the  death  of  the  gallant  Cureton, 
who  was  riding-  forward  to  stay  Havelock's  last  advance  when  n 
matchlock  ball  laid  him  low.  Kcuowned  for  trave  deeds  in  many 
a  campaign  against  French,  Afghans,  Marathas,  Sikhs ;  beloTed 
by  officers  and  men ;  the  dear  friend  and  trusty  coQUsellor  of  Lord 
Gongh  ;  ho  fell  by  the  side  of  that  very  retrimcnt  in  which,  a  wild 
youth  fleeing  from  his  creditors,  ho  had  onco  enlisted  as  a  private 
trooper.  His  body,  which  Holmes  of  the  Irregulars  was  badly 
wotmdcd  in  trying  to  rescne,  was  buried  at  Ramjiagu*  with  all 
hononrs  in  tho  samo  tomb  to  which  Ilavolock's  was  afterwards 
consigned.* 

It  was  past  noon  when  tho  last  trooper  rode  back  to  the  main 
body,  then  drawn  up  between  tho  town  of  Haninngar  and  tho  sands 
of  the  ChinAb.  By  this  time  Sir  Joseph  ThackwoU,  nrgod  by  tho 
Bounds  of  firing  in  his  front,  had  of  his  own  motion  brought  up 
the  troops  left  behind  that  morning  at  Saharan.  But  the  heavy 
guns  escorted  by  Penny's  brigade  were  still  8omo  marches  off,  and 
without  their  help  Lord  Gough  declined  to  attempt  any  further 
movemont.  During  the  next  week  his  troops  were  employeil  in 
digging  trenches  and  throwing  up  earthworks  for  the  heavy  guns 
which  Horsford  on  tho  *2l)th  of  Novcralwr  at  last  brought  into 
camp.  Thus  strengthened,  Lord  Gough  decided,  after  a  council  of 
war,  to  turn  Sher  Singh's  position  by  a  tlank  march  Ijeyond  tho 
ChinAb.  Tlie  Governor-General  had  forbidden  him  to  cross  that 
river  unless  he  eonld  see  his  way  to  attack  and  rout  a  Sikh  army. 
But  the  way  now  lay  clear  beforo  him ;  tho  lionr  for  striking  a 
hard  and  snro  blow  bad  come.  About  one  A.u.  on  tho  1st  of 
December  Sir  Joseph  Thnckwell  led  out  of  Gough'g  camp  a  com- 
pact force  of  all  arms,  about  Bcvcn  thousand  strong",  with  ihirtj* 
light  and  two  hea%'y  guns.  ^Marching  slowly,  for  the  darkness, 
the  broken  ground,  and  the  hindrance  of  a  pontoon-train,  np  tho 
left  bank  of  the  river,  to  a  ford  which  proved  impi-acticftble, 
Thackwell  resolved  to  push  on  towards  Wazinibad,  where  Nichol- 
son's Pathans  had  got  sixteen  boats  together  ready  for  his  nse. 
A  long  march  under  a  hot  sun  brought  the  half-fainting  trooja 
by  dusk  to  their  new  goal,  some  twenty-five  miles  from  Kiiruuagnr. 

Tho  passage  of  the  river  was  begnn  forthwith  ;  but  the  growing 
*  AruoU  ;  Trotter  ;  SaDdfonl's  "  Jooriml  of  a  SnbAltvm.*' 
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darliness,    the  dangers  and  delflya   involved  in  orofising    Boveral 
l>ranchc8  of  a  sand-begirt  stream,  in  fionio  places  barely  fordable, 

m  brought  the  work  to  a  standstill  fur  that  night.  One  brigodn 
to  bivouac,  culd,  wet,  and  hungry,  on  a  sandlwink  halfway 
acroaa.  By  noon  of  the  2nd  tho  remainder  of  the  troops  destined 
to  follow  Thackwell  were  safely  hindod  on  tho  right  bank.  Two 
liourB  later,  when  tho  soldiers  had  eaten  their  scanty  dinner,  the 
inarch  down-stream  began,  and  twelve  miles  were  got  over  by 
nightfall.  Karly  tho  next  morning  Thackwell  set  forward  to  turn 
the  left  of  the  Sikh  cntruuchmcnts,  still  some  miles  away,  while 
Gonijh  helped  him  by  a  simultancoua  attack  upon  their  front. 
lie  hud  not  gone  six  miles  when  a  messenger  from  Ciongh  came  to 
forbid  all  farther  advance  nntil  ho  hod  been  reinforced  by  Ciodby*B 
brigade  of  foot,  then  marching  up  stream  to  a  ford  about  six 
miles  from  Himnagar.  Thuckwoll  therefore  halted  his  force  near 
the  villago  of  Sadiilapnr,  sending  off  a  strong  party  of  horso  and 
foot  to  guard  the  foitl.  Somewhere  beyond  tho  villago  lay  tho 
enemy,  and  Godby*s  coming  was  eagerly  awaited  as  the  signal  for 
A  tight  that  would  humblo  the  pride  of  the  Khalsn,  and  enable  tho 
Tictors  once  more  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  good  uical  and  a  tent 
at  night. 

Suddenly  one  round  shot,  then  another,  I'oiled  among  the  knots 
of  officers  resting  in  front  of  tlio  line.  In  spite  of  his  scouts  and 
advanced  patrols,  this  was  tho  first  clear  warning  that  Thackwell 
}uul  received  of  his  nearness  to  the  foe.  Standing  to  their  arms, 
his  troops  fell  back  to  a  safe  distance  from  the  fields  of  tall  sugar- 
cane that  linked  together — "  like  a  bracelet  of  alternate  lava  and 
malachite  '** — thn,*©  small  mud  villages  in  their  front.  Mistaking 
the  purpose  of  this  mo%eraent,  the  enemy  came  on  shouting,  beat- 
ing their  tomtoms,  and  blazing  away  with  their  liold-pieces. 
Swarma  of  light  horse  threatened  either  Hank.  Forbidden  to 
advance,  ThackwoU's  infantry  lay  down  nnder  a  firo  which  might 
else  have  done  them  no  little  harm.  Muinwhile  our  cavaliy  and 
horse-artillcrj*,  advancing  from  both  flanks,  soon  drove  back  the 
Sikh  horsemen,  vrho  relished  neither  tho  well-aimed  shi-apnel-iiro 
nor  the  bold  skirmishers  of  tho  dragoons.  The  remaining  batteries, 
posted  to  cover  tho  throe  brigades  of  foot,  ponred  in  so  steady  a 
hail  of  shot  upon  the  foe,  that  by  four  o'clock,  two  hours  after 
the  fight  began,  the  fire  of  tho  fcjikh  guns  had  dcnrly  slackened. 
A  little  later  the  whole  Sikh  lino  was  falling  back,  guns  and  all, 
out  of  reach  of  tho  British  £re. 

*  ThackwcU'B  '* Second  Sikh  Wat.' 
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At  Uiat  very  time  TImclvwell  had  roceivod  from  Lord  Goneh 
another  letter  j^'^'ing  him  froo  leave  to  advance,  whether  Godhy's 
Virij^do  had  come  np  or  no.  Had  that  brigade  been  with  him 
ho  might  have  ventured,  even  at  so  late  an  hour,  to  nulcash 
*'hiB  brave,  steady,  ardent  infantry"  against  the  retiring  foe. 
Bat  Oodbj,  who  had  left  camp  that  morning,  was  still  at  the 
river-Hide,  busied  in  ferrying  his  troops  across  a  ford  that  was  no 
ford,  by  means  of  a  pontoon-train,  which  had  utterly  failed  to 
servo  him  as  a  bridge.*  It  was  growing  late;  Thackwell's  men 
were  tired  and  hungry  ;  nothing  was  known  of  the  enemy's  tmo 
position  or  of  their  aetnal  strength.  It  M*as  only  certain  that 
Shcr  Singirs  array  liad  disappeared  that  morning  from  Gough's 
Tiew.  An  advance  by  twilight  over  unknown,  perhaps  rongh 
pronnd,  against  an  enemy  of  twice  his  own  strength,  seemed  to 
ThackwcU  and  most  of  his  oQicers  the  less  dettirable,  in  that 
Gongh  had  owned  himself  unable  to  offer  the  promised  help  from 
his  own  camp  across  the  river.  So  the  warier,  if  not  wiser 
connsels  turned  the  scale  against  the  bolder  pleadings  of  Colonol 
Ponnycnick,  backed  by  the  wishes,  iitt^?red  or  unsaid,  of  nearly  the 
whole  force.  Baulked  of  their  promi.*ied  prey,  our  tired  soldiers 
Imd  time  to  eat  and  rest  beside  their  arms  and  dream  of  llio 
victory  that  awaited  them  on  the  morrow. 

But  disappointment  was  ngnin  to  be  theirs.  During  the  night 
a  loud  barking  of  do^'S  was  hoard  in  the  villages  fronting  the 
British  line.  When  morning  dawned,  the  Sikhs  wore  already 
miles  away  on  the  road  to  the  river  Jbilam,  leaving  lichind  them 
no  other  traces  of  the  fight  than  a  few  score  Imdioa  torn  by  tha 
British  shrapnel,  and  a  few  Sikhs  found  dead  or  dying  in  the 
villages  afterwards  entered  by  the  pursuing  cavalry.  By  the  3rd 
of  December  Gough's  foremost  batteries  opened  fire  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  river's  bank,  bnt  their  shots  were  wasted  on  a 
doscrtod  camp.  Sher  Singh  had  gone  off,  nonu  knew  whither,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  follow  him  until  the  morning  after 
Siidulapur,  when  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  with  some  dragoons,  lancers, 
and  horse-artillory,  crossed  over  from  Ramnagar  to  aid  in  harassing 
the  enemy's  retreat.  But  Sher  Singh  had  played  his  game  with 
Q  skill  and  boldness  that  seemed  to  ensure  success.  While  half 
his  nrmj-  was  holding  Thackwell  in  check,  ho  was  quietly  bnt 
swiftly  lending  the  other  half  out  of  danger's  reach  towards  the 
jangles  and  ravines  that  border  the  Jbilam.     Not  before  the  (3lh 

*  Be  hadt  ft^ter  mach  delay,  to  nse  tbe  pontoona  aa  Icrry-boata,  rowed  over  in 
pain  by  hit  ovn  men. 
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of  December  was  anything  seen  of  tlie  onomy.  On  that  day  two 
lai^  bodies  of  Sikhs  were  fonnd  by  Thackwell's  scouting  parliwi 
posted  in  thick  jnngle  about  ten  miles  from  Helab,  where  the 
British  infantry  were  i*esting  from  tho  toils  and  hardships  of  the 
past  four  days.* 

Twenty-one  men  killed  and  fifty-one  wounded  made  np  the 
whole  of  onr  loss  at  8jidi'dapar.  Lord  Gongh's  despatch  on  this 
occasion  thanked  tho  Almighty  for  having  vouchsafed  to  our  arms 
"  the  most  successful  issue  to  the  extensive  combinalions  rendei'ed 
DeoesBarj  to  effect  the  passage  of  tho  Chimib  and  tho  defeat  and 
dispersion  of  the  Sikh  force."  A  partial  success  was  magnified 
into  a  splendid  triumph  of  British  8trat^?gy ;  the  skilful  retreat 
of  the  Sikhs  towards  pp*ound  chosen  beforehand  was  mode  to 
assume  the  guise  of  a  disorderly  flight  before  an  irresistible  foe. 
And  what,  after  all,  hod  been  accomplished?  A  series  of  blunder- 
ing movements  described  as  "  extensive  combinations  "  had  landed 
our  troiips  across  the  Chimib,  and  compelled  the  Sikhs  to  fall  back 
upon  the  Jhilam  instead  of  advancing  southwards  on  Mult^n.  This 
^tn  we  had  purchased  by  the  loss  of  a  gwn  and  some  valuable 
Uvi:>a  at  RiimnagarT  and  by  the  incomplete  success  at  Sadulapur. 
Thanks  to  difiicalt  and  dangerous  fords,  to  an  unmanageable 
pontoon-train,  to  defective  reconnaissances,  to  over-waiy  tactics 
both  in  camp  and  at  Ambala,  whei-e  Lord  Dalhousie  was  now  stay- 
iug,  a  simple  plan  for  circumvL'uting  Sher  Singh  had  niiscnrricd 
at  e%-ery  point,  gave  only  in  cutting  him  off  from  any  movement 
be  might  have  thought  o£  umking  against  General  Whish.  Had 
OoHgh  trusted  more  to  his  own  instincts,  or  been  loss  hampered  by 
tlio  waiting  policy  of  his  civil  chief,  had  Tlmcfcwoll  dared  at  tho 
right  moment  to  strike  hard  at  the  enemy  in  bis  front,!  tho 
Commander-in-Chief's  despatch  might  have  announced  a  victory 
nlmoflt  OS  crushing  as  Gujarat.  There  ^va8  no  sufficient  reason  why 
Cough's  main  army  could  not  have  crossed  the  Chinib  before  tlio 
iSikhs  hod  begun  cannonading  ThackwoU.  The  utter  silence,  the 
seeming  lack  of  nil  movement  in  his  own  front,  must  have  revealed 
to  him  all  that  a  shrewd  commander  would  care  to  learn.  To  attack 
an  army  on  its  march,  whether  straight  to  the  rear  or  towards  its 
left  flank,  would  liave  been  an  easy  task,  in  which  Thackwell  could 
have  borne   his  part.     Caught  between  two  firca,  Sher  Singh's 

•  Arnold ;  Thackwell ;  Trottor. 

i  Tbftt  Thackwell  missed  bis  opportunity  at  FiUIOtapiir,  was  niaiotaiocJ  ftmong 
oUicn  both  \ij  Nicholson  and  Henry  Lawreoco.  The  troops  oppoeetl  to  bioi  Jiil  not 
j^natlj  oatoambcr  his  own. 
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nrmy  must  havo  bepn  half  annihilated,  its  gnna  taken,  Gnjariit  fore- 
fitallcd,  whilu  Atuk  itself  would  have  been  saved  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Chatar  .Singh.  We  should  have  witnessed  no  rash 
advance  into  the  jangles  of  Chilianwala,  no  unseemly  wailing 
afterwards  for  help  from  the  army  that  took  MultAn. 

Even  after  the  5th  of  December  much  might  have  been  done  to 
rctn'cvo  past  shortcorainga  had  Lord  Gough  been  allowed  to  leave 
the  safe,  the  convenient  shelter  of  the  Chinab.  A  swift  pursuit, 
such  as  he  himself  desired,  would  still  in  all  likelihood  have 
saved  Atak,  would  at  least  havo  enabled  him  to  crush  in  detail 
the  foi*cca  of  Shor  and  Chatar  Singh,  But  the  cold  hand  of 
higher  autbority  was  again  upon  his  shoulder.  Looking  mainly 
towards  Multan,  which  the  Bombay  troops  were  slowly  nearing, 
Lord  Dalhoosio  y%t^  more  than  ever  shy  of  risking  a  well-timed 
blow  at  the  real  centre  of  the  Kliulsa  revolt.  And  so  for  more 
than  five  weeks  the  bravo  Army  of  the  Paujab  lay  idle  in  tho 
plains  about  Helah,*  while  Shcr  Sing  was  busy  outrcuching 
himself  on  the  heights  of  RasiU,  covering  the  road  by  which  his 
father  would  come  down  as  soon  aa  Atak,  cut  off  from  all 
\i<i\yi2  of  timely  succour,  should  hiivu  bceu  surrendered  into  his 
hands.'f 

Leaving  tho  two  main  armies  thus  watching  each  other,  let  us 
turn  to  look  at  things  elsewhere.  The  same  day  that  saw  the 
fighting  at  S^ulapur  marked  tho  closo  of  a  brief  but  brilliant 
campaign  in  .Jalandliar.  Thronghout  October  Brigadier  Wheeler 
was  emjiloyed  in  capturing  Sikh  strongholds  and  scattering  in- 
surgent bands  in  the  conntiy  north  of  Labor.  In  November  be 
found  fresh  worit  cut  out  for  him  in  clearing  tho  country  be- 
tween the  Ravi  and  tho  Chiuilb.  While  ho  was  thus  engaged. 
Ham  Singh,  tho  fugitive  of  September,  was  rallying  tho  Sikhs  of 
tho  Bari  DoabJ — the  province  lying  between  the  Biyas  and  th* 
Ravi — for  one  more  raid  into  British  ground.  On  tho  10th  of 
November  ho  led  his  recruits  with  six  gnna  against  I'athankot^ 
thon  garrisoned  by  fifty  of  Lawrence's  Sikhs  and  a  few  police. 
But  if  Wheeler  was  absent,  the  Commissioner  of  Jalandhar  was 
quite  ablo  to  take  caro  of  himself.  His  name  alone  was  worth 
a  strong  garrison,  and  his  two  lioutenouis,  Barnes  and  Sanndera, 
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*  The  IicndqnkrtQrs  rctnained  CDComped  at  Bdnnogar  ontU  tbo  ftod  of  Iho  tcu*. 
t  AnioM  ;  Tliackwell ;  TrotUjr. 

*  Tbo  "doiibg''  of  ilie  Panjil-b  arc  called  by  tlio  lirst  lolteni  of  their  cnclotiag 
riven.  Tbtu  Dati  is  furmcJ  from  Bijiis  Jiud  fiiivi,  Bccbtui  from  KiWi  and  ChiiuiU 
and  so  od. 
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allowed  thernselvos  worthy  of  their  chief.  Grasping  his  nettle 
with  a  strong,  anro  hand,  John  Lawrence  at  once  got  together  a 
few  hundred  of  his  own  Sikhs  nnd  hillmen,  and  haateucd  by 
forced  marches  to  meet  the  foe.  Scai-ed  away  from  Pathunkot  by 
the  swift  advance  of  Major  Simpson's  regulars,  Ham  Singh 
retreated  on  Dinauagar,  within  the  frontier  of  the  Sikh  kingdom. 
But  Lawrence  wonid  not  be  balked  of  his  pi*ey.  With  four  hun- 
dred Uorso  and  foot  and  two  light  guns  ho  gave  chase  across  the 
Biyiis,  whllo  Sinii>$on  imd  Ferris  led  their  troops  round  towards 
the  enemy's  flank.  On  the  morning  of  the  -IJtli  November  his 
little  force,  commanded  by  Major  Waller,  came  up  with  the  insnr- 
|]fonts,  who  after  a  brief  strugglo  turned  and  fled.  Hod  FoiTis's 
men  reached  their  ground  by  the  time  appointed,  very  few  of  the 
runaways  would  havo  escaped. 

At  Dinunagar  Lawrence  halted,  but  not  for  long.  On  the  24th 
the  Ja.swan  Rajali  and  the  Bidi,  or  Sikh  higb.priest,  at  Unah  in 
the  lowerraugeof  hills  &tret<.*hing  from  Kasltmirdown  to  thcSatlaj, 
liftd  risen  in  revoltagainsfc  the"  Sahibs,"  Abont  the  same  time  the 
Mnlmbri  Rajah  had  done  likowiso  in  the  upper  nxngo  of  the  same 
hills.  Leaving  Air.  Barnes  and  Major  Ferris  to  deal  with  the  latter, 
l/nwrcnee  marched  with  all  speed  against  the  Bidi  and  liis  friends. 
Five  hundred  Sikhs,  two  companies  of  Sepoys,  a  troop  of  horse, 
and  four  horsed-gnns,  formed  thu  whole  of  his  little  army.  On 
his  way  across  Jalandhar  ho  turned  aside  to  attack  another  Hajah 
who  had  just  seized  the  fort  of  Uangoh.  At  the  first  sonnds  of 
his  advance  the  Hajob  fled.  The  timely  capture  of  his  son 
enabled  Lawrence  to  ensure  the  father's  surruuder  on  terms  too 
inerciful  t<>  lie  rejected.  Happily  for  Lawrence,  the  people  of  the 
country  took  but  little  [)art  in  these  risings,  while  the  headmen 
of  the  villages  cheerfully  placed  their  services  at  his  command. 

On  the  2nd  of  December  the  robol  leaders  at  Unah  and  Aknot 
saw  their  foi-ccs  scattered  with  heavy  slaughter,  their  strongholds 
taken  and  dismantled  by  Hodgson's  Sikhs  and  a  wing  of  the 
2l*th  Sepoys.  The  Jaswan  Ilajah  yielded  himself  a  pnsonor, 
and  tho  Bidi  with  a  few  followers  vanished  into  the  heart  of 
the  hills.  Barnes  also,  with  the  aid  of  Ferris'a  rangers,  had  by 
this  time  routed  the  Mulmori  rebels,  antl  become  master  of  tho 
BAJah's  palace.  By  the  3rd  of  December  Lawrence's  little  campaign 
was  fairly  over.  "Within  thirtoon  days,"  ho  wrote  to  Sir  F, 
Currio,  "peace  and  order  have  boon  restored  throuifhout  the 
territory  by  the  capture  or  dispersion  of  the  insurgents.  This 
result  has  boon  effected  with  little  loss  of  life  and  hardly  any 
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exponsfl  to  Government.  Had  we  not  thus  prompily  acted  I 
am  conTincod  tbnt  the  rebellion  would  bave  assumed  a  formidable 
nspect,  and  bave  cost  blood  and  treasure  to  suppress.  Many  who 
had  every  intention  of  joining  again&t  ns  Mere  paralyzed  by  onr 
movements,  and  the  good  intentions  of  the  well-disposed  were 
confirmed."* 

Fortunate  indeed  it  was  for  England  that  such  a  ruler  bod  been 
placed  in  charge  of  a  province  lately  won  from  Sikh  masters,  and 
peopled  by  men  of  Sikh  blood,  or  by  races  having  little  in  com- 
mon  with  their  new  lords.  Had  John  Lawrence  been  less  bold, 
less  self-reliant,  less  ready  to  take  occasion  by  tlie  band  ;  had  his 
military  insight  been  less  keen  and  true,  or  his  mastery  over  his 
human  instruments  less  strong  and  wide -reaching,  tho  dangers 
which  he  seemed  to  quell  so  easily  might  bave  grown  to  very  large 
proportions  indeed.  How  large  it  were  idle  to  guess;  but  every 
reader  of  Indian  history  must  know  bow  often  a  well-timed  bold- 
ness has  tnrned  out  to  be  the  highest  prudence,  and  how  much  of 
onr  hold  on  India  has  depended  on  the  exercise  of  those  great 
qualities  which  Lawrence  was  to  display  yet  more  conspicuously 
some  yoars  later  on  a  wider  field.  Enough  here  to  say  that,  but 
for  bis  wise  promptitude  and  happy  daring,  the  success  of  onr 
arms  in  the  Panjab  would  bave  been  sorely  hindered  by  a  growing 
rebellion  beyond  the  Biyds. 

Meanwhile  the  troops  at  Suraj-klumd  were  waiting  for  the 
reinforcements  that  still,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  lagged  far 
behind.  Not  till  after  the  2oth  November  had  the  whole  of  the 
Bombay  column  set  out  from  Rohri,  nor  had  the  la£t  regiment 
taken  its  place  in  Whish's  camp  before  the  2lst  of  the  following 
month.  On  the  2oth  and  2Gth  of  December  Whish  was  engaged  in 
taking  up  the  ground  his  troops  were  to  bold  during  the  renewed 
siege.  After  moro  than  three  months  of  inexplicable  dela^-,  the 
British  t«ntB  were  again  rising  in  long  white  lines  on  the  spot 
where  they  bad  stood  in  the  beginning  of  September.  Those  of 
the  Bombay  column  filled  the  space  erewbile  allotted  to  our  allies  ; 
the  Bengal  troops  lay  a  little  to  tho  rear  of  their  old  position ; 
while  Edwardos  held  his  soldiers  in  reserve  near  the  old  camping- 
ground  of  his  false  nlly,  Sher  Singh.  Some  thirty  thousand  in 
all,  of  whom  sixteen  thousand  were  lirittsh  soldiers  or  Indian 
Sepoys,  with  moi*o  than  si-xiy  siege-guns,  were  now  arrayed 
Ogainst  the  rebel  stronghold,  whose  natural  strength  bad  of  course 
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been  donhled  since  the  day  when  Edwardefl  drove  Mnlraj*  beneath 
the  shelter  of  his  own  walls.* 

Kot  an  hoar  was  now  lost  in  pressing  the  siege.  On  the  27th 
a  combined  attack  in  fonr  colnmns  was  made  on  the  snbnrbA  that 
uovcred  three  sides  of  the  town  and  fortress.  A  fifth  column  of 
Kdwardes*8  Irrei^nlars  opened  the  Imsiness  at  noon  by  a  feint 
Attack  on  the  canat  bridge  at  Shish  Mahal.  While  these  wero 
briskly  engaging  the  enemy  on  that  side,  the  four  main  columns 
set  forth  on  their  several  misijions.  In  aid  of  the  right  attack,  led 
by  Colonel  Young,  the  left  and  centre  columns  under  Nash, 
Capon,  and  Dandas,  struggled  forward  beneath  a  galling  fire, 
drove  back  the  enemy  from  post  to  post,  and  planting  some  of 
their  own  batteries  by  the  way,  swept  on  with  unflagging  ardonr 
almost  up  to  the  city  wailR.  Scared  at  these  successes,  the  rebels 
made  no  serious  effort  to  check  the  advance  of  the  right  column 
on  the  fortified  brick-kilns  in  its  front.  One  after  another  tho 
noble  tomb  of  Mnlraj's  father,  Sawan  Mai,  tho  Blue  Mosque,  even 
then  filled  with  priests  and  women,  Mulraj*s  summer-house,  the 
Am-Khas,  all  posts  uf  great  Htrength,  wore  abandoned  withont  n 
struggle  by  the  bewildered  foe.  By  four  in  the  afternoon,  at  a 
cost  comparatively  small,  our  troops  had  won  the  whole  lino 
of  suburbs  between  Marisital  and  the  canal. t 

A  success  so  thorough,  so  little  expected,  gave  a  now  turn  to 
the  general's  purpose.  Instead  of  attacking  the  citadel  only,  he 
now  resolved  to  take  the  city  first,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  his  chief  engineer,  Colonel  Cheape,  who  as  Napier's 
senior  had  taken  bis  place.  That  same  evening  the  trenches  wero 
opened  and  butteries  planted  at  ranges  varvingfrom  six  hundred  to 
^e  hundred  yards.  All  next  day  and  night  a  destructive  fire 
^ras  pouretl  into  fort  and  city ;  Mulr/ij's  gunners  returning 
the  compliment  with  more  of  eamostncss  than  effect.  On  tho 
•2'Jth  all  our  mortars  kept  playing  on  tho  doomed  town  with  a  force 
which  neither  stono  nor  flesh  and  blood  could  long  withstand. 
Hardly  a  shot  seemed  to  miss  its  mark.  One  building  after 
another  caught  firo ;  and  the  brave  garrison  could  send  back  but 
few  and  feeble  auswera  from  their  own  guns.  Two  thousand  of 
their  Iwst  troops  made  a  fierce  sally  against  the  Sidi-lal-kc-Baid, 
whence  Powell's  sailors  kept  uhecrfully  pounding  at  close  quarters 

*  At  Ifiui  one  itrong  battery  of  bei,ry  guns  sad  morUn  wu  worked  by  ibe  milora 
cf  Ibe  Indian  Nftvy,  while  •  iquadron  of  aleamem,  cominandcd  by  Captjua  I'owcll, 
di<J  excellent  wrrice  agaiokt  llie  eaemy  dariog  the  dege — (Kdwaidca  ;  Low). 
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loil  and  other  comhuHtlbles,  besides  a  vast  utoro  of  pood  ^ti\n.  On 
'ihc  morning  of  New  Year's  Day,  184l>,  tho  firo  was  still  blazing. 
All  thflt  day  the  British  batteries  kept  widouing  the  breach  iu  the 
Khuni-Burj,  or  Bloody  Bastion,  and  crambling  tho  wall  by  tbo 
Delhi  Gate.  Next  moniing  tho  taak  of  stomilng  tho  city  began. 
An  hour  after  midnight  Kdwardes  marched  his  men  nut  for  a  feint 
attaok  on  tho  left  Two  hours  later  Colonel  Stalker*s  Bombay 
column  wa*  advancing  towards  tho  breach  in  tho  Khuni-Burj, 
whilo  a  Bengal  column  under  Colonel  Franks  took  its  wuy  tuwarda 
the  Delhi  Gate.  When  Captain  Smyth  of  tho  32nd  Foot  had  led 
his  stormors  nuder  a  heavy  matchlock-fire,  across  an  interveniDg 
liolluWt  up  to  tho  expected  point  of  entraneo,  ho  found  before  him 
BO  veaX  breach,  bnt  an  insurmountable  wall.  It  wan  useless  stay, 
ing  there  to  l>o  shot  down.  So  the  Uenpal  column  turned  off  towai-da 
the  Khuni-Burj,  into  which,  after  a  shoi*t  but  sharp  Btmgglo,  the 
Bombay  stormura,  led  by  Leith  of  the  Bombay  Fusiliers,  Imd 
already  forced  thoir  way.  Tho  hreaoli  itself  had  proved  easy  to 
climb,  but  tho  new  works  hastily  thrown  np  insido  chocked  the 
•  assailants,  who  wen.i  fallin<;  fast  under  a  heavy  mubket^fire,  when 
John  Bennot,  colour-ser^^iant  of  tho  Fusiliers,  sprang  up  tho 
parapet  and  planted  the  British  colours  on  the  top.  In  a  moment 
ihe^-  wei-e  riddled  and  reut  to  rags.  But  Bennot's  example  and 
Captain  Leith's  daring  spurred  thoir  comrades  to  fresh  efforts. 
With  one  mighty  rush  they  overleaped  the  barrier,  drove  tho 
enemy  back  with  great  slaughter,  and,  reinfurced  by  tho  Bongal 
column,  soon  became  masters  of  nearly  tho  whole  town.  At  day- 
liireak  of  tho  3rd  Colonel  Young,  with  throo companies  of  tho  lOth 
Foot,  carried  the  defences  nt  tho  Daulat  Gate  and  sent  tho  enemy 
flying  peU-mell  through  tho  narrow  lanes  beyond.  Those  who 
escaped  the  victors'  shot  or  steel  slunk  off  by  night  from  a  captured 
city,  from  the  shadow  of  a  fortress  whose  gates  Mulraj  hadtUrcady 
closed  against  all  fugitives. 

A  sad  wreck  had  the  captured  city  indeed  become.  Its  streets 
were  everywhere  strewn  with  dead  and  dying,  mostly  Sikhs,  un- 
emrthly  in  their  long  hair.  Its  houses  everywhere  stood  riddled, 
Tont,  and  blackened  by  that  prolonged  storm  of  shot  and  shell. 
Of  the  citizens  who  SDrWvorl,  few  remnined  to  witness  the  work 
of  plunder  which,  in  spite  of  tho  general's  orders  and  precauUoua, 
still  went  nnblnshingly  forward.  Aleanwhilo  not  a  day  was  lost 
in  pushing  tho  stego  of  the  citadel,  which  Mulraj  still  held  with 
three  thousand  or  moro  of  his  picked  troops.  On  tho  4th  of 
January  it  was  invested  on  almost  every  side.     For  many  days 
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yet  did  the  insurgent  leader  nnd  Iiifl  brave  folJowors  defend  their 
laHt  stronghold  amidst  a  cannonade  which  drove  the  gunners  again 
and  again  from  their  guns,  unroofed  nearly  every  building,  and 
left  Mulnij  himself  no  safer  shelter  than  the  bomb-proof  gateway 
of  tho  Sikhi  Gate.  Twice  at  least  had  be  soaght  for  a  parley. 
Unconditional  surrender  was  still  tho  general's  stcra  reply.  Bnt 
the  citadel  was  very  strong ;  it  defied  taking  in  other  than  tho 
rogidar  way,  and  despair  gave  fresh  courage  to  ita  garrison. 
Nearer  and  nearer  crept  the  breaching-batteries ;  more  and  more 
fatally  bnrst  the  shells.  Still  the  hard  shot  sank  nearly  harmless 
into  tho  brick. lined  walls,  and  still  the  rebel  gnnners  plied  their 
dangerous  task.  One  battery,  manned  by  the  Indian  Navy,  gave 
special  annoyance  to  the  besieged.  On  tho  bold  sailors  thus  en- 
gaged in  worrying  "  that  *erG  pii-ato  Moll  Rag,"  so  fierce  a  fire  of 
shells  rained  down  from  the  fort  that,  on  the  Dthof  January,  their 
battery  works,  made  wholly  nf  fascines  covered  with  raw  hido«, 
were  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  guns  and  powder  with  great 
difficulty  withdrawn  from  Oie  blazing  wreck. 

By  this  time  the  besiegers  had  begun  mining  up  to  the  fort- 
walls.  On  the  12th,  the  first  and  last  sally  made  by  tho  garrison 
was  fi|>eedil3'  repulsed  by  a  covering  pui-ty  of  the  10th  Foot,  beaded 
by  tho  engineer  on  dnty,  Major  Robert  Napier.  Two  days  later, 
the  sappei'R  had  worked  tlieir  way  to  tho  crest  of  the  glacis,  or 
hIoijc,  at  tho  north-east  angle  of  tho  fort,  within  reach  of  the 
brickbats  Hung  at  them  from  a  bastion  across  the  moat.  On  tho 
1 7th,  onr  eight-inch  shells  kept  tearing  up  the  mud  and  brickwork 
of  the  walls,  while  the  eighteen  and  twenty-four-pounders  in- 
creased the  havoc  with  their  ceaseless  Itattcring  at  the  \Gry  shortest 
ranges.  On  the  18th,  the  counterscarp,  by  the  Gate  of  Dignity, 
was  blown  bodily  into  the  ditch.  On  tho  city  side  of  the  fort  a 
like  success  was  scored  on  tho  21  at.  Over  these  two  broaches  tho 
rebels  drovo  dogs  and  horses  with  porfect  ease. 

By  that  time,  indeed,  all  within  tlio  fortress  was  a  mere  wreck ; 
and  the  worn,  wasted  garrison  enw  nothing  loft  them  but  prompt 
surrender,  or  one  last  charge  for  life  or  death  through  the  ranks 
of  an  exulting  foe.  To  this  effect  they  spoke  out  openly  to 
Mnlraj,  whoso  mind  had  been  nearly  made  up  on  the  19th,  when 
for  the  third  time  he  nsked,  and  obtained  leave,  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  the  British  c:imp.  No  messenger  was  sent  on  the  day- 
appointed,  but  now  once  more  Mulraj's  courage  failed  him.  Life 
was  still  dear  to  the  man  wIiorc  followers  had  thrown  theirs  away 
60  lavishly  on  bis  behalf.     He  would  neither  fall  in  tho  breach 
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like  Tippn,  nor  head  his  Sikhs  in  one  wild  effort  to  cnt  their  way 
■through  the  besieging  hosts.  So  on  the  21ft  his  messenger  came 
in  to  beg  for  his  master's  life,  and  the  honour  of  his  muster's 
T\omen.  Whish  wrote  hack  word  that  Mulraj's  life  would  ho  at 
tho  disposal  of  the  Governor-Genoral ;  but  as  for  his  ladies,  "  tlio 
British  Government  wars  with  men — not  women."  Mulnij  was 
incited  to  yield  himself  np  before  sunrise  of  tho  next  day* 
"  After  flunriso,"  added  Whish,  "  you  must  talce  the  fortune  of 
war." 

Before  the  hour  nppoiuted,  Jlulraj  had  given  duo  notice  of  his 
intention  to  surrender — liappen  what  miglit.  Tho  batteries,  which 
up  to  that  moment  had  kept  up  their  Hro  upon  the  fort,  now  ceased 
to  play  ;  and  the  troops,  already  musterctl  for  the  final  assault,  now 
formed  in  line  on  each  side  of  the  road  along  which  the  rebel 
leader  would  have  to  pass  on  his  way  to  tho  tent  of  the  British 
commander.  It  was  a  wot,  stormy  morning,  that  of  the  22nd| 
and  delays  occurred  in  completing  the  surrender,  which  tried  the 
patience  of  our  troops.  At  length,  about  nine  o'clock,  tho  long 
tniin  of  vanquished  warriors  began  winding  down  that  human 
avenue  amidst  ever- widening  gleams  of  returning  sunshine. 
Giving  np  tbcir  arms,  horses,  and  accontreracnts  into  the  bauds  of 
the  prize-agents,  they  stiilkcd  away  as  half  ivsentfnl  of  their 
own  cRcajK!  from  tho  death  wliich  so  many  of  their  comrades  had 
undergone.  Behind  thorn,  in  tho  midst  of  his  friends  and  kins. 
men,  rode  Mnlnij  himself;  bis  small,  strong,  graceful  fignro  clad 
in  rich  silks  and  goodly  ai*mour,  and  seated  on  a  noble  Arab, 
splendid  with  its  scarlet  trappings  ;  the  small  dark  eyes  in  bis  fair, 
finely-cut  face  glancing  restlessly  from  right  to  left,  in  answer  to 
tho  curious  gazelient  upon  him  b}*  soldier  after  soldier  as  he  passed 
on  to  give  np  his  sword  to  the  Knglisli  general.  Uis  thoughts  at 
snch  a  moment  none  might  clearly  ronil  in  fcfttui*eB  which  pride  and 
Kaatom  habit  had  brought  under  strong  control.  Bat  the  griof 
of  his  special  friends,  on  parting  from  their  captive  lord,  spoke 
tonchingly  of  something  lovable  in  tho  man  wliom  most  English- 
men loathed  as  a  criminal,  worthy  of  no  lighter  punishment  than 
death.* 

Tho  capture  of  all  Multan,  after  twenty-four  days  of  open 
trenches,  and  a  vast  expenditure  of  shot  and  shell,f  had  cost  the 

*  Sdwanles ;  Low  ;  Arnold  ;  Trotter. 

f  It  WAS  reckoned  tbat  i;),853  ihoU  and  27,743  shfllf,  cjtrcAses,  and  otber  pre* 
jectiles  were  fir«d  from  iiUtjKvcn  pieces  at  siege  ordauico  daring  the  ucge,  besides 
the  work  done  b?  the  ticid  arliU(jr;— (Low). 
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besiegers  no  more  than  210  slain,  and  982  wounded.  On  the 
former  list  were  uino  officers,  on  ibo  latter  fifty-five.  When  the 
victors  entered  tho  citadel,  thoy  found  nnaclt  food  for  wonder  in 
tho  strength  of  the  ramparts,  in  the  bavoc  overywhpre  wrought 
hy  tho  British  fire,  and  jct  moro  iu  the  untold  wealth  which 
tempted  many  of  them  to  deeds  of  forbidden  plunder.  Heaped 
up  iu  underground  vaults,  and  the  courtyards  of  uios()n(*s  luid 
palaces,  or  stro^vn  among  tho  wrecks  of  the  great  explosion,  wore 
found  Buoh  a  store  of  useful  or  costly  things,  of  silks,  shawls,  money, 
silver-handled  Bwords,  scabbards  glittering  with  gold  and  gems; 
of  grain,  iudi^o,  opium,  salt  and  sulphur,  that  one  could  readily 
understand  Mulraj's  motive  for  seeking  at  all  hazards  to  retain 
possession  of  tho  stronghold  where  all  those  riuhes,  gaiTierod  up 
by  himself  and  his  father,  lay.  Besides  all  this,  a  perfect  arsenal 
of  warlike  weapons,  hai'ness,  storos — everywhere  met  tho  eye  and 
enhanced  the  victors*  exultation  over  a  success  on  tho  whole  90 
cheaply  won.  So  rich  a  booty,  however,  was  not  to  be  shared  out 
among  Whish's  men.  It  vras  set  aside  for  tho  Indian  Governmout 
in  payment  of  its  claims  upon  tho  Lah6r  Darb/ir.  Ouly  tbu 
£200,0(Xl.  for  which  the  city  had  been  ransomed,  would  fall  to  tho 
captors'  share. 

On  tho  evening  of  tho  26th  January,  1849.  n  sad  but  solemn 
eceuo  was  enacted  in  prescnco  of  tho  British  troops.  The  bodies 
of  Agnow  and  Anderson  were  disinterred  from  their  unhonoiircd 
graves,  near  the  spot  where  they  had  fallen,  and,  carefully  wrapt 
up  in  rich  shawls,  wore  borne  by  tho  men  of  Anderson's  regiment^ 
the  lat  Bombay  Fusiliws,  to  their  future  resting-place  on  tho  top- 
most point  of  the  citadel.  As  if  to  cron'n  the  rctributiou  taken 
for  their  cruel  raurdor,  tho  funeral  party  marrhi.'d  slowly  behind 
their  mournful  burden  up  the  broad  sloping  breach  through  which 
the  storming  columns  were  to  bavo  forced  their  way  on  tho  very 
morning  of  Mnlraj's  surrender. 

Placing  Kdwardes  in  charge  of  Multan,  General  Whish,  on  tho 
27th,  despatched  one  of  his  Bengal  brigades,  under  Brigadier 
Markham,  towards  the  camp  of  Lord  Gough.  Three  days  later, 
tho  other  brigade,  under  Hervey,  marched  off  in  tho  same  diroc* 
tion.  Mulriij  himself,  escorted  by  Ijicntcnant  llem-y  of  the  Bom- 
bay Army,  accompanied  the  Bengal  troops  to  the  point  whcro 
hia  owu  i-oad  branched  off  towards  thu  canipuf  tho  Governor- 
General,  near  Labor.  On  Uio  2nd  February,  Brigndicr-Gcneral 
Dundas  led  off  tho  Bombay  division,  nearly  5,000  strong,  ou  the 
road  already  taken  by  his  comrades  of   Bengal.     How  eagerly 
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Gongh  was  lookinjf  for    tho   promised   help    from  Whisb,  tho 
events   whiiili   had  meanwhilo  happened  boyond  tho  Chiniib  mil 

fthow. 

AiUsr  Shor  Singh's  retreat  upon  the  Jhilam  ThackwcU'H  force 
Iaj  onoamped,  as  we  eaw,  at  Holah,  while  his  chief  with  the  lieud- 
qvartors  rfinaiucd  at  Riininnifar.  Ou  December  18,  Lord  Gough 
hiniAclf  crossed  the  Chiniib.  \\^  the  first  day  of  tho  New  Year  ho 
luhd  bronght  hifl  troops  within  throo  milod  of  his  second  in  coni- 
maod.  Slight  skirmishes  between  the  advanced  jKitrols*  a  mid  or 
two  of  Sikha  on  onr  fomgo  parties,  a  fight  or  two  between  bodies 
of  Sikh  and  firitish  light  horse,  took  place  in  the  deep  bolt  of 
janglo  that  covered  the  ton  milos  between  Htlah  and  lijisiil.  A 
movement  of  tho  Stkht«  towards  our  right  front  at  Dingi  on  De- 
cember 18  was  met  by  the  despatch  of  Brigadier  Pope,  with  throo 
light  (^ns,  and  two  regiments  of  horso  to  guard  tho  fords  at 
Wazirubad.  ThackwoU  himself  waa  warnod  to  prepare  for  a 
Taorch  from  Hclah,  hut  afterwards  ordered  to  stand  fast.  And 
ao  up  to  Jannary  10  tho  Army  of  tho  I'anjab  lay  idle,  wondering, 
rVbaHng  at  its  own  inaction,  and  trying  amidst  other  diversions  to 
•cootmt  for  the  salutes  so  often  tired  from  tho  camp  beyond  tho 
jungles  in  its  front. 

Lord  Ciongh'a  inaction  was  partly  due  to  Lord  DalboDsio's  ox- 
injnnctions,  partly  perhaps  to  his  own  hesitancy  in  view  of 
the  long-delayed  odvunco  uj>on  Mult^iu.  It  was  only  about  Decem- 
ber 'Z'Z  that  Lord  Ualhousio  loosened  the  trammels  that  checked 
tho  froo  moTcmenia  of  his  veteran  Commander-in-Uhief.  If  tho 
lattor  "  could  satisfy  his  own  judgment  regarding  the  state  of  his 
■supplies,  his  sopports,  and  communications,"  and  could  soo  his 
way  to  attack  tho  enemy  without  heavy  logs,  tho  Oovcrnor-Gcnoral 
would  *'bo  happy  to  see  a  blow  struck  that  would  destroy  him, 
add  honour  to  tho  Hritish  arms,  and  avert  the  prospoet  of  a  pro- 
tracted and  ciistly  war."  Gon*xh,  however,  seems  to  liavo  waited 
for  some  definite  news  from  Mnltan,  which  only  reached  liim 
atxint  January  7.*  The  capture  of  tho  city  may  have  convinced 
him  that  the  time  for  moving  forward  had  come.  Hy  the  tenth  of 
tliat  month  the  two  wings  of  Lord  Gongh's  aruiy  wore  encann>ed 
together  at  Lasun,  a  little  to  the  right  of  Helah.  The  tidings  ou 
Uiat  day  brought  to  him  of  the  fall  of  Atak,  after  a  hmvo  defence 
of  nau-ly  two  months,  decided  Gough  to  act  promptly  on  the 
Govcmor-Gonerars  atlvico,  as  convoyed  through  his  agent,  Major 
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Mockcson,  tbat  fi  hard  blow  should  now  bo  struck  at  the  enemj 
in  front  with  the  loaet  poBsiblo  delay.* 

Tmsting  in  his  power  to  strike  that  blow  before  Chatar  Singh 
could  join  hands  with  his  son  apon  the  Jhilam,  the  brave  old 
general  eagerly  entered  on  the  path  ho  wonld  gladly  have  iroflden 
a  month  before.t  On  the  11th  ho  reviewed  his  troops,  and  ex- 
horted them  in  cheering  words  to  prove  thoir  soldiership  in  tho 
coming  fight.  Next  day  his  army  was  encamped  at  Dingi,  whence 
the  Sikha  had  fallen  back  into  the  sheltering  jangle,  their  right 
resting  on  Miing,  their  left  and  centre  gimrdcd  by  the  broken 
grouud  and  strong  intrcnchmcnts  abont  the  village  and  heights  of 
Itnsul.  It  was  a  very  strong  position^  held  by  more  than  30,0(K) 
men,  with  a  battery  of  sixty  gnns;  a  position  which  only  a  bravo 
commander,  tired  out  by  long  inaction,  and  emboldened  by  the 
eager  spirit  of  his  troops,  and  by  the  luemorj-  of  his  former 
achievements,  would  have  ventured  to  assail  with  on  army  under 
14,000  strong. 

Kvery  one  in  camp  looked  forward  to  a  decisive  straggle  on  tho 
morrow.  That  night  Lord  Gough^s  tent  was  filled  with  com- 
manders of  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions,  met  to  hear  or  con- 
sidor  the  plans  they  would  soon  bo  helping  to  carry  out.  At 
sovon  the  next  morning,  the  memorable  13th  January,  our  troops 
began  their  march  npon  tho  Sikh  position,  with  tho  aim  of  turn- 
ing its  loft,  and  so  cutting  off  tho  enemy's  way  of  retreat  across 
the  Jhilam.  Tho  cold  morning  mists  melted  away  in  the  conquer- 
ing sanshine  as  the  infantry  stepped  forward  in  parallel  columns 
of  brigades  through  a  country  more  or  less  thickly  strewn  with 
brushwood.  Towards  noon  tho  left  centre  colnmn  fell  in  with  a 
strong  Sikh  outpost  on  a  mound  near  the  village  of  Chiliaaw^Ua. 
A  few  rounds  from  the  horse-artillery,  backed  by  the  swift  advance 
of  the  24th  Foot,  sent  the  enemy  flying  without  their  t<>nts. 
From  this  mound  the  British  Geuoral  could  descry  tho  whole  of 
Sher  Singh's  army  drawn  out  for  Imttle  two  or  thrco  miles  oi!; 
their  right  thrown  forward  into  the  jnngle  at  Kathi-Shah-ko* 
Chauk,  their  centre  massed  about  tho  village  of  ChilianwAla,  their 
left  hugging  tho  higher  ground  at  Rasul,  whereon  stood  their 
tents,  now  clearly  visible  beyond  the  belt  of  dark  forest. 

After  a  brief  halt  the  IJritish  columns  again  moved  forward, 
but  not  far ;  Lord  Gough  had  given  up  his  plan  of  tho  night 

*   Arnold  ;  Mnn^mftn  ;  Trotlcr. 

t  "  Feeltnj;  tbAl  I  wsa  petftcti;  compLtei^t  effcctualljr  to  OTertlirow  Slier  Slngb'i 
ftrmji"  aro  the  vordv  of  bis  owa  dcs|jatcb  of  January  10,  1810. 
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before — &  plan  wticb  Sher  Singli  had  nlready  thwarted  by  bring- 
ing for^vai'd  his  own  right.  The  Sikh  line,  in  tmth,  overlapped 
lours  on  both  flanks.  To  turn  ciLhor  its  right  or  its  loft  would  bo 
A  work  of  time,  and  the  day  was  already  waning.  So  about  one 
o'clock  tho  adrnncing  troops  ^ere  again  halted,  and  the  camp- 
colournien  moved  out  to  tako  up  ground  for  that  night's  encamp- 
ment. While  our  weary  soldiers  wero  waiting  with  piled  arms 
the  order  to  fall  ont,  some  shot  from  the  enemy's  advanced  guns 
dropped  among  the  skinnishors  in  front  of  the  halt-ed  line.  Pro- 
voked by  this  sudden  challenge,  Gough  at  once  ordered  his  heavy 
lipins,  commanded  by  Horaford,  to  tho  front  of  Chilianw/ila. 
Their  fire  ■was  answered  by  one  Sikh  battery  after  another,  until 
the  whole  jnngle  seemed  alive  with  the  mni-derous  din.  For  an 
hour  or  more  tho  battle  of  tho  gnns,  both  light  and  heavy,  roared 
with  unflagging  fury  ;  our  own  gunners  being  guided  in  their  aim 
only  by  the  smoke  and  flaehes  from  different  parts  of  tho  junglo 
jin  their  front.* 

I  It  wafl  now  nearly  three  o'clock  of  a  winter  afternoon.  Of  thrco 
eoorses  ojjcn  to  him,  Gough  chose  that  which  best  suited  his  Eery, 
fearless  spirit,  if  not  indeed  the  only  course  which  circumstances 
enjoined.  To  withdraw  his  troops  out  of  range  i^*as  more  than 
lie  or  almost  any  English  leader  could  have  brooked.  To  encamp 
cvrhere  he  stood  might  expose  his  troops  to  all  the  hazards  of  anight 
ftltnck,  on  ground  of  which  very  little  was  known.  It  remained 
only  to  continue  tho  fight  thus  opened  at  so  late  an  hour.  As  soon 
JM  the  enemy's  fire  seemed  to  slacken,  Gough  ordered  his  infantry 
to  advance  with  their  respective  batteries,  covered  by  cavalry  at 
leithor  flank,  against  the  left  and  centre  of  the  Sikh  line.  The 
peft,  or  Campbell's  division,  the  first  to  receive  the  order,  was  tho 

Erat  engaged.  Its  two  brigades,  under  Hoggan  and  Pcnnycuick,  at 
nee  sprang  forward  with  quick  strides  over  tho  thorn-covered 
Iground  on  which  no  infantry  could  keep  its  regular  two-deep  line 
for  many  paces  together.  Campbell  himself  accompanied  Hoggan's, 
or  the  left  brigade,  which,  firing  as  it  went  on  and  supported  by  a 
light  field-battery,  soon  passed  the  loft  of  Chilianwala,  charged  up 
to  the  batteries  in  front,  drove  tho  Sikhs  back  with  heavy  slaughter, 
fand  then,  wheeling  to  the  riij:ht,  speedily  recovered  the  giound  which 
^^^^  fortunate  soldiers  uf  the  right  brigade  bad  meunw  bile  won 

"  •  There  is  some  muoo  to  believe  that  the  Sikh  guos  opened  fire  agaln&t  tho 
kinlers  of  Sber  Singh,  who  would  ba^'o  let  Qough  encamp  Iq  order  to  attack  bim 
I  during  the  iHgbt. 
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and  lost.  Cominandcd  hy  their  own  genornl  to  advance  withont 
firing,*  tho  Inckloss  24th  Foot  hud  rushed  on  with  unloaded  (pafikot* 
into  tho  thickening  junglo  at  a  pace  which  soon  left  their  native 
romrndes  of  the  2oLh  and  45th  Sepoys  in  the  rear.  The  light 
field-pieces  which  ought  to  have  flanked  their  advance  had  been 
unacconntably  taken  elsewhither.  After  eoranibling  throo^'h  a 
mile  of  jnngle,  Brookcs's  young  soldiers  rnshed  poll-mell  at  the  gnns 
of  a  Sikh  Ixittory  planted  on  tho  open  beyond.  The  gnns  were 
taken  and  spiked,  bat  tho  halt  thns  occasioned  waa  to  cost  the 
victors  dear.  Tho  scattered  enemy  soon  took  heart  to  renew  tho 
fight  with  Ko  small  a  body  of  assftilants.  Standing  there,  still 
breathless  and  disordered,  among  the  captured  guns,  their  brigadier, 
colonel,  and  one  major  already  fallen,  their  thinned  and  broken 
ranks  raked  afresh  by  a  mnrdorons  shower  of  grapo  and  bullets 
from  tho  surrounding  thickets,  tho  brave  but  raw  young  Boldicraof 
tho  2  Ith,  after  a  brief  struggle  at  close  quarters,  tnmed  and  ran  in 
helpless  confusion,  which  soon  swept  nway  tho  twu  native  rcglmcnta 
cM>miug  up  to  their  aid.  Out  of  all  that  strong  brigade  only  a  few 
companies  of  the  4oth  Sepoys  rallied  in  time  to  share  tho  last 
saccesses  won  by  Hoggan's  heroes  of  the  Gist  Foot,  the  36th  and 
46th  Native  Infantry.  Of  the  broken  remnants  of  tho  24th 
Foot,  those  who  escaped  tho  matchlock-fire  and  the  salrres  of 
pursuing  horsemen  found  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Chiliauwala. 
Penny's  reserve  brigade,  ordered  to  Gil  up  the  gap  thus  left  in  the 
front  line,  missed  its  way  in  the  jungle,  and  presently  found  itAcIf 
in  rear  of  Gilbert's,  or  the  right  division  of  foot.  Fortunately, 
lioggau^s  brigade  proved  equal  to  the  new  demand  npon  its  pincfc 
and  prowess ;  and  when  evening  gloomed  upon  tho  field,  the  enemy 
liad  been  driven  back  from  their  twico-takon  gnns.t 

Uy  this  time  tho  24th  Foot,  cut  down  to  half  its  former  stpeng;th, 
with  two- thirds  of  its  officers  slain  or  wounded,  had  reform*^  its 
shattered  ranks,  and  marched  forward  to  its  old  place  in  tho  fronts 
Meanwhile  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  had  not  kept  his  cavalry  un- 
employed. White's  brigade  on  tho  left  of  tlie  lino,  supported  by 
Brind's  threo  troops  of  horse-artillery,  had  been  ortlered  to  check 

*  This  itatcment  is  con6rm«d  by  Captain  Lavrence-iircher,  lo  his  **  Commen* 
tnries  un  Uic  Futjjab  Ciintraigi)."  Ak  a,  itubalteni  doing  (ltit>-  with  tlic  'J4th,  he  him* 
icif  beard  OcDcrftl  Cuni'bell  inf,  as  Le  roilf  up,  "Ttiere  nioit  l>«  no  firing;  the 
l)iiyonft  mnst  do  the  woik."    Aod  oLbon  licanl  the  Bunc  oiiler  (jiven. 

f  TbackwuU  ;  Lawrence -Arc  her  ;  Trotlur  ;  Ofllcml  Dtapatches. 

X  lAvrencc-Atchor.  It  wna  Captain  Archer  who  fti-»t  mllicd  his  own  coniMuy 
at  the  Tillage. 
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jtlio  moremcnifi  of  n  large  body  of  horBO  and  foot  ntider  Antnr 
'Singh  against  our  left.  Erelong  the  £th  Bengal  Cavalry,  and 
Unctt's  squadron  of  the  inviaciblo  3rd  Dragoons  were  launclicd 
npon  the  Sikh  horse.  Galled  by  a  bitter  niotohlock-lirc,  the  oth 
Cavalry,  once  famed  for  dariujjr,  wavered,  turned,  and  fled  %vith  a 
which  no  prayers  or  threats  of  thoir  indignant  officers  conld 
ButlTnetVs  troopers  rode  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
dashed  like  a  torrent  through  the  opposing  ranks,  and  paased  for 
Bomo  anxious  minutes  out  of  sight.  Sorronnded  by  foes  and  stormed 
tipon  by  a  Sikh  battery,  they  turned  about  at  Inst,  and  onco  moro 
oat  their  way  throngh  a  cloud  of  angry  Cihorcharhaa  at  the  cost 
of  nearly  foi-ty  men  killed  or  wounded.  It  was  ono  of  those 
In-illiaut,  if  bootless,  feats  wliich  Englishmen  are  wont  to  re- 
member with  a  glow  of  pardonable  pride. 

Before  the  enemy's  guns  had  done  playintr  on  the  British  left, 
White's  cavalry  and  iJrind's  guns  wore  ordered  by  Lord  Gongh  to 
Tcinforce  his  right.  Here  also  there  had  been  hard  lighlng,  checkered 
by  unforeseen  disaster.  The  right  atlnck  of  infautry,  under  Sir 
Walter  Gilbert,  was  opened  by  his  left  or  Alountain'e  brigade. 
Advancing  through  heavy  brushwood  nndcr  a  crashing  fire,  the 
men  of  the  21tth  Foot  showed  their  native  comrades  the  way  into 
Iho  Sikh  intrenchments.  Not  without  heavy  loss  did  this  brigade 
snccecd  in  routing  its  opponents  and  storming  the  batteries  in  itA 
front.  Broken  by  the  adviuice  through  so  much  jungle,  scattered 
in  its  headlong  rush  among  tho  gnns,  outranked  and  isolated  by 
the  retreat  of  Pennycaick's  brigade,  the  56th  Nat ivo  Infantry  was 
shivered  into  flying  fragments  by  repeated  onsets  of  the  Sikh 
cavalry.  Its  leader  mortally  hurt,  six  oflicers  killed,  three  hnndrcd 
and  sixteen  men  slain,  wounded,  or  missing,  the  two  colours  lost  or 
raptured,  the  wrecks  of  this  regiment  afterwards  tnrned  up  in  rear 
of  Godby's  brigade.  Little  less  fearful  was  the  loss  inflicted  on 
tho  ;<Oth  Sepoys,  who  got  thrown  into  sad  disorder  while  engaged  in 
spiking  the  enemy's  guns.  This  regiment  also  lost  one  of  its  colours, 
bat  manngod  ultimately  to  hold  it^  ground  beside  the  flrm.j)aoed 
wnrriora  of  the  2Uth  Foot,  two  hundred  of  whom  had  bled  or 
fftUen  by  the  way. 

Meanwhile  the  right  brigade  under  Godby  had  been  doing 
■oldierly  service  against  fonnidable  odds.  With  tho  stoadinoss  of 
veterans  the  *Jnd  P^uroiiwin.s  swept  foi'^vard  ihi'ough  the  thorny 
jungle,  in  well  kept,  if  not  always  two-deep,  line.  On  their  left 
marched  tho  Slst  and  70th  Native  Infantry.  Under  a  murderous 
Arc  these  regiments  pressed  on  towards  a  more  opou  part  uf  the 
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jnngle,  whero  a  long  line  of  Sikh  foot  aiul  jfuns  seemed  resolute  to 
mccb  tlioir  charge.  In  another  moment  the  enemy,  quaiUug  before 
that  firm  array  of  le\elled  bayonets,  foil  back  behind  the  bashes, 
still  keeping  up  a  scattert'd  fire.  Suddenly  a  frceb  fire  was  opened 
on  Godby's  rear.  Oatflanked  on  both  sides,  with  large  bodiM  of 
horse  and  foot  baning  its  retreat,  the  brigade  bad  to  fight  its  way 
out  of  the  danger  as  it  best  could,  with  tlio  help  of  Dawes's  cver- 
reftdy  guns.  The  Sepoys  formed  Kqnare,  but  the  tJnd  Enroiteflns. 
simply  turning  to  the  right  about,  marched  down  rear  rank  in  front 
tn  giupple  with  their  new  assailants.  A  timely  salvo  from  Dawes'* 
gnns  coolefl  the  courage  of  the  Sikh  horsemen,  while  a  well-ftimed 
volley  from  Colonel  Steel's  men  saved  the  gnns  at  a  critical  momcnU 
and  scattered  the  white-clad  Sikh  foot  in  headlong  flight  bact  to 
their  own  lino.  The  few  who  lagged  behind,  or  still  helil  tbeir 
ground,  were  swept  down  in  one  triumphant  charge,  and  once  more 
the  brigade  could  move  forward  to  its  proper  front.  Erelong 
Godby's  soldiers  had  more  than  recovered  their  lost  ground,  hiul 
driven  their  opponents  everj'whore  off  the  field,  and  taken  ewry 
gun  that  crossed  their  path.  All  this  was  accomplished  after  threo 
hours'  steady  tightiugnt  a  cost  comparatively  small;  the  ICuropewa 
losing  altout  Beventy  men  ont  of  six  hundred.  But  for  the  stefldj 
front  they  showed  throughout,  aud  the  timely  movcmontJ  of 
Dawes's  gunners,  that  loss  would  have  been  far  heavier. 

But  how  had  this  brigade  been  caught  as  it  were  betwoon  two 
fires  ?     Unhappily  the  explanation  was  but  too  clear.     Led  by  an 
old  colonel  who  could  hardly  mount  bis  horse,  the  right  brigade  of 
cavalry,  four  regiments  sti-ong,  got  entangled  in  the  brusbwooJ, 
and  crowded  leftwards  in  front  of  its  own  guns,  and  even  of  St«>l'« 
right  companies.     Just  as   the    line  halted    to  recover  its  trinii 
Brigadier  Pojje  was  badly  wounded  by  a  Sikh  trooper,  one  of » 
large  body  hanging  about  the  front.     Amidst  the  confusion  thn* 
caused   in   hia  own  regiment,   the  6th  Bengal  Cavalry,  some  of 
Huish's  horso-artillerymeu  shouted  to  the  squadrons  before  them 
to  wheel  aside  and  give  their  gnns  room  to  play.     At  the  satne 
moment  Pope  seems  to  have  ordered  his  cavalry  to  take  groand  to 
their  right.     Of  a  sudden  the  whole  line  turned  about,  an  order 
to  that  effect  having  been  clearly  heard  by  some  men  of  the  left 
centre  regiment,  tho  14-th  Dragoons.     Who  gave  the  word  **  threes 


al>out"  has  never  been  ascertained.     As  tho  lino  retired, 


its  pace 


quickened  into  a  gallop;  the  rivalry  of  tho  horses  acting  in  con 
cert  with  the  growing  panic  of  their  riders,  now  closely  followed 
by  a  few  hundred  derisivo  Ghorcharhas,  drank,  it  was  said,  with 
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hhang.  Crowding  tojrether  in  their  headlong  flight,  the  Dragoons 
rode  right  throngh  Christie's  and  Huish's  batteries,  parting  the 
gons  from  their  horses,  disabling  gnnnors,  cpsetting  tumbrils,  and 
carrying  rain  and  dismay  far  into  oar  rear,  oven  among  the 
doolies  of  the  wounded  and  the  Held-fumitnre  of  the  medical 
staff.  Fonr  guns  were  abandoned  to  the  foo ;  the  gallant  Major 
Christie  was  cut  down  with  many  uf  his  own  and  Huish's  men; 
and  but  for  the  bushes  that  gave  passing  shelter  many  more  wonld 
have  shared  the  samo  fate.  Young  Cnrcton,  son  of  him  who  fell 
at  Ramnagar,  was  borne  away  by  his  unmanageable  horse  to  death 
in  the  hostile  ranks.  Major  Ekins,  deputy  adjatant-general,  per- 
ished in  a  fniitlcss  effort  to  rally  the  runaways.  Not  till  Lane's 
gunners  had  poured  some  rounds  of  grape  into  the  pursuers,  while 
a  wing  of  the  9th  Lancers,  getting  clear  of  the  flying  mass,  one© 
more  turned  their  faces  to  the  battle,  were  the  bold  Ghorcharhas 
daunted  into  a  leisurely  retreat.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Lancers 
and  a  wing  of  the  6th  Cavalrj'  did  good  service  in  aiding  Lane's 
troop  of  horse-artillery  to  drive  back  a  largo  body  of  borso  and 
foot  which  threat<?ned  the  extreme  right  of  their  line.  Later  yet, 
Brind's  horse-artillery  galloped  up  from  the  extreme  left  to  crown 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Sikhs  on  the  opposite  flank.* 

It  was  already  sunset  whcu  Lord  Goagh  rode  down  the  huUcd 
lino  of  his  weary,  war-broken,  yet  still  victorious  troops.  The 
Sikhs  had  at  length  Iwen  fairly  beaten.  Their  left  was  known 
to  be  in  full  retreat  upon  the  Jhilani.  Some  forty  of  their  guns 
had  fallen  into  the  victors'  hands.  Pnrsuii  in  the  dark  was 
useless  over  such  ground,  even  if  our  men  had  been  loss  tired 
and  famished  than  they  were.  It  only  remained  to  hold  the 
ground  they  had  won,  a  mile  beyond  the  village  of  Chiliaiiwala. 
In  Bpito  of  General  Campbell's  counsel,  his  bravo  old  Chief  would 
not  bear  at  first  of  falling  bock  ever  so  little  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting water  and  protecting  his  roar.  "  What !  leave  ray  wounded 
to  be  cut  up  '^  Never  !  "  was  the  reply  that  rushed  at  once  to  his 
lips.  His  own  opinion  was  strongly  seconded  by  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  who  had  joined  his  camp  in  time  to  carry  orders  for 
him  during  the  figliL  But  Campbell's  arguments  prevailed  at 
last  over  the  bolder  and  more  generous  counsels,  and  the  ti-oops 
crawled  back  in  the  deepening  dai'kncss  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chilianwala.t 

It  vaa  pitch  dark  before  Gilbert's  division  had  taken  its  place  in 

*  Thaekvell ;  iiandford  ;  Lawrence-Archer ;  Trotter, 
t  TbAckwell  ;  Sandfonl;  Trolt«r. 
VOL.  I.  ^ 
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the  now  line.  That  night  few  regiments  had  anght  to  ollaj 
their  hnnger  or  fn  shelter  them  fi*oni  the  chilling  rain  which  ere- 
long began  falling  fast  and  steadily.  It  wa*  eomo  honrs  before 
many  of  tho  wounded  in  the  6cKl*ho8pttal  could  get  a  drop  of 
water,  while  the  Burgeons  and  their  helpers  were  all  too  few  for 
the  work  rcquir(.»d  of  them.  Bnt  lying  about  the  deserted  battle- 
field were  other  wounded  whoso  sufferings  no  surgeon  was  ever  to 
relieve.  Partiofi  of  Sikh  soldiers  and  their  camp-folJowcrs  stole 
down  in  tho  dai-kneas,  carried  t)ff  most  of  the  captured  guns,  and 
murdered  every  man  they  found  alive.  Only  a  few  who  had 
strength  onongh  to  crawl  under  the  bushos  escaped  the  cruel 
search.  Had  Gongh  left  but  a  regiment  or  two  of  his  irregular 
horse  to  guard  the  gmund  so  hardly  won,  this  twofold  mishap 
had  never  been  recorded,  for  the  beaten  enemy  had  already  begun 
to  seek  safety  beyond  the  Jhilara,  Deprived  of  frwo-thirda  of 
their  guns,  the  whole  Sikh  army  would  either  have  had  to  flc©  at 
once  acrnaa  the  river,  or  have  else  been  driven  with  heavy  slaugh- 
ter from  the  heights  of  Rasul.* 

After  a  night  of  hardship,  anxiety,  and  confusion,  returning 
daylight  fonnd  our  troops  drawn  np  again  in  fighting  order,  ready, 
in  spite  of  thinned  numbers,  long  fasting,  and  the  steady  rain,  to 
follow  up  their  hard-won  succl'srcs  of  the  day  before.  Bnt 
White's  cavalry  had  by  this  time  discovered  the  unfortunAte  issnes 
of  the  past  night,  and  Oough  could  see  for  himself  the  long  linos 
of  Sikh  tents  still  crowning  their  old  ridge,  some  three  or  four 
miles  in  his  own  front.  So,  instead  of  advancing,  a  camp  was  farmed ; 
touts  were  pitched  as  they  camoup ;  and  most  of  the  tired  soldiers 
slept  soundly  through  several  hours  of  a  wot,  stormy,  altogether 
dismal  day.  Others  wore  employed  in  searching  for  the  wounded, 
in  bringing  in  and  burying  the  dead.  The  bravo  chaplain,  Mr. 
Whiting,  who  on  tho  lUth  had  tried  to  rally  some  of  the  retreat- 
ing troojwrs,  found  heavy  work  npon  his  hands  during  the  two  or 
three  cheerless  days  that  followed  after  the  battle.  In  one  tent 
alone  thirteen  officers  of  tho  iiUh  Foot  lay  dead.  These  were  buried 
together  in  one  'gi*avo.  To  another  were  consigned  the  rest  of  the 
English  ofilcers,  except  Major  Christie,  who  was  buried  in  the 
same  grave  with  his  own  men,  in  compliance  with  tho  prayer  of 
their  8ur%*iving  comrades.  In  tho  largest  trench  of  all  lay  the 
remains  of  about  two  hundred  British  soldiers.  The  victory,  aucU 
as  it  was,  hod  indeed  boon  bought  at  a  cruel  price.  In  about  three 
hourti'  time  thirty-nine  officers,  English  and  Native,  fifty-tbreo 
*  Tbackirell :  Saiulford  1  Tn>tt«r. 
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sergeants  or  havildars,  five  hundred  and  eleven  privates,  had 
fallen  dead ;  a  hundred  men  and  four  sergeants  were  missing,  very 
few  of  whom  returned  alive ;  while  the  list  of  wounded  camo  up 
to  ninetjr-fonr  officers,  one  warrant  officer,  ninety  sergeants  or 
ha\'ildar8,  foui-teen  hundred  and  sixty-six  rank  and  file.  Be- 
sides a  loss  unequalled  even  in  the  battles  on  tho  Satlaj,  four 
guns  and  several  colours  remained  in  the  enemy's  hands.  Out  of 
all  the  guns  our  troops  had  taken,  twelve  only  had  been  brought 
into  camp ;  the  rest  being  fated  to  do  further  mi^hief  on  a  field 
fraught  with  for  more  credit  to  our  arms. 

That  Shor  Singh  was  defeated  there  cau  be  no  reasonable  donbfc. 
In  spite  of  all  miscarriages,  our  troops  had  driven  him  with  heavy 
slaughter  from  the  field  of  hie  own  choosing.  Thanks,  in  part  to 
the  opening  fire  of  Horsford's  eighteen-poundors,  partly  also  to 
the  bold  and  skilful  handling  of  all  the  lighter  batteries,  tho  Sikh, 
loss  must  have  more  than  douhlcd  ours.  Nowhere  else,  save  per- 
haps at  Sobruon,  had  Gongh  himficlf  seen  "  so  many  of  an  enemy's 
slain  npon  the  same  space,"  Two  hours  more  of  daylight,  and 
the  rout  of  Sobraon  would  have  been  renewed  upon  the  old  battle 
ground  of  Poms  and  Alexander.  As  it  happened,  however,  tho 
victory  remained  so  incomplete  that  Sher  Singh  hardly  hettei-cd 
his  op|)onent*s  teaching  on  a  former  occasion,  when  from  tho 
heightfl  of  Rosul  he  fired  that  evening  a  royal  salute  in  honour  of 
his  own  fiucr.e.ss.  To  his  soldiora  a  fitjht,  which  ended  in  an 
orderly  retreat  before  a  crippled  foe,  to  tho  lines  they  had  loft  that 
morning  might  well  seem  a  victory,  when  that  foe  was  their  old 
antagonist  of  the  Satlaj  campaign. 


WflEX  the  three  days'  rain,  broaglit  on  by  the  carmonada  of  tin 
13lh  of  Jannary,  had  done  falling  on  the  gloom-stricken  caiap 
Lord  Gongh  employed  his  Boldiers  in  throwing  up  entrenchments 
and  clearing  away  the  jangle  in  their  front.     A  few  days  after  ihm 
battle,  Chatar  Singh  followed  the  bulk  of  his  own  troops  into  hi» 
Bon*8  camp.     About  the  Bnmo   time  llahi  Baksb,   the  Sikh  com- 
mandant of  artillery,  bronglit  himself  and  mnchnaefnl  infonuatioc3 
over  to  the  British  side.     Lord  Oough,  whose  Brst  thought 
been   to  fall  back  on  Oingi,  as  nearer  his  true  base,  now  resoli 
to  owait  at  Chilianwala  the  reinforcements  that  wonld  soon 
coming  from  Labor,  Ramnagar,  and  MuUan.     Meanwhile  the  tw^  'v 
armies  lay  looking  at  each  other,  strengthening  their  lines  by  tb^  -^9^ 
free  use  of  spade  and  pickaxe,  and  exchanging  rough  complimeni 
with  each  other's  outposts.     Sher  Singh  also  renewed  the  orei 
tnres  which,  two  days  after  the  action  of  Ramnagar,  he  had  mad-JHe 
in  vain.     Now,  as  before,  Lord  Dalhonsie  declined  to  treat  viC^^.^ 
"  rebels"  on  belligerent  terms.     Chatar  Singh's  prisoners,  Georg^^^ 
Lawrence,  Herbert  and  Bowie,  who  had  been  sent  on  parole  int:^Wto 
Gough's  camp,  were  bidden  to  tell  the  Sikh  leaders  that  nothii^^cng 
short  of  absolute  surrender  would  satisfy  the  Governor-General^^*  _ 
If  any  harm  befell  their  English  captives,  on  thcii-  heads  it  shooE^  J4j 
Ho. 


Jl 


On  the  2Gth  of  January  a  gi-and  salnte  from  the  heavy  gn^Kr 
announced   to  our  expectant  soldiers  the  welcome  tidings  of  tl^"  ^^ 
fall   of  llultan.     As  soon  as    this  event  became  known  to  Sh*   -^^ec 
Singh,  he  began  a  scries  of  movements  towards  his  left,  whi< 
Gongh  met   by  throwing  up  a  redoubt  armed  with   6eld-pi 
beyond  the  right  of  his  line. 

That  the  incomplete  and  blood-stained  victory  of  Chilianvr 
should  call   forth  a  cry  of  grief,   resentment,  even  of  panic-ft 
from  many  parts  of  India,  will  surprise  no  reader  of  these  pag     ^»- 
Ojxr  countrymen  in  India  are  naturally  prono  to  oscillate  betff^?*^ 
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the  cxtromes  of  wild  alarm  and  wild  exultation.  In  many  an 
Anglo-Indian  jonmal  GoDgli  was  plentifully  abused  for  an  excess 
of  raitUnesa  which  had  imperilled  our  Indian  Empire,  and  involved 
a  terrible,  a  causeless  waste  of  precious  lives.  At  bis  door  was 
laid  every  blunder  of  that  eventful  day.  Every  story  which  ill- 
will,  idleness,  or  misunderstanding  hail  Ftarted  to  his  di^parago- 
ment,  was  caught  up,  repeated,  passed  on  with  new  embellishments, 
by  a  host  of  careless  or  unfriendly  critics.  In  England  the  panio 
was  even  greater,  the  unfair  comments  yet  more  unfair.  On  all 
sides  rose  the  cry  of  an  empire  at  stake.  From  the  old  Duko  of 
Wellington  do^vn  to  the  pettiest  scribbler,  rose  one  fierce  demand 
for  the  displacement  of  Lord  Gough  by  Sir  Charles  Napier.  The 
grey-haired  hero  of  a  dozen  victories,  whose  terra  of  command 
had  lat«ly  been  extended  to  another  year,  was  to  bo  forthwith  set 
aside,  because  his  last  battle,  begun  too  lato  in  the  day,  had  been 
marked  by  unwonted  bloodshed,  unrelieved  by  the  glory  of  a 
striking  success.  It  was  gravely  reported  that  a  shot  which  fell 
too  near  him  had  brought  on  the  Gght  which  his  cooler  judgomont 
would  have  deferred.  They  who  said  so  forgot  that,  being  so 
near  the  enemy,  he  could  not  well  draw  back  from  the  position  he 
had  too  iocautiously  taken  up.  They  forgot,  or  failed  to  see,  that 
for  the  worst  disasters  of  that  bloody  field  some  of  his  captains 
were  alone  to  blame ;  that  Gough  could  hardly  be  hold  answerable 
for  the  advance  of  infantry  with  unloaded  muskets,*  or  for  the 
sudden  retreat  of  four  good  cavalry  regiments  before  a  fow 
hundred  Ghorcharhas,  half-dozed  with  their  favourite  drug. 

Much  was  said  about  the  folly  of  throwing  good  troops  into  so 
dense  a  jungle,  as  if  Lord  Gough  had  brought  the  enemy  to  bay  on 
gronnd  of  his  own  selecting,  or  as  if  fighting  in  a  jungle  must 
needs  prove  moro  favourable  to  the  defence  alone.  Undoubtedly 
tho  field  was  better  suited  to  irregular  horsemen  than  to  regular 
dragoons.  But  the  noble  3rd  Dragoons  mode  no  more  account  of 
wooded  than  of  open  country ;  nor  was  it  Gough 's  fault  if  some 
of  his  native  cavalry  feared  to  try  their  sabres  against  the  sharp 
rt^ting  Sikh  talwar,  or  if  Pope's  brigade  under  awkward  handling 
Ppaw  the  right  of  his  lino  into  utter  confusion,  and  brought 
Gilbert's   division   into   seriona    danger.      In    the  field   of    war 

*  Two  daji  after  tlie  battle,  the  present  writer  tiiot  two  or  three  men  ot  the  6Ut 
QuecD'a,  wbo  declared  that  the;  alM  had  been  ordered  to  adv&nn  without  firing. 
"  Bat  we  didn't  mind  the  order,"  Ihojr  said  ;  "we  kept  up  a  stead;  61c  fire  and  so 
carried  crcrything  before  aa."  By  firing  steidUy  and  keeping  a  firm  front  the  2o«J 
Buropcani  esTed  themaeWes  fioin  tcirible  lones. 
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tho  beat  laid  plans  of  the  most  ctmning  strategist  may  be 
bafiletl  by  tUo  tiiutical  blunders  of  tlioso  who  carry  them  into 
effect.  Lord  Gongh  vras  neither  a  bad  strategist  nor,  in  spite  of 
his  Irish  blood,  a  mere  hot-headed  leader  of  a  charge  in  line.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  one  commander  to  overlook  the  movomentB 
of  all  his  ti*oops  on  a  field  where  one  regiment  know  nothing  of 
what  was  happening  on  its  own  flank.  That  Oongh's  ignorance  of 
the  enemy's  ti*uo  whoi-cabonts  drew  him  too  far  in  front  of  Dingi 
on  tho  13th,  and  thus  compelled  him  to  accept  tho  enemy's 
challougo  at  a  late  hour  of  a  day  too  soon,  was  indeed  a  misfur- 
tnne  for  which  his  own  rashness  mnst  share  tho  blame  with  tlic 
inefficiency  of  his  scoating  department.  Nor  can  he  bo  acquitted 
of  a  serions  oversight  in  leaving  tho  battlefield  unguarded  during 
the  night  by  at  least  a  few  squadrons  of  irregular  horse.  But  hia 
own  feeling  of  thorough  competence  to  beat  Sher  Singh  was  justi- 
fied not  only  by  tho  brilliant  deeds  of  some  of  his  batteries  and 
brigades,  but  still  more  by  tho  after  admissions  of  tho  8ikbs  tliem- 
selves,  touching  the  hetiviuosy  of  their  losses,  and  by  the  actual 
retreat  that  night  of  Sher  Singh  with  half  his  army  across  the 
Jhilam. 

In  the  Chief's  camp,  Iiowover,  the  unfriendly  critics  wore  not 
many.  After  tho  first  few  days  of  gloom  and  wot  weather  tho 
spirits  of  his  troops  regained  their  former  buoyancy.  If  thoy 
sometimes  grumbled  at  the  forced  inaction,  at  the  need  for 
intrenching  tlicmsclvcs  against  a  bcatcu  foe,  they  often  talked 
good  humouredly  about  the  past,  or  turned  with  choory  confidence 
to  the  future.  With  unshaken  pride  in  their  old  loader,  who,  if 
he  Bomettraes  "  put  his  foot  in  it,"  was  pretty  sure  to  get  it  out 
again,  they  counted  on  taking  speedy  and  full  revenge  for  tho 
mishaps  and  tho  "  butcher's  bill  '*  of  ChilianwAlo.  Nor  wafl  their 
trust  to  prove  misplaced  now.  Hardly  had  tho  first  news  of  tho 
battle  on  tho  13th  of  January  begun  to  set  all  England  aghoat, 
when  Lord  Gough  won  tho  decisive,  tho  well-nigh  bloodless 
victory  of  Gujarat.  On  tho  11th  of  February  the  Sikh  array 
drew  out  in  front  of  its  own  linen,  as  if  challenging  the  Englisti 
to  another  fight.  Next  morning  tho  Sikh  touts  hod  vanislied 
from  tho  heights  of  Rasul.  A  scouting  party  under  Genera! 
Gilbert  soon  brought  Imck  word  that  tho  Sikh  intrcnchments  had 
boon  abandoned.  Sher  Singh,  in  fact,  had  stolen  a  march  upon 
his  opponents.  On  tho  night  of  the  llth  his  main  body  had 
quietly  moved  off,  bag  and  baggage,  towards  the  Puran  Pass,  com- 
manding tho  road  from  lUmnagar  to  tho  town  of  Jhilam.     On 
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the  13th  tlie  whole  Sikh  army  again  nmrched  nnmolested,  nndis- 
covered,  roand  onr  riglit  Hank  and  rear  towards  the  C'hinal> 
at  Wazirubad.  With  a  sadden  holdnesa  tbtit  nearly  gained  its 
end,  Sher  Singh  gought  to  throw  hinisolf  across  that  rlvor  and 
even  to  swoop  down  upon  Labor  while  tho  English  were  yet 
wondering  which  way  ho  had  gone. 

Want  of  provisions,  the  difficulty  of  getting  away  from  Rasiil 
in  the  event  of  itu  being  turned  by  the  enemy,  the  hope  of  inter- 
cepting the  }l[uUnn  columns  in  dotaih  the  chance  of  overpowering 
tho  weak  garrison  of  liahur,  wore  all  likely  reasons  for  abandon- 
ing a  jK»8t  whoso  gi'cat  sLrength  might  havo  made  its  capture  a 
tough  business  even  for  the  bravest  troops.  Some  persons  even 
prcdictod  that,  if  Sher  Singh  onco  got  across  tho  Chiniibi  ho 
would  attempt  by  forced  marches  to  reach  Delhi ;  tho  wick  thereof 
being  held  out  to  his  troops  as  a  rich  reward  for  nil  perils 
enconnt<^rcd  by  the  way. 

On  the  14th  of  February  fiough  learned  for  certain  that  Sher 
Singh  bad  baited  Ids  army  alxfut  Gajanit,  a  fair-sizod  town  near 
tbo  right  ixink  of  tbe  Cliiniib,  a  little  nlwve  the  fords  of 
Waxirabad,  Tl»o  Sikhs  woro  encamped  on  ground  memorable  in 
their  eyes  for  battles  won  by  the  Kbdl^^a  in  former  days,  Tiieir 
attempt  to  cross  tbo  river  was  happily  forestalled  by  the  rccent 
rains  and  by  the  timely  despatch  of  a  small  brigade  from  Rjim- 
nagar,  where  General  Whish  with  a  bengal  division  was  already 
encamped  on  bis  way  to  reinforce  Lord  Gough.  At  Lahi'tr  itself 
tho  new  commandant,  Brigadier  Godb}',  was  taking  all  soldierly 
pTocantions  against  possible  attack;  wbilo  ilarkbam's  brigade 
ke|)t  watch  over  tbe  fords  around  Raranagar. 

Meanwhile,  in  Cough's  camp  all  hearts  were  boating  strongly 
with  exultant  hopes*  Uis  soldiers  felt,  as  Cromwell  did  on  a  liko 
occasion,  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  tbe  enemy  into  their  hands. 
A  difficulty  abont  baggage  camels  baulked  Gougb's  attempt  to 
leave  ChiUanwala  on  the  14th.  Next  morning,  however,  the  army 
made  a  long  hot  march  back  to  their  old  camping-ground  at 
LaRiin,  which  commanded  tho  roads  to  Ramnagar  and  Way.irabad. 
Two  short  marches  in  the  next  two  days  brought  them  to  Kunja, 
about  six  miles  from  Gujarat,  Here  they  were  joined  by  two  of 
Hervey's  regiments  from  Alultan.  Another  march  of  four  miles 
or  60  was  followed  on  the  19th  by  a  day's  halt,  during  which 
Brigadier  Dundas  came  into  camp  with  two  fine  English  regiments, 
hurried  on  at  the  last  by  a  peremptory  command  from  Lord 
Gough.     On  the  20th  tho  whole  of  General  Whish's  division, 
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incloding  Marklmm's  brigade,  fell  into  line  with  the  main  army 
about  ShadiwAl,  thrco  miles  from  the  camp  of  Sher  Singh,  which 
lay  creBtioniwise  in  front  of  Gajariit ;  it8  right  flank  and  front 
covered  by  a  deep  but  dry  nallahj  the  DwAra,  Tvhich  wound  down 
towards  Shadiwal ;  its  left  by  a  deep  but  narrow  stream  flowing 
into  tho  Chinabf  along  ODr  right,  from  the  eaatom  aide  of  the 
town.* 

It  was  a  cool  bright  morning,  the  larks  singing  blithely  in  mid- 
air, when  the  British  lino,  about  twenty-threo  thousand  strong, 
with  ninety  gmis,  of  which  eighteen  wero  heavy,  marched  forward 
in  colnmnft  of  brigade  at  (deploying  distance  over  a  fair  expanse 
of  level  country  green  with  young  com.  The  winding  Dwira 
cat  tho  advancing  host  in  two;  Gougli  himself  leading  his  right 
wing  against  tho  enemy's  centre,  so  as  to  enable  his  own  left  nnder 
Thackwell  to  cross  the  uallah  as  it  bent  along  ThackweU's  front, 
and  double  the  Sikh  right  back  upon  the  part  which  he  himself 
aimed  at  breaking.  Along  tlm  right  of  the  ualltih  marched  the 
heavy  batteries  of  Day  and  Horsford,  drawn  half  by  elephant!, 
half  by  bullocks.  Next  on  the  right  strode  Gilbert's  infantry  of 
the  left,  or  AlountainV,  and  the  right,  now  Penny's  brigade,  flanked 
by  Dawes's  battery  and  Fordyco*s  nine-pounder  troop.  Farther  to 
tho  right  came  tho  first  or  llervey's  brigade  of  General  Whish's 
division ;  the  second  under  Markbam  being  held  back  n  few 
hundred  yards  in  the  right  rear.  With  these  brigades  moved 
Anderson's  and  Mackenzie's  six-]>onndcr  troops.  The  cavalry 
brigades  of  Hearscy  and  Lockwood,  aided  by  Warner's  troop  of 
horse-artillery,  guarded  tho  extreme  right ;  Lane's  and  Einleside's 
batteries  under  Colonel  Bn'nd  bringing  up  the  rear.  Left  of  the 
Dwura  marched  Cauipbcirfi  brigades  of  foot,  under  McLeod  and 
Carnegie,  flanked  by  Ludlow's  and  Robertsou'a  nine- pounders. 
On  their  left  moved  tho  fonr  regiments  of  Brigadier  Dundas,  with 
the  Bix-|>ounder  troops  of  Blood  and  Turnbull;  their  left  flank 
covered  by  White's  cavalry  brigade  and  tho  horse-artillery  of 
Duncan  and  Huish.  A  few  regiments  of  horse  and  foot,  with  the 
Bombay  light  fiuld-battcries,  guarded  tho  baggage  in  the  rear. 

After  marching  about  two  miles  "with  the  precision" — fwiys 
Gongh — "of  a  parade  movement,"  the  infantry  halted  to  form 
lino,  the  skirmishers  and  light  batteries  went  to  the  front,  and  tho 
cighteen-pounders  prepared  to  return  the  fire  now  opened  from 

*  Thackwell;  SuD'Uord  ;  Tn>U«r;  Official  Dcspatcbei.  GoDgh'a  right  mted  oa 
tha  Chiodb. 
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"fcatteries  a  thousand  yards  off.  Lord  Goaj^li  had  for  once  resolved 
io  give  his  powerfal  artillery  fair  play-  While  bis  infantry  lay 
4own  in  ordered  line,  the  Britifih  batteries,  light  and  heavy,  moved 
forward  to  their  posts  in  front,  talcing  fresh  f^round  from  time  to 
time,  OS  circTimstances  led  them  on.  For  two  hours  and  a  half 
the  roar  of  battling  guns  i*ent  the  smoke-laden  air.  Manfully, 
ivith  amazing  steadiness,  did  the  Sikh  gunners  fight  their  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon,  in  truth  of  aim  nearly  equalling,  in  quickness 
of  fire  surpassing,  tho  renowned  artillerymen  of  Bengal  and 
Bombay.*  But  the  advantage  in  numbers  and  weight  of  metal 
lay  with  Lord  Goagh,  and  that  advantage  he  would  nut  ho  tempted 
to  throw  away  with  many  hours  of  daylight  to  befi'iend  him.  As 
the  long  British  line  crept  forward,  the  fire  on  both  sides  still 
d  with  unflagging  fury.  Again  the  infantry  lay  down  to 
id  the  deadly  hail  of  grape  and  round  shot  which  fell  think 
among  the  batteries  engaged  in  front.  Fordyce^s  troop,  pushed 
some  way  before  the  rest,  had  to  fall  back  twice  for  fresh  horses, 
ammunition,  and  oven  men.  Anderson's  gnnnors  were  roughly 
bandied,  and  their  brave  coramamler  lost  his  life.  On  the  left 
ocntiv  Uobortson's  and  Ladlow's  batteries  poured  in  a  cruelly 
raking  fire  ou  bodies  of  Sikh  foot  sheltoring  beneath  the  batiks  of 
the  Dwara.  A  like  manoeuvre  was  accomplished  by  Lane  and 
Kinleside  against  some  batteries  on  the  Sikh  left.  Meanwhile  our 
heavy  guns  kept  moving  forward  from  point  to  point  with  an 
ease  and  quickness  wonderful  to  behold.  Every  shot  from  thoso 
eighteen- pounders  seemed  to  tell.  Every  minute  the  inevitable 
end  drew  nearer  as  men  and  horses  fell  fast  in  bloody  heaps  amid 
shattered  tumbrils  and  disabled  guns. 

StiJl  the  Sikhs  fought  on  with  the  hardihood  of  men  more  used 
to  conquer  than  to  yield.  If  the  guns  they  loved  were  fast  failing 
them,  the  flower  of  their  ^0,000  troops,  the  old  Khalsa  infantry, 
and  the  well-trained  Bannn  i-egiments,  remained  comparatively 
UDbroken.  Clouds  of  Sikh  horse  on  either  flank  still  forced  their 
opponents  to  keep  good  wateh  against  their  efforts  to  pass  round 
oar  line.  Time  after  time  their  manceuvres  on  Cough's  right 
were  spoiled  by  the  fire  of  Warner's  guna  and  the  quick  counter- 
movements  of  Hearsey's  and  Loekwood's  horse.  Once  a  stray 
party  of  Ghorcbarhas,  getting  round  the  British  rear,  made  a  bold 
and  desperate  dash  at  the  place  where  Gough  himself  was  posted 

*  The  Sikh  ganD«n  fired  aboat  three  shotA  to  our  two,  itoppicg  th«  recta  with 
undbAgi  iuteftd  of  thnmbi.  Tbetr  roood  nhot  of  hammcroO  iroa  were  hearior  and 
iraTtlled  fortber  tbui  onr  rast^ifOD  balla  of  the  B&mc  nominal  ralibrf. 
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besido  some  of  tho  heavy  guns,  lint  a  timely  cliargo  by  lug 
escort,  under  Lieatenanfc  •Staunns,  ended  almost  in  ihe  annibilbr 
lion  of  that  daring;  band.  Ou  tbo  British  left  Dancan's  and 
Hnish's  gunners  kopt  up  a  spirited  iirc  on  the  Sikh  and  Afghan 
Cftvalry  swarming  in  their  front.  Some  1,800  Afghiiu  hon»,N 
by  Akram  Khan,  a  son  of  Dost  Mohammad,  persisted  in  tningto 
turn  ThackwcU's  flank.  But  a  brilliant  charge  of  Malcolms 
Sind  horse,  supported  by  the  i'th  Lancers,  scattered  the  afisailaflU 
with  heavy  loss,  and  a  general  ad\'ance  of  the  cavahy  and  gun* 
on  that  side  completed  the  overthrow  of  the  Sikh  right. 

During  the  height  of  the  cannonade  the  British  infantry.  «lcir- 
mishcrs  excepted,  had  not  fired  a  shot.  But  at  length,  from » 
good-sized  villago  called  Kalrah,  200  yards  in  front  of  Fe&iiy'< 
brigade,  a  heavy  matchlock-fire  was  opened  on  a  party  of  f** 
ordered  up  to  take  possession  of  what  had  seemed  au  empty  poit 
It  proved  in  fact  the  key  of  the  Sikh  position.  Flanked  in  rwT 
by  Sikh  batteries,  this  village  was  guarded  by  a  deep  ])Ool  in 
front,  while  two  rtigimonis  of  picked  troops  stood  within  it6  loo{>* 
bolcd  walls.  Against  this  new  obstacle  the  2nd  Kuropeans.  np* 
ported  by  the  Slst  nnd  70th  Sepoys,  moved  forward  as  steadily « 
on  parade.  A  shattering  Gre  from  tbo  village  and  tho  battery  bt% 
yund  laid  many  a  brave  man  low.  Bnt  nothing  cuuld  stay  tlj<? 
onset  of  Steel's  resolnto  warriors.  In  a  few  minutes  the  left 
wing  had  cleared  tho  village  of  all  liWng  defenders,  wbofdlH 
scores  in  every  corner,  or  wore  shot  down  in  mid-flight  by  llif 
companies  waiting  for  them  outside.  No  quarter  was  asked  or 
given,  for  the  victors  thought  only  of  their  wounded  comrad* 
mnssjicrt'd  ou  the  field  of  Chilianwula.  Meanwhile,  the  right  urinR 
of  this  regiment  had  lain  down  in  halted  line  to  avoid  the  etorin* 
of  grapcshot  poured  in  from  a  battery  200  yards  off.  For  ion* 
anxious  minutes  the  2nd  Europeans  felt  tho  full  fury  of  ft  6^" 
which  Fordyce's  gunners,  orce  more  withdrawn  in  quest  of  ammo- 
nition,  could  not  return.  Krclong,  however,  the  missiug  troop 
galloped  up  tu  their  rescue.  After  a  few  well-delivered  roanos 
from  theii"  guns,  the  enemy's  fire  slackened  and  then  ceased.  By 
that  time  tho  31sfc  and  70th  Sepoys  had  inarched  up  to  thcif 
appointed  places,  and  presently  tho  long  line  of  Sikh  horBCSO^ 
foot  in  their  front  wavered  and  broke  iut^i  retreating  maMIs  ^ 
the  whole  British  army  ^wupt  onwards  over  a  breadth  of  G^ 
miles  to  finish  that  morning's  work. 

Little  loss  brilliant  had  been  the  advance  of  Hervey  s  brig**'^ 
against  the  smaller  village  of  Chota  Kalrah  ;  the  10th  Foot  add- 
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ing  one  more  Bucccssful  charge  to  tho  feats  elsewhere  achieved 
under  the  able  leading  of  Colonel  Franks.  After  that,  Httlo  more 
was  left  for  the  infantry  to  do.  The  great  Sikh  armr,  at  Inast 
00,000  strong,*  ^vaa  turned  in  over-qnickening  flight  from  the 
fioH  of  its  own 'choosing,  the  !ast  it  was  ever  fated  to  dipputo 
■with  an  English  foe.  Huge  was  the  litter  of  guns,  tumbrila, 
ummunition,  stores,  cattle,  camp-fnmiture,  with  Sikhs  dead  or 
woaudcd,  that  strewed  the  way  of  the  pnrRuora  for  several  mites. 
When  tho  infantry  halted  beyond  Gujarat,  the  cavalry  and  horso- 
artiUory  carried  on  tho  chase  from  either  flank;  following  np  their 
prey  with  murderous  keenness,  sweeping  tho  maasea  down  with 
grapo,  scattering  them  with  freqnont  charges,  and  bearing  olf  their 
few  remaining  guns.  When  the  horse-artillery  gave  in,  tho 
cavalry  kept  up  the  chase  alone,  never  drawing  rein  for  fourteen 
mile^,  and  sabring  or  shooting  down  horso  and  foot  at  every  turn. 
Xotbing  but  an  express  command  from  Gough  jirevented  Thaek- 
well  from  passing  the  night  on  tho  ground  whore  ho  had  halted  in 
tho  hope  of  renewing  the  chase  on  the  morrow.t 

Before  sunset  of  February  21,  fifty-six  guns,  with  a  great  many 
tumbrils,  standards,  piles  of  ammnnition,  and  tho  whole  standing 
camp  by  tho  Bara-Dari,  a  park  on  tho  left  of  Gujardt,  had  fallen 
into  tho  victors*  hands.  Within  the  town  itself  some  hundixnla  of 
Bikhs  were  taken  prisoners.  Of  the  whole  Sikh  loss  in  men  no 
wckoning  was  ever  taken,  but  the  dead  alone  must  have  amounted 
to  several  thousands.  Many  hundreds  of  tho  bravo  Sikh  gunners 
fell  bobide  their  guns.  Moro  than  200  bodies  wore  afterwards 
found  in  the  villan-e  of  Kalrah  alone.     So  dreadful  liad  been  the 

o 

British  fire  that  every  ball,  said  the  Sikhs  theraselvos,  had  found 
a  8ingh,  On  our  own  side  this  crowning  victory  had  cost  no 
more  than  0<>  slain  and  711  wounded.  Among  the  dead  were  only 
C  officers  and  aa  many  sergeants,  while  38  officers  and  40  sergeants 
or  havildars  wore  more  or  less  hurt.  One  diviBion  of  infantry, 
that  of  Campbell,  never  fired  a  shot.  More  than  half  tho  entire 
pioAS  fell  to  tho  share  of  Penny's  brigade  and  Fordyeo's  troop  of 
horso-ftftillery,  while  the  returns  for  liervcy's  brigade,  including 
the  troops  of  Anderson  and  Mackenzie,  showed  a  total  of  2004 

Sach  was  the  issue  of  a  fight  which,  according  to  Sikh  predic- 
tions, was  to  have  ended  far  otherwise,  A  few  days  before  tho 
l-iittlo  Sher  Singh  had  taken  Alajor  George  Lawrence  up  to  the 

*  Lord  GoQgti'i  cttiinat«  wnti  60,000,  bet  ihut  was  prolnblj  above  the  mark. 

-t  Thukwell  ;  &imUonl ;  Trotter ;  itOicial  OcxjAtchea. 

X  Out  of  ft  toUl  itreogth  of  aboot  550  tho  2n4  Eurapfaoi  lost  152. 
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roof  of  B  house  in  Gujardt.  Pointing  to  the  splendid  armj  drawn 
out  on  tbo  plain  bcjond,  be  asked  his  pmoner  what  chance  our 
troops  could  hope  for  against  the  onset  of  so  superb  a  force.  *'  Two 
hundred  tbouBand  such  aft  these,"  was  the  ready  answer,  *'  will 
avail  you  nothing  in  the  day  of  battle  against^our  troops.**  Oa 
another  occasion  the  Sikh  leader  expressed  his  snrprise  that  the 
enemy  did  not  make  more  use  of  their  splendid  artillery,  instead 
of  trusting  so  much  to  their  infantry,  of  whom  his  soldiers  had 
far  less  fear.*  Now,  however,  Sher  Singh  had  played  bis  last 
stake  and  lost  everything  save  honour.  The  very  thing  which  be 
bad  most  dreaded,  Gough  had  done  at  last.  Had  Thack  well's 
cavalry  been  free  to  bivouac  where  they  halted,  their  advance  oa 
the  morrow  might  have  forestalled  the  blow  delivered  some 
days  later  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbert.  As  things  were,  however,  tbo 
hunt  was  followed  np  with  a  snccess  that  atoned  for  all  mistakes, 
fjirly  un  tbo  22nd,  while  Cumpbell's  infantry  and  Bradford's 
horse  prepared  to  scnur  the  country  towards  Bimbar  in  the  north, 
and  towards  the  hills  on  the  west  of  Gujarat,  GilbcH  himself 
marched  off  with  a  picked  force  of  all  arma,  about  S,0<tO  strong. 
along  the  road  that  led  to  the  Jhilam  throngh  the  Par^n  Pass.  In 
three  days  his  sturdy  soldiers  had  raado  their  way  by  double 
marches,  in  bad  weather,  over  much  rough  ground,  to  the  banks  of 
the  swift-flowing  Jhilam,  tbo  *' storied  Hydaspes"  of  Horatian 
Bong.t  Across  the  river,  at  Nanrangabod,  they  could  see  the 
wrecks  of  Sher  Siogirs  army,  with  nine  or  ten  guns,  ready,  aa  it 
seemed,  to  dispute  their  passage.  But  the  sight  of  his  pursuers 
and  tho  approach  of  Steinbach'a  Kashmiris  towards  his  flank, 
hastened  tbo  Sikh  leader's  retreat  from  bis  strong  position  on  tho 
banks  of  a  broad,  deep,  many-branching  stream.  By  February  27 
the  "  Flying  General,"  renowned  of  yore  for  many  feats  of  horse* 
manship,  had  led  his  cavalry  towards  Kbotds  in  hot  chose  of  a 
nimble  foe.     His  infantry  followed  as  well  as  tboy  could. 

On  tbo  2nd  of  March  Penny's  brigade  Iiad  passed  out  of  tho 
hills  where  frowned  tbo  stately,  picturesque  fortress  of  Rhotis. 
From  this  time  parties  of  Sikhs  began  coming  in  almost  daily, 
while  their  leaders  sought  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning  of  Lord 
Dalhousiu's  demands  for  an  unconditional  sun*euder.{  On  again 
through  the  long  winding  gorges  of  the  Bakriala  Pass  hurried  tho 
•'  Flying  General  "  with  his  mounted  troops,  closely  followed  by 
Penny's  brigade.     On  tho  8th  Sher  Singh,  most  of  whose  prisoners 

*  0.  Lavtene«.  f  "Qon  loea  fabalokm  Lftmbit  Hjdoapen." 
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bad  been  given  up  two  days  before,  came  liimsclf  into  Gilbert's 
camp  to  treat  for  his  own  surrender.  Two  daya  later,  many 
hundreds  of  Kiinh  Singh's  followers  laid  down  their  arms  before  the 
troops  encamped  by  the  old  Buddhist  topt  of  Manikyala.  Many  an 
English  heart  ached  in  sympathy  with  the  grief  of  many  a  long- 
bearded  Khalsa  warrior,  as  each  id  turn  stood  wistful,  wavering} 
before  the  pile  of  swords,  matchlocks,  shicldsi  spears  and  camel- 
gnns,  on  which  hia  own  arms  would  next  be  thrown.  Having 
parted  at  length  with  his  dearest  ti'easurcs,  snch  an  one  would  turn 
slowly  away,  unmindful  of  the  proffered  rupee  to  which  he  was 
emtitled;  and  muttering  with  tearful  eyes,  "My  work  is  done 
now,"  wander  off  to  his  own  home.* 

At  Hnrmak,  on  the  11th  and  two  following  days,  thotisands  of 
Sikhscametroopingin  tolay  down  their  arms  and  give  up  their  can- 
non. Among  the  latter  were  three  of  the  guos  lost  by  our  men  at 
Chilianwdla;  the  fourth  having  been  recovered  on  the  2lBt  of  Feb- 
ruary. Great  was  the  joy  of  the  English  gunners  at  this  event. 
Here  also  many  of  the  Sikh  Sardurs  made  their  submission,  while 
Sher  Singh  went  away  to  win  the  rtst  over  to  a  like  frame  of 
mind  in  their  camp  on  the  uplands  of  Kawal-Pindi.  Thither  on 
the  14th  marched  General  Gilbert.  The  sight  of  his  troops  de- 
termined the  still  reluctant  chiefs.  It  had  been  a  critical  moment 
when  Sher  and  Cbatar  Singh,  with  Major  Lawrence  between  them, 
walked  for  the  lost  time  along  the  ranks  of  an  army  still  nnmbor* 
ing  twelve  thousand  men,  who,  chafing  under  their  reverses,  waxed 
lend  in  abnse  of  the  leaders  who,  they  declared,  had  sold  them 
to  the  Farangi.  Resistance  to  their  fate,  however,  seemed  hope- 
less, now  that  their  chiefs  had  become  of  one  mind.  In  the  pi*eBcnco 
of  Gilbert's  chief  officers  the  Sikh  Sardars  yielded  up  their 
swords,  their  followers  moodily  laying  or  flinging  dowu  their  anna 
at  the  place  appointed.  The  great  Sikh  army  was  now  no  more. 
Gilbert's  steady  pursuit  had  gathered  up  the  han*est  left  nn- 
reaped  by  the  victors  of  Gujarat.  Forty-one  guns,  a  great  many 
c&mel-pieccH,  and  more  tlian  sixteen  thousand  stand  of  arms  pro- 
claimed the  fulness  of  a  triumph  which,  next  to  Gilbert  and  bis 
tireless  soldiers,  was  owing  partly  to  Colonel  Steinboch's  tardy 
support,  and  still  more  to  the  boldness  with  which  Major  James 


*  "M£ri  kim  bog:v;cl."  The  touching  words  ipokeo  b/  Othello  (Act  III. 
8e«t)e  8),  *'Onow  for  erer farewell  the  IranqaLl  mind  " — down  to  "  Othello's  occupa* 
tioa'i  gone  " — afloni  a  perfect  parallel  to  the  (eelinp  and  the  rery  words  of  the«e 
poor  follow*,  noble  eiea  in  defeat. 
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Abbotti  held  hia  Musalman  leries  together  in  tho  hills  behind 
Sher  Singh.* 

GiUwrt'B  work  was  not  quite  over  yet.  In  his  General  Order 
of  the  1st  of  March  Lord  Dalbousio  had  arowed  his  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  war  "  to  the  entire  defeat  and  dispersion  of  all 
who  are  in  arms  against  ns,  whether  Sikhs  or  Afghans.**  Start- 
ing on  the  15th  from  Hawal-PiudJ,  Sir  Walter  harried  on  after 
the  flying  Afghans  with  a  speed  that  bronght  him  in  two  days  to 
Atak  on  the  Indus,  just  in  time  to  behold  the  enemy  employed  in 
burning  the  bridge  of  boats.  A  fow  rounds  from  Fordyce's  guns 
prevented  the  Afghans  from  finishing  their  work.  A  few  hours 
later  came  up  the  Bengal  infantry,  after  a  forced  march  of  fifty-six 
miles  in  thirty-four  hours,  halts  included.  Halting  next  day  to 
repair  the  bridge^  Gilbert  on  the  19th  led  hia  worn  horses  and 
footsore  men  throngh  the  windings  of  the  Ghldar-Galli  in  quest  of 
the  prey  which  escaped  him  only  by  headlong  flight  into  the  stony 
wilds  of  the  Khaibar.  Knocking  fivu  marches  into  three,  his 
Bengal  troops  reached  Peshawar  on  the  tSIst,  halting  in  sight  of 
the  ycfc  smoking  rnins  of  the  IJritish  Residency  and  the  Sikh  can- 
tonments outside  the  city.  But  for  the  necessary  delay  in  crossing 
the  rock-bound  Indus,  the  prey  so  closely  hunted  might  have  been 
caught  at  last.  If  the  Afridis  of  tho  hills  had  only  let  themselves 
bo  bril>cd  into  closing  the  Khaibar,  ns  the  men  of  Pesh.'iwar  had 
closed  their  gates  against  the  flying  Afghans,  very  few  of  Akram 
Khan^s  band  would  have  returned  to  Kabul.  As  it  was,  some 
thousands  of  Dost  Mohammad's  best  troops  had  fled  like  frightened 
deer  back  into  their  own  hills,  after  a  hunt  of  twenty-seven  days 
throngh  awild  and  difficult  country,  furrowed  by  ravines  and  rivers, 
or  blocked  by  rugged  mountain  ranges  through  which  tho  hnnters 
sometimes  had  to  hew  out  their  slow  way.  And  as  if  to  enhano© 
the  value  of  this  brilliant  lesson  in  the  art  of  hunting  down  a  beaton 
foe,  Gilbert *8  troops  had  been  exposed  to  few  other  hardships  than 
tho  making  of  forced  marches  over  I'ough  ground,  in  stormy 
weather  or  beneath  a  bi-oiling  sun.  Their  food,  their  tents,  thoir 
baggage,  the  proverbial  stumbling-blocks  of  Eastern  warfare,  very 
seldom  lagged  far  behind  \  no  matter  how  long  tho  march  or  how 
rough  the  road. 

Tho  last  armed  foe  thus  driven  from  the  field.  Lord  Dalhonsie 

lost  not  u  moment  in  setting  men's  minds  at  rest  concerning  the 

future  of  the  Panjab.     On  the  30th  of  March  he  issued  from  his 

camp  at  Firiizjiur  tho  proclamation  which  announced  to  all  India 

*  SftDtlforxl;  Sir  0.  Lavrencc  ;  Trotter. 
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the  final  overthrow  06  Sikh  rule  throughout  the  lantl  of  the  Five 
Rivers.  In  breach  of  Lord  Hardinge's  merciful  treaty,  the  Sikh 
people  and  meet  of  their  chiefs  had  crowued  all  their  lighter 
offences  by  mordoriDgoriuipriBoning  British  officers,  rising  against 
the  rule  of  their  own  accepting^  and  waging  "a  fierce  and  bloody 
war  for  the  proclaimed  purpose  of  destroying  tho  British  and  their 
power."  As  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  safety  and  to  guard  the 
interests  of  its  own  snbjcctSt  the  Govormnentof  India  was  now  re- 
solved "on  the  entire  subjection  of  a  people  whom  their  own  govern- 
ment has  long  bccu  unable  to  control,  and  whom  no  punishment  can 
deter  from  violence,  no  acta  of  friendship  conciliate  to  peace."  The 
dethroned  ifaharaja  would  be  treated  with  all  respect  and  honour ; 
the  better  l»ehaved  chiefs  would  retain  their  mnk  and  property, 
whilo  the  lands  and  property  of  all  who  had  risen  against  us  would 
l>e  confiscated  to  tho  State.  Every  man  of  whatever  creed  would  be 
allowed  tho  free  exercise  of  his  religion,  chocked  only  by  a  just 
regard  for  the  rights  of  his  neighbours.  Every  strong  place  not  held 
by  British  troops  would  be  utterly  dismantled.  Lastly,  tho  people 
were  warned  to  submit  themselves  to  a  government  mild  enough 
towards  the  well-behaved,  but  very  stem  at  need  to  the  disaffected. 
Such  was  the  burthen  of  a  manifesto  which  left  our  own  country- 
men little  room  for  cavilling  at  tho  justice  of  a  measure  whoso  ex- 
pediency was  to  bo  proved  beyond  question  by  after  events.  In 
one  of  those  clear,  exhaustive  minutes  for  which  Dalhonsie  was  to 
gain  a  sjK-cial  renown,  the  whole  case  of  the  late  war  and  his 
reasons  for  annexing  the  PanjAb  were  sot  forth  for  the  information 
of  the  Secret  Committee  at  the  India  House.  A  stronger  dcfeuco 
of  the  annexation,  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  statesman 
rather  than  a  momlifet,  it  would  bo  hard  to  conceive.  The 
Governor- Oenenil  did  but  re-echo  tho  general  voice  of  his  country- 
men, and  perhaps  of  the  civilized  world,  when  he  spoke  of  Sikh 
tnrbiilenco  as  leaving  him  no  choice  between  a  thorough  conqnest 
and  perpetual  war.  After  crushing  a  foe  who  had  "  twice  already 
radely  shaken  our  power  in  India,"  the  natives  of  India  would  at  once 
suspect  ns  of  having  been  worsted  iu  the  struggle  if  we  agreed  to 
any  compromise,  if  we  shrank  from  a  full  assertion  of  our  un- 
doubted right  to  deprive  that  f(«j  of  all  power  to  annoy  ns  in  tho 
future.  The  least  show  of  weakness  before  our  Indian  subjects 
and  allies  would  embolden  them,  unfriendly  at  heart  as  they 
mostly  are,  to  plot  against  our  mle  ;  somo  day  perhaps  to  fight  us 
"  on  other  fields  than  those  of  tho  Panjab."  Events  had  proved  tho 
ntter  futility  of  our  attempts  to  establish  a  strong  friendly  power 
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between  the  Afghans  and  the  British  frontier,  while  the  conjono* 
tion  of  Sikli  and  Afghan  arms  had  been  "  a  direct  appeal  to  Mo* 
hammadan  India/'  For  tho  safety  of  our  Indian  Empire  it  lud 
now  become  absolotely  needful  to  extend  our  frontier  to  tlie 
Sulaiman  Hills. 

As  for  the  little  Mahilruja,  neither  justice  nor  precedent  coold 
exempt  him  from  his  share  of  the  penalty  incurred  by  tho  miwof 
his  nnmly  people.  No  feoHnpf  of  "misplaced  and  mistimed  com* 
paasion  for  the  fate  of  a  child  '*  might  turn  the  Govemor-GeDcnJ 
ftsido  from  fulfilling  a  duty  owed  to  the  millions  under  hisclitrgc> 
The  Sikhs  themselves  wore  few  in  number  as  compared  with  tlw 
peaceful  population  of  the  Panjdb.  However  restless  at  the  fint, 
they  would  soon  bo  tamed  into  due  submission  under  a  process 
similar  to  that  which  had  wrought  so  happy  a  change  among  IJm 
Rohillas  in  Rohilkhand.  As  to  tho  financial  side  of  theqnastioB, 
Dalhousio  was  sure  that  in  duo  time  the  Paujub  would  prove  "oot 
only  a  secure,  but  also  a  profitable  possession."  Its  revenow, 
already  large,  would  be  increased  by  the  forfeiture  of  so  mtnj 
jaiijirgj  by  the  union  of  Multiln  with  the  other  provinces,  and  by 
turning  to  good  account  tho  water-power  of  its  many  rivers,  the 
general  fruitfulness  of  its  li^ht  loamy  soil.* 

Meanwhile  at  Labor  the  doom  thus  pronounced  against  tho 
dynasty  of  Ranjit  Singh  had  been  duly  carried  into  efifect  by  meiM 
of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  once  more  llusidcnt,  and  of  Mi*.  Henry  Elliot, 
the  Govoraor-Generars  Foreign  Secretary.  At  a  conforenco  hcltl 
by  tho  latter  on  the  28th  of  March,  Tej  Singh  and  Dinandth,  the 
leading  members  of  the  Lahor  Council,  discussed  the  terras  wUidi 
set  up  the  Fast  India  Company  in  tho  room  of  Dhulip  Siogb. 
Yielding  with  a  show  of  natural  reluctance  to  their  fate,  they 
affixed  their  seals  to  the  unwelcome  document.  The  reading  of 
the  proclamation  took  place  the  next  day.  On  his  throne  in  tbe 
audience  hall  sat  for  the  lost  time  the  boy-king,  then  in  his  twelfUi 
year.  Englishmeti  and  natives  lined  the  walls  on  either  sidft 
The  BrittHh  envoys  took  their  seats  among  tho  Council.  Amidst 
a  deep  silence  the  fatal  edict  was  read  aloud  in  Knglish,  Persiuii 
and  Hindustani.  By  silence  also  was  the  reading  followed, 
the  Rajfth  Dinanath  alone  remarking  that  the  decree  of  the 
Governor-General,  however  hard  upon  Dhulip  Singh,  mo»t 
be  obeyed.  The  paper  of  conditions,  already  accepted  by  the 
young  king's  chief  ministers,  was  then  handed  by  Rajah  Tej  Sineh 
to  his  erewhile  master,  who  forthwith  signed  away  for  himself 
*  Fazijitb  Bke-book. 
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and  his  hoire  all  further  claim  to  the  royalties  of  Ranjit  Singh. 
Then  Mr.  Elliot  took  his  leave,  and  as  he  passed  away  from  the 
palace  the  English  colours  flowed  out  from  tho  ramparts  of  the 
cit*del,  while  the  booming  of  guns  in  thoir  honour  proclaimed  to 
all  within  that  crowded  city  that  the  power  and  glory  of  tho 
Khilsa  bad  been  utterly  eclipsed  at  last  by  the  full-risen  sun  of 
British  supremacy.* 

Under  this  agreement,  ratified  a  few  days  later  by  the  Goyemor- 
GenenJ,  Dhulip  Singh  had  yielded  up  his  right  to  all  the 
dignities,  realms,  crown-lands,  and  other  proi>erty  of  his  royal 
father,  in  exchange  for  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand  a  year  and  free 
leave  to  dwell  anywhere  in  British  territory  outside  tho  Panjab, 
with  his  old  friends  about  him,  and  with  no  stint  of  the  honours 
usually  paid  to  dethroned  princes  by  the  sonrants  of  the  East 
India  Company. t  Out  of  the  spoil  thus  won  for  the  India  House 
Lord  Dalhousie  set  astda  for  the  Queen  of  England  one  large  and 
costly  diamond,  the  famous  Koh-i-Nur  or  Hill  of  Lights  whose 
fabled  gleams  had  decked  the  turbans  or  thrones  of  auoccssivo  kings 
ftnd  conquerors  reigning  at  K:thnl,  Delhi,  liahor,  Ispahan,  from  the 
day  when  a  king  of  Malwa  first  yielded  it  up  to  a  Pathan  sovereign 
of  the  house  that  Babar  supplanted,  down  to  the  day  when 
R&njit  Singh  bought  it  for  a  more  trifle  from  his  helpless  prisonor- 
,  guest.  Shah  Shuja.  the  last  of  the  Durdni  line  of  Ahmad  Shah. 
A  donation  of  six  months'  batta,  only  lialf  as  much  ns  Hardinge 
had  granted  to  the  victors  of  Firozshnhr  and  Sobrdon,  was  all 
that  the  Court  of  Directors  tardily  bestowed  upon  Gough's 
victorious  soldiers,  many  months  after  the  close  of  u  long 
campaign  crowned  by  tho  conquest  of  a  powerful  kingdom  and 
the  capture  of  a  booty  valued  at  several  millions.  In  the  same 
grudging  spirit  did  the  Court  at  first  award  a  medal  with  one 
'Cl&ap  for  Gujarat  only,  until  Lord  Gough's  earnest  remonstrances 
1  *Tung  from  it  a  clasp  for  Chilianwala  also,  and  a  third  for  Multan. 
In  taking  upon  himself  to  annex  the Panjabwithout  special  orders 
from  England,  Lord  Dalhousie  merely  forestalled  tho  common 
Terdictof  his  countrymen  at  home.  The  usual  honours  were  freely 
awarded  by  Parliament  and  the  Crown  to  all  concerned  in  bring- 
ing about  so  memorable  an  issue.  The  thanks  voted  by  both 
Houses  to  the  victors  of  Multun  and  Gujarat  were  emphasized  by 

*  Arnold;  Troltfr. 

i*  The  Bikh  QoTernment  hid  nev-er  paid  ooe  mpoe  of  it*  promised  sabnidy,  and 
it«  deliU  to  Imlia  exce«d«d  fifty  Uklu.  Therefore  Dalbouaie  conSBCaled  all  Ujs 
CrowD  properly. 
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the  ppecial  praiso  which  tlie  Dako  of   WelUngion  and  Sir  Jo 
Hubhouae  bestowed  on  Kdwardes,  Abbott,  Lake,  and  other  of  I 
yonnger  men  whose  deeds  had  filled  their  cotrntrymen  with  j 
pnde.     On  the  same  day,  the  i>th  of  April,  a  like  vote  of  th 
was  carried,  with  only  one  dissentient,  by  the  assembled  owne 
Kast  India  stock.     The  Earl  of  DalhouBie  waa  made  a  Harc^i^ 
and  Lord  Gough  a  Viscount.     The  critics  of  Chilianwola  ce^Lsg^ 
from  reviling^  the  brave  old   Irishman  who  had  sinco  so  att^^r/. 
crashed  the  Sikhs  at  Gnjarat.     Gilbert  and  Thackwell  obt&ine^ 
the  Grand   Cross  of  the  Bath;   Campbell,  Choape,  and  WhtHj/fr 
became  Knights  Commanders,   and  others  of   Gongh*s  captafos 
were  made  Companions  of  the  same  Oixler.     By  an  act  of  tardy 
justice  Gilbert   was   afterwards  made   a   Baronet ;    bat  Gencml 
Wtish,  the  conqueror  of  JIultan,  gained  no  higher  znark  of  dis- 
tinction than  Campbell  or  Cheape,  while  Brigadier  Tennimt,wlH> 
commanded  the  artillery  that  mainly  won   Gujarat,  had   to  oob- 
tent  himself   with   the    reward    conferred  on  any  brigadier  of 
foot.    The  gallant  Edwardea  won  hia   brevet-majority  and  the 
dignity  of    a  C.B. ;    Lake,   Taylor,  aad    Herbert   received  tbeir 
meed  of   public  recognition;    bnt  James  Abbott,  who  had  beW 
his  lonely  post  at  Nara  through  months  of   extreme  peril,  cwW 
in   for    no  otticr  honour   than   that   awarded  to   officers  of  tb« 
genoi-al  staff. 

Nor  did  Lord  DaUionBio  overlook  the  services  rendered  byhii 
allies.  Colonel  Cortlaadt  was  taken  into  the  British  scrvioe, 
without  any  retrenchment  of  his  good  Sikh  pay.  The  faithffll 
mler  of  Bhawalpnr  received  a  yearly  allowance  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  besides  recovering  the  costs  incmred  by  him  during  tifl 
campaign.  Eight  of  Kdwardos's  best  officers  were  pensioiieil  ^ 
the  same  liberal  liand,  nnd  two  thonsand  of  his  best  troops  tw 
brought  upon  the  rolls  of  the  Indian  army.  Nor  was  the  \^V^ 
Shaikh  Iiuum-ud-din  loft  nnrcwarded  for  the  help  furnished  by  b** 
troops,  first  to  the  ai-niy  before  Multan,  and  afterwards  to  Oill*rt 
during  his  pursuit  of  Sher  Singh. 

But  how  fared  the  leaders  in  the  late  revolt?  After  the 80^ 
render  at  Rawal-Pindi  the  grey-haired  Chatar  Singh,  with  his  two 
sons,  Sher  and  Antar  Singh,  had  to  appear  in  person  before  l*''^ 
Gough  at  Wazirabdd.  Passed  on  thence  to  Lahur,  they  heard  00 
the  7th  of  April  the  decree  which,  stripping  them  of  their  landed 
fiefs,  granted  them  enough  to  live  upon  in  the  retirement  of  ^^ 
native  village,  Attari.  They  were  further  bidden  to  yield  op  Jl 
their  arms,  to  dismiss  their  followers,  and  never,  on  pain  of  (m^ 
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penalties,  to  ride  mora  than  three  or  four  miles  boyond  their  future 
home.  This  was  not  a  very  generous  way  of  treating  a  brave 
thongh  greatly  erring  foe. 

The  othor  chiefs  of  lessoote  wore  sent  on  like  conditions  to  their 
Beveral  homes.  Later  in  the  year  1849  this  limited  freedom  had 
in  many  oases  to  be  exchanged  for  closer  conBnement.  On  the  let 
of  October  Sher  Singh's  party,  that  of  i*al  Singh  in  Amritsar  and 
of  Hakim  liai  at  Sijilkot,  wero  all  three  suddenly  arrested  by 
British  officers  and  carriod  off  to  LaluSr  in  requital  for  some  new 
plot  woven  against  the  peace  of  the  Panjab.  Under  the  watch  of 
European  sentries  and  tho  ward  of  European  officers,  first  in  the 
citadel  of  Ejihor,  afterwards  in  Fort  William,  the  captive  nobles 
■were  doomed  for  several  years  to  regret  the  folly  which  led  them 
to  break  their  word  of  honour  in  a  vain  attempt  to  undo  the  con- 
■eqnenoes  of  Gujanit.* 

With  the  fate  reserved  for  tho  arch-rebel,  MulrAj,  no  fault  can 
fairly  be  found.  On  the  31st  of  May,  1849,  ho  was  brought  to 
trial  before  a  special  court,  of  which  Mr.  Charles  Mansol  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service  was  President,  with  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery 
and  Brigadier  Penny  for  his  fellow-judges.  The  prisoner  was 
arraigned  on  three  ehaigcs,  for  aiding  in  the  murder  of  Agnew 
and  Anderson,  as  accessory  before  and  as  accessory  after  the  fact. 
By  the  close  of  the  trial  on  the  22nd  of  June  the  court  had  sat  in 
all  for  fourteen  days,  and  listened  to  the  jarring,  the  perplexing 
statements  of  eleven  witnoasos  for  tho  prosecution  and  nine  for  the 
defence.  At  the  last  day's  sitting  Mulraj  shook  his  head  in  silent 
protest  as  the  finding  of  the  court  on  each  charge  in  turn  was 
read  aloud.  On  each  in  turn  ho  was  declared  guilty ;  but  it  re- 
mained with  the  Governor- Geuem I  to  consider  the  Court's  ap^wal 
for  mercy  on  account  of  circumstances  which  might  seem  to 
palliate  tho  prisoner's  guilt.  As  the  possible  sport  of  those  cir- 
cumstances, as  one  misled  perhaps  by  his  unbelief  in  English 
clemency  and  lovo  of  fairplay,  by  a  slavish  fear  of  the  taunts  and 
threats  of  ambitious  kinsfolk  and  fanatic  followers,  Mulr;ij  was 
in  duo  time  to  receive  a  fair  measure  of  that  mercy  which  his 
cowardice»  if  nothing  worse,  had  withheld  from  tho  innocent 
victims  of  a  plot  brewed  before  his  own  eyes.  On  the  31st  of 
July  the  fain  t-li  ear  ted  son  of  Siiwan  Mai  was  called  up  before  the 
Court,  to  hoar  the  Goveraor-Generars  award,  to  learn  that  his 
lawful  sentence  had  been  commuted  to  close  imprisonment  for 
life.      Instead  of  the  death  already  inflicted   on   the  miscreant 
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itself. 


s  allowed  to  dra^  on  tho  short  rem&inder 
life   in  a   state   of   bondage  hardly   preferable    to   death 


With  the  conqnest  of  the  Panjab  ended  the  series  of  Indian 
wars  which  sprang  directly  or  indirectly  out  of  the  wanton  in- 
Tasion  of  Afghanistan  by  Lord  Auckland  in  1S38.  What  Ban  jit 
Singh  himself  had  once  predicted,  as  he  looked  at  a  map  of  India 
m  which  the  Company's  possessions  were  coloured  red,  had 
virtnally  corae  to  pass  within  ten  years  of  his  own  death.  In 
little  more  than  ninety  years  from  the  battle  of  Plasay  all  India 
from  the  Khaihar  to  Cape  Comorin  had  "  become  red,"  for  not  one 
of  tlie  Native  Princes  within  its  borders  bnt  paid  some  form  of 
tribute  to  tho  Paramount  Power  whose  agents  swayed  the  policy 
of  every  Native  Court  from  Travanktfr  to  Srinagar,  from  Lucknow 
to  Hnidarabad.  The  last  seren  years  bad  witnessed  the  overthrow 
of  three  powerful  native  armies,  the  capture  of  many  hundred 
gnus,  and  the  subjection  of  two  large  kingdoms  lo  our  direct  rule. 
By  the  latest  and  the  most  momentous  of  these  new  conquests 
British  India  was  extended  on  the  north-west  to  its  natural  boundaries 
along  tho  Sulnlmau  Hills,  while  its  northern  frontier  wound  along* 
side  the  mountain  barriers  of  Kashmir.  About  2oO  miles  broad 
at  its  widest  part  and  450  long  from  north  to  sonth,  the  Fanjib 
of  those  days  enclosed  within  its  triauj^ular  oatlines  an  area  of 
80,000  square  miles,  peopled  by  nine  or  ten  million  souls  of 
diverse  races,  castes^  and  creeds.  The  great  bulk  nf  these  were 
Mohammadans,  mainlj  of  Hindu  descenti  some  even  of  tho  nobler 
Hindu  castes.*  In  the  central  plains  tho  Sikhs  and  Jilts,  along 
the  Indus  and  the  western  marshes  the  Pathan,  Biluchi,  and 
Moghal  tribes  abound.  Tho  Hindu  Gujars,  Avho  gave  their  name 
to  Gujarat  and  Gujranwala,  tend  their  herds  on  the  T^-ild  uplands 
or  amidst  broad  belts  of  sandy  scrub,  and  share  with  Jdts  and 
other  tribes  in  the  labours  of  tho  plough  and  spade.  Hindus  of 
jjuro  or  mixed  blood  inhabit  the  north-eastern  uplands,  and  find 
their  way  as  traders,  clerks,  lawyers,  placemen,  artisans,  into 
almost  every  town  and  village.  Of  the  whole  population  only  & 
million  belonged  to  that  warrior  race,  the  Sikh  children  of  Govind, 
mostly  of  Jat  descent,  whose  real  home  la^-  in  the  Mdnjha,  that 
part  of  the  Buri-Doab  which  spreads  around  the  populous  cities 
of  Amritsar  and  Lah^r.f 

*  Out  of  thirtj-oDe  Rajput  clans  coamenitail  by  Kgor  Smytb,  twenty  ihreo  ir«r* 
cither  wholly  or  parlly  Uuwltnno.     Amun^  tliesc  wetc  Ibe  Cbohui  Riijputa, 
t  Arnold  ;  Hanter's  "  Quctteer  of  lodiA." 
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The  neck  of  tbe  Sikh  dominion  once  fairly  broken  at  Gujardt, 

it  bocamo  no  hard  matter  to  enfoi*ce  the   new  rule,  under  Lord 

Dalhoosie's  able  guidance,  on  a  people  powerleas   through  lato 

defeats  and  long-stAnding  rivalries  of  race  and  creed  to  withstand 

the  reforming  energy  of  their  new  masters,  backed  by  the  presence 

of  a  strong  British  garrison.     From  the  bulk  of  the  Uiudus  there 

was  no  open  outbreak  to  fear,  while  the  Mobammadans,  who  had 

«o  lately  helped  Kdwardes  and  Abbott  against  the  Sikhs,  rejoiced 

at  the  humbling  of  a  militai*y  cast^  always  ready  to  defile  their 

mosqnea  and  ill-treat  their  holy  men.     And  the  Sikhs  themselves, 

now  utterly  beaten  by  the  only  foe  they  had  over  fought  in  vain, 

Seemed,  with  the  good  humour  of  old  soldiers,  to  accept  a  fate  in 

their  eyes  the  Icrb  nnbearable,  sinco  it  came  before  them  in  the 

shape  of  two  such  rulers  as  Henry  Lawrence  and  his  brother 

John.     Od  the  very  day  after  the  reading  of  the  proclamation, 

AmritBar   itself,   their   holy   city,   lighted   up   its   thousands   of 

coloured   lamps,  and   listened  contentedly  to  the  hymns  which  a 

t.rain  of  long-bearded  pricfits  chanted  in  houoar  of  the  victorious 

f^orangi. 
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1KD1A   UNDER   LORD   DALHODSIE. 


FoK  tho  task  of   gOTeming  his  new  conquestfl  Lord  Dalhonuo 
called  to  his  aid  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  promising  men  lO 
tho  ranks  of  tho  Company's  sorvico.     A  commission  of   fi(ty-8'^ 
gentlemen,  chosen  in  nearly  equal  proportions  from  the  civil  ma 
military  branches  of  that  service,  ^vas  appointed  to  discharge  tlio 
variona  duties  of    Commissioners,  Deputy  Commissioners,  v^ 
Assistant  Commissioners,  under  a  Board  of  Three,  to  uhom  wo" 
entrusted   the  liighest   powers,  short  of    those  reserved  for  tbft 
Governor-General  himself.     At  the  head  of  this  Board,  by  rigl** 
of  age,  expoHenco,  and  past  services,  sat  Sir  Henry   Ijawrenoe,  o' 
all  men  perhaps  tho  best  fittod  to  win  a  proud   though  conquetea 
people  into  a  stato  of  peaceful  snbmission   to  a  foreign,  however 
mercifnl^rule.     Under  a  leader  of  his  acknowledged  worth,  who* 
personal  influence  was  largely  6ti*engthenod  by  their  belief  in  his 
Ikbil,  or  lucky  star,  tho  Sikhs,  who  still  formed  tho  ruling  clasd  ^* 
the  country,  would  feel  sure  of   receiving  all  fair,  kindly,   B^ 
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the  side  of  Sir  llenry,  a  worthy  colleague  and  tit  snccessor,  safe  ^^* 
younger  and  Btcmcr-naturcd  brother  John,  whose  recent  in**^* 
views  with  Lon!  Dalhonsie  had  deepened  the  impression  alie>^"^ 
made  by  his  briUiant  services  in  Jalandhar.  The  result  of  tl-*''^ 
interviews  had  not  only  contiruicd  tho  Governor- General  in 
resolvo  to  annex  the  I'anjAb  forthwith,  it  had  also  proved  to  ^^'^ 
how   closely   the   ideas   and   opinions   of    the   Commissioner        ^  ■ 


opinions 
Jalandhar   agreed   with   his  own.     With   Henry  Lawrence,  -^^"^ 
disliked   tho  now  policy,  and  felt  strongly  on   behalf  of  the      ^'^ 
ruling  and  fighting  classes,  ho  liad  from  the  first  a  very  imper^*^' 
Bympathy  ;  but  in  John  Lawrence  he  found  a  man  after  his  c?  ^^^ 
heart,  one  of  those  strong,  shl-ewd,  hard-headed,  hard-work  iJ^f' 
self-forgetting  "  Ironsides  of  tho  Public  Service  '* — as  Kaye  caM^ 
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thorn — who  might  safely  1k»  trusted  to  work  out  a  do6ni(e  policy 
in  the  most  consistent  way.* 

With  characteristic  reluctance,  the  Commissioner  of  Jalandhar 
agreed  to  exchange  the  post  he  had  filled  so  ably  during  the  past 
three  years  for  the  second  seat  on  the  new  Board.  ^Vhilo  his 
elder  brother  undertook  the  special  inauagoinent  of  all  political 
affairs,  to  John  Ijawrence  was  made  over  the  wide  department  of 
revenne  and  Bnance.  The  third  member  of  this  trinmvirato,  Mr. 
Charles  Mansel,  who  had  done  good  work  as  a  revenue  officer 
under  Thomason,  and  wns  known,  says  Arnold,  "  to  possess  a 
thoughtful  and  inventive  mind,*'  took  special  charge  of  the  police 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  Under  these  men  wero 
gathered  a  brilliant  staff  of  officers,  civil  and  military,  each  of 
whoso  names  was  to  shed  its  own  lustre  on  the  pages  of  Indian 
history.  Never  wa»  Dalhousio^B  genius  for  inile  displayed  raoro 
happily  tlmn  in  his  choice  of  agents  for  tho  pnblic  service  in  the 
Panj^b,  some  of  whom,  like  George  Tmwrence,  Edwardes,  Abbott, 
Nicholson,  and  Mackeson,  had  already  earned  their  claim  to 
further  distinction.  For  administrative  purposes  tho  now  dominion, 
including  Jalandhar,  was  marked  out  into  seven  divisions,  eaoli 
ruled  by  its  own  Conunissionor  through  a  smnll  but  adequate  staff 
of  assistants,  English  and  Native.  One  of  these  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  wns  erelong  to  fill  Mr.  ^fansel's  place 
on  tho  Board  with  a  vigour  and  ability  all  his  own.  The  Com- 
missioners and  their  English  subalterns  discharged  duties  of 
many  diSerout  kinds.  They  were,  says  Kaye,  "judges,  rovenuo 
collectors,  thief-catchers,  diplomatists,  conservancy  oflicers,  and 
fiometimos  recruiting  sergeants  and  chaplains,  all  in  one."  No 
wonder  that  men  so  trained  under  such  masters  as  tho  two 
Lawrences  became  "  equal  to  any  fortune,  and  in  no  conjuncture, 
however  critical,  wore  ever  likely  to  fail/'t  Going  to  and  fro 
among  tho  people  of  their  respective  districts,  sharing  often  in 
their  sports,  and  keeping  their  tents  open  to  all  comers,  however 
lowly,  they  soon  succeeded  in  winning  tho  trustful  admiration  of 
all  who  came  within  their  reach. 

The  first  efforts  of  tho  Labor  Board  were  naturally  turned  to 
the  safe  holding  of  a  conquered  country  nearly  as  largo  as  Prance, 
againat  all  foes,  whether  from  within  or  without^  Tho  pcoplo 
were  disarmed  throughout  the  province,  those  only  who  dwelt  at 
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Peshawar,  along  the  western  marehes,  and  in  the  Haz^ra  higli- 
lands  being  allowed  to  wear  arms  in  scU-defencc  against  the 
hiJlmcu  ucrost)  tlie  border.  A  strong  j>olice  force,  well  armed  and 
partly  organized  in  regiments  of  foot  and  troops  of  horse,  patrolled 
the  roads,  guarded  (he  jails  and  treasuries,  and  enabled  tho  district 
officers  to  maintain  law  and  oi-der  within  their  several  jnrisdic- 
tions.  For  tho  mral  districts  the  old  indigenous  system  of  Tillage 
watchmen  was  kept  up  on  an  amended  footing.  Besides  the  large 
regular  garrison  which,  under  Sir  W.  Gilbert,  held  guard  over  the 
chief  towns  and  districts  between  Peshawar  and  ftfnltan,  a  special 
force  of  ten  regiments — five  of  horse  and  as  many  of  foot — recruited 
each  from  its  own  district,  with  a  duo  complement  of  field-guns 
manned  by  Sikhs,  a  camel  corps,  two  companies  of  sappers,  and  a 
guide  corps,  horse  and  foot,  enlarged  from  that  raised  in  1846  by 
Sir  H.  Lawrence,  was  set  to  guard  the  loug  line  of  western 
frontier  and  the  gates  of  Afghan  trade  from  the  inroads  of  tho 
neighbouring  mountaineers,  A  chain  of  frontier  forts  at  short 
intervals,  with  a  good  system  of  roads  between  and  behind  tbem, 
enhanced  the  efficiency  of  tho  new  force.  Roads  were  gradually 
out  through  the  wide  bushy  wastes  that  covered  so  large  a  |jart  of 
the  Panjtib,  and  hod  long  served  as  a  convenient  lair  for  cattle- 
lifters  and  criminals  of  every  kind. 

Of  the  old  Khalsa  soldiery  thousands  were  pensioned  off,  or 
persuaded  hy  timely  bounties  to  turn  to  the  tilling  of  their  native 
fields.  Many  more  entered  the  police  and  the  frontier  regiments, 
or  availed  themselves  of  the  Govemor-Generars  new  decree 
touching  the  enlistment  of  Sikh  recrnits  into  the  ranks  of  that 
army  against  which  they  had  just  been  waging  so  stern  a  war. 
Assessed  to  the  land-revenue  at  rates  comparatively  fair,  and 
entmstod  with  magisterial  and  other  powers,  tho  Taliikdars,  or 
great  tnndhulders  of  tbe  Panjab,  soon  found  their  interest  in 
Bupportiog  the  new  rule.  Agriculture  throve  apace  under  a 
revenue  system  which  left  the  hu-sbandman  a  fair  margin  of  profit 
upon  his  crops.  The  old  Sikh  Sardars  and  fief-holders  were 
treated  as  tenderly  as  equal  justice  to  all  classes,  a  wise  economy, 
and  a  due  regard  for  old  use  and  wont  would  allow.  If  they  had 
to  bewail  the  loss  of  some  old  feudal  privileges  and  the  partial 
resumption  of  grants  in  land  or  money  for  services  no  longer 
needed  by  the  State,  they  felt  grateful  nt  least  to  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  for  his  unwearied  efforts  to  save  them  from  worse 
mishaps.  Ranjit  Singh's  rade«and  haphazard  system  of  justice 
made  way  for  a  simple  and  humane  code  of  laws  which,  enforced 
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bj"  zealons  and  upright  ofScera,  dealt  swift  punishment  to  all 
proved  off  tinders,  and  enabled  tho  bnmblest  to  obtain  cheap  and 
easy  redress.  Trade  was  fostered  by  the  making  of  roads  in  all 
directions,  by  the  removal  of  a  network  of  transit  duties  on  all 
kinds  of  goods,  and  by  the  ineasai'cs  taken  to  snppress  those 
crimes  of  violence  wliicli  had  Hourished  ever  since  the  death  of 
Ranjit  Singh,  the  highway  robberies  once  favonred  even  by  Sikh 
nobles,  and  the  murderous  Thaggi  whicht  hunted  out  of  British 
India,  had  found  a  new  homo  among  the  Jats  and  low-caste  Sikhs 
of  the  Panjfib.*  Thanks  to  the  zeal  and  constiincy  with  which 
Hr.  BreretoD,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  followed  up  the  clnes 
obtained  from  a  few  Thags  who  escaped  death  by  timely  confes- 
wons,  hundreds  of  these  traffickers  in  human  lives  were  tracked 
down  and  brought  to  the  gallows.  Gang  after  gang  was  broken 
up,  and  in  due  time  the  bon-ible  practice  which  the  Thags  had 
followed  with  the  zest  of  sportsmen  in  search  of  game  died  oat  in 
the  Panjab  also.f 

In  the  matter  of  education  the  Board  had  only  to  carry  on  and 
develop  to  larger  issues  the  work  bequeathed  to  them  by  the 
Cuimstera  of  Ranjit  Singh.  As  com2)ared  with  onr  older  pi-ovinces 
indigenous  schools  in  the  Panjab  had  givon  instruction  to  a 
large  percentage  of  children,  not  only  of  all  creeds  and  classes,  but 
even  of  either  sex.  Long  before  a  school  for  girls  was  founded 
in  Hindustan,  several  hundred  girl  scholars  were  learning  their 
simple  lessons  from  native  teachers  in  the  country  beyond  the 
Satlaj.  The  Panjabis  were  apt  scholars,  and  the  efforts  of  their 
new  masters  to  imbue  thera  with  a  taste  for  Western  learning, 
conveyed  in  part  through  the  Knglish  tongue,  were  soon  rewarded 
with  visible  success.  The  old  endowments  and  privileges  of  every 
eristing  school  were  cai-efully  respected.  In  every  district  new 
schools  were  opened,  to  which  the  poorest  villagers  could  send 
their  cliildrcn  on  payment  of  a  trifling  fee.  The  English  schools 
set  up  in  the  larger  towns  were  speedily  filled  with  pupils  eager 
to  qualify  themselves  for  careers  of  usefulness  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  public  service.  Many  oven  of  the  old  Sikh  Sardars  opened 
their  purses  freely  in  behalf  of  the  new  learning  which  their  sons 
were  enabled  to  acquire  in  the  great  central  schools  of  Ami-itsar  and 
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Labor.*  It  T\-tts  oar  good  fortune  to  meet  in  the  Panjilh  with  feiff 
of  those  roligions  anti  caste  difiictilties  which  hindered  the  march 
of  knowledge  elsewhere.  Sikhs,  Hindus,  Mohammndnns  seemed 
to  forget  their  class  hatreds  and  their  traditional  prejadicee  in  the 
tonic  atmosphere  of  the  new  mle. 

A  spirit  of  justice,  largely  tempered  by  mercy,  marked  the 
Board's  dealings  with  all  existing  tenures,  whether  of  land  or 
money-grante,  from  the  old  Sikh  Stoto.  To  all  kinds  of  Tested 
interests,  Lord  Dalhousio  had  enjoined  the  utmost  deforonco  com- 
patible with  tho  public  weal ;  and  Sir  H.  Lawrence  wns  not  the  mao 
to  bear  hard  on  the  classes  that  suffered  most  in  social  importance 
from  a  change  of  masters.  He  would  have  gone  much  further, 
indeed,  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  for  tho  restraining  hands  of 
his  brother  John  and  their  common  chief.  Assignments  on  tho 
revenue  were  confii*med  to  every  pensioner  whose  claims  were  suji- 
portod  either  by  official  documents  or  by  evidence  of  long  poflso«- 
eion.  In  some  cases,  fixed  money  payments  were  substituted  for 
grantc  of  land  or  land-revenue.  Some  claims  were  paid  off  in  tho 
lump;  others  were  acknowledged  only  for  a  Hfotirao  or  for  two 
or  three  lives ;  but  all  those  which  rested  on  the  authority  of  local 
officers  were  at  once  disallowed.  With  religious  and  charitable 
trusts,  no  meddling  was  the  rule.  No  inam  or  freehold,  for  what> 
ever  puriwsc  granted,  was  resumed  without  full  inquiry,  and  fair 
compensation  for  vost«l  rights ;  nor  did  every  ficf-holdor  forfeit 
his^rtiyiV  because  tho  conditions  on  which  he  held  it  were  such  as 
he  might  no  longer  discharge,  t 

Tho  Innd-rovenno  wa«  readjusted  on  tho  principles  which  John 
L^iwrenco  had  applied  so  successfully  l)oyond  the  Biy^.  In  the 
old  Sikh  days,  it  had  amounted  to  one-half  of  tho  gross  prodooo. 
Under  tho  survey  now  offocted,  the  assessments  were  loworod  by 
an  average  of  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  and  tho  new  scttlementa 
made  witli  tho  Talnkdiirs  and  tho  headmen  of  village  communities 
ran  for  terras  which  varied,  according  to  the  nature  of  tho  land, 
from  ten  to  thirty  years.  In  spite  of  tho  reduced  afiseasmontA, 
the  land-revenue,  in  tho  second  year  of  our  rule,  amounted  to  a 
'kror  of  rupees,  or  one  million  sterling  ;  part  of  which  was  derived 
from  new  lands  brought  under  tho  plough. 

While  the  President  of  tho  Board  busied  himself  in  pleading 
for  the  merciful  treatment  of  Sikh  Sardira  and  in  making  friends 

♦  Arnold. 
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among  the  semi-indopendent  chiefs  and  princes  on  eitlier  Bido  of 
the  Satlaj,  John  Lawrenco  bent  himself  to  the  tank  of  remodolling 
iho  fiscal  Bvstom,  at  once  complicated  and  oppressive,  which  Ranjit 
Singh  had  handwl  down  to  his  sncccRRorR.  Under  Sikh  rule,  a 
canning  network  of  taxation  covered  the  whole  country,  catching 
in  its  meeheii  every  product  of  trade  or  industry  that  Bought  a 
market  either  within  or  beyond  the  Panjab.  The  very  camcU 
drivors  had  to  pay  for  the  right  of  grazing  on  wastes  dotted  with 
thorns  and  tufts  of  coarse  grasH;  while  no  merchant  could  make 
his  way  through  the  country  without  paying  a  dozen  duties  on  tho 
same  goods.  Nothing  taxable  escaped  tho  fiscal  shears.  Tho  reforms 
j  proJQOtod  by  the  Resident  of  Labor  had  been  hindered  in  their 
working  by  the  rebellion  of  184S.  John  Lawrenco  took  up  tho 
dropped  threads  with  so  hearty  a  will,  that  iu  nine  months  after 
tho  annexation,  all  the  old  imposts  wore  swept  away,  except  the 
tollfl  levied  at  tho  public  ferries,  and  an  excise  duty  on  drugs  and 
strong  drinks.  Of  the  old  customs-linos  not  ono  was  left ;  but  it 
was  found  necessary  to  extend  into  tho  Panjiib  tho  prevontivo 
line  which  shut  out  the  salt  of  RajpntAna  from  the  North- 
Woat  Provinces.  The  salt-minos  on  tho  .Tliilam  and  tho  Indns 
were  taken  over  by  tho  State,  and  an  excise  duty  of  two  rupees 
was  levied  on  every  maund*  delivered  at  the  mine's  mouth.  A 
gtamp-duty  on  civil  suits  and  tradc-agroements  yielded  iu  dno 
lime  ft  sensible  addition  to  the  public  revenue.  Krolong  the 
four  now  taxes  imposed  by  the  Board  brought  in  as  large  a 
revenue  as  the  forty-eight  exacted  by  the  government  of  Rnnjifc 
Singh.+ 

Kor  amidst  a  crowd  of  competing  duties  did  the  liahor  Board 
overlook  the  need  of  supplying  the  country  with  good  roads  and 
fertilizing  its  thirsty  plains  by  means  of  canals.  Under  the  skilful 
management  of  Colonel  Robort  Kiipier,  aided  by  liberal  grants 
from  tho  treasury,  both  classes  of  works  were  pushed  forward 
with  a  vigour  which  soon  boro  noticeable  fruit.  Chief  among  tho 
former  class  was  the  great  Trunk  Roadi  which,  after  some  years, 
linked  PeehAwar  with  LAh<5r,  and  both  with  Delhi  and  tho  capital 
of  British  India.  It  clove  its  way  through  several  ranges  of 
ragged  hills,  and  crossed  the  beds  of  four  great  rivers  by  means 
of  embankments  and  floating  bridges.  Other  roods  served  to 
connect  the  larger  towns,  the  new  military  stations,  and  to  fumisli 

A  mauod  or  man  aqiuls  ftboat  80  lbs.,  or  forty  tin. 
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eafdor  and  sliorter  cliannela  for  the  foreign  trade.*  The  trees  that  ^ 
lined  tho  highways  gave  shelter  to  man  and  beast,  and  the  welJi^ 
dug  at  frequent  intervals  enabled  them  to  slake  their  thirst.  0^^ 
the  old  irrigation  canals,  some  of  thorn  dating  from  tho  earltes^H 
Pathdn  kings,  many  were  rescued  from  partial  or  entire  dcoaj  -^ 
tho  rest  were  improved  in  various  wavs,  and  one  new  canal  irn  J 
undertaken  on  a  scale  rivalling  the  greatest  works  of  French  (^^ 
Italian  engineers.  Tapping  the  Bdvi  near  the  foot  of  the  Him  _  j 
lajaa,  this  noblo  product  of  Napier's  science  and  DalhoaKfe  i 
statesmanship  waters  nearly  tho  whole  length  of  the  BAri-Doa."^ 
throwing  out  branches  to  Kassur,  Lahtir,  and  Sohriton,  and  rejoin- 
ing  the  Kavi  near  its  confluence  with  the  Chinab,  after  a  course 
of  247  miles,  besides  branches  which  amount  to  210  more.  For 
the  work  of  repairing  old  canals,  the  peasantry  of  each  difitriot 
were  required  to  furnish  their  own  share  of  the  needful  labour; 
and  loans  for  tho  same  porposc  were  grunted  to  the  Zamindin. 
who  made  a  point  of  i-opaying  them  at  tho  earliest  possible  datet 
The  care  of  the  young  Atabaraja  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Loj^Oi 
an  assistant-surgeon  of  tho  Bengal  Army.  Under  his  snpervinon 
the  little  Sikh  prince  acquired  a  training  which  enabled  him  In 
after  years  to  discharge  with  credit  the  duties  of  an  Eu^itli 
nobleman  in  the  land  of  hiH  ultimate  choice.  While  yet  a  joiUli 
living  in  his  own  conntry,  Dhulip  Singh,  of  hia  own  accord, 
exchanged  the  faith  of  hia  fathers  for  that  of  the  people  among' 
whom  his  lot  has  since  been  cast.^  In  his  English  home  his  rojiJ 
mother,  the  restless  Chand-Kaor,  was  destined  to  close  her  tnrba- 
lent  and  chequered  life.  Her  intrigues  hod  not  ended  with  Irft 
banishment  to  Banaraa.  Only  a  few  days  after  the  anuex&tian. 
she  was  plotting  her  escape  from  British  custody.  On  the  ^ 
of  April,  1849,  she  was  made  to  shift  her  lodgings  from  Banins 
to  the  riverside  fortress  of  ChnnAr.  That  same  evening  thebeofl* 
tiful  vixen  stole  away  from  her  new  quarters,  put  on  the  garb  of 
a  pilgrim,  and  set  off  on  her  long  lonely  journey  towards  the 
capital  of  Nipal.  Not  -until  the  Ifth  was  her  flight  diBCoreffi 
although  the  officer  on  duty  had  remarked  a  curious  change  i» 
the  voice  which  answered  him  daily  from  behind  the  pan^*^- 
Landing  safe  at  Inst  within  the  Nipaleso  border,  she  bcfiooghtl^ 
King  of  Nipal  for  free  shelter  among  his  bleak  hills.  While  ^ 
Court  of  Kathmandu  was  yet  oonsideriDg  its  reply,  the  loditf 

*  Some  3,600  miles  of  roid  in  all  wore  completed  by  1854  under  Kapier, 
IfOOO  ia  JalAodhar. 
A  Arnold  ;  Kaje.  t  Th'ia  iru  writtea  before  hi«  titt«  Cflcvpwie. 
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Oovurament  untied  tbe  knot  by  seizing  all  her  property  nt  BaniSras 
md  allowing  her  to  stay  where  she  waa  ou  a  sorry  pension  of  a 
iboneand  rnpees  a  month.  Many  years  had  yet  to  pass  hofore  the 
iridow  of  Ranjit  Singh  made  her  way,  half  blind,  and  prematurely 
aged,  to  her  son's  adopted  country,  where,  in  1863,  she  quietly 
breathed  her  last* 

In  all  the  good  work  planned  or  undertaken  by  the  Labor 
Board  tbe  Governor-General  himseU  bore  an  active  and  impor- 
tant part.  His  helping  hand  or  bis  guiding  spirit  waa  traceable  in 
all  tbe  leading  features  of  the  new  rule.  His  eyes  were  every- 
where, as  ho  travelled  from  time  to  time  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  bis  new  dominion.  Like  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ho 
would  see  for  himself  that  everything  be  bad  ordered  or  sanc- 
tioned was  duly  carried  oat,  even  to  tbe  smallest  details.  Nothing 
seemed  too  small  to  attract  his  notice  or  too  great  for  his  reform- 
ing seal.  The  Frontier  Foixie  was  the  child  of  his  own  brain  ;  so 
too  were  the  groves  and  avenues  which  sprang  up  in  tbe  dry  places; 
so  too  wer«  the  measures  taken  for  the  sanitation  of  populous 
towns  and  for  the  well-being  of  British  troops  cantoned  in  the 
Panjdb.  If  Lord  Dalbousie's  officers  found  him  a  strict  and  keen- 
eyed  overseer,  they  soon  leanied  that  he  never  failed  to  reward 
them  liberally  according  to  thuir  deserts. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1^49,  Sir  Charles  Napier  took  over  tbe  chief 
command  of  the  Indian  armies  from  the  brave  old  Irishman  whoso 
recent  victory  nt  Gujarat  had  gone  far  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of 
former  blunders,  laid  not  always  fairly  to  his  charge.  In  a  fare- 
well order  of  the  16th  of  ilay  Lord  Gough  took  leave  of  the  army 
which  in  the  coarse  of  nearly  six  years  ho  had  led  to  victory  in  "  four 
memorable  campaigns,"  and  to  whose  valour,  discipline,  and  irnst 
in  their  leader  be  owed  *'  whatever  of  rank  or  reputation  he  had 
latterly  obtained.*'  Disappointed  of  the  glory  ho  had  gone  out 
to  win,  Napier  consoled  himself  by  plunging  with  his  usual  reck- 
leamess  into  heated  controversies  with  the  Government  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  The  s«lf-willed  old  soldier  of  sixty-nine,  who 
bad  once  governed  a  largo  Indian  province,  chafed  against  the  con- 
trol so  firmly  yet  quietly  wielded  over  all  bis  colleagues  by  "a 
young  Scotch  lord  as  weak  as  water  and  as  vain  as  a  pretty  woman 
or  an  ngly  man."  Nor  did  he  care  to  conceal  his  impatient  scorn 
for  tbe  "politicals"  to  whom  Lord  Dalhoasie  bad  made  over  tbe 
government  of  hid  now  province.  His  imperious  nature  and  bis 
restless  self-conceit  prompted  him  to  meddle  at  every  turn  with 
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mattora  far  bejond  his  own  experience  and  the  datiee  of  his  office. 
He  would  Itare  taken  all  power  into  hia  own  hands,  bad  Lord 
Dalhonsie  been  half  as  weak  as  be  chose  to  paint  him.  He  tried 
to  force  npon  the  Lahor  Boatd  a  scheme  of  his  own  planning  for 
the  gorenunent  of  the  Panj^b^  a  scheme  which  really  meant  the 
transfer  of  supreme  power  in  that  province  into  the  banda  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  The  controversy  thus  provoked  was  long 
and  hitter,  for  Napier  wielded  a  caustic  pen,  and  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence could  not  always  command  his  temper  against  snch  a  foe. 
Bat  it  left  the  Board  exactly  where  it  was  before.* 

Other  events  were  meanwhile  callitig  for  Xapier's  presence  in 
the  Panjab.  In  the  beginning  of  December,  1849,  Colonel  George 
Lawrence  sot  out  from  Pesh&war  with  a  picked  force  onder  Colonel 
Bradshaw  to  punish  some  refractory  Zamindirs  in  the  Tusafxai 
country.  Some  sharp  fighting,  in  which  Coke'fiSikh  infantry  and 
Lumaden*s  PaihSus  bore  their  part,  resulted  in  the  rout  of  the 
enemy  and  the  bnmmgof  several  villages — a  mode  of  punishment 
less  cruel  than  it  sounds  to  Knglish  ears.  On  the  9th  of  Fobruary, 
1850,  Colonel  Bradshaw  and  George  Lawrence  again  led  their 
troops  from  Peshawar  to  aid  in  punishing  certain  Afridi  tribes 
who  had  savogoly  attacked  a  party  of  sappers  working  at  the  new 
road  begnn  by  George  Lawrence  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
Peshawar  with  Kohat.  Such  was  the  way  in  which  these  fierce 
highlandcrB  protested  against  a  measure  which  threatened  to  car- 
tail  their  independence,  or  at  least  their  ancestral  rights  of  robbery 
and  murder.  Perhaps,  too,  they  resented  the  now  duties  levied  at 
the  tialt-mines  of  KoLiU.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  com  pact  force  of  all 
arms  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  accompanied  by  Napier  himself, 
took  its  way  into  t!je  long-winding  pass  of  Mithni,  when?  the  mur- 
derous attack  on  our  sappers  hud  taken  place.  Skirmishing  as 
they  went  on,  the  troops  bm-ned  six  vjllogeB  in  requital  of  the  late 
murders.  After  reinforcing  Iho  small  garrison  at  Kob^t  they 
retraced  their  steps  towards  Peshawar.  But  the  enemy  who  had 
80  vainly  withstood  their  advance  now  hung  upon  their  retreat 
with  fierce  tenacity,  galling  the  main  body  with  their  matchlocks 
and  trying  to  cut  off  some  of  the  flanking  parties  on  the  hcighta 
above.  Thcro  was  haid  fighting  for  the  rear-guard  on  the 
13th  over  tlio  thirteen  miles  of  paw*  that  led  back  to  Mithni. 
Coko*B  Panjilbife  won  special  pi*aise  for  their  steady  skirmishing 
from  fli-Bt  to  last ;  and  Foi-dyco's  howitzers  did  excellent  servioe 
whenever  they  got  the  chance.  Napier  himself,  no  lenient  critic* 
*  Uerivale's  *'Sir  U,  lAwr«no«"  ;  "life  of  Sir  C.  Nftpi«r.' 
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in  a  general  order  extolled  the  BoldierBliip  of  each  and  oil  con- 
cerned in  that  woll-ordcred  uarch  thronghaliiJUcountry  ewaruiing 
^with  foes  "  renowned  for  being  the  most  daring  and  dextoroua 

>lundcrura  in  the  world."* 

Bat  Napier's  song  of  triumph  was  somowhat  premature.  It 
"W&fi  true  that  the  post  at  Kohat  had  been  reinforced  at  the  cost  of 
only  twontj  lives,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  piece  of  baggage. 
But  in  spite  of  bamod  villages  and  slaughtered  warriors  the  Afridis 
had  not  been  cowed  into  full  submission.  As  soon  as  CampbcU's 
column  woH  safely  housed  around  Peshawar,  these  wild  sons  of 
Ishmae!  swarmed  again  for  mischief  along  the  road  to  Kohiit.  On 
Uie  28th  of  February  they  attacked  a  tower  commanding  tho 
'ithni  Pass.  Coke's  Fanjubis,  coming  up  to  the  rescue  of  the 
ilcagucrcd  outpost,  underwent  a  sicgo  which  issued  in  the  aban- 

[onment  of  a  post  no  longer  tenable.  The  road  from  Kohat  to 
iwai*  became  once  more  closed  to  peaceful  travellers.  Kohat 
If  coald  still  draw  its  supplies  by  a  road  newly  opened  in 
another  direction ;  and  the  Afridis,  satisfied  with  their  success, 
forbore  for  some  months  from  any  worse  outrage  than  tho  murder 
of  one  or  two  Kuropoans  who  strayed  across  their  path. 

By  this  time  Napier  had  dealt  after  his  own  stern  fashion  with 
another  of  those  mutiuies  which  from  time  to  time  revealed  the 
great  danger  to  which  onr  rule  in  India  was  exposed.  As  early  as 
July,  1849,  it  was  known  at  Simla  that  two  Sepoy  regiments  at 
Rawal-Pindi  had  refused  at  first  to  take  their  pay,  and  that  other 
regiments  at  other  stations  in  the  Panjab  were  about  to  follow 
their  example.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  Sind  mutinies  told 
over  again.  Kesonting  the  loss  of  extra  batta  caused  by  tho  con- 
version of  a  foreign  country  into  a  British  province,  the  Sepoys 
in  the  Panjab  aud  those  destined  to  march  thither  wero  quietly 
combining  to  strike  for  higher  pay.  Some  of  the  ringleaders  at 
JEUwal-Pindi  wore  tried  and  punished  by  conrt-martial ;  but  the 
imple  failed  to  deter  tho  Sepoys  at  WazLrabdd  from  asserting 
their  grievance  in  tho  same  unlawful  way.  Colonel  Hearscy*s 
prompt  vigour  and  suasive  eloquence  soon  brouglit  tho  men  of  tho 
32nd  Bengal  lufanti-y  to  their  senses.  A  few  of  the  worst  offend- 
ers wero  tried  by  a  general  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment for  fourteen  years.  To  Nupior,  however,  even  this  pnnish- 
ment  seemed  too  light  for  tho  crime  of  which  they  had  been  found 
guilty.  Sentence  of  death  being  Enally  recorded  against  tbem, 
their  stern  commander-in-chief  allowed  tho  culprits,  whose  offence 
Trotter  ;  Q.  Uvnaoe  \  Mawsoo'i  "  fieconli  of  Napier's  lodiaa  Command." 
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ho  depicted  in  the  strongest  colours,  to  '*  linger  out  their  njiMnibfc 
lives  in  eternal  exile,  in  a  strange  land  beyond  the  seas." 

But  the  plagno  waa  not  yet  etajed  even  by  a  punisbmont  whit'A 
Napier  accounted  worse  than  death.  In  the  fort  of  Govindgarii, 
outside  the  holy  Sikh  city  of  Amnt»ar,  sounds  of  disoontcnt  irere 
making  theraselvcs  heard  in  January,  1850,  among  the  Sepoy*  of 
the  66th  Regiment,  lately  arrived  from  Lncknow.  On  the  Ust 
day  of  the  month  those  sounds  grow  louder,  deputies  from  sevciul 
companies  wont  up  to  speak  with  the  commandantt  Major  Troop. 
touching  the  amount  of  their  future  pay.  If  war  should  break 
out  with  Gnliib  Singh,  would  the  Sepoys,  they  asked,  be  certain  of 
receiving  tho  extra  batta  of  which  they  were  now  deprived? 
Assured  of  their  masters*  liberal  intentions,  they  went  affnj  in 
seeming  content.  But  tho  calmer  mood  soon  gave  place  to  &liot 
fit  of  rebellious  ^vrath.  On  tho  morrow  Troup  paraded  hiB  men. 
They  listened  to  his  words  in  sulky  silence;  at  first  they  refused 
to  go  back  to  their  lines.  Again,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  they 
were  paraded  outside  the  fori.  Their  commandant's  firm  bat 
temperate  language  failing  to  hush  tho  noisier  malcontents,  oncol 
these,  a  native  officer,  wae  ordered  into  arrest.  An  attempt  to 
rescue  him  on  the  spot  waa  baffled  only  by  the  strong  personal 
influence  which  English  officers  still  wielded  over  their  men. 

Hardly  had  the  Sepoys  fallen  back  into  their  places  when  ft 
troop  of  the  Ist  Bengal  Cavalry,  despatched  by  Colonel  Bmdfonl 
from  Araritsar,  rode  up  to  the  gate  of  Govindgarh.  The  men  on 
guard,  a  company  of  the  mutinous  regiment,  would  have  closed 
the  gate  against  these  new-comers,  bnt  for  Captain  Macdonald,  the 
fort  adjutant,  who  drove  off  the  mutineers  with  his  drawn  aword* 
and  BO  let  the  cavalry  in.  With  the  help  of  some  more  troops, 
summoned  tho  day  before  to  the  scene  of  disorder,  the  mutineers 
were  marched  out  under  the  guns  of  tho  fort.  Erelong  a  hundred 
and  seventy  ringleaders,  picked  out  by  their  native  officers,  were 
awaiting  the  award  of  the  court-martial,  which  Gilbert  1** 
promptly  ordered  to  assemble  at  Govindgarh.  On  the  6tli  of 
yebruary  the  trial  began.  In  less  than  a  week  the  conrt* 
work  was  over.  Of  the  whole  number  thirteen  were  acquitted, 
and  eighty-five  dismissed  the  service ;  wliile  the  rest  paid  'O' 
their  mutinous  folly  by  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  ^^^ 
terms  ranging  from  six  months  to  fourteen  years.  But  v>tn 
tho  punishment  of  its  worst  offenders  that  of  the  raiment  tf 
not  thus  to  end.  To  Napier  himself  it  seemed  that  nothing  8^>o'* 
of  disbanding  a  regiment  bo  widely  tainted  with  mutiny  wool^ 
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meet  the  demands  of  military  justice.  For  months  past  ho  had 
set  his  facu  against  so  extreme  a  measure  ;  but  altered  circum- 
stances now  seemed  to  justify  his  change  of  mind.  On  the  2lst 
of  March  the  order  for  disbanding  the  66th  was  carried  into  effect 
at  the  large  station  of  Ambala,  lying  within  view  of  the  Simla 
hills.  In  presence  of  the  whole  force  there  cantoned  the  dis- 
graced regiment  was  drawn  up  for  its  last  parade,  to  hear  the 
reading  of  the  sentence  which  struclc  every  native  officer  and 
Sepoy  off  the  strength  of  the  Company's  service.  That  done, 
the  men  were  escorted  out  of  cantonments  by  a  few  irregular 
horse;  the  dmms  of  each  regiment  playing  in  its  torn  '*The 
Rognc*s  March  **  as,  sullenly  or  sadly,  tho  disbanded  soldiers 
sloQched  past.  Their  colours,  arms,  and  accoutrements  were  made 
over  by  Napier's  command  to  "  the  brave  and  loyal  men  of  tho 
Na&iri  Battalion,"  who  wore  thenceforth  to  bo  atyled  the  G<)th 
Qorkhas,  and  to  receive  the  line  rates  of  pay.* 

In  thns  taking  upon  himself  to  "  fling  the  Gorkha  Battalion 
into  the  scale  "  against  muliuy  and  Brahman  influences,  Napier 
certainly  went  beyond  his  powers.  If  ho  had  stopped  there.  Lord 
Dalhonsie  might  have  overlooked  a  stretch  of  authority  jastifjed^ 
or  at  least  excused,  by  the  danger  of  the  moment.  But  tho  wilful 
old  soldier  took  his  own  way  to  a  point  at  which  Lord  Dalhousie 
conld  not  but  interfere.  In  1845  Lord  Hardingo  had  decreed  that 
whenever  tho  cost  of  the  Sepoy's  ordinary  food,  his  rf/a,  ddly  and 
jAi,t  exceeded  three  rupees  and  a  half  monthly,  the  difference 
should  be  added  to  the  Sepoy's  pay.  In  Hat  disobedience  of  Lord 
Dolhousie's  positive  command,  Napier  set  this  rate  aside  for  one  a 
year  older  and  slightly  more  favourable  to  the  Sepoy.  For  this 
breach  of  manifest  duty  the  Governor- General  quietly  but  lirmly 
took  him  to  ta&k.  The  Commander-in-Chief  was  given  clearly  to 
understand  that  the  Governor- General  in  Council  wonld  not  again 
permit  him,  "under  any  circumstances,  to  issue  orders  which  should 
change  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  troops  serving  in  India." 

Tho  receipt  of  this  rebuke  brought  to  a  head  tlio  strifo  which 
had  lately  raged  between  two  able  and  distinguished  men,  neither 
of  whom  could  bear  tho  least  encroachment  on  what  seemed  to 
him  his  own  domain.     While  Napier  fought  hard  for  his  own  way 

•  TrotUr  ;  Kayo  [  Mawwn.  Major  Troop  himself  voa  MTcrely,  though  jiutlr, 
ntniked  for  having  n^l«ct6d  to  read  and  explain  to  hU  men  tho  Order  of  October, 
1&49,  which  annooDoed  Ui«  withdrawal  of  Sind  allowances  from  the  troops  serving 

t  Flour,  poise,  and  clarified  baltor,  the  main  iogre^lienta  of  i  Sepoy's  dinner. 
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in  malteni  of  -which,  u  head  of  the  Indian  armies,  he  deenud 
himself  the  fittest  judge,  Dalhonsie,  young,  masterfol  and  clear- 
headed, would  never  yield  an  inch  to  an  opponent  whose  ambitton 
like  his  arrogance  overleaped  the  bonnds  of  decency  and  common 
senae.  He  could  not  bring  himself,  after  mnch  inquiry,  to  sdmit 
the  force  of  Napier's  reasons  for  exceeding  his  lawful  powers  and 
flying  in  the  face  of  the  Governor-General.  And  it  seemed  to  him 
that  Napier  was  mnch  given  to  changing  hia  opinions  according  to 
his  humonr.  In  March,  1849,  Napier's  trust  in  the  Native  Amy 
waa  "  firm  as  a  rock.*'  Even  when  ill-uaed  they  wero  lea 
dangerous  than  British  troops.  When  Napier  pleaded,  in  defenw 
of  his  subsequent  conduct,  that  the  whole  of  our  40,000  Sepoyain 
the  Panjabwore  tainted  with  mutiny,  and  that  oar  Indian  Empirt 
was  at  stake,  Lord  Dalhousie  quoted  against  him  his  own  6Ui^ 
ment,  written  only  four  days  earlier,  that  a  more  obedient  sni 
orderly  army  than  that  of  India  he  had  never  seen,  and  that  only 
**n  few  discontented  scoundrels''  had  sought  to  dictate  to  U)« 
Goveniraont  how  much  pay  its  soldiers  should  receive.* 

Whether  Lord  Dalhousie  was  right  or  wrong  in  making  ligfct 
of  tho  alleged  danger,  Napier  at  any  rate  now  saw  that  bo  h»i 
found  his  master  in  the  young  Scotch  lord  of  whom  he  had  once 
spoken  with  a  scorn  so  groundless.  On  tho  22nd  of  May  he  wrota 
a  letter  to  tho  Horse  Guards  asking  for  leave  to  resign  his 
command  on  the  i;core  of  age  and  failing  health.  Hiacasewt* 
laid  before  his  old  friend  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  decid«d 
with  his  usual  fairness  that  Napier  had  no  cause  for  complaint 
againwt  Lonl  Dalhousie,  inasmuch  as  the  mutiny  had  been  too 
partial  to  warrant  tho  course  pursued  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
against  the  ordcrH  of  the  Supreme  Government.  Tho  post  which 
Napier  had  resigned  was  made  over  to  Sir  William  Gonun,  ere- 
•while  Governor  of  tho  Mauritins,  a  mild  old  gentleman  of  refined 
tastes,  who  had  done  good  service  in  the  Peninsular  and  Waterloo 
campaigns.  On  the  6th  of  December,  at  Calcutta,  tho  new  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  duly  sworn  in.  Three  days  later  the  retiring 
chief  was  taking  a  farewell  review  at  Firozpur  of  a  part  of  that 
army  against  whose  officers  he  launched,  on  the  very  same  day.  u 
strong  a  sermon  as  ever  was  penned  on  the  disgrace  and  wicked* 
nosB  of  running  into  debt.  That  the  sermon  hit  its  mark  in  maoj 
qunrt<rra  cannot  he  denied.  But  it  remained  a  question  whether 
such  an  onslaught  on  a  tendency  often  traceable  to  other  caofc* 
those  specially  assigned,  should  have  been  reserved  for  > 
*  Kitf«  ;  Marirale  ;  Uanhmnb. 
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farewell  order  to  an  army  whicli  Napier  had  been  commanding  for 
eighteen  months  past.  To  maoj  persons  who  knew  that  army 
and  its  eccentric  commander  the  lecture  sounded  like  a  parting 
outburst  of  Kapierian  spite,  of  that  restless  vanity  which  marred 
so  many  passages  of  a  life  remarkable  for  varied  talents  and  gi*eak 
deeds.* 

Towards  the  end  of  1849,  the  Indian  Government  took  steps  to 
chastise  the  Rajah  of  SikUim,  a  small  hiU-state  running  up  between 
Nipal  and  Bhotan,  for  his  ontrageons  treatment  of  two  English 
doctors,  Hooker  and  Campbell,  who  in  the  course  of  their  botanical 
researchea  about  Darjiling  had  wandered  too  far  from  British 
ppoimd.  Tn  obedience  to  the  warnings  of  a  Chinese  guard  they 
-were  about  retracing  their  steps,  when  some  of  the  Rajah's  men 
TDshed  upon  them,  throwing  them  to  the  grouud  and  binding  them 
with  ropes  so  tightly  as  to  cause  exquisite  torture.  For  several 
weeks  the  two  Knglishmcn  were  kept  in  close  and  cruel  bondage. 
An  old  grudge  against  the  Indian  Government,  whose  lands  ad- 
joined his  own,  who  paid  him  of  their  own  free  will  six  thousand 
mpoes  a  year  as  rent  for  the  hill-station  of  Darjiling,  seems  to  have 
driren  the  Rajah  into  a  course  so  unfriendly.  On  hia  first  refusal 
to  give  up  his  prisoners,  troops  were  ordered  up  towards  Darjiling 
from  the  nearest  stations  in  Beugal ;  but  the  snows  of  midwinter 
barred  the  way  into  Sikhim  itself.  On  the  Tth  DccemhLT  the 
Rajah  was  induced  to  lot  his  prisoners  go.  It  was  needful,  however, 
to  exact  some  penalty  for  such  an  offence.  Towards  the  end  of 
Jann&ry  a  small  force  of  infantry,  with  three  hnndred  sappers  and 
a  few  light  guns,  marched  towards  the  Rangit  river.  The  campaign 
proved  entirely  bloodless,  for  the  Rajah  ilcd  to  a  remote  fastness, 
and  his  troope  were  never  to  be  seen.  As  a  punishment  for  his 
behaviour  towards  a  Government  which  had  made  his  ancestor 
free  of  Nip&l,  ho  was  stripped  of  the  lands  bestowed  npon  him 
at  tho  oloee  of  the  NipjU  war ;  and  no  more  rent  was  paid  him  for 
Darjiling. 

WhiJe  the  Khdnd  chief,  Chokro  Bissai,  was  still  raiding  at  large 
into  tho  Chimsar  highlands,  Colonel  Campbell  had  begun  a  fresh 
campaign  against  human  sacri5cefl  in  the  hills  of  Chiuna  Kimcdi, 
a  Khand  district  lying  south  and  west  of  Oumsar.  By  a  careful 
mixture  of  firmness  and  kind  treatment,  he  contrived  to  rescue  two 
hnndred  Meriahs  in  one  season  from  a  horrible  death,  and  won  over 
the  wild  tribes  around  him  to  forswear  a  practice  which  the  Qovem- 

*  Tn>tt«r;  Manbman;  Mavion.  As  ad  iDdirect  tludy  of  ohftraaler  M&wmu'b 
"Bceoidi^'  if  %  moel  Auaung anU  ioAlruoiive  book, 
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ment  were  bont  on  putting  down.  Another  hundred  were  Bared 
alive  in  Bodh  ;  a  hundred  and  twenty  children  were  madeorerto 
the  neighbouring  raiasionariea,  to  bo  reared  at  the  public  cat 
Many  of  the  Mertah  girla  were  trained  to  houBohold  work  under 
the  eye  of  a  trustworthy  matron  at  Surada ;  of  tho  males  soma 
were  settled  in  fanning  Tillages,  others  apprenticed  to  difffrenl 
trades,  onlistod  into  irregular  corps,  or  given  out  as  private  servant*. 
New  lines  of  I'oad  were  opened  out  in  many  directions,  and  ere 
long  the  Khand  language,  as  learned  by  zealous  officers,  »m 
Tednced  to  written  form  for  the  benefit  of  native  schools  and  public 
servants  in  Kbandist^n. 

Before  the  end  of  L84D,  Campbell  had  also  gone  far  to  do  avaT 
with  the  time-old  practice  of  child  murder  from  among  tbe  hill* 
men  of  SurAda.  By  dint  of  threats,  promises,  persuasions,  ha  in- 
duced the  heads  of  families  to  sign  a  pledge  binding  them  under 
heavy  penalties  to  rear  up  their  female  ofTspriug.  instead  of  skh* 
ficing  them  to  the  Moloch  of  ancestral  usage.  Owing  to  the  illn«» 
which  for  a  time  interrupted  hia  labours,  it  devolved  on  other 
workers  in  tho  same  field  to  follow  up  the  blow  thus  dealt  »t  a 
practice,  founded  partly  on  the  poverty  of  the  people,  partly  do 
their  inveterate  dislike  to  marriage  between  members  of  the  sante 
tribe.* 

In  other  parts  of  KhAndistan,  fresh  ground  was  broken  dnriif? 
1850  by  Campbell's  deputy.  Captain  Macvicar.  Scores  of  Merialtf 
were  saved  from  sacrifice ;  formal  pledges  were  exacted  from  tbe 
chiefs;  the  Kbdnds  of  Fatna  were  taught,  like  their  kinsmen  of 
Bodh  nnd  Gumsar,  to  sow  their  own  fields  with  sacrificial  oien 
instead  of  men  and  women.  Next  year  Campbell  himself  was  at 
work  among  the  man-slaying  tribes  of  Jaipur,  to  put  down  Uw 
custom  already  dying  out  amidst  the  jungles  of  Chinna  Kimedi* 
Their  first  answer  to  the  ColonoVs  summons  came  ia  the  shape  of 
an  ussaultupon  his  camp,  i^cattered  by  a  few  shota  hx>m  hissnmll 
escort,  the  assailants  Fent  in  their  submission,  gave  np  the" 
Meriabs,  nnd  took  the  pledge  against  bnmnn  sacrifices.  At  BanJin* 
in  tho  same  highlands,  the  jjeople  fled  into  tho  heart  of  the  jongle*. 
leaving  behind  them  in  token  of  defiance  the  severed  head  of  a 
victim  newly  slain.  Baffled  in  his  efforts  to  treat  with  the  runawaySi 
Campbell  fioiiglit  to  deter  them  from  further  sacrifices  by  orderiog 
the  village  of  Handnri  with  all  its  sacred  relics  to  bo  destroyed. 
In  Bpit€of  this  partial  failure,  his  efforts  among  the  JaipnrEHodf 
resulted  in  tho  rescuing  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  Meriahs 
*  CampbeH'i  *'  Adrentorea  among  the  KUoda." 
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during  the  fow  months  of  cool  wcatbor,  in  which  Englishmen  and 
^epoj8  could  bear  the  rigka  of  a  climato  dendly  beyond  that  of 
OiOBt  tropical  coontries.  Nor  was  his  itiQucnco  less  happily  exerted 
In  appeasing  some  of  the  obstinate  feuds  which  kept  breaking  out 
lunong  these  wild  non-Aryan  children  of  a  land  once  famous  in 
pinda  story,  and  still  ruled  by  the  scion  of  an  old  Kajpnt  lino. 

In  November,  1852,  the  unwearied  Colouel  started  again  on  a 
inission  which  had  already  brought  the  most  of  his  old  helpmates 
^  death  or  death's  door.     One  tribe  only  in   Chinna  Kimedi  stIU 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  olden  usage.     But  warriors  armed 
with    battlcaxes  were  no  iaat<;h   for   the   mu.sketa   of  Campbeirs 
disciplined  Sepoys.     They  fled,  and  tho  b:iming  of  a  village,  hard 
though  it  seemed,  not  only  frightened  tlie  rohcla  into  speedy  sub- 
mission, bat  also  emboldened  the  Khaud  chiefs  throughout  the 
eoantry  to  side  openly  with  the  Oovernment  in   its  onslaught  on 
I  the  savagery  of  their  countrymen.    Marching  into  Jaipur,  Campbell 
foand  the  Khands  of  Bandar!  anxious  at  last  to  make   their  peace 
with  the  British  Agent.     Their  Meriahe  were  given  up,  and  their 
chiefs  took  the  needful  pledge,  receiving  in  return   their  captured 
grain,  and  a  handsome  gift  of  money  towards  the  rebuilding  of 
their  ruined  huts.     Nor  would  tho  penitents  take  leave  of  their 
new  friends,  until  Campbell  had  marked  out  a  new  site  for  their 
village,  some  way  o5  from  the  scene  of  those  bloody   rites  which 
they  now  sought  to  banish  even  from  their  memories.     So  widely, 
indeed,  had  spread  the  influence  of  tho  new   teaching,  that,  out  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  Ehand  villages,  one  only  had  witnessed 
a  human  sacrifice  since  the  date  of  CampbeH's  last  visit. 

Once  more,  in  the  cold  season  of  1853.  did  Campbell  resume  his 
beneficent  labours.  Wherever  he  or  his  coIloagncB  went,  tho 
tokens  of  a  groatauccess  were  now  visible.  Yoang  girls  were  grow- 
ing np  among  the  child-slaying  tribes  of  Chinna  Kimedi.  Old 
opponents  flocked  in  with  their  few  remaining  Meriaha  to  show 
the  Agent  of  the  Great  Company  how  faithfully  they  had  kept 
their  word.  Tribes  hitherto  nnvisited  eagerly  took  the  pledge, 
rejoicing  to  find  that  they  too  hod  not  been  forgotten.  A  little 
truffic  had  already  begun  to  flow  between  the  villages  scattered 
along  the  newly-opened  roads.  The  old  abomination  of  Moriali 
sacrifices,  grown  yearly  rarer,  was  fast  fading  into  a  dark  dream  of 
the  past  But  against  the  withering  climate  of  those  wild  regions 
about  the  upper  Mahanadi  no  Englishmen  could  battle  long.  In 
the  spring  of  1854  Colonel  Campl)ell,  worn  out  by  repeated  attack.-* 
of  fever,  made  over  the  agency  to  Macvicar,  bearing  away  with 
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himself  tbe  gmtefal  prayers  of  his  now  allies,  the  thanks  of  the 
Govemment  he  had  SGrved  bo  well,  and  the  hearty  rejcretB  of  Lord 
Baihousie  at  the  cause  of  his  forced  retirement  from  the  hill-tract« 
of  Orissa.* 

Another  province  had  lately  lost  the  services  of  a  benefactor 
not  loHS  worthy  of  remumbrance.  Colonel  Dixon,  indeed,  hadbnt 
followed  np  in  Mairwiira  the  good  work  began  by  Colonel  Hall, 
mnch  as  Ovans  hod  followed  Ontram  in  the  task  of  civilizing  the 
Bhil  tribes  of  Kdndeah.  The  Mairs  of  Hairwdra,  a  long  and 
narrow  strip  of  hill  and  jungle  adjoining  Ajmir  and  dividing 
Mewiir  from  Marwiir,  were  a  rare  of  robbers  by  profession  and 
practice,  who  murdered  their  own  danghters,  sold  their  mothers, 
and  waged  perpetnal  warfare  against  the  lives  and  property  of 
their  Rajput  neighbours.  In  1821,  when  their  conntry  passed 
under  our  rule,  Captain  Hall  of  the  Bengal  Army  was  empowered 
to  take  these  lawless  savages  in  hand.  Under  his  strong  but  mild 
and  judicious  sway,  which  lasted  fourteen  years,  they  gradually 
settled  down  into  habits  of  social  order  and  moral  improvement. 
The  robber  gangs  wore  hunted  down  by  their  own  kinsfolk 
enlisted  as  soldiers  and  policemen  into  the  service  of  their  new 
masters.  The  old  blood-feuds  and  trials  by  ordeal  were  replaced 
by  a  system  of  justice  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  primitive  people; 
^fanth&yai  or  court  of  village  elders  settling  all  cases  except 
crimes  of  the  worst  sort.  The  people  were  encouraged  to  raise 
their  own  cropF;  and  to  trade  in  the  fi'uits  of  their  own  toil  instead 
of  plundering  their  neighbours'  lands.  Before  Hall  left  his  post 
to  recruit  his  broken  health,  the  Mairs  had  been  well-nigh  weaned 
from  the  practice  of  selling  women  and  putting  girl-children  to 
nn  untimely  death.f 

In  Captain  Dixon  of  the  Bengal  Artillei*y,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
in  1835  selected  a  fit  successor  to  Colonel  Hall.  For  more  than 
twelve  years  Dixon  laboured  single-handed,  save  for  the  help  of  a 
few  native  underlings,  to  build  up  the  fabric  whose  foundations 
had  been  thus  carefully  laid.  Ho  saw  at  once  that  in  such  a 
country,  exposed  to  fi  equent  droughts,  a  regular  supply  of  water 
was  the  main  thing  needful  for  agricultural  progress.  With  the 
sanction  and  the  help  of  his  own  Government,  he  set  his  people 
to  work  at  digging  tanks  and  wells  and  throwing  up  emljankmcnts 
for  the  proper  storage  and  distribution  of  water  among  the  trim 
terraces  that  began  to  cover  the  li  ill-sides.  By  small  advances  of 
money  he  encouraged  the  Mairs  to  clear  the  jungle  on  all  aides 
*  CuDpbdl ;  Trotter,  t  Ka^c;  Minhmu. 
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and  to  raifie  abundant  liarvestH  ft-om  fields  no  longer  barren. 
When  theae  labours  had  borne  \-i8ible  fruit  in  the  transformation 
of  mere  robbers  into  thriying  peasants,  Dixon*B  next  e£Fort  was  to 
found  A  permanent  home  in  Mairwi^ra  for  the  trade  which  thus 
far  had  sought  it  only  as  a  rare  and  hurried  visitor.  At  the  end 
of  three  months  a  new  city,  pertinently  called  Nayanagar,* 
peopled  with  immigrant  Banijas  and  Mahajans  from  neighbour- 
ing districts,  had  opened  its  bazaar  for  traffic  to  the  wondering 
Hairs,  who  were  slow  at  first  to  avail  themselves  of  the  boon  thns 
set  before  them.  In  due  time  the  new  city  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  within  which  some  two  thousand  settlers  wore  soon  plying  n 
secure  and  profitable  trade.  Meanwhile,  Dixon  himself  spared  no 
pains  snd  begrudged  no  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  in  furtherance 
of  a  work  for  which  his  sweetest  reward  was  the  knowledge  of  a 
great  and  lasting  success.  Before  ho  left  the  country  he  had 
trained  up  a  school  of  native  assistants,  imbued  with  much  of 
their  master's  spirit  and  well  fitted  to  work  out  the  details  of  his 
benevolent  schemcs.f 

The  well- wooded,  well- watered  npland.**  of  Maisur  in  Southern 
India  furnish  another  instance  of  the  good  which  an  able,  upright 
English  ruler  may  accomplish  by  means  of  his  strong  personal 
influence  over  the  people  committed  to  his  charge.  The  kingdom 
of  Maisiir,  as  handed  back  after  the  fall  of  Tippn  in  1799  to  the 
dynABty  which  Haidar  Ali  had  supplanted,  still  covered  a  surface 
of  28,000  square  miles,  peopled  by  about  three  millions,  mostly  of 
Hindu  race  or  religion.  Under  the  able  Brahman  Vizir,  Purnia, 
to  whom  General  Wellesley  entrusted  the  details  of  civil  govern, 
ment,  the  country  enjoyed  unwonted  peace  and  happinoss  for  the 
next  ten  years.  In  1810,  the  young  Kajah,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  took 
the  reins  of  power  into  his  own  hands,  squandered  in  a  few  years 
all  the  treasure  that  Purnia  had  amassed,  and  misgoverned  his 
people  with  a  recklessness  which  in  18*25  provoked  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  then  Governor  of  Madras,  to  threaten  him  in  the  plainest 
terms  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  sovereign  rights  if  he  did  not 
speedily  mend  his  ways.  In  spite  of  all  warnings  and  remuu- 
strances  the  incorrigible  Rajah  pursued  his  evil  courses  until  his 
people  in  1831  rose  against  him  in  open  rebellion.  Its  suppression 
by  our  own  troops  brought  about  the  suppression  of  him  whoso 
conduct  bad  provoked  it.  In  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Lord 
Wellesley's  own  granting,  Lord  W.  Bentinck  pnt  forth  a  hand 
of  power  to  rescue  ^loisdr  from  prolonged  misrule.  King 
•  Anglice  "Now Town."  t  Dixon'a  "Miirwdra"  ;  K»jt. 
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Krishnaraj  lost  Lis  throne,  bat  rciained  bis  title,  and  mtgbt  Htill 
enjoy  life  moderately  in  his  own  palace  on  a  pension  reckoned  at 
fonrteen  lakhs  of  rnpees,  or  £140,000  a  year.  The  civil  govern- 
ment in  18^H  passed  into  the  hands  uf  an  English  Commission 
headed  by  Colonel  Mark  Cubbon,  another  of  those  soldier-stAtes- 
men  whoBe  good  deeds  '*  amell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust  **  of 
bygone  days.  "  A  man  of  noble  heait  and  dignified  presence," 
Bays  ono  of  his  snccessors  in  the  same  post,*  Colonel  Cnbbon 
already  knew  something  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  to 
live  und  Inbour  for  the  next  twenty-six  years.  Long  before  the 
close  of  a  career  rich  in  peaceful  victories,  he  had  raised  Maisur 
in  respect  of  good  government  to  a  level  with  any  province  in 
British  India.  What  tho  Lawrence  brothers  were  doing  for  the 
Panjilb,  ho  had  done  already  for  the  province  committed  to  his 
fatherly  care.  The  rite  of  Satti  was  forbidden ;  the  old  transit 
duties  and  a  crowd  of  petty  taxes  were  abolished  ;f  public  works 
wore  pnshed  forward  with  a  liberal  hand.  The  whole  process  of 
civil  and  criminal  justice  underwent  a  searching  reform.  The 
Mohammadan  classes  were  encouraged  to  settle  down  to  agricuK 
taral  pursuits.  The  reduced  taxation  stimulated  trade^  and  the 
revenue  under  Cubbon 's  careful  management  rose  steadily  from 
forty-four  to  eighty-two  lakhs,  or  £820,000.  AVell  might  Lord 
DaJhonsie  speak  of  results  like  these  as  honourable  to  the  British 
name,  and  as  reflecting  the  highest  credit  on  General  Cubbon  and 
the  officers  who  worked  under  him.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the 
name  of  Sir  Mark  Cubbon  has  become  a  household  word  among 
the  people  who  still  reap  the  benefits  of  his  bygone  rule. J 

Twice  in  Lord  Hardinge's  time  bod  the  deposed  Rajah  pleaded 
in  vain  for  restoration  to  his  throne.  Lord  Hardinge  gave  no 
heed  to  the  prayer  of  a  prince  who  had  proved  much  more  of  a 
hindrance  than  a  help  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mais6r,  and 
in  whose  conduct  Cubbon  saw  no  guarantee  for  his  country's 
future  welUdoing.  Again  the  persevering  Bajah  pressed  his  suit 
npon  Lord  Dalhousie,  who,  after  careful  weighing  of  ai*gaiiients 


*  BowrisB'i ' '  Kiwtem  ExperteacM.** 

t  Among  tlw  769  petty  t&xei  thna  ivept  avaj  wera  Uxes  od  nurriage,  on  in> 
oontinfncjr,  on  a  cUilil  being  Iwro,  on  iu  being  named,  on  iU  bead  being  ibate  1. 
Tbfl  people  of  one  rUIago  were  Uxed  bec&aae  tbeir  anoeitora  (ailed  to  find  the  atraj 
hone  of  a  FiUigdr  or  pett;  chief.  In  tbe  Na^r  diitrict  wboever  paaaed  a  partioolar 
apot  vithont  kfwpiog  hii  handa  close  to  hia  side  bod  to  pays  tax.— Haik&r  Admuiii* 
tration  R«port  for  1872,  qooted  in  Mnllesnaft  "  Native  States  of  India." 
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and  evideoce,  decided  that  biB  Highness  had  no  claim  to  reinsiate- 
zaent,  whether  on  account  of  the  original  treatj  made  with  him- 
self alone  for  his  own  life,  or  of  any  marked  change  for  the  better 
in  his  general  condnct,  of  which  General  Cubbon  had  little  good 
to  report.  As  for  tho  treaty,  it  is  enoiigh  to  say  that  Lord 
Wellesley  had  carefully  struck  out  of  it  all  reference  to  the 
Kajnh'ft  heirs  and  succesaors ;  while  the  Rajfth*B  character  was 
such  that  most  of  his  own  ooantrymen  dreaded  the  bare  thought 
of  his  return  to  power.* 

Such  men,  however,  as  Cubbon  and  Dixon  worked  under  easier 
conditions  than  those  which  hampered  a  British  Resident  st 
Lucknow,  Baroda,  or  Haidarabad*  As  a  rule  the  Resident  at  a 
KatiTO  Conrt  had  no  direct  voice  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  His  personal  influence  for  good  depended  mainly  on  his 
success  in  keeping  himself  carefully  in  the  background.  He  could 
only  further  the  policy  of  his  own  Government  by  the  tact  and 
firmness  shown  in  bis  private  intercourse  with  tho  Native 
Minister  of  the  day.  His  zeal  for  the  public  welfare  had  to 
restrain  itself  within  the  bounds  of  diplomatic  prudence,  of  a  just 
regard  for  the  rights,  the  privileges,  even  the  pride  of  the  prince 
whose  policy  he  might  seek  in  some  points  to  control.  Slecman 
at  Lttcknow  and  Fraser  at  Haidarab&d  were  alike  powerless  to 
arrest  tho  march  of  misrule  and  wild  disorder  in  the  realms  of 
Wajid  Ali  and  the  Nizam.  At  Baroda,  tho  capital  of  the  Maratha 
Chiikwars,  tho  high-souled  Oatram  waged  tierce  war  to  little  por- 
poee  against  the  organized  corruption,  or  Khalpatj  as  the  natives 
called  it,  which  tainted  every  branch  of  the  Native  Government. 
Ho  had  tracked  its  slimy  course  from  Baroda  even  into  the  high 
places  of  Bombay.  Single-handed,  against  a  host  of  secret  foes, 
in  8pit«  of  ill-health  and  of  cold  looks  from  Bombay,  he  strove 
hard  to  unmask  and  overthrow  a  system  of  intrigue  which  dared 
everything,  from  the  plundering  of  a  wealthy  widow  under  forms 
of  law,  to  the  buying  of  secret  intelligence  from  high  officers  of 
the  Bombay  Govomment.  Butthe  heads  of  that  Govemmentmis- 
tmsted  his  discretion,  or  took  alarm  at  his  zeal  in  a  business  hard 
to  unravel,  and  dangerous  even  to  touch.  So  in  November,  1851, 
they  drove  the  noblest  of  their  public  servants  to  resign  his  post  on 
pica  of  sickness,  while  the  commission  of  inquiry  whose  help  he 
had  vainly  asked  for,  proceeded  to  cover  up  the  scandals  he  had 
well-nigh  succeeded  in  laying  bare. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  Lord  Falkland  received  from  the 

*  Dowriog, 
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India  Hourb  a  calm,  bnt  unequivocal,  lecture  on  the  harsh  proceed- 
ings of  his  Government  towardsan  officer  of  Outram's  acknowledged 
worth.  His  lordehip's  rcaaona  were  weighed  and  found  wanting. 
A  timely  reprimand  for  disrcBpectful  language  would,  it  wa»  pointed 
out,  have  answered  his  purpose  muoh  better  than  a  hasty  die- 
missal.  On  Colonel  Ontram's  return  to  India  a  fitting  place  must 
be  found  for  one  to  whoso  zeal,  energj-,  and  success  in  conducting 
ft  difficult  inquiry  the  Court  of  Directors  bore  admiring  witness. 
Nor  did  Outram'e  noble  efforts  quite  fall  through,  for  the  Gaikwar 
was  presently  bidden  to  get  rid  of  the  ministers  whoso  cunning  had 
proved  no  match  for  the  late  Hesident's  upright,  cloar-seeing 
strength  of  purpose.* 

In  the  Mardtha  States  of  Gwalidr  and  Indor,  each  governed  by  a 
Regency  in  the  name  of  its  boy-sovereign,  the  respective  Residents 
could  keep  on  writing  complacent  reports  of  fair  progress  making 
in  the  right  direction.  The  peace  of  Kajputana  remained  unbroken 
by  aught  more  serious  than  a  passing  quarrel  between  tho  Hdna  of 
tJdaipnr  and  his  nobles.  For  a  few  months  of  1849  Kagpnr  was 
troubled  by  an  armed  rising  of  the  friends  and  followers  of 
one  Appa  Sahib,  a  pretender  to  the  Nugpur  throno.  A  few 
hundred  troops  of  the  Nizam's  Contingent  sufficed  to  hunt 
down  and  disperse  the  bands  of  Rohilla  mercenaries,  who  had 
left  tho  Nizam's  country  to  seek  new  fields  of  plunder  in 
NAgpur. 

X  Within  the  Company's  own  dominions  peace,  order,  and  con- 
tentment, with  few  exceptions,  continued  to  prevail.  Between 
Maistir  and  the  western  coast  stretch  the  hills  and  lowlands  of 
Malabar,  which  the  fall  of  Tippa  converted  into  a  British  pro- 
vince. Among  its  varied  inhabitants  were  the  Mapilas,  or 
**  children  of  Mocha,"  sprung  from  an  old  Arab  tribe  which  had 
settled  there  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  after  Christ.  Their 
fiery  nature  gave  a  fanatic  colnuring  to  their  Mohammadan  creed, 
and  made  them  at  times  a  terror  and  a  nuisance  to  their  more 
peaceful  neighbours.  Even  under  British  rule  their  fierce  fanati- 
cism could  not  always  bo  kept  within  bounds,  Ono  savage  out- 
break occurred  in  1843.  Again,  In  August  1849,  a  band  of  H^pilos 
crowned  a  long  course  of  robbery  and  murder  by  seizing  a  pogoda 
near  Calicut,  and  slaying  a  Brahman  pnest  on  his  own  altar.  Two 
companies  of  Madras  Sepoys  were  sent  to  dislodge  them.  Instead 
of  waiting  for  the  attack,  some  fifteen  desperadoes  rushed  yelling 
down  the  hill,  sword  in  hand,  upon  more  than  twice  their  number, 
*  Trotter  ;  Qoldnoid'i  "Life  of  Oairain.** 
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led  by  Ensign  Wyse.  Sepoy  coarag©  qaailod  before  so  fierce  an 
onset,  and  poor  Wyso  was  hacked  to  pieces  with  the  few  who  stood 
by  him.  Captain  Watt  and  the  rest  of  his  Sepoys  shut  themselves 
up  in  the  Mafipstrate's  Oateherry,*'  pending  the  arrival  of  white 
troops  from  Kanandr.  At  last,  on  the  4tb  of  September,  Major 
Dennis  brought  two  companies  of  the  94th  Foot  np  to  another 
Mapila  stronghold  at  Argidipiiram.  Again  the  fanatics,  to  the 
nnmber  of  sixty-four,  tried  the  effect  of  a  sudden  charge ;  but  the 
Europeans  were  not  to  be  so  easily  daunted.  After  a  few  minutes' 
savBge  fighting,  one  only  of  the  fanatics  was  left  alive,  while  three 
of  oar  men  lay  dead,  and  nearly  a  dozen,  including  the  commander, 
had  wounds  of  some  kind  to  show.* 

Two  years  later  another  wild  burst  of  Mupila  fury  at  K^iitur 
resulted  in  a  similar  collapse.  Once  moi*o  our  sturdy  English 
soldiers  had  to  retrieve  the  shortcomings  of  their  Sepoy  comrades, 
who  fled  like  sheep  before  the  rush  of  a  few  savages  armed  with 
spears  and  knives.  In  excuse  for  their  cowardice,  it  must  be  said 
that  to  their  childlike  fanoioR  the  Mapila  fanatics  were  devils,  not 
in  metaphor  but  in  fact,  against  whom  no  mortal  man  could  fight 
with  impunity.  Of  the  nineteen  who  now  flnug  themselves  on 
British  bayonets  not  one  escaped  the  death  which  assured  them  an 
easy  entrance  into  Mahomet's  paradise.  Undaunted  by  their 
brethren's  fate,  fresh  gangs  of  Mapilas  erelong  carried  dismay 
and  havoc  into  every  spot  unguarded  by  British  troops.  Deep- 
rooted  differences  of  race  and  religion  inflamed  tboir  sense  of 
wrongs  inflicted  by  rack-renting  landlords,  greedy  usurers,  and  a 
corrupt  police,  and  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  cunning  teachers, 
who  dignified  the  plundering  and  slaying  of  rich  Hindus  withtho 
name  of  a  holy  war  against  unbelievers.  Some  of  them  wero 
seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  magistrate  of  Calient ;  others  were 
slain  in  fair  fight  by  the  armed  servants  of  a  wealthy  Nair,  who,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  lost  his  own  life  at  tho  hands  of  fresh  assail- 
ants. A-n  attempt  of  the  mi^strates  to  punish  the  Tangal  or  high 
priest  of  the  MApilas  provoked  his  followers  to  renewed  outrages, 
which  onr  troops  wero  not  always  in  time  to  forestall.  At  length, 
in  April  1852,  the  Tangal  stole  away  with  all  his  family  from  the 
pursuit  of  British  justice.  A  number  of  ringleaders  were  after, 
wards  brought  to  trial  by  the  now  Commissioner,  Mr.  Strange, 
and  beyond  one  slight  outbreak  in  the  autumn,  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  Mapila  devilry  for  some  years  to  come.f 

*  Tioiter  ;  Thornton '«  "  Qiuettccr.'* 
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Meanwhile,  the  rich  and  prosperous  city  of  Bombay  had  he- 
come  the  scene  of  a  religious  riot,  which  for  a  time  exposed  the 
lives,  the  property,  and  the  personal  honour  of  the  Parsi  citizens 
to  the  merciless  assaults  of  Afohammadan  mobs,  fired  by  a  fancied 
inualt  to  their  faith.  A  harmless  lithograph  of  Mahcmct  in  a 
Pjirsi  newspaper  was  the  Kpark  which  set  ablnzo  the  inflammable 
fabric  of  Moslem  bigotry  and  self-conceit.  It  seemed  intolerable 
that  the  infidel  followers  of  Zardusht  should  dare  to  publish  such 
a  caricature  of  the  great  Arab  prophet.  Some  one — perhaps  a 
Mohammadan — had  posted  the  hateful  picture  by  the  door  of  the 
great  Mosque.  In  spit«  of  their  Kazi  or  chief  law  officer,  a  crowd 
of  raging  Musalmans,  setting  up  the  war  cry  of  J>in,  J>»n,* 
rushed  forth  on  November  17,  1851,  to  wreak  their  revenge  on 
the  unbelieving  swine  with  any  weapons  that  came  to  hand.  la. 
half  an  hour,  before  the  police  could  overawe  the  rioters,  they  had' 
plnndered  all  the  P^rsi  shops,  and  ill-nsed  the  P^rsi  people  that 
came  in  their  way.  For  some  weeks  the  presence  of  English 
soldiers  ixl  aid  of  the  police  seemed  to  allay  the  ferment  bom, 
no  doubt,  of  a  great  religious  festival.!  But  on  November  22^ 
Mohammadan  bigotry  bnrst  forth  ^ain  in  a  series  of  wanton 
outrages  on  the  Parsis  and  their  worship,  and  of  violent  attacks 
upon  the  police.  The  defiling  of  temples  and  the  breaking  into 
cemeteries  were  only  checked  by  a  free  display  of  armed  force. 
After  many  of  the  rioters  had  been  wounded  or  taken  prisoners, 
the  one-sided  quarrel  was  at  length  appeased  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  Native  and  English  residents  in  Bombay.  On  the  reading  of 
an  apology  by  the  Parsi  editor  for  the  insult  laid  to  his  charge, 
the  Kazi,  in  the  name  of  his  fellow-worshippers,  declared  himself' 
fullysatisfied,  and  promised  thenceforward  to  keep  the  peace.  Thns 
ended  one  of  the  many  outbreaks  of  religious  zeal  which  mark  the 
yearly  conrse  of  Indian  history,  whether  the  scene  be  laid  at 
Lucknow  or  Bandras,  at  Haidarabad  or  in  Malabar. 

Another  of  these  ootbrcake,  which  occurred  at  Bolaram,  not 
far  from  Haidarabad,  in  1S55,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  danger 
of  attacking  religious  zealots  with  their  own  weapons.     On  Sep- 


bftckeJ  to  pieces  in  bit  own  verai.dah  b^  a  part/  of  Udpilu,  vitliio  heuiog  of  hii 
own  wif«. 

•  "TlieUith." 

\  Tbe  MoKamxm  ffitiTftl  is  kept  /ttrljf  for  8eT(r*t  dtys  in  mcnnrj  of  Hwui 
sod  Hotnio,  ihe  mutyr  sona  of  AH,  Hfthomet'a  true  snccenor  in  th<  cjai  ot  Sbifth 
MoB&loiaDB.  In  Indi&  both  SbiabH  and  Sunnief,  iLie  two  great  Uiririuni  or  UUd, 
join  in  keeping  the  fcstital. 
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wmtfafnJlj   bada  tkm  lagum.     For  tW 

^^iAn^^J  4m  nv^H^H^i^  4^^B  tfH^iMd-  wft^tf^k  tHV^^M 

hoar  »  howGag  sal^  led  W 
CftTmfay,  broke  into  IfaefciHni 
a  doxen  sword  cal%  BiwiAii  vmm  of  Ub  oAot^  fiiwl  nte  Ida 
iMnas  *™''^  Ae  frigUiOBd  ^'^^t,  and  Saidkad  lij  aaBaltii^ 
ereij  vhHe  Baa  or  voam  vlw  riiaMd  Ihuii  pa^  For  ike 
cmel  OQtTvge  which  drove  &  Torihj-,  if  oTtf  wloaa,  oSoer  hom* 
for  some  jeani  to  KaglaDd  a  faatterad  wraek^  A*  i  i^^laaJt  i  ■  vcro 
xnildlj  pnniihed  by  the  ciTil  kw.  For  the  opiB  nftiajol  aeailj 
a  whole  regimeDt,  aad  the  riolnft  daeda  of  manj  aouny  them, 
the  Goreraor-Genera]  held  Madrevne  hiaiadf  in  lar^ge  Bieaenre 
to  blame.  And  so  he  exacted  no  hearicf  pnniahment  than  the  dis- 
missal of  every  native  officer,  save  those  few  who  had  either  kept 
awaj  from  the  scene  of  riot,  or  had  reallj  striven  to  restore  dis- 
cipline and  protect  their  officers  from  open  insn]t.f 

During  the  year  1850,  the  Niga  and  Knki  tribes  in  the  farthest 
comer  of  Assam  were  engaged  in  plandering  their  neighboars,  in 
fighting  with  each  other,  and  otherwise  defring  the  British  power. 
Before  the  year's  end,  troops  were  sent  to  overawe  them.  Ere- 
long, the  Kuki  chiefs  were  brought  to  terms,  and  pave  hostages 
for  good  behaviour;  bnt  the  NAgas  still  held  out  behind  defences 
too  strong  for  infantry  alone,  amidst  forests  where  drill  and  pei. 
cussion  muskets  availed  but  little  against  ill-armed  savages  6ght- 
ing  bravely  on  their  own  ground.  After  some  months  of  fitful 
warfare  and  the  capture  of  a  few  of  their  chief  stockades,  these 
tribes  also  yielded  to  the  stronger  power;  and  before  the  fierce 
sammcr  hcat-s  had  fairly  set  in.  the  troops  omplojod  against  them 
had  done  with  their  tiresome  work. 

On  the  Panjab  frontier  raids  and  forays  were  of  necessity  things 
of  yearly  recurrence.     For  ages  past  the  hill-men  of  the  border, 
"  perched  on  their  crags  and  peaks  like  eagles  in  their  eyries,'*} 
*  9ee  nota  +  on  preoeding  pftge.  f  Trottvr. 
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had  swooped  down  for  plundor  on  the  dwellers  in  the  neighbonr- 
ing  plains  and  valleys.  No  cirilized  government  conld  leave  its 
own  snbjecta  to  be  robbed  and  harried  at  pleasure  bj  foes  like 
the«e,  however  hard  it  might  be  to  weaji  them  from  their 
nnpleasant  -waj-s.  In  the  last  days  of  1850,  a  body  of  Wasiri 
freebooters  raided  into  Bannn  and  attacked  Bome  villages  near 
the  Gurnatti  Pass.  The  biuve  defence  made  by  the  viUagera 
themselveB,  with  the  help  of  a  few  outpost  gnards,  left  Taylors 
irregulars  only  the  task  of  hunting  the  baffled  robbers  back  to 
their  own  hills.  In  the  following  February  some  300  of  the  same 
tribe  were  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  plunder  the  baggage  of  the 
2nd  Panjib  Infantry  by  the  steady  courage  of  seventy  troopera 
and  Sepoys,  who  hold  their  ground  until  more  troops  came  to  their 
help.  Further  Dorth  the  Afridis  about  Kohdt  and  the  Khaibaris 
beyond  Peshawar  were  raising  hands  of  outrage  against  all  who 
came  within  their  reach,  until  many  Englishmen  sighed  for  the 
days  when  Ranjit's  stem  general,  Avitabile,  hung  every  Khaibari 
found  prowling  near  Peshawar. 

Beyond  strengthening  the  guards  of  police  and  irregulars  aloi 
the  Panjab  marches  little  was  doue  that  summer  to  chastise  the' 
insolence  of  these  highland  thieves  and  murderers.  But  in 
October,  1851,  the  Miranzai  \^Utiy,  flanking  the  Waziri  hills  on  the 
west,  was  garrisoned  by  a  picked  force  of  Coke's  Panjabis.  About 
the  same  time,  a  stronger  force  of  mixed  troops,  under  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  was  preparing  to  march  from  Peshawar  against  the 
Momand  clans  of  Hichni,  a  town  and  district  lying  on  the  K^bul 
river,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Yusafzai  hills.  These  people, 
like  their  kinsmen  of  Kohit  and  Bannu,  had  lately  carried  their 
thievish  outrages  to  an  unbearable  height.  By  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber the  Momands  were  flying  before  Campbell's  swift  advance* 
Their  forts  and  villages  on  the  plain  were  soon  destroyed,  and  a 
new  fort  built  by  our  engineers  erelong  commanded  the  neighbour-^ 
ing  country.  But  the  Momand  chief  still  defied  his  pursuers 
from  a  stronghold  further  off,  and  a  fitful  guerilla  warfare  was  kept 
up  during  the  cold  season,  while  Colonel  Mackeson,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded George  Lawrence  in  the  civil  charge  of  the  Peshawar 
valley,  was  trying  to  talk  the  hill-chiefs  of  that  frontier  into  b&> 
coming  respect  for  our  rule. 

In  March,  1852,  Campbell  was  marching  eguinst  another 
enemy— the  Yusafzai — who  had  abetted  the  fanatic  bighlanders 
of  SwAt  in  their  attack  on  a  party  of  Lnmsden's  Guides.  After  a 
sharp  fight,  in  which  onr  men  lost  rather  heavily,  the  hill-men 
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came  to  terms,  and  sent  in  hostages  for  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
tine.  But  the  border  tribes  would  not  keep  still.  From  Eohdt 
to  Pesh&war  they  pnrsaed  their  old  game  of  robbery  and  murder. 
During  the  most  of  April,  Campbell  was  cither  chasing  the 
Homanda  away  from  hie  new  outpost  at  Shabkadr,  or  retracing 
bis  own  st«pfi  to  Peshdwar,  t«ased  all  the  while  by  foes  as  keen  as 
the  summer  flies  that  buzz  abonta  horse's  head.  The  next  month 
saw  him  leading  a  strong  force  into  the  Sw/it  highlands,  north  of 
Peshawar  and  Michni.  The  capture  of  Prdmgarh  by  Coke's  and 
Lmnaden's  men,  and  the  rout  of  a  large  body  of  Swattis  by  Camp- 
bell himself,  brought  the  campaign  to  an  early  and  successful 
close  On  June  1,  Campbell's  troops  got  back  to  their  canton- 
ments, and  shortly  afterwards  ^fackeson  sacceeded  in  winning  the 
Momand  and  Swdtti  clans  into  a  treaty  of  peace  and  good  be- 
haviour, which  was  ke]it  with  unwonted  faithfulness  for  many 
months  to  come.  Sddat  Khan,  indeed,  the  Momand  chief  of  Lai- 
pura,  still  from  the  shelter  of  his  own  hills  defied  the  British 
power,  which  he  accused  of  taxing  bis  clansmen  on  our  side 
of  the  border  for  the  lands  they  had  formerly  held  rent  free. 
**  When  we  found  ourselves  unable  to  pay  those  taxes  " — ho  wrot« 
to  the  Commissioner— "  yon  attacked  and  expelled  us  from  our 
very  birthright.  Was  this  consistent  with  the  justice  and  liber- 
ality of  that  glorious  Government  of  which  you  vaunt  yourself 
a  member?    Was  it  in  keeping  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  so 

great  and  powei*ful  a  nation  as  yours  ? As  for  ourselves, 

since  you  are  resolved  to  make  us  die  of  starvation,  we  have 
chosen  the  manlier  method,  of  dying  sword  in  hand."  Whatever 
show  of  truth  these  words  may  have  contained,  certain  it  is  that 
most  of  the  Momands  made  up  their  minds  to  live  on  the  terms 
prescribed  by  the  British  Agent;  nor  did  Sadat  Khan  himself 
give  further  annoyance  to  a  Government  whoso  power  for  coer- 
cion he  had  already  learned  to  respect.* 

*  Trotla. 
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THI   YICTOHlita   or   PSACK. 


Few  pablic  officers  in  anj  country  have  toiled  so  Imrd  and  80  coo- 
tinnously  an  many  a  Govenior-Oeneral  of  British  India  has  toiled 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  regular  duties.  In  this  respect 
Lord  Dalhou&io  had  no  superior,  and  very  few  equals,  in  the  mental 
force  that  quickened  his  untiring  industry  and  made  it  fraitfnl 
for  the  public  weal.  No  viceroy  ever  spared  himself  so  little  in 
his  country's  service,  or  succeeded  so  well  in  overcominj;  bis 
bodily  weakness  by  sheer  might  of  genius  and  a  commanding 
will.  His  very  travels  in  quest  of  health  were  marked  by  in- 
creasing devotion  to  public  business.  In  April,  1850,  only  a  few 
weeks  after  his  return  to  Calcutta  from  a  lengthened  tonr  in  tbe 
PanjAb,  Dalhousie  set  off  again  for  the  Upper  Provinces,  learin^f 
Sir  John  Littler  to  fill  his  place  in  tbe  Government  of  Bengal- 
The  peace  which  had  reigned  around  him  had  given  free  pUfto 
the  active  intellect  of  a  ruler  bent  on  mastering  every  detail  of 
his  work,  and  jealous  almost  to  a  fault  of  any  attempt  to  ende 
his  orders  or  dispute  his  power.  All  through  that  year  under  bis 
watchful  control  was  measure  after  mea.sure  framed  or  csrH*d 
forward  for  improving  the  State-machinery,  for  lightening  tl** 
burdens  on  Indian  trade,  and  furthering  the  social  and  indnMi^l 
progress  of  the  country  at  large.  The  abolition  of  all  inlanti 
duties,  the  throwing  open  of  the  whole  coasting  trade  of  Indifti 
the  establishment  of  small-cause  courts  in  each  PresidencTi  ^^ 
steamers  on  the  Indus,  of  tolls  on  the  great  highways  alretdr 
hastening  to  bind  new  provinces  with  old  ;  railways  actnall.^ 
begun  on  both  sides  of  India ;  a  liberal  outlay  on  roads  an'* 
canals  \  the  laying  down  of  an  experimental  *'  lightning-poft 
—as  the  natives  called  the  electric  telegraph — under  the  skiJW 
guidance  of  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy — such  were  among  the  pesoefol 
achjevementa  that  marked  the  third  year  of  Dalhousio's  role.  ^ 
the  summer,  from  his  cool  retreat  at  Chini  in  the  heart  of  *^^ 
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Himalayas,  afterwardo,  daring  hia  public  progress  throngli  Upper 
rndia,  the  Governor- General  overlooked,  jfaided,  or  eontrolled  the 
workings  of  administrative  energy,  whether  in  itfi  highest  or  lowest 
spheres ;  now  issuing  a  final  order  for  the  improvement  of  the 
public  Service,  anon  sanctioning  tlio  employment  of  comraissariat 
cattle  to  fill  the  plunging-baths  of  British  regiments.*  There  was 
hardly  a  province  in  all  India  which  the  great  Proconsul  failed  to 
explore  in  person  during  the  eight  years  of  his  rnle. 

In  the  sphere  of  home  legislation  and  public  enterprise  Lord 
Dalhousie's  Government  trod  firmly  along  the  path  opened  out 
by  Lord  W.  Bontinck  and  Lord  Hardinge.  That  rulers  existed 
only  for  the  good  of  the  ruled  was  the  guiding  principle  of  that 
Government,  a  principle  which  inspired  alike  its  failures  and  it« 
successes.  To  do  away  with  abuses,  to  redress  apparent  wrongs, 
to  deal  equal  justice  to  all  classes*  creeds,  and  races,  to  plant 
everywhere  the  seeds  of  aliighcr  civilization,  to  scatter  abroad  the 
full  blessings  of  a  wise,  just,  and  peaceful  rale,  were  the  ends 
which  Lord  Oalhnusie  strove  his  best  to  further  in  undoubting 
accordance  with  the  ruling  ideas  of  his  age  and  country.  One  of 
his  earliest  achievements  on  this  line  was  the  law  which  consum- 
mated Lord  Hardinge *s  efforts  to  protect  private  persons  from  the 
forfeitures  awarded  under  the  old  Hindu  codes. 

About  the  beginning  of  1850  his  Council  passed  an  Act  enforcing 
in  tbe  case  of  converts  from  Hinduism  the  righteous  principle, 
that  no  man  shall  bo  robbed  of  his  right  to  property  on  account 
of  any  change  in  his  religious  creed.  Under  the  old  law  every 
such  convert  incurred  a  kind  of  civil  ontlawry*  became  an  out- 
cafit  from  his  family  and  his  race,  a  Pariah  stript  of  all  rights  or 
property  inherited  from  a  Hindu  forefather.  H  is  very  Ts*if a  woa 
forbidden  to  cleave  to  Lira  ;  his  children  were  commanded  to  shun 
him  BA  one  accursed  of  gods  and  men.  But  Lord  Polhousio 
plftinly  declared  that  the  State  was  bound  "  to  keep  in  its  own 
hands  the  right  of  regulating  succession  to  property";  and  the 
new  Act  secured  the  convert  from  the  secular  penalties  attached 
to  hie  revolt  against  ancestral  usage.  An  outcast  from  his  kin^ 
his  social  fellows,  ho  might  still  be  ;  bnt  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen 
and  a  housefather  none  could  thenceforth  rob  him  with  irapunity.t 

If  the  orthodox  Hindus  of  Bengal  and  Madras  denounced  this 

reform  as  an  act  of  sheer  tymnny,  still  louder  and  fiercer  was 

the  outcry  which  a  few  years  later  they  raised  against  Dalhousie'a 

Govommcnt,  for  its  attempt  to  redress  another  grievance  bom  of  tbe, 

•  TroHer.  t  Trottor ;  Kaye. 
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conflict  between  ancient  usage  and  mndem  ideas.     The  re-m 
of  HiDda  widows  woa  a  thing  utterly  detestable  in  the  eye  of 
law.     To  the   g^reat    ma«fi    of    Hindu    men    and    women   it- 
ranked  among  the  graTeafc  of   social  and  moral    crimes.     T 
slaves  of  time-old  cufitom,  who  had  not  yet  done  bewailing 
snpprcRsion  of  Satti,  and  clamouring  at  the  light  already  plim 
ing  through  the  mont^l  darkness  of  the  ZanAna,  hold  it  foul  ftl^^» 
and  sacrilege  for  any  woman,  however  young — and  many  a  wS^^^ 
might  be  a  mere  child^to  exchange  the  dreary  degraded  lot  c^x  m 
Indian  widow  for  that  of  a  twice-wedded  wife.    No  Buoh  tL»i«-, 
in  fact,  as  a  second  marriage  on  the  woman's  part  waa  knovt'o  ^, 
Htodu  law,  nor  had  the  ofTspring  of  such  a  marriage  any  k/Q^ 
of   legal  existence.     Such   unions,    however,   had    already  taicn 
place,  and  some  of  the  more  enlightened  Hindus  besought  tiia 
Government  to  make  them  valid  by  adjusting  the  old  law  to  Uib 
new  facts.     In  a  petition  signed   by  tlionsands  of  natives  it  irw 
urged  that    perpetual   widowhood   was  nowhere  expressly  coia« 
manded   in   the   Hindu   scriptures.     To  all   such   pleading!  the 
oxthodox  party  opposed  an   array  of  texts  which  made  yet  toorc 
strongly  in  support  of  their  own  contention.     But   no  sjutmct  of 
legal  or  scriptural  sanctions  could  turn  the  Goveniiuent  aside  from 
any  ix^form  demanded  on  the  grounds  of  manifest  jnatice  and  lifl 
public  good.     In  duo  time  a  Bill  was  laid  before  the  Supreme 
Council  "  to  remove  all  legal  obstacles  to  the  marriage  of  Hiadu 
widows."     Pressure  of  business  and  other  causes  delayed  sofllft' 
what  the  pwgress  of  the  Bill ;  but  a  few  months  after  Dalboiwies 
retiromcnt  it  became  law.* 

Lord  Hardingo  hod  done  his  best  to  erase  Satti  from  the 
of  native  osoges  extant  in  his  day.     But  the  burning  of  wido 
oven  with  their  own  consent,  on  the  husband's  funeral  pile  wmw 
institution  which  died  hard,   especially  in  somo  of    the  Rfijp*'* 
States,  where  liigh-born  ladies  still  held  it  a  point  of  hononrw 
bo  burned  alive  in  ortier  to  smooth   tho  way  of  their  dead  loriu 
to  heaven.     In  Udaipnr,  Alwar,  and  Bikanir,   Lord  DalhansJe* 
interference  took  tho  form  of  threats,   which  the  native  prince* 
and  chiefs  had  the  wisdom  to  accept  as  positive  commands.   1^ 
ono  or  two  cases  tho  interference  went  still  further.     In  1862  v^ 
jMjtty  Bajput  State  of  Uongarpur  passed  under  British  mftu*>fe'*'" 
ment  during  the  childhood  of  its  future  Ruwal.     Tho  rejio 
Satti  of  a  Rajput  widow  roused  all  the  prido  of  a  strong  rolcr 
"\tha  indignant  Governor- General.    A  special  inquiry  issued  ifl  "* 

•  Kiijc. 
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cloom  of  three  years'  imprisonment  for  thoThaknr's  son  who  took 
part  in  the  forbidden  RacriBce,  as  well  as  the  Brahman  prieata 
who  conducted  it  The  Tbakur  himself  who  allowed  the  Satti 
was  puni&hed  by  the  forfeiture  of  half  hia  revenue  for  the  same 
term  of  years.  By  such  measures  Dalhousie  impressed  upon  the 
princes  and  people  of  India  tho  danger  of  defying  the  Paramount 
Power* 

Ag&inst  a  far  more  pestilent  evil  of  hia  day  the  great  Marquis 
waged  vigorons  war.  Some  eighty  years  earlier  Warren  Hastings 
had  striven  after  his  own  stem  fashion  to  hunt  down  tho  Dakaits 
or  gang-robbers  of  Bengal,  who  had  driven  a  roaring  trade  in 
rapine  and  murder  dnring  the  long  reign  of  anarchy  and  armed 
strife  which  marked  tho  gradual  disruption  of  tho  Mogfaal  Empire. 
These  bandits  by  profession,  and  even  by  birth,  were  mostly  mem- 
bers of  this  or  that  robber-caste  bound  together  by  hereditary  ties, 
by  the  use  of  secret  signs  and  a  seci-et  language,  and  evon,  like  the 
TfaagB,  by  a  common  observance  of  set  religious  rites.  Like  the 
brigands  in  some  parts  of  modem  Kuropo,  they  throve  upon  tho 
fears,  the  weakness,  or  the  complicity  of  their  peaceful  neigh- 
houTS.  Setting  out  by  night  in  gangs  of  thirty  or  forty  against 
•omo  village  marked  out  for  plunder,  they  returned  home  laden 
with  spoils,  a  fourth  of  which  was  usually  reserved  for  tho  Zam- 
indiu"  on  whoso  lands  or  with  whose  connivance  they  had  got 
ready  for  their  evil  work.  In  most  cases  tho  village  headman, 
and  even  the  Tlijinadar  or  chief  constable,  came  in  for  their  several 
shares  of  the  booty,  on  tho  residue  of  which  the  Dakaits  would 
live  in  comfortable  idleness  for  many  months. + 

Had  Hastings  been  free  to  stiike,  as  he  would  have  done,  at  the 
toot  of  tlicso  lawless  enterprises,  ho  would  have  made  each  Zskm- 
indar  directly  punishable  for  a  gang-robbery  planned  or  perpe- 
trated on  his  estate.  But  his  hands  being  tied  by  his  own  council, 
he  had  to  content  himself  with  issuing  stem  decrees  against  the 
Dakaits ;  with  levying  fines  on  the  villages  that  harboured  them ; 
and  with  trying  to  improve  a  corrupt  and  inefficient  police.  The 
evil,  which  he  might  have  suppressed  by  a  ttmcly  exercise  of 
humane  Boveriiy,  lived  on  to  rex  the  sonl  of  his  g^reat  successor 
in  the  middle  of  the  following  century.  From  time  to  time  bands 
of  Dakaits  kept  on  harassing  tho  merchants  and  the  peasantry  in 
various  parts  of  India.  It  was  not  till  1837  that  a  serious  effort 
was  made  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  then  Governor  of  the  Korth- 
Weat  Provincetf,  to  abate  a  nuisance  nourished  and  made  strong 
•  Arnold.  t  Kayo  ;  TrotUr'i  **  Warren  Hastingt." 
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b^  the  p^roed  of  knavish  landholders  and  pilfering  agents  o(  tlie 
law.  In  the  next  year  bnt  one.  Lord  Auckland  enf.ru8ted  Colonel 
Sleemai],  the  Fnppressor  of  Tlia^pi,  with  the  kindred  lask  d 
putting  down  Dakaity  also  in  the  plains  of  Upper  India;  while  ■ 
Beparato  oUicer,  Mr.  Dampier,  undertook  the  satac  dnties  in  Lov^ 
Bengal.  To  ensure  the  fnll  snccess  of  Sleeman's  labours,  an  Act 
waa  passed  in  1*^43  which  empowered  the  courtfl  to  pnnifih  witli 
due  severity  any  prisoner  proved  to  have  belonged  to  any  pang  of 
Dakaitfi  in  any  part  of  the  conjitry.*  In  this  way  alone  could  U» 
difficulty  of  ohtiiining  witnesses  to  a  partionlur  act  of  robbenl* 
overcome.  Another  Act  provided  for  the  recapture  aud  **fe 
cnstody  of  Dakaita  who  had  escaped  from  jails  in  the  Xatire 
StateB. 

Under  such  conditions  the  work  of  hunting  down  Dakaita  went 
vigorously  forward.  There  was  no  lack  of  informers  againut  tbeir 
fellow-scoundrels.  Nor  were  the  magistrates  slow  to  connrt 
offenders.  In  a  few  years  tho  main  body  of  I)akait«,  the  ppflt 
robber  clans  and  brotherhoods,  were  broken  up  and  scattered 
abroad.  But  the  plague  of  Dakaity  did  not  die  ont.  New  gug^ 
composed  in  part  of  old  I'obbers,  partly  of  men  di'iven  to  robbery 
by  the  loss  of  lands  or  other  means  of  livelihood,  began  to  trouble 
the  peace  of  Lower  Bengal  and  to  swarm  around  Calcutta  itself,  to 
Buch  an  extent  that  in  1852,  to  use  Lord  Dalhousic's  own  words. 
"  a  fooling  of  general  insecurity  has  arisen  in  tho  minds  of  the 
people  of  these  districts,"  namely,  Bardwan,  Hughli,  and  Kieln 
nagarh.  Another  statute  had  to  be  passed  amending  the  donbtfiil 
language  of  fonaier  Acts,  bo  as  to  keep  within  the  meshes  of  iJif 
law  all  gangs  of  robbers  of  whatever  class  or  charactcr.t  A  gwd 
Special  ConimisBioner  for  the  suppression  of  Dakaity  was  ewjl/ 
found  in  Mr.  Wauchopc,  the  able  and  zealous  magistrate  of  Hdgliii, 
who  was  known  to  have  a  shrewd  eye  for  detecting  a  Dakait  »dJ 
a  faithful  memory  for  old  offenders.  His  very  first  camps'?" 
against  these  nitfians  bore  fruit  in  the  capture  or  dispersion  <'' 
many  largo  gangs,  some  f>f  whose  members  were  seized  within  tw 
capital  itself.  By  the  end  of  1852  tho  recorded  cases  of  Daltft'^f 
had  diminished  by  ono-half,  and  the  Dakait  leaders,  hnntcd  out 
of  Bengal,  could  find  shelter  only  in  the  small  French  settlemeot 
of  Chandarnhgar.^ 

If  the  crime  itself  was  not  yet  extinguished  on  British  ^rouW' 

•  Act  XXIV.  of  18^3. 

t  The  Acts  uf  li)43  were  litid  to  applj  only  to  bereditury  aod  prafenlontl  V^P' 
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it  lost  so  mnoh  of  its  former  vimlenca  in  BeTignl,  dwindHng  from 
a  popular  iustitation  itito  a  passing  vibitant  arged  by  liard  times 
and  bod  seasous,  that  ton  ycni-s  aftorwarde  Lord  Klgin's  Govern- 
ment resolved  to  do  away  with  the  special  machinery  devised  for 
its  KUpprcfisioQ. 

Among  tlio  peaceful  achievements  of  Lord  Dalhonsio's  rule  not 
the  least  noteworthy  was  the  Act  for  establishing  trial  by  jury 
throQgbout  British  India.  A  Bill  to  that  effect  was  read  in 
Coimcil  for  the  6rst  time  in  October,  1849.  In  tho  beginning  of 
the  next  year  it  became  law.  Thenceforth  any  one  charged  with 
crime  before  a  sessions-judge  might  claim  to  Iw  tried  by  a  jury  of 
five  or  seven  persona  "  of  reputed  intelligence,  respectability,  and 
consideration,  between  tl»e  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty  years." 
If  the  judge  approved  of  the  verdict  found  by  a  majority  of  the 
jury,  he  would  proceed  to  act  thoi'oon  in  duo  form  ;  if  he  disagrt'od, 
the  cose,  with  his  own  comments,  would  be  sent  up  to  a  higher 
court,  which  for  duo  cause  shown  might  order  a  new  trial.  Tho 
new  system,  based  on  Knglish  nsoge,  and  already  tried  in  some 
parts  of  India,  would  commend  itself,  it  was  hoped,  to  the  native 
niiud  by  tho  marked  i^semblance  it  l>oro  in  same  paints  to  tho 
old  Hindu  institution  of  the  village  Panchayat  or  Council  of 
KldeTB. 

One  of  the  first  natives  tried  under  tliis  Act  waa  the  Ldla  Joii 
Parsjid,  the  great  conti-actor  whoso  wealth,  good  name,  and  wide- 
working  influence  had  kept  our  troops  supplied  with  food,  and  the 
Ooverament  itself  at  times  with  money,  through  all  the  chief  cam- 
paigns of  the  past  decade.  On  his  accounts  for  that  period  tho  Lala 
claimed  from  the  Government  a  debt  of  more  than  half  a  million 
pounds.  Misled  by  some  of  liis  military  advisers,  the  Govemor- 
Ocneral  resolved  not  only  to  dispute  the  claim,  but  to  drag  the 
claimant  into  a  criminal  court.  On  the  27th  of  March,  186X,  tho 
triml  of  Joti  Parsad  and  some  of  his  helpmates,  for  a  series  of 
illegBl  frauds  upon  tho  Government,  began  at  Agra  before  Mr. 
Brown,  the  sessions-judge,  and  a  mixed  jury  of  five  townsmen. 
Twelve  days  were  taken  up  in  a  process  which  brought  out  little 
else  than  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  course  pursncd  by  tho  local 
magistrate,  and  the  futility  of  examining  witnesRcs  already  twice 
fonwom.  In  a  telling  speech  for  the  defence  Mr.  Lang,  a  skilful 
harrister  and  a  brilliant  journalist,  assailed  the  whole  proceedings 
with  tho  merciless  wit  of  u  pleader  strong  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
opponents'  weakness,  and  keen  to  amuse  himself  with   the  more 


■      humorous  aspects   of  a  scene  which  furnished  much  food   for 
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laughter- moving  satire.*  After  making  wild  fun  of  the  whole 
business  i!r.  Lang  dealt  with  the  charges  themselves,  urging  that 
the  great  contractor  could  not  be  held  answerable  for  every  little 
fraud  committed  by  every  underling  who  took  his  pay.  Joti 
Parsad'a  known  wealth, and  the  many  services  he  had  done  the  State 
in  its  greatest  need,  were  also  pleaded  as  incompatible  with  the 
notion  of  his  guilt.  Finally,  Mr.  Lang  called  up  two  of  tbe  chief 
cummissariat  officers,  whoso  glowing  praise  of  the  accased  eon- 
firmed  all  that  Lord  Gough  had  written,  and  other  officers  sum- 
moned by  the  prosecution  had  been  forced  to  acknowledge  on  his 
behalf.t 

in  loss  than  one  hour  after  the  defence  was  over  the  jury  gave  out 
their  verdict.  Joti  Parsed  and  his  fellow- prisoners  were  acquit- 
ted on  every  count  of  the  main  charge.  Other  charges  which  still 
lay  against  them  the  Government  'n-isely  refrained  from  pressing. 
It  was  time  indeed  for  Lord  Dalhousie  to  give  np  what  most  men 
deemed  the  ungenerous  persecution  of  a  man  to  whom  British 
LoLdia  owed  so  largely  alike  in  gratitude  and  rupees.  Whatever 
show  of  guilt  might  have  been  traced  to  his  door,  a  criminal  pro- 
cess against  such  a  creditor,  a  process  founded  on  evidence  which 
a  later  inquiry,  conducted  by  Sir  Uobert  Barlow,  set  aside  as  weak 
or  worthless,  seemed  to  be  at  least  a  blunder,  if  nothing  worse. 
If  the  Liiia*s  hands  were  not  overclean,  it  was  open  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  that  clear  by  means  of  the  suit  pending  between 
the  two  parties  in  the  Supremo  Court.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
Mr.  Lang's  jibes  and  jeei-s,  Lortl  Dalhousie  might  take  comfort  in 
knoiving  that  a  Company's  jury  had  done  substantial  justice  to  a 
native  gentleman  arraigned  by  n  Company's  prosecutor  before  a 
Company's  judge.J 

Meanwhile  another  measure  of  reform  had  been  laid  aaido  in 
deference  to  tho  violent  outcry  raised  against  it  by  the  Kuropeana 
of  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  Tho  Bill  whicli  Mr.  Drinkwater 
Bcthune  laid  before  the  Supreme  Council  in  1849  sought  to  follow 
up  the  "  Black  Act  "  of  183G,  which  made  our  countrymen  amen- 

*  "  Th«  Bceae,"  ho  laid,  "  recalleil  one  of  tboae  <laji  on  Ixwrd  tblp  when  pork  in 
000  Rbape  or  uDOther  wu  all  odq  could  get  for  dioncr.  Fork,  all  pork,  tjrpiBed  the 
pmcDt  tnit.     He  atnod  io  a  Company's  Oourt  beside  a  Company's  prosecutor,  plead- 

iiig  before  a  Company's  jud^^e,  and  awailing  the  verdict  of  aCoiupaDj's  jury 

It  wa«  an  old  charge  at^ainkt  Lbo  Company  Ihat  Uiey  accused  people  of  crime  merely 
10  ooDTiot  them  of  being  wealthy.  The  cbargoi  against  his  client  had  utterly  broken 
dove.  The  case  was  gutted.  He  was  like  a  clergyman  called  la  to  console  a  corpse, 
Ac."— iii?ra  AtoKtiga;  April,  1S51. 

t  Trotter.  :  Ibid. 
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able  in  civil  snita  to  the  higher  courts  of  the  East  India  Company, 
tyj  an  act  empowering  the  Company's  magistrates  and  judges  to 
try    Karo|)can  criminals  on  any  chaise  save  one  of  murder,     A 
znoasure  so  jnst  in  spirit,  so  needful  to  correct  the  patent  nufair- 
X108S  of  a  system  under  which  an  Englishman  accused  of  petty 
-Iheft  at  Peshawar  might  shift  his  place  of  trial  to  the  Supremo 
Court  of  Calcutta,  was  hailed  by  the  bulk  of  English  residents  and 
journalists  in  the  latter  city  -with  tho  lond-tongned  fury  of  a  privi- 
leged class  that  brooked   no  equality  before  the  law  with  tho  mil. 
lions  of  their  fellow -subjects.     It  seemed  intolerable  thatEuglish- 
znen  whoso  fathers  had  conquered  India  should  bo  fort-od  to  plead 
IL8  priaoQers  in  courts  unfit  already  for  tlie  woi'k   they  had  to  do. 
To  set  an  Englishman  charged  with  crime  on  a  seeming  level  with 
a  native  was  tantamount  to  lowering  the  master  in  tho  servant's 
eyes.     Yon  might  as  well  banish  Englishmen  at  once  from  India, 
aft  take  away  tboLr  birthright  by  lenving  them  at  tho   mercy  of 
corrupt  and  incompetent  courts,  ruled  by  oflieora  too  ofton  ignorant 
of  flOTind  law,  or  too  prone  to  follow  the  lead  of  their  native  assist- 
ants.    Agniust  Mr.  Buthunu  himself  tho  licence  of  invective  soon 
roBo  into  downright    slander.      Tho  virulence   of   his  opponents 
fier*-ed  their  purpose,  while  it  proved  the  weakness  of  their  cause. 
Even  if  the  district  courts  had  deserved  a  little  of  tho  hard  -words 
flung  against  them,  the  surest  way  to  improve  their  working  was 
to  bring  them  under  the  sway  of  public  criticism  by  granting 
them  equal  jurisdiction  over  offenders  of    all  classes,    black    or 
white.     The  growing  power  of  tho  AugIo>Iudian  Press  in  the  up- 
country  towns  would  alone  have  furnished  a  practical  safeguard 
against  the  dangers  which  Mr.  Bcthnno's  critics  professed  to  fear. 
And  it  i.i  worth  remarking  how  smaJl  a  part  of  tho  cry  first  raised 
in  CalontUi  was  taken  up  by  Europeans  in  the  Upper   Provinces, 
for  which  tho  new  Bill  had  been  specially  designed.* 

Mr.  Bethunc  was  more  successful  in  another  line,  as  the  founder 
of  a  school  for  Hindu  girls  belonging  to  families  of  the  middle 
classes.  Followintc  the  path  once  trodden  in  vain  by  the  enter- 
prising Mrs.  Wilson,  he  persuaded  some  of  the  wealthier  Hindus 
to  give  their  daughters  the  benefit  of  a  schooling  such  as  children 
in  the  lower  classes  had  begun  to  enjoy.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1649, 
the  new  school  opened  with  twenty-one  pupils  of  tender  age,  placed 
under  the  charge  of  an  English  lady  who,  with  tho  help  of  a 
native  Pandit,  was  to  teach  them  Bangali,  their  mother-tongue,  as 
much  English  as  their  fathers  might  choose,  and,  in  the  words  of 
*  Trotter:  Oalcotta  fni^ZiiAman  ;  ^ricnct  0/ /ndia,  &o. 
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Hr.  BothuDc's  opening  address,  **  atlionsand  feminine  ivorks  and 
Bccoinplisbmontfi  with  their  ueodlea  in  embroidorj-  and  fancy-work, 
in  drawing,  in  many  other  things  that  would  give  them  the  means 
of  adomisg  their  own  homes,  and  of  Bupplyingthemselves  with  liarm- 
less  and  elegant  employment."  After  a  season  of  rough  weather, 
caused  by  the  bigotry  of  many  opponents  and  the  falling  away  of 
fiume  timid  friends,  the  new  movement  took  firm  hold  of  the  native 
mind.  13y  the  end  of  May,  1850,  the  twenty-one  pupils  had  grown 
into  thirty-four  ;  other  schools  on  the  same  pattern  were  springing 
np  under  native  auspices  in  various  parts  of  Bengal ;  and  the 
Government,  encouraged  by  the  markud  buccoks  of  a  private  ven- 
ture, began  taking  its  own  measures  in  aid  of  a  movement  so 
fraught  with  social  good  for  the  women  of  India.  After  Mr. 
Bcthune's  untimely  death,  the  school  be  hod  founded  in  Calcutta 
passed  nnder  the  special  charge  of  Lord  Dalhousie  himself,  and  in 
due  time  took  it-s  place  among  the  instittitionB  sanctionod  by  the 
Company.* 

Another  pioneer  in  another  part  of  the  same  field  was  meanwhtio 
doing  noticeable  work.  Dr.  Hunter,  Surgeon  to  tlie  BUuk  Town 
of  Madras,  opened  in  1850,  at  his  own  cost,  a  School  of  Arte,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  India,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  among  the 
natives  *'  a  taste  for  the  humanizing  cultui^  of  the  fine  arts.*'  In 
the  following  year  he  founded  a  School  of  Indastry  for  '*  improv- 
ing the  manufacture  of  various  articles  of  domestic  and  daily 
use."  For  this  he  may  have  found  a  model  in  the  Government 
school  established  at  Jabalpur  in  lH!57for  the  children  of  convicted 
Thags,  and  for  those  Tliags  who  had  escaped  a  worse  doom  by 
informing  against  their  brother  criminals.  In  1855  the  two 
schools  founded  by  Dr.  Hunter  were  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
nient.  The  notion  that  India  ha<l  aught  to  learn  from  England  in 
respect  of  the  fine  arts  might  seem  al)surd  in  view  of  the  art- 
trcosnrcs,  the  finely-wrought  work  in  gold  and  silver  and  brass, 
the  exquisite  carvings  in  wood  and  ivory,  the  many-hued  yet 
tasteful  shawls  and  carpets,  the  gracefully  flowing  mosaics,  the 
rich  brocades,  the  delicate  gold  and  silver  lace,  the  earthenware 
bowls  and  pitchers  modelled  in  shapes  of  pure  classic  beauty, 
which  India  contributed  to  the  great  world-fair  holden  in  1851. 
amid  tbe  trees  and  turf  of  Hyde  Park.  But  in  spite  of  such' 
triumphs  of  artistic  skill  and  culture,  Indian  art,  however  true 
and  masterly  within  its  own  domain,  lacks  many  of  those  higher 
qualities  which  proclaim  the  great  sculptors,  architects,  painters, 

*  Trotter;  Kijo, 
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and  mnsicians  of  f  ho  West.  Tn  India,  moreover,  the  prodaction  of 
art-work  was  btill  confined  to  particular  castes  and  classes,  who 
followed  closely  in  their  several  lines  tho  technical  rules  and  prac- 
tices handed  down  from  their  forefathers  through  ages  past.  Of  a 
nnLnral  taste  for  art  there  was  no  lack  among  tho  people  at  large ; 
hat  the  liberal  culture  which  might  have  served  to  strengthen  and 
porify  that  taste,  anJ  perchance  to  develop  new  forme  pf  artistic 
cnepgT,  was  altogether  wanting.* 

To  all  such  movements  Lord  Dalhousio  lent  tho  conntonance  of 
Uis  name,  his  purse,  or  his  anthorit}'.  In  extension  of  Mr.  Bethnne's 
schemes  for  improviog  the  Hindu  aud  Mohammailan  colleges  in 
Calcutta,  he  persaaded  the  India  IXouse  to  sauotiun  his  own  designs 
for  the  founding  of  a  Presidency  College,  in  which  all  classes  of 
the  people  might  receive  instruction,  esiwcially  in  English,  on  a 
higher  scale  than  any  furnished  by  tho  existing  schools.  His 
lenlons  support  enabled  James  Thomason  to  carry  out  his  great 
experiment  in  behalf  of  popular  education.  InlSoO  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North -West  Provinces  opened  a  certain  number 
of  Government  schools,  in  eight  of  the  thirty-one  district*  subject 
to  hifl  sway.  To  his  active  helpmate,  Mr.  Slewart  Keid,  he  en- 
tmsted  the  duty  of  supervising  the  new  system.  At  the  end  of 
thre«  years  nearly  37,000  pupils  were  learning  their  letters  in 
3,469  schools.  So  well  had  the  experimeut  thus  far  answered,  that 
Thomason'fi  prayer  for  its  extension  was  strongly  seconded  by  the 
Governor-General  in  a  letter  urging  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
apply  the  new  methods  of  veraacnlar  instruction  to  other  provinces 
besides  Hindustan. t  In  the  populous  province  of  Bengal,  for 
in«tsnce.  little  hatl  yet  been  done  to  improve  the  rude  teaching  of  the 
PiitfliAlas  or  indigenous  schools,  one  of  which  might  bo  found  in 
every  village  where  a  Guru,  or  village  schoolmaster,  could  earn  a 
few  rupees  a  month  by  teaching  half  a  dozen  children  to  write  a 
letter  in  Bangjili,  to  do  a  sum  in  simple  arithmetic,  aud  to  copy  out 
a  few  verses  in  praise  of  some  Hindu  god.t 

The  answer  which  came  from  England  outran  tho  Govemor- 
Ocneral's  liveliest  hopes.  Tho  memomblo  Despatch  of  July,  XSoi, 
issued  by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  then  President  of  tho  Board  of 
Control,  in  harmony  with  tho  views  propounded  by  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  Dr.  Duff,  Mr.  J.  C.  Marshman,  and  other  men  of  like  ex- 

•  '*  Indiu  Y«u  Book  for  U61." 

f  HiDdtuUn.  the  "  Htuda  UdiI,'*  vu  the  oM  name  of  the  rut  pUins  viUcred 
b;  thf.  Jamiui  And  the  Gaogcf . 
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perienco, contained,  in  Lord  Dalbonsie's  own  words,  "a  scUemo  nf 
education  for  all  India  far  wider  and  more  com[)reboa8ive  than  the 
Local  or  the  Snpreme  Governments  could  ever  have  ventured  to 
Bnggeat."  This  groat  Intellectaal  Charter,  which  loft  Dalhousie 
**  nothing  to  deiiire,'*  except  the  means  of  translating  all  its 
purpose*  into  swiftly  accomplished  deeds,  empowered  him  to 
organize  a  threefold  sj^stem  of  popular  instruction,  rising  from 
vernacular,  and  middle  schools  for  every  district,  through  Govern- 
ment colleges  for  more  advanced  pupils,  up  to  an  Univorsitj'  in 
each  of  the  three  Presidencies.  To  every  school  brought  under  any 
form  of  Government  control,  a  money  grant  in  aid  would  bo  as- 
signed. The  colleges  were  to  be  affiliated  to  their  respective  uni- 
versities. In  each  of  the  five  groat  provinces  of  British  India,  a 
Director-General  of  Public  lustmction,  aided  by  a  complete  st&U 
of  Inspectors,  was  erelong  engaged  in  building  up  the  fabrio 
whose  fonndations  bad  been  laid  by  the  Despatch  of  1854  on  the 
ground  prepared  by  Thomason  and  Ualhousie.* 

80  happy  an  issue  to  his  own  great  experiment,  Thomason  him. 
self  had  not  lived  to  sec.  In  September,  18o3,  the  mouth  that 
witnessed  the  untimely  murder  of  Colonel  Mockoson  by  an  Afghan 
fanatic  at  Pcshiiwar,  the  active  and  zealons  Lientonant-Oovemor 
of  the  North-AVest  Provinces  died,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  at  the  very 
moment  when  one  of  the  highest  prizes  open  to  a  member  of  iho 
Indian  Civil  Service  camo  within  his  grcsp.  Kven  as  he  lay  dying 
at  Agra,  the  overland  mail  was  bringing  out  tho  news  of  his  selec- 
tion for  tho  Government  of  Afadras,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger.  In  terms  of  just  regret  the  Govern  or- General  an- 
nounced the  nntimcly  death  of  ono  whose  Icnown  talents,  zeal,  and 
honest  worth  had  marked  him  ont  for  the  high  position  he  iiad 
since  exalted  by  his  administrative  skill,  his  wide  knowledge  of 
affairs,  hie  clear  judgement,  courteous  bearing,  and  large  benevo- 
lence. That  his  zeal  sometimes  outran  discretion,  these  pages  have 
already  shown.  Nor  can  it  bo  said  that  Thomason  gave  as  much 
thought  to  the  improvement  oE  his  judicial  machinery  a«  he  did 
to  the  means  of  enlarging  the  public  revenue,  and  to  the  making 
of  roads  and  canals.  There  was  more  in  him  of  tho  innovating 
zealot,  of  the  dogmatic  theorist,  than  of  the  larpe-h carted,  many* 
sided  statesman.  But  every  one  may  allow  with  Lord  Dalhousie, 
that  even  if  Thomason  "  had  left  no  other  memorial  of  his  public 

*  Among  the  new  direefcon  wm  William  Arnold,  &  jounger  Irotlier  of  Dr.  Amold'i 
most  fiLmoas  ku.  Hla  earlj  dntb  cat  sbort  the  f>romi8«  of  a  britliuit  uid  DBofal 
o»r««r. 
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life  behind  him,  his  Rjfltem  of  general  vernacular  education,  which 
•Sla  all  hi»  own,  ^vould  havo  sufficed  to  build  np  for  him  a  noble  and 
abiding  xnonument  of  his  oarthljr  caroeri"^ 

His  place  was  filled  by  Mr,  John  Colvin,  sometime  secretary  to 
Lord  Auckland  during  the  Afghan  war,  afterwards  for  several 
year^Commiaaionor  of  the  Touasaerim  proviuco.  In  the  first  year 
of  his  rule,  on  the  8th  April,  ISS't,  the  new  Lieutcuant-Govonior 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  great  canal 
in  whose  progress  Thomason  had  betrayed  so  ke^n  an  interest.  The 
mainline  of  this  noble  watov-way,  designed  alike  for  traffic  and 
irrigation,  had  after  seven  years'  continuous  toil  been  finished  by 
the  same  engineer,  Colonel  Cautley,  who  had  6rst  projected  it  six- 
teen years  before.  Ever  since  1847,  nothing  had  been  wanting  in 
aid  of  his  great  enterprise  that  money,  zeal,  and  engineering  skill 
eonld  supply.  Out  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  thus  far  spent 
upon  the  Ganges  Canal,  Lord  Balhousio's  Government  had  con- 
tributed all  but  £170,000.  No  such  work  had  ever  yet  been  at- 
tempted on  the  same  scale  by  any  civilized  nation.  Its  main  stream 
alone,  wrote  Lord  Dalhousie,  "nearly  erjuala  the  aggregate  length 
of  the  four  greatebt  canals  in  France.  It  greatly  exceeds  all  the 
first.olasB  oanals  of  Holland  put  together,"  and  its  length  of 
5*2o  miles  is  **  fivefold  greater  than  that  of  all  the  main  lines  of 
Lombardy  united."  Tapping  the  Ganges  near  Hardwar,  and  can-ied 
by  an  aqueduct  920  feet  long  across  the  Solani  river,  it  flows  at  an 
extreme  depth  often,  and  a  breadth  sometimes  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  down  to  Aligarh,  where  it  parts  into  two  great  branches, 
one  returning  into  tlio  Ganges  at  Cawnpore,  the  other  making  for 
the  Jamna  at  Ilamirpur.  Other  branches  wore  destined  to  increase 
its  total  length  to  more  than  eight  hundred  miles  of  main  channel, 
whoBB  waters  serve  to  fertilize  an  average  breadth  of  fifty  miles. 
It  was  in  a  spirit  of  just  pride  that  Lord  Dalhousie  regarded  the 
successful  execution  and  completion  of  so  great  a  work  as  sufficing, 
"even  if  it  stood  alone,  to  signalize  nu  Indian  administration. "t 

Nor  was  the  openjng  ceremony  out  of  keeping  with  the  occa- 
sion. On  the  morning  appointed  a  vast  crowd  of  people  thi-onged 
ttbont  a  certain  spot  near  the  Iturki  aqueduct,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Himalayas,  to  see  the  waters  of  their  holiest  river  turned 
into  the  bed  of  the  great  canal.  After  the  reading  of  a  special 
roligioas  service,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  attended  by  a  train 
of  Knglish  gontlemeu  and  one  native  prince,  the  young  Maharaja 

"  Troltor;  Marabman. 

+  Lord Dalhouiie'i  "Miatito";  Thorotoo'B*'In(lianPubnc  Work«"i  Kaye;  Trotter. 
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of  GwaliAr,  wont  np  io  tbo  top  of  the  n<iueduct,  and  prescnUj-, 
amidst  tbe  boom  of  guns,  the  crash  of  mnsketry,  and  tho  sonl- 
stirring  strains  of  the  national  anthem,  tho  eight  gates  of  the  slnico 
■were  thrown  open,  and  the  long-imprisoned  waterj*  leapt  thunder- 
ing into  their  future  I>ed.  Cheer  after  cheer  in  honour  of  Colonel 
Cautlej  and  his  ofBciul  chiefs  burst  forth  from  every  British  throat, 
while  the  long  lines  of  natives  ou  cither  bank  took  up  tho  shouting 
in  homage  to  their  revered  Ganga  and  threw  themselvos  with 
fanatic  eagerness  into  the  broad,  deep-rolling  flood.  At  a  jn^nd 
dinner  party  given  that  evening,  Jtr.  Colvin  paid  agrat^-fnl  tribut^j 
to  Colonel  Cautley  and  the  oflncers  of  the  (ianges  Canal.  The 
under  oCBcers  of  the  same  department  were  duly  feasted  at  their 
Colonel's  own  expense,  and  the  day's  proceedings  closed  with  a 
show  of  fireworks  that  would  have  done  credit  to  Calcutta,  and  a 
grand  distribution  of  tickets  for  sweetmeats  to  the  thousands  of 
natives  who  had  been  employed  in  constructing  the  canal. 

A  few  weeks  later  Cautley  himself  retired  from  the  sen'ice.  His 
departure  from  Calcutta  was  hailed  by  a  solute  from  the  guns  of 
Kort  William,  a  complimei^t  specially  decreed  by  Lord  Dalhousie 
in  a  public  order,  which  regretted  the  powerlessnesa  of  his  Govern- 
ment to  bestow  other  honours  on  the  man  to  whose  genius,  skill, 
and  cnet^y  was  mainly  duo  tbe  completion  within  eight  years  of  an 
nndertaking  which  *' already  stands  unequalled  among  works  of  its 
class  and  chai-acter  throughout  tho  world."  The  Queen's  (Jovcrn- 
ment  at  home,  however,  could  not  ontii*ely  overlook  tho  services 
thus  strongly  commended,  and  in  due  time  the  retired  colonel  of 
artillery  was  rewarded  with  a  knighthood  of  tho  Bath,  and  later 
with  tbe  more  substantial  pri^o  of  a  seat  in  the  Indian  Council.* 

What  Cautley  and  his  engineers  had  thus  been  doing  for  the 
parched  yet  fertile  plains  of  Uindustan,  Colonel  Arthur  Cotton 
and  his  helpmalbs  had  done  already  for  large  tracts  of  country  in 
Sonthora  India.  These  tracts,  the  deltas  of  large  rivers  flowing 
down  through  the  Kastern  Ghats  into  tho  Bay  of  Uengul,  had 
once  boon  covered  with  irrigation  works,  dams,  tanks,  canals,  and 
so  forth,  constnicted  by  Hindu  rulers  in  the  6rHt  centuries  of  our 
era.  Most  of  these  had  gnidually  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  once 
fruitful  6elds  yielded  a  scant  subsistence  to  a  pooraud  thin  popula. 
tion.  As  Civil  Eiigiueer  in  Tuujor  in  the  days  of  Lord  W.  Bentiuck, 
Colonel  Cotton  had  achieved  his  first  success  by  damming  np  tho 
Kjilarun  at  Siringham,  and  carrying  the  waters  of  the  Kuvari 
through  a  network  of    diistributivo  chanueU  over  the  adjacent 

*  Trpiter. 
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plains.  Tn  the  course  of  fifleon  years  the  wililcrncss  became  a 
garden,  the  selling  valne  of  land  in  the  Kiivari  delta  hud  donhled, 
and  the  land-revenue  of  Tanjor  had  increased  by  nearly  one-fifth, 
or  little  les»  than  the  £80,000  which  the  Madras  Government  had 
laid  out  on  the  works  designed  by  Colonel  Cotton.* 

A  like  success  rewarded  Colonel  Cotton'^  efforts  to  fertilize  the 
deltftfi  of  tho  Oodavari  and  the  Kistna.  Across  the  former  river, 
at  Dauleshwar^m,  ho  throw  up  a  mighty  "  anient,"  or  dam,  bnilt 
of  earth  and  stone,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  broad,  and  two 
miles  and  a  half  lonjf,  through  which  tho  stream  was  afterwards 
condncted  by  eight  hundred  miles  of  channels — some  of  them 
navigable — into  the  sea.  So  fruitful  were  his  labours  that  in 
Lord  Da)bou&ie*s  time  tho  Godavari  works  bad  repaid  tho  cost  of 
making  them,  and  the  great  district  of  RAjamandfi  was  covered 
with  luxuriant  crops  raised  by  a  thrivinjr  peasantry,  whoso  growing 
wealth  had  given  a  marked  impulse  to  tho  local  trade,  and  enriched 
the  Innd-revenne  by  many  thonsands  a  year.  In  the  Kistna  delta 
also,  which  forms  the  districts  of  Gantiir  and  MasuHpatam,  Colonel 
Cotton  applied  the  same  means  of  enriching  a  tract  of  country 
hitherto  wa-sted  by  alternate  floods  and  drought.  To  all  these  un- 
dertakings Lord  Dalhonsie  gave  his  heartiest  support.  His  very 
last  budget  provided  a  sum  of  £150,000  in  furtherance  of  the 
schemes  devised  by  the  /.ealous  colonel  of  Madras  Engineers-t 

The  promotion  of  public  works  all  over  Tnrlia  was  one  of  tho 
objects  that  lay  nearest  the  Governor-General's  heart.  Seeing 
hnw  ranch  was  needed  in  this  direction  for  the  special  good  of  tho 
people  entrusted  to  his  care,  he  had  the  courage  to  enforce  hia 
views  by  measures  involving  a  larger  ontlay  than  the  Indian 
revenues  could  alone  defray.  Those  revenues,  he  wrote,  were 
more  than  enough  to  meet  all  ordinary  charges ;  but  thoy  neither 
could,  nor  waa  it  reasonable  to  act  as  if  they  could,  suffice  to  "pro- 
vide for  the  innumerable  and  gigantic  works  "  needful  for  the  "  dne 
improvement "  of  so  great  an  empire.  For  many  years  past  tho 
imperial  outlay  on  all  kinds  of  public  works,  from  roads  and  canals 
to  barracks  and  courthoufies,  had  hardly  exceeded  a  hundred  thou- 
sand a  year.  The  care  and  control  of  these  works  had  hitherto 
been  entrusted  to  a  Military  Board,  which  bad  also  to  manage  a 
thomwnd  matters  connected  with  the  army  commissariat,  the 
transport  service,  the  magazines,  the  camp  furniture,  the  hospitals, 
the  studs,  the  ordnance,  excise,  and  bazars.  These  duties,  so 
incongruous  and  so  unworkable  by  a  single  board  of  three  old 
*  TliortitODs  "  Public  Wotks."  -f  Tlioniton  ;  Arnold. 
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oflScers,  Lord  Dalhonsie  transferred  bj  degroea  into  other  and 
raoro  eapfible  hands.  Coming  at  last  to  the  qaestion  of  pubh'o 
works,  he  placed  these  under  the  care  of  a  Boivaitito  Department, 
ruled  bj  a  Secretaiy  for  each  Presidency,  with  the  aid  of  a  Chief 
Engineer  for  every  large  province.  The  regular  staff  of  militarj 
engineers  he  supplemented  ^rith  a  number  of  special  recruits, 
English  and  native,  some  brought  direct  from  England,  others 
trained  in  the  new  colleges  at  Rurki,  Madras,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay. 
A  list  of  the  works  designed  for  each  province  was  yearly  laid  Iwfore 
the  Supreme  CouuciJ.  The  first  fruits  of  this  largo  forecasting  policy 
were  gathered  in  18oi,  when  tho  budget  estimates  provided  for  an 
outlay  of  two  millions  and  a  half  on  the  now  Department  of  Public 
Works.  In  the  following  year  the  estimated  outlay  rose  to  three 
millions,  or  five  times  the  amount  expended  in  1849.* 

When  the  Military  Board  had  been  relieved  of  nearly  all  its 
duties,  Lord  Dalbonsio  procoodod  to  abolish  it  altogether.  About 
a  year  earlier,  in  1853,  the  same  fate  had  befallen  anulhor  Board, 
against  which  lay  no  imputation  of  work  mismanaged  or  left  un- 
done. Lord  Dalhousie's  scheme  of  govemmeut  for  the  Panjab 
had  proved  in  many  ways  a  marked  suooess.  Under  the  mild 
sway  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  greii.t  reforms  had  been  accomplished, 
of  which  any  nation  might  well  be  proud.  But  the  lime  had  oomo 
— a  time  no  doubt  foreseen  by  the  Governor-General — when  the 
great  experiment  of  1849  could  no  longer  work  on  the  old  con- 
ditions. Between  the  two  chief  members  of  the  Lahdr  Board 
diiTercnccs  of  opinion  on  several  points  of  State  policy  had  caused 
raiBundemtandings,  which  grew  at  last  to  an  inconvenient  head. 
Sir  Henry  Lawi'enoe's  impaired  health,  his  frequent  trips  into  the 
coanti-y,  and  his  invincible  distaste  for  bnsiness  details,  had  thrown 
upon  his  brother's  shoulders  a  large  shore  of  liis  own  proper  work. 
"All  details  " —  wrote  John  Lawrence  to  liia  colleague,  Montgomery 
— "  were  thrown  upon  me;  everybody  was  referred  to  rac.  Who- 
ever did  not  nnderstand  what  was  to  be  done  was  referred  to  me 
for  explanation.  KHtablishments,  pensions,  yaiytV^,  all  were  thrown 
upon  my  shoulders." 

John  Lawrence  was  not  the  man  to  Hinch  from  hard  oflBoework, 
still  less  to  grumble  at  doing  the  work  of  a  brother  whom  beloved. 
But  it  troubled  him  more  and  more  to  find  bow  vain  were  all  his 
efforts  to  can-y  out  his  brother's  aims  even  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
strong  convictions.  In  18r»2  the  golf  between  them  grew  daily 
wider,  and  the  support  which  John  received  from  Lord  Dalhousio 
*  Anold;  ICanbrnoD  ;  Cheuej's  "  Indiim  Polity." 
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added  fad  to  the  flame  o£  Sir  Henry's  discontent.  While  the 
Ider  brother  would  have  sacrificed  everything  to  the  interests  of 
n  prond  and  privileged  aristocracy,  John  Lawrence  cared  but  littlo 
for  the  claims  of  rank,  birth,  or  former  nsagCi  in  comparison  with 
the  demands  of  even-handed  justice,  good  government,  and  a  wise 
eoonomy.  Finding  tJiat  tticse  "  differences  of  opinion  wore  be- 
coming more  frequent  and  more  acridt"  and  that  public  basiness 
was  Iiindered  by  the  very  desire  nf  the  two  brothers  to  "  avoid 
cause  for  engaging  in  them,"  Dulhousio  resolved  to  enforce  tho 
views  he  had  already  recorded  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Panjdb.  Before  theen^  of  18o2  both  brothers  had 
separately  offered  to  resign  their  posts.  The  Governor- Ueuertvl 
seized  his  opportunity,  and  in  February,  1853,  John  Ijawrcnceaaw 
himself  gazetted  Chief  Commissioner  for  the  Panjab.  His  lato 
colleague,  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  reappeared  aH  Judicial  Com- 
missioner^ while  Sir.  George  Edmonstone  took  over  the  depart- 
ment of  revenue  and  finance.  Amidst  the  loiid-spoken  regrets  of 
his  old  friends  and  helpmates,  native  as  well  as  English,  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  started  from  Labor  to  unilcrtake  the  less  trying  duties 
of  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  for  the  States  of  Riijpntana,  in 
tho  room  of  Colonel  Low,  who  had  just  been  preferred  to  the 
^^idency  at  Haidai-abdd.* 

^^Bk  spite  of  tho  halo  sun'onnding  Sir  Henry's  name,  it  soon 
became  clear  that  his  Into  subjects  had  lost  nothing  by  the  change 
of  rnlei*s.  On  the  foundations  he  had  helped  to  lay,  John  Lawrence 
proooedcd  in  the  next  four  years  to  build  up  tho  fabric  which,  nn- 
shaken  by  the  hurricane  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  still  attests  the  mould- 
ing skill  and  all-subduing  energy  of  itsGrst  architects.  Around 
him  worked  a  Ijand  nf  trobty  subaltorne,  who,  emulous  of  their 
Chief's  example,  never  spared  themselves  in  t)ie  public  service,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  executing  the  details  of  the  policy 
mapped  out  by  tho  mastcr-Kpirit  at  Lal«5i\  Those  four  years, 
in  the  words  of  Sir  Herbert  I'ldwardos,  who  succeeded  Maokeson 
at  Peshawar,  "  were  years  of  herculean  labour,  not  only  to   tho 

*  Moriralo's  "  Sir  H.  LA<imaco.''  Sir  Mtnrf%  letteri  of  this  period  »boir  bow 
deeply  he  ns  mortified  lif  Dalbausio'a  reodioosH  to  lemove  liiin  at  hia  own  reiiueat 
from  the  pmt  vbich  Dalhotuie  hud  long  deemed  fittest  for  b  trained  civitian.  Tbo 
fceliDg  WM  nAtural ;  hut  Sir  Uenrjr  him^rlf  lind  owned  that  he  and  his  brother  rould 
DO  longer  work  together  ;  his  own  hexllh  bul  long  been  nneqnal  t^)  the  due  discharge 
of  all  bis  dnties.  nod  John's  Tiews  of  puhlio  policy  vore  mueh  more  in  haimony  with 
IhoM  of  their  common  l^ior.  who,  looking  at  tho  qucfltion  from  the  staodpoitit  of 
public  iotcresk,  could  hardly  hare  acted  otherwise  Lfaaa  ho  did.  He  gave  Sir  Henry 
ia  BdipuUna  the  laroc  salary  aa  he  bad  drawn  ut  labur. 
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Chief  Commissioner,  but  to  every  man  under  hira,  hijfh  or  low. 
Alone  in  responsibilitVt  alone  in  power,  John  Lawrence  bent  tho 
fnll  force  of  hLs  character  and  energ-iea  to  the  elaboration  of  a  com- 
plete machine."  If  much  bad  already  been  done  to  repress  crime, 
to  lighten  the  taxes,  to  simplify  and  bnmonizo  the  judicial  system, 
to  open  out  fresh  avenues  for  trade  and  labour,  by  a  liberal  outlay 
on  roads  and  canals,  a  wide  Held  of  usefulness  remained  yet  to  till, 
on  which  the  best  efforts  of  the  Panjib  Government  hod  to  ex- 
pend themselves  for  some  years  to  come. 

All  raids  across  the  border  were  promptly  repelled  and  sternly 
paniflhed,  and  after  punishment  followed  conciliation,  applied  so 
skilfully  that  the  same  offenders  seldom  repeated  the  offence. 
Many  a  wild  robber  clan  took  to  trade  or  agriculture,  filled  our 
ranks  with  some  of  their  bravest  soldiers,  or  otherwise  helped  to 
(,'nard  the  peace  of  a  wide  frontier.  Within  the  border  men  like 
Nicholson  in  Bannu  and  Abbott  in  Unzara  kept  a  warlike  and 
unmly  people  in  order  mainly  by  sheer  force  of  will,  an  unbend- 
ing uprightness  of  purpose,  untiring  energy,  and  a  shrewd  insight 
into  native  character.  From  his  wntchpost  at  Peshiiwar  Colonel 
Kdwardcs  kept  an  eye  on  all  that  happened  beyond  the  border, 
whether  among  the  hill-tribes  of  the  Sulaiman  or  in  the  country 
ruled  by  Dost  Mohammad.  In  Labor  itself  Lawrence  could  always 
reckon  upon  the  loyal  services  of  his  old  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  of  his  new  finance  minister,  Mr.  Kdmondstooet  and 
of  the  wise  and  popular  Docald  Macleod. 

Under  such  auspices  tho  Panjab  became  in  trntli  a  model  pro- 
vince. Crimes  of  violence  grow  rarer  and  more  iTire.  The  native 
officials  in  each  district  i)roved  useful  and  trustworthy  helpmates 
to  their  English  chiefs.  Trade  and  ngi-icnltcro  flourished  more 
and  more,  to  the  benefit  of  the  revenue  and  the  great  contentment 
of  the  people  at  large.  Nature  herself  seemed  to  aid  our  country- 
men's efforts  with  a  timely  Kuccession  of  plenteous  harvests.  An 
improved  system  of  State-aided  schools  and  colleges  was  set  on 
foot.  Hos}>italSf  dispensaries,  and  other  public  buildings  aruso 
iu  every  district.  The  drainage  and  conservancy  of  large  towns 
were  taken  in  hand.  New  roads  were  cnt  in  all  directions,  forests 
and  grass-preserves  were  brought  under  State  control,  and  surveys 
were  pushed  forward  for  lines  of  railway  which  now  link  Labor 
with  Delhi,  Calcutta,  and  Karachi.*  A  steady  improvement  in 
jail-discipline  followed  the  appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  Prisons, 
Looking  back  to  the  achievements  of  this  period.  Sir  Herbert 
*  Mnlleson;  Trotter;  ArnDld. 
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Kdwardes  might  well  donbt  if  India  had^*ever  seen  a  province 
^vith  a  civil  government  so  strong,  ko  wise,  so  moderate,  so  pare, 
so  good  to  live  under  as  iLat  o£  the  Panjab." 

In  bis  efforta  to  repress  crime  the  Chief  Commissioner  had  to 
reckon  with  the  obstructive  force  of  old  social  usages.  One  of 
these  lious  in  his  path  was  the  practice  of  child-murder,  which  had 
prer&iled  for  ages  past  among  certain  classes  of  the  poople;  among 
the  Bidi  descendants  of  Nanak,  among  the  old  R^vjput  clans,  the 
poorer  Khattri  families,  even  among  the  ^blusalmau  gentry  of  the 
hills.  Religion,  caste-pride,  fashion,  poverty,  the  excessive  costli- 
ness of  Hindu  weddings,  all  accounted  in  different  degrees  for  the 
prevalence  of  a  custom  which  doomed  yearly  to  a  violent  death 
nnmbers  of  new-born  girl-children,  not  only  in  tho  Panjah,  bnbin 
several  other  parts  of  India.  A  Bidi  girl,  who  could  never  marry 
hcneath  her  rank,  was  deemed  better  dead  in  the  first  hours 
of  her  being  than  growing  up  for  a  life  of  unwed  dishonour.  The 
new-born  daughter  of  an  old  but  decaying  Rajput  house  was 
throttled  out  of  hand,  because  her  parents  dreaded  the  crush* 
ing  costs  of  a  Rajput  marriage.  A  Sadnzai  Pathdn  would  slay  liis 
child  rather  than  wed  her  to  a  lowborn  stranger,  or  part  with  t«K> 
large  a  share  of  his  own  inheritance.  Among  the  humbler  Khattri 
familiefl,  poverty  alone  too  often  accounted  for  the  strange  dearth 
of  girl-children. 

While  he  was  yet  Commissioner  of  Jalundhar,  John  Lawrence 
had  declared  war  against  the  cruel  custom  which  Mr.  Raike.s  had 
afterwards  gone  far  to  banish  from  among  tho  Rojputs  of  Muin- 
piiiT.  Kver  since  the  conquest  of  the  Panjab  the  moral  influence 
of  its  new  masters  had  saved  many  a  Bidi  babe  from  premature 
death.  But  the  number  thus  saved  was  utill  as  nothing  comj>ared 
with  the  multitude  secretly  put  out  of  the  way.  In  his  efforts  to  up- 
root so  crying  an  evil,  the  Chief  Commissioner  was  not  content  with 
issuing  edicts  threatening  condign  punishment  for  all  who  thus 
outraged  the  laws  of  nature.  Uis  plan  of  action,  as  approved 
Lord  Dalhousie,  resembled  that  which  bad  been  applied  with 
mch  success  to  the  Rajput  child-slayers  of  Mainpuri.  in  tho 
latter  part  of  October,  1853,  a  great  gathering  of  the  native  gentry 
met  John  Lawrence  and  a  few  of  his  ablest  helpmates  on  tho  plain 
outside  Amritsar.  After  discussing  with  the  English  Sahibs  the 
best  way  of  dealing  with  a  custom  so  hateful  to  English  ideas,  the 
native  chiefs  and  delegates  all  swore  to  observe  the  rules  that 
might  be  framed  on  the  bases  already  accepted  by  themselves. 
Erelong  rules  were  issued  which  curtailed  the  marriage  expenses 
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on  a  fiCftle  a«sow!ing  with  the  means  of  every  class  and  &mily.    Tlj 
meeting  at  Amritfuirwas  followed  np  hj  like  gfathenngs  else whei?| 
At  one  of  these,  held   near  the  borders  of  Kashmir,  the  son 
Maharaja  Gal&b  Siiif^h  undertook,  in  the  presence  of  an  Knglia 
Commissioner,  to  enforce  among  his  father's  aabjecta  a  reform    \i^ 
that  already  adopted  throughout  the  Panj^b.     As  earnest  of    hit 
own  Hympathy  with  the  new  movement,  GnUb  Singh  took  oCF  for 
ever  the  ii\x  heretofore  levied  on  all   weddings  in  Kashmir.     77k? 
example  thus  set  in  high  places  spread  swiftly  downwards,  odCiJ 
child-murder  fell  oat  of  fashion  with  Panjabi  hoQBcfathers>  whooo 
longer  held  it  a  point  of  honour  to  spend  a  large  fortune  on  swert* 
meats,  fireworks,  bards,  and  fakirs  on  the  day  of  their  childreas 
marriage.* 

Tho  same  year,  1853,  marks  the  birth  of  cheap  postage,  the 
beginning  of  India's  railway  system,  and  the  swift  growth  of  (loctric 
telegraph  lines.  The  question  of  a  cheap  uniform  postage  oa  the 
principles  first  applied  to  England  through  the  inventive  eocrgf 
of  Rowland  Hill,  had  been  raised  indeed  by  Lord  ilardinge;  bat 
it  was  left  for  Lord  Dulhousie  to  win  tho  sanction  of  the  India  Uon)^ 
to  a  definite  scheme  framed  by  a  commiiiftion  of  his  own  n]*p»:ii*' 
ing.  He  ])assed  through  his  Council  au  Act  which  placed  the  bdi&a 
Post-offices  under  one  Director- General,  and  if  ducod  the  poatige 
on  all  letters  carried  from  one  end  of  India  totheothertosumfonii 
rate  of  half  an  anna,  or  three- farthings,  on  letters  weighiugnotniore 
than  the  eiglith  uf  an  ounce.  On  letters  weighing  up  to  a  qoarter 
of  an  ounce  the  charge  was  fixed  at  one  anna.  The  latter  ruW 
was  charged  on  all  newspapers,  and  postage -stamps  took  the  jibct 
of  cash  payments.  Thenceforth,  as  Lord  Dalhonsie  might  \^1 
boast,  a  letter  could  travel  from  Peshawar  to  Capo  Conitirio,  or 
from  Dibriigarh  to  Karachi,  "  for  no  more  than  three- farthir?*' 
whereas  under  tho  old  system  tho  same  letter  would  have  cost  oof 
shilling  for  tho  same  distance.  Under  the  old  prohihitivtt  nto 
very  few  natives  of  tho  poorer  classes  ever  thought  of  using  th* 
regular  post ;  tlieir  letters,  when  they  wrote  any,  being  carriirJ  ^^ 
more  cheaply  by  private  runners  in  defiance  of  the  law.  Eveo  t^* 
wealthier  trading  classes  catrasted  much  of  their  corro8poiiil0><^ 
to  the  same  illegal  carriers.  A  complete  reform  of  the  po*™ 
service  went  hand  in  hand  with  tho  cheapening  of  the  postage.  1° 
the  first  two  years  of  cheap  postage  the  number  of  letters*"' 
through  the  Post-ofBcc  had  increased  by  two-thirds,  while  the  fc** 
of  rovenao  was  unexpectedly  small.  Nor  was  the  boon  thns  w- 
*  Araolil  :  Trotter. 
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Ftowed  on  India  limited  to  her  inland  mails.  To  Lord  Dalhonsie's 
own  exertions  was  mainly  dne  that  reduction  of  the  postage  b©- 
Iwocn  England  and  India,  throup^h  which,  as  ho  said,  **  the  Scotch 
recruit  on  our  furthest  frontier  at  PcshAwar  coaM  write  to  his 
mother  at  John  o'Groat's  Honse,  and  send  his  letter  free  for  six- 
pence," the  rate  formerly  charged  between  Peshawar  and  Lahor.* 
Meanwhile,  the  succqbs  of  Dr.  William  O'Shanghnessy's  pioneer 
"lightning-post,"  aB  the  natives  called  it,  between  Calcutta  and 
Kijri,  was  bearing  fruit  in  the  construction  of  telegraph- lines  from 
Calcutta  to  Agra,  Peshdwar,  Bombay,  and  Madras.  With  an 
Ardour  heightened  by  his  trust  in  O'Shaughncssy's  resourceful 
gvnius.  and  by  a  noblo  ijnpatieuce  of  the  slow  ronndalwut  methods 
of  transacting  public  business  at  home — **  Everything,"  he  com- 
plained, "nil  the  world  over, moves  fastei*  now-a-daya  than  it  used 
to  do,  except  the  transaction  of  Indian  business  " — the  Govemor- 
General,  in  1852,  despatched  the  doctor  to  England  to  ptca<l  their 
common  causo  in  person  before  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the 
Board  of  Control.  In  Sir  James  Hogg,  then  Chairman  of  the 
India  House,  the  doctor  found  a  warm  friend  and  a  powerful 
advocate  of  his  master^s  views.  In  a  week,  the  needful  sanction 
had  been  secured  for  Dalhousie's  scheme  ;  and  his  active  emissary 
forthwith  to  enlist  workmen  and  to  collect  materials  for  an 

iLerprise  of  great  moment  and  surpassing  difficulty.  A  few 
Inonths  later,  O'Shaughncssy  was  speeding  back  to  India.  In 
November,  1853,  the  tirst  poets  of  a  telegraph-line  from  Calcutta 
Agra  were  set  up.     On  the  24th  of  the  following  Alarcli,  a  mes- 

ipe  from  Agra  was  flashed  along  the  whole  distance  of  800  miles  to 
Government  House.  By  the  end  of  January,  1855,  Agra  had  been 
linked  by  the  electric  wire  to  Atak  on  the  Indus,  to  Bombay,  and 
Madras.  In  other  words,  3,000  miles  of  tclegraph-liuo  had  been 
laid  successfully  within  fifteen  months-  A  thousand  more  were 
laid  during  1855.  The  wires  were  carried  partly  on  bamboo  poles, 
jiartly  on  pillars  of  stone  or  iron,  over  broad  swamps,  through 
pathless  jnnglos,  up  many  a  wild  mountain-side,  acroaa  seventy 
largo  rivers,  at  an  average  cost  of  little  more  than  Ra.  500  per 
mile.  The  difficulties  which  O'Shaughnessy  had  to  encounter 
from  climate,  ground,  white  ants,  wild  beasts,  and  savage  men ; 
from  the  want  of  trained  workmen,  and  the  failure  of  old  scien- 
tific appliancefi,  were  overcome  with  a  success  so  marvellous  aud 
wide-reaching  as  to  justify   Lord    Dnlhousie's    boast   that  "the 

*  AnoM  ;  Trotter.  In  1S53  Icbb  than  20  million  lett«ri  were  acnt  I17  pnt.  In 
ISM  il  rgM  lo  20,  and  ia  1800  to  43  nullioim. 
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esiablisbmcTit  of  the  electric  telegraph  in  India  may  challen 
comparison  with  any  public  enterprise  which  haa  been  carri 
into  ezecation  in  recent  times  among  the  nations  of  Earope,  or 
America  itself.*'* 

The  opening  of  a  railway  from  Bombay  to  Tdnna,  in  the  spri 
of  1853,  marks  a  new  stage  in  India's  material  growth.  Oi 
this,  the  first  section  of  the  Great  Indian  PeninRuIa  line,  400  ( 
pie  were,  on  the  IGtIi  of  April,  carried  twenty-four  miles  out  fl 
back  a<^in,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  mites  an  honr.  After  years 
preliminary  talk^  surveys,  correspondence,  this  mnch  of  a  I  ^ne 
which  now  links  Bombay  with  the  Narbada  valley  and  Jabalf^  ^ir, 
had  been  completed  in  about  a  twelvemonth ;  and  tlio natives  v^^7 
soon  learned  to  enjoy  the  new  mode  of  travelling  to  the  nura  ~*er 
of  a  thousand  a  day.  Meanwhile,  in  Bengal  and  even  in  Mad^Kr-as,  _ 
the  works  upon  the  lines  already  sanctioned  went  briskly  forw^B^I 
In  August,  1854,  trains  were  running  regularly  from  Howrah^  to 
Hughli ;  and  by  the  end  of  that  year  the  Kast  Indian  RaiJc^^*aT 
had  been  opened  as  far  as  Kauiganj,  liJO  miles  from  Calcutta.  On 

the  Madras  side,  some  fifty  miles  of  railway  were  ready  for  oj^<n- 
ing  at  the  end  of  1855. 

Such  was  the  earliest  outcome  of  the  groat   experiment  wt»  iVh 
no  man   lielped   so   largely  as   Lord    Dalhonsie  to  set  on   f<:yot. 
Through  his  exertions,  loyally  seconded  at  home  by  Sir  Ja'Kiips 
Hogg,  a  large,  statesmanlike,  well-digested  scheme  of  trunk  K-«iI- 
ways,  bnilt  and  worked  by   private  companies  for  fixed  peri  o*!*! 
under  a  State  guarantee,  emerged  slowly  out  of  dreamland    i^'" 
the  world  of  historic  facts.     Inch  by  inch  he  bad  to  win  his  "vwj 
against  the  inertness,  the  fears,  or  the  prejudices  of  his  nonv^^^''^' 
masters  in  Leadenhall  Street.     The  Governor-General   of   Ixid'* 
had  not  forgotten  the  lussons    learned  by   the  President  of      '''*' 
Board  of  Trade.     That  India  was  in  urgent  need  of  railway**    ^'^ 
purposes  alike  of  self-defence  and  internal  development,  ho    fcj"' 
from  the  first  clearly  seen  and  steadily  asserted.     The  succesw* 
and  the  failures  of  railway  companies  at  home  had  strengtheflwl 
his  old  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  combining  private  enterprise  widi 
some  form  of  State  control.     But  a  country  like  India  n£*ded 
more  than  this  for  tlie  full  development  of  its  productive  energM" 
and    the    free    diffnaiou    of    its   ill-distributed   wealth.    "  Gr«t 
tracts,"  ho  wrote,  '*  are  teeming  with  produce  they  cannot  di«pt«e 
of.     Others  are  scantily  bearing  wliat  they  would  carry  in  tttw"' 
dance,  if  only  it  could  be  conveyed  whither  it  ia  needed.  ■  • 
*  DuUigiuie's  FtLTcvell  Uinutc  :  Arnold  :  Muihnan, 
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Sliips  from  every  part  of  the  world  crowd  onr  porta  in  Rearcli  of 
produce  which  wo  have,  or  conld  obtaia  in  the  interior,  bat  which, 
at  present,  we  cannot  profitobly  fetch  to  them."*  If  the  Indian 
Goremnient  felt  itself  unequal  to  the  task  of  estAblisbing'  railways 
ihronghont  tho  length  and  breadth  of  India,  it  might  BttU  do 
nrnch  to  stimnlate  the  influx  of  private  capital  and  private  enter- 
prise into  a  conntry  where  both  were  Borely  needed.  For  this 
end,  Lord  Dalhoaste  projtoscd  to  help  the  promotci*s  of  Indian 
railways  by  a  free  grant  of  tho  land  they  needed,  and  by  guaran- 
teeing a  certain  rate  of  interest  on  all  their  outlay,  under  certain 
conditions,  for  a  definite  tonn  of  years. 

In  one  of  the  ablest  minutes  that  ever  came  even  from  a  pen  so 
maeterly  and  a  brain  so  ^vide- working,  Lord  Dalhonsie,  in  1853, 
unfolded  to  the  Court  of  Directors  a  detailed  scheme  for  making 
4,000  miles  of  railway,  by  means  of  public  companies  guarded  by 
a  State  guarantee,  and  "  directly,  but  not  vexatiously,  controlled 
by  the  Government  of  the  country,  acting  for  the  interests  of  the 
public  on  the  principle  for  which  "  he  had  so  long  contended.  It 
is  needless  here  to  enlarge  upon  the  clearness  of  his  language,  the 
convincing  force  of  his  arguments,  the  sonnducssof  his  previsions, 
and  his  thorough  mastery  of  minnte  details.  The  gist  and  upshot 
of  this  memorable  minute  was  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  lose  no  time  in  assaying  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the 
great  political  and  commercial  interests  involved  in  its  achieve- 
ment on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  ^-astness  of  the  regions  subject 
to  their  sway. 

To  an  Appeal  so  powerful  from  such  a  quarter  the  Court  of 
Directors  no  longer  closed  their  ears.  Their  readiness  to  listen 
may  have  been  sharpened  by  the  taunts  thrown  out  against  them 
in  the  parliamentary  debates  of  1653,  on  the  renewal  of  the  Com- 
pany's Charter.!  But  there  was  that  in  Dalhousie's  masterful 
nature  which  few  of  those  who  came  within  its  influence  could 
long  withstand;  nor  among  those  few  were  the  magnates  of  the 
India  Konsc  fairly  to  bo  reckoned. J  Their  answer,  at  any  rate, 
yielded  virtually  all  for  which  the  Governor-General  had  asked  ; 
and  the  latter  wont  his  way  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  a  time 
lot  far  distant,   when  the  journey  from  Calcutta  to   Delhi  and 

ihor  would  be  reckoned  by  hours  instead  of  days,  when  all  India 
would  be  crossed  and  girdled  by  iron  roadn.  and  **  a  corps  might 
leave  England  after  the  heat  of  the  summer  was  over,  and  bo 
quartered  before  Christmas  on  the  banks  of  tho  Satlaj,  without 

*  DalhoiuieU  R&ilvay  Dfspatcli  ol  1853.        t  Manhman.        it  Thornton. 
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any  oxposnrc  on  its  way,  and  with  four  months  before  it  of  the 
finest  climat©  nnder  the  sun."*  Under  a  guarantee  of  t«n  millions 
one  great  company,  the  East  Indian,  was  erelong  engaged  in  cany- 
ing  on  its  lino  of  railway  from  Bardwiin  towards  Delhi.  Tho 
works  on  other  tmnk  lined  that  would  ultimAtely  link  Bombay 
with  ^fudras  and  botli  with  Upper  India,  went  steadily  forward. 
English  engineers  pushed  their  Hurvcys  in  all  directions;  gnngs  of 
native  workmen,  under  English  ovorseerB,  plied  their  daily  taaks 
in  dark  jnngles,  along  steep  hill-sides,  amidst  ragged  waates  and 
broad  plains,  now  bright  with  roses  or  poppies,  now  green  with 
rice,  wheat,  maize,  or  other  crops,  Now  railway  schemes  forwarded 
from  Calcutta  received  the  sanction,  complete  or  partial,  of  the 
India  House.  On  the  eve  of  his  rotnm  home,  in  1856,  Lord 
Dalhonsie  might  truly  say  that  the  Court  of  Directors  had  *'  every 
reason  to  bo  satisBed  with  the  prog^ss  mado  in  the  conHtmction 
of  Indian  railways  since  1849,  and  with  tho  prospect  of  fufcuro 
rotnm."t 

In  this  connection  a  word  of  recog^nition  is  dae  to  those  pioneers 
of  railway  enterjjrise  to  whom  Lord  Dalhousic  owed  Romo  part  of 
his  success.  Tho  first  schorae  of  a  railway  from  Calcutta  to  tho 
North-West  Provinces  was  laid  before  the  India  House  in  1844 
by  Macdonald  Stephenson,  whoso  services  wore  afterwards  re- 
warded by  a  knighthood.  For  many  months  past  he  had  been 
engaged  in  exploring  the  ground  and  collecting  tho  needful  data  fnr 
his  scheme.  Ahont  the  same  time  another  engineer,  Mr.  Chap- 
man,  was  undergoing  the  same  kind  of  labour  in  behalf  of  rail- 
ways on  tho  Bombay  side.  It  was  not,  however,  till  18'4y  that  tho 
India  HouBO  gave  its  sanction  to  a  small  part  only  of  tho  plans 
propounded  by  those  two  men.  A  still  more  prominent  worker  in 
the  same  field  was  Mr.  William  P.  Ajidrew,  a  Postmaster  in  Upper 
IndiOft  who  struggled  for  years  in  vain  to  win  accoptanoe  of  his 
scheme  for  connecting  Labor  with  its  natural  port  at  Kar^hi  by 
means  of  a  railway  along  the  Indus  valley. 

Of  tho  capital  invested  in  Indian  railways  only  a  small  fraction 
came  out  of  native  pockets.  But  tho  now  mode  of  travelling 
cheaply,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  an  hour,  in  carriages 
drawn  by  the  Fire  Horse  of  the  West,  proved  an  attraction  too 
great  even  for  caste-pride  to  set  at  naught.     Tho  people  at  large 

*  D&lhoiuie'i  lUilvay  Dcsp&tch. 
f  PollionRie'*  Farewell  Minato. 
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were  not  slow  in  exchanging  the  bullock-cart  or  the  pony-car  for 
the  third  class  carriage  of  a  railway  train,  Many  a  Bmhman  took 
is  seat  with  philosophic  coolness  beside  travellers  of  the  lowest 
'<!aBi«,  or  of  no  casto  at  all.  Even  the  Dharma  Sabba  of  Calnntta^ 
tho  great  council  and  mouthpiece  of  orthodox  llindag,  decided 
with  ono  voice  that  pilgrims  might  travel  freely  by  the  rail.  In 
tho  last  year  of  Dalhouf^ie's  rule  neai'ly  1,400,000  passengerB, 
mostly  third  class,  travelled  over  some  part  of  the  200  miles  of 
line  then  open ;  and  the  number  of  these  kept  steadily  rising  year 
by  year.  Whatever  fanlts  were  afterwards  to  Hhow  themaelvHS 
in  tho  working  of  the  guarantee  system,  faults  seldom  chai-goablo 
to  Lord  Dalhousie's  own  account,  his  predictions  touching  tho 
growth  of  passenger  traffic  were  amply  justified,  oven  before  big 
return  home.* 

Among  the  great  roads  begun,  or  continued,  under  Lord  Dal- 
housie's  anspicce,  was  tho  road  from  Kalka,  at  the  foot  of  tho  Simla 
Hills,  to  tho  far-off  vale  of  Chini,  where  grapes  grow  in  plenty 
at  ft  height  of  8,700  feet  above  the  sea.  Thia  noble  highway, 
planned  by  Colonel  Napier,  and  carried  on  mainly  by  CaptJiin 
Briggs,  climbs  and  winds  its  way  along  the  wooded  stoops  of  the 
Himalayas  at  an  easy  gnidient  of  three  feet  in  tho  hundred.  For 
the  fifty  miles  between  Kalka  and  Simla  the  road  is  broad  enough 
for  wheeled  traffic.  Beyond  Simla  on  its  way  to  the  borders  of 
Tibet  it  haa  an  average  breadth  of  six  feet,  wide  enough  for  all 
the  ti&ffic  iiitherto  possibio  between  Tibet  and  India.t  At  the 
close  of  tho  Burmese  War  in  1853,  Lord  Dalhonsio  set  his 
engineers  to  build  a  road  from  Dakha  to  Pcgn,  by  way  of  Arakan. 
It  WHS  &  task  of  no  small  difficulty,  for  tlio  jungle  was  dense,  tho 
mountains  were  lofty,  water  and  lahonr  were  very  scarce,  and  tho 
climate  for  seven  months  of  the  year  was  unfit  for  working 
parties.  But  in  tho  course  of  two  years  a  body  of  Burmese 
labourers,  trained  by  the  zealous  Tiieutenant  Forlong,  carried  tho 
road  over  the  formidable  Toungee  Pass  into  the  nowly-conquerod 
province  of  Pegu.  The  great  trunk  road  from  Calcutta  to  the 
North- West  was  fast  approaching  completion  when  Lord  Dalhousio 
resigned  his  post. 

Another  work  to  which  tho  great  Marquis  turned  his  attention 
waa  sn^ested  by  tho  growing  ilifficnlties  and  dangers  of  a  voyage 

*  Arnold  ;  MarBbm&n. 

t  It  WH  to  Cbini,  with  iu  cloudleu  8at»bine  and  pure  idr  cooled  by  the  neigh- 
bouring 8Dowy  RaDge,  that  Loitl  Dalboaaio  vu  wonl  to  retire  from  SimlA  duruig 
tho  rminj  seuoo. 
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np  the  Hughli.     It  was  becoraiog  no  c&sy  matter  for  sKips  of 
draught  to  thread  their  war  Qp  to  Calcatta,  through  the  dan 
shoalg  and  sandbanks  which  beset  their  course.     The  noble  ri 
which  a  ccntur)'  before  had  borne  oar  largest  war-veaaela 
np  to  Chandamagar,  was  frradually  lilting  up  with  the  ac 
mud  and  sand  which   its  waters  yearly  washed  down  to  the 
Dalhonsie  sought  to  avert  the  growing  danger  to  a  trade  w 
value  had  doubled  in  six  yeare,   by  forming  a  new   port  on 
Matia  creek,  at  a  place  about  twenty-five  miles  south'cast  o1 
own  capital,  from  which  place  a  broad  deep  channel  leads  c^oir^ 
through  the  network  of  swamp,  stream  and  forest  that  form^   cj^^ 
Sandarbans   into   the  Bay  of  bengal.     He  bought   the  land  n*- 
quired  for  the  new  harbour,  set  to  work  on  the  needful  imj>ror6. 
ments,  and  projected  the  railway,  which  wa«  afterwards  to  connect 
Calcutta  with  the  new  outlet  for  itsf^eabome  trade,*     The  ba/i-  u/ 
that  trade,  however,  still  flows  along  its  former  channels,  and  tlio 
port  on  the  Matia  bears  the  name  of  Lord  Canning,  who  did  little, 
if  anything,  to  carry  out  his  predecessor's  plans.     Another  enter- 
prise begun  by  Lord  Dalliousie,  but  doomed  to  wait  manyjwr* 
for  its  accomplishment,  was  the  bndgiag  of  the  broad  Hughli,  in 
order  to  connect  Calcutta  with  the  railway  terminna  at  Uovnil), 
on  the  right  bank. 

In  those  days  of  peaceful  progress  onder  a  strong,  jast,  ati<I 
enlightened  ruler,  the  duty  of  developing  the  resources  of  oar 
Indian  empire  became  a  household  phrase  with  our  countrymeD '" 
Iwth  hemispheres.  No  statesman  of  Dalliouaie*8  calibre,  trftioc'l 
in  the  school  of  Peel,  could  help  reflecting,  encouraging  a^itl 
drawing  new  strength  from  the  popular  movement  of  his  day-  Tn 
every  scheme  for  developing  agriculture,  industr}-,  or  tradf,  It'* 
Governor-General  gave  a  ready  hearing,  followed  often  by  hi« 
active  support.  The  tea  gardens  which  were  soon  to  cover  tbc  !»'''• 
sides  of  Kdngra  and  Kamaon  owed  their  origin  to  his  Mft'  '" 
furthering  Mr.  Fortune's  efforts  to  teach  Indian  plaoten  """^ 
workmen  the  Chinese  methods  of  growing  and  mann^turing  (<*• 
Ho  strove,  not  always  in  vain,  to  extend  and  improve  the  [*"• 
dnction  of  silk,  Sax,  jute,  and  other  staples  ;  to  rear  good  breeds  o' 
horses  in  the  Panjab  and  the  Dakhan ;  to  improve  the  qualitr  f' 
Indian  wool  by  means  of  imported  Merino  rams;  to  accliniftti''' 
sheep  in  the  moist  air  of  Pegu,  and  to  rescue  from  destruction  tl*^ 
noblo  forests  o^   Pegu,  Tonasserim,  Oudh,  and  the  HimaUja*- 

*  Hie  r&ilwa;  wu  not  opened  till  1S63,  and  little  as«  Iiu  jtt  been  iude«(  1^ 
new  roDtQ  by  my  of  Port  Canning. 
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His  agents  Iravollotl  about  tlio  conntry,  from  the  Salt  Range  at 
Kalabagh  to  the  hills  of  Birbhtim,  Simla,  Assam,  and  the  Narbada 
Valley,  in  qnest  of  workable  iron  and  coal.  Great  fields  of  boi-ax 
•were  found  in  tho  desolate  uplands  beyond  Kulu  and  Spili.  Lord 
Dalhonsie  Iwro  his  share  in  the  founding  of  an  Agricultural  Society 
in  tho  Panjub,  and  supplied  the  needful  funds  for  establishing 
agricultural  shows  in  Madras.* 

The  placing  of  a  regular  lino  of  steamers  on  the  Indus  and  tho 
Trawadi,  the  improremcnte  begon  or  ordered  in  the  chief  Indian 
harbours,  from  Karuohi  to  Rangoon,  the  rapid  progress  made  in 
surrey  work  by  land  and  sea,  the  erection  of  lighthouses  on  many 
points  of  the  seaboard,  may  all  be  traced  more  or  less  directly  to 
the  prompting  iuflaence  of  the  same  master-mind.  During  his 
rule  the  officers  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey,  led  by 
Colonel  Andrew  Waugh,  the  worthy  successor  of  Colonel  Everest, 
carried  their  network  of  triangles  over  >Sind,  the  Panjub,  Kash- 
mir, as  well  as  southward  across  the  Kankan;  while  Colonel 
Thaillicr  pushed  on  tho  rovcnue  and  topographical  surveys  from 
Kashmir  and  Sind-Sagar  down  to  Madras  and  the  Nilgiris. 
Officers  of  the  Indian  navy  surveyed  the  seas  that  washed  tho 
coasts  of  ludia  and  tho  adjacent  countries,  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  tho  Bay  of  Bengal.  Tho  toils  and  hardships  encountered  by 
many  a  survey  party  left  their  marks  oven  on  the  strongest 
frames.  But  history,  which  fills  pages  with  tho  events  of  a 
single  campaign,  has  only  a  lino  to  spare  for  the  quiet  heroism 
of  those  who  toiled  and  suifored  as  a  matter  of  mere  duty  in  the 
field  of  scientific  ireseaieh.t 

This  chapter  may  fitly  closo  with  a  brief  reference  to  Lord 
Dalhonsie's  care  for  the  wellbciag  of  the  British  soldier.  He 
supplied  the  soldier  with  bettor  rations,  encouraged  the  use  of 
malt  liquor  in  preference  to  spirits,  built  roomy  barracks  at  a 
proper  height  from  tho  ground,  with  separate  quarters  for  the 
marriecl  men,  hung  punkahs  in  every  barrack,  promoted  swim- 
ming-baths, workshops,  and  soldiers'  gardens  in  every  station, 
furnished  the  regimental  schools  with  books  and  stationery, 
and  started  a  normal  school  for  training  schoolmasters  at  tho 
Lawrence  Asylum.  Annuities  for  meritorious  or  distinguished 
service  were  bestowed  on  sergeants  in  tho  Company's  army. 
Alive  to  the  failure  of  transportation   as  a  deterrent  penalty,  ho 

*  AroolJ  ;  DAlhouBie'u  Farewell  Minul«. 

t  In  Mr.  GlemooU  Marlcbam's  "Memoir  of  the  lodioD  Suntja,"  the  reader  will 
God  ample  oDoCrmation  of  ibe  foregoing  remarlu. 
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decreed  the  building  of  a  special  prison  in  India  for  all  soldSexi 
condemned  to  that  fate.     Alive  to  the  evils  of  a  senioritj  sjsfc^Ts 
he  proclaimed  that  in  fntnre  no  officer,  "  whatever  bis  standiczK.^ 
should  bo  selected  to  command  a  brigade  or  a  division  "  nnlesst. 
confessedly  capable  and  efficient/'* 

*  DalhoQBie^s  Farewell  Minute. 
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^2  the  Marqnifi  of  DalhoQsie's  peaceful  labonrs  wore  intor. 
mpted  by  the  clash  of  arms  on  the  eastern  Hhoros  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  In  accordance  with  the  treaties  which  crowned  the  close 
of  the  Burmese  AVar  in  1826,  a  British  Resident  had  been  sent  to 
Ava  to  guard  the  interests  of  British  trade  in  the  regions  watered 
by  the  Jrawadi.  A  series  of  potty  insnlts,  onlminating  in  an 
attempt  to  stan'o  or  drown  the  British  officers  then  posted  on  an 
island  liable  to  heavy  floods,  at  length  constrained  tho  Indian 
Government  in  1840  to  withdraw  its  agents  from  tho  country 
then  ruled  by  King  Thnrawiidi,  the  fiucpessfnl  usurper  of  his 
brother's  throne.  Thenceforth  the  interests  of  British  trade 
were  loft  lo  take  care  of  thonwolvea  under  the  wing  of  a  treaty 
which  tho  new  monarch  of  the  Golden  Foot  had  openly  set  at 
naught.  From  time  to  time  complaiuta  of  wrongs  inflicted  by 
Burman  officials  on  British  traders  at  Rangoon  were  forwarded  to 
the  Indian  Government  through  Colonel  Bogle,  the  Commissioner 
of  Tenaflserim.  At  last,  in  1851,  these  wrongs  had  grown  to  a  pit  cli 
so  unbearable  that  Dal  housio'ft  Government  could  no  longer  keep 
silence.  Tavo  skippers  had  been  kept  in  prison  and  heavily  fiuc<i 
for  alleged  misdeeds  of  which  they  had  just  been  formally  acquitted. 
In  September  of  that  year  the  Euroi)ean  merchants  of  Rangoon 
addressed  a  memorial  to  Lord  Dalhousie.  setting  forth  tho  ont- 
ragea  to  which  tliey  were  daily  exposed  in  defiance  of  the  Treaty 
of  Yandabu.  Neither  life  nor  property,  they  declared,  \\-afl  safe 
under  a  system  of  endless  roberies,  false  charges,  and  unlawful 
exactions,  sometimes  enforced  by  cruel  tortures.  Things,  in 
short,  were  come  to  such  a  crisis,  that,  in  default  of  due  protec- 
tion, the  sufferei*6  would  have  to  leave  the  country  and  thereby 
acriBce  their  worldly  goods.* 
Id  answer  to  these  renewed  complaints  the  Govomor- General 
*  FarliftmenUry  Fapen  ;  Arnold ;  Trotter. 
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*  1852  the  Marquis  of  Dalhonsie's  peaceful  labours  were  inter- 
^^rted  by  tbo  clash  of  arms  on  the  eastern  shoros  of  the  Bay  of 
In  accordance  with  the  treaties  which  crowned  the  close 
the  Bormeao  War  in  1826,  a  British  Resident  had  been  sent  to 
F'Vito  guard  the  intereRts  of  British  trade  in  tho  regions  watered 
W"  the  Irawadi.  A  series  of  potty  insalts,  culminating  in  an 
*tt'mpt  to  starve  or  drown  the  British  officers  then  posted  on  an 

Eland  liable  to  heavy  floods,  at  length  constrained  tlio  Indian 
ovcmment  in  1840  to  withdraw  its  agents  from  tho  country 
Kken  ruled  by  King  Tharawiidi,  tho  succossful  usurper  of  his 
Other's  throne.  Thenceforth  the  interests  of  British  trade 
liere  left  to  take  care  of  themselveB  under  tho  wing  of  a  treaty 
rtiich  the  new  monarch  of  tho  Golden  Foot  had  openly  set  at 
Lught.  From  time  to  tirao  complaints  of  wrongs  inflicted  by 
Rirman  officials  on  British  ti-aders  at  Rangoon  were  forwarded  to 
be  Indian  Government  through  Colony!  Bogle,  the  Commissioner 
I  Tenasserim.  At  last,  in  1851,  these  wrongs  bad  grown  to  n  pilch 
1^  unbearable  that  Dalhousio's  Government  could  no  longer  keep 
(lence.  Two  skippers  had  been  kept  in  prison  and  heavily  lined 
fcr  alleged  misdeeds  of  which  they  had  juHt  been  formally  acquitted. 
1^  September  of  tliat  year  the  European  merchants  of  Rangoon 
Bdressed  a  memorial  to  Lord  Dalhonsie,  sotting  forth  tho  out- 
u^s  to  which  they  were  daily  exposed  in  deSance  of  the  Treaty 
I  Yandabu.  Neither  life  nor  property,  they  deelurod,  was  safe 
IndeT  a  system  of  endless  roberies,  false  charges,  and  unlawful 
kftctious,  sometimes  enforced  by  cruel  tortures.  Things,  in 
bort,  were  come  to  such  a  crisis,  that,  in  default  of  due  protec- 
|on,  the  sufferers  woiild  have  to  loave  tho  country  and  thereby 
korifice  their  worldly  goods.* 
In  answer  to  these  renewed  complaints  the  Governor-General 
*  ParliuDcotftry  Piit)ers  ;  Arnold  ;  Trotter. 
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called  upon  tbo  Burmese  GoYorament  to  paj  ten  tliotiBaTid  rnpcM 
as  compensation  for  British  losses,  to  remove  forthwith  the  guillT 
Governor  of  Rangoon,  and  to  admit  an  English  Resident  eitierit 
Rangoon  or  at  Ava.  The  better  to  enforce  these  demands,  Con- 
modore  Lambert  with  hia  squadron  -was  sent  to  emiae  ofi  Rac- 
goon  harhonr,  free  to  act  as  ho  might  deem  beat  if  at  the  end  of 
live  weeks  no  answer  reached  him  from  tho  Burmese  Court,  So 
warlike  a  mode  of  conducting  a  peaceful  mission  might  Benre, 
at  any  rate,  to  extort  from  Burmese  fears  tlie  reparation  which 
Burmese  arrogance  and  solf-oonceit  would  never  liave  yielded  to 
demands  less  clearly  accented. 

The  days  of  grace  were  drawing  to  an  end  when,  on  the  fii«t 
day  of  1852,  the  Commodoi*e  received  from  Ava  a  royml  letter, 
promising  full  compliance  with  Dalhousie's  demands.  The 
Governor  of  Rangoon  was  i-ecalled  to  Ava,  and  the  Vicerov  of 
Pegu,  who  took  his  place,  was  empowered  to  make  tho  needful 
inquiries  and  to  settle  the  amount  of  compensation  due.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th  January,  in  accordance  with  arrangetnt-nts 
made  tho  day  before,  Captain  Latter,  interpreter  to  the  ilissioo. 
sent  to  inform  the  new  Governor  that  a  deputation  would  wtit 
upon  him  at  noon.  At  the  hour  appointed  Captain  Latt«rand 
the  officers  of  the  mission  rode  up  to  the  outer  gate  of  thi 
Governor's  palace.  They  forced  their  way  through  a  jeerinf 
crowd  into  the  palace  yard  ;  but  inside  the  palace  they  were  bo* 
allowed  to  go.  The  Govcnior,  they  were  told,  was  asleep,  wd 
none  dared  rouse  him,  although  his  slambers  did  not  prevent  him 
from  holding  private  intercourse  by  signals  with  his  own  retiuBei»' 
Tired  of  waiting  in  the  sun,  of  sending  bootless  meaBagn  op- 
stairs,  of  affording  food  for  laughter  to  the  churls  around  tliem.the 
British  officers  presently  rode  away. 

After  so  futile  an  issue  no  peaceful  way  of  redress  scemo) 
open.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  British  merchaDl* 
assembled  on  board  the  Commodore's  flagship,  the  Fox^  werctoU 
of  the  insult  thus  wantonly  offered  to  the  British  flig.  A'l 
foreigners  at  Rangoon  were  straightway  warned  to  take  sheltw 
on  board  the  shipping  within  two  hours.  A  crowd  of  anilflB* 
fugitives,  English,  American,  Portuguese,  Armenian,  Masalmtf> 
was  speedily  thronging  to  the  riverside,  with  such  of  their  good* 
as  they  could  manage  in  default  of  Burman  porters  to  bring  ftw*?- 
Next  day  the  whole  of  the  foreign  shipping  was  safely  ancbur^ 
a  few  miles  lower  down  tho  Rangoon  river,  and  a  large  new*baiU 
frigate  belonging  to  the  King  of  Burma  was  impounded,  by  LiUD* 
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bert*s  orders,  as  a  pledge  for  tbc  propei*tj  left  in  Rangoon  and  a 
possible  means  of  bringing  the  Governor  into  a  more  compliant 
frame  of  mind.  The  friendly  Governor  of  Dalla,  opposite 
Rangoon,  came  on  board  the  Fox  to  help  oar  countrymen  in  a  last 
attempt  at  winning  from  the  Rangoon  Governor  an  apology  for  hia 
rudeness  of  the  day  before.  But  evening  brought  with  it  only  a 
hostile  letter  from  that  worthy,  demanding  the  sun-ender  of  the 
King's  ship,  and  threatening  to  fire  upon  onv  men  if  they  tried  to 
carry  her  off.  In  reply,  the  Commodore  vowed  that  a  single  shot 
fired  from  the  batteries  on  his  way  down  the  river  would  ensure 
their  speedy  destruction.  At  the  same  time  he  enforced  his  mean- 
ing by  proclaiming  a  blockade  of  the  Burmese  ports. 

On  the  9th  of  January  the  last  of  the  merchant- ships  passed 
down  the  broad  river  convoyed  by  the  men-of-war.  As  the 
Hermfg  steamer,  with  the  King's  ship  in  tow,  came  abreast  of  the 
stockades,  a  fire  of  guns  and  musketry  opened  upon  the  whole 
squadron.  At  a  signal  from  the  Commodore's  ship,  his  captains 
took  np  the  challenge.  In  little  more  than  two  hours  the  guns  on 
either  side  of  the  river  were  silenced,  the  stotikades  ruined,  many 
of  the  long  war-galleys,  each  carrying  a  hundred  men,  swampetl 
or  put  to  flight,  while  several  hundred  Burmaus  lay  dead  or 
wounded  in  the  almndoned  works.* 

StiJl  the  Marqnis  of  Dalhonsie  was  loath  to  enter  on  the  war 
thus  seemingly  thrust  upon  him.  Hurrying  down  from  the 
North-West,  he  reached  Calcutta  on  tho  SSth  of  January.  On 
his  way  down  he  had  signed  a  despatch  to  the  Rangoon  Governor, 
in  which  he  annexed  to  his  former  demands  an  assurance  that 
peace  might  etill  be  purchased  by  on  apology  for  the  outrage  of 
the  6th  of  January.  As  soon  as  thoHe  concessions  were  made,  an 
envoy  should  be  sent  from  Calcutta  to  ari-ange  all  further 
differences.  Instead  of  an  apologyi  the  Governor  replied  by 
asking  for  tho  prompt  despatch  of  an  envoy,  and  by  accusing  of 
dmnkemiesa  and  false  statements  the  officers  whom  he  had  refu.sed 
to  receive.t     These  charges,  at  once  so  incredible  and  so  untrue, 

*  Arnold  ;  Liarie'ii  "  Second  Harmcse  War."  One  brnre  cbicf,  conapicaotu  hj  his 
folden  Qinbn'lla.  brouglit  his  war  canoe  oppoeito  t)ie  Cou]pan;'B  steamer  Phlfjftknn. 
h  ihirtj-two  poanitvr  uaa  trained  agaio&t  tlio  boat,  but  tbe  /'A/cjre^oq'f  upiiuB 
ihonted  to  liU  men  DOt  to  fire  on  m  brare  n  foe.  Happily  bin  ord«r  ns  heard  and 
obeyed. 

t  "Tbey  bad  been  drioking."  be  wrote,  "and  it  bappooed  that  I  vu  aileep  jiut 
at  that  lime ;  wbereopoD,  telling  the  Yayvoon  and  the  other  oifiecni  present  to 
amke  me,  they  rotumed  and  made  a  fRlife  represeatation  to  the  Commodore.—" 
Bnrmeie  Bine -book. 
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woro  rigliUy  ireatod  bj  Lord  DaUiouste  as  "  an  aggravation  of  Uie 
insult  which  the  Governor  was  bonnd  to  repair." 

Hifi  forbearance,  bowevcr,  had  not  yet  reached  its  limiti.  la 
the  midst  o£  warlike  prcpanLtioos  be  left  no  means  nntriod  to 
keep  the  peace.  The  old  demands  were  pressed  one©  more  by  Uie 
Indian  Govomment  with  a  moderation  as  praiseworthy  as  it  van 
misunderstood.  They  got  nothing  from  Rangoon  and  Ava  but 
evasive  or  insolent  replies.  Commodore  Lambert  was  treated 
always  with  studied  disrespect  or  cool  indifference.  Kven  tlicn 
the  door  of  repentance  was  not  finally  closed.  In  a  minnte  of  ^^ 
12th  of  February,  Lord  Dalhonaie  pointed  out  the  impolioT  of 
superseding  Lambert's  mission  by  the  despatch  of  a  special 
envoy  to  the  Court  of  Ava.  Such  a  measure  would  be  reganted 
by  the  Burmese  only  as  a  mark  of  British  weakness  and  a  bDnbll 
nakiiowledgeraent  of  the  charges  brought  against  British  officors. 
The  Indian  Government  could  never  hope  (o  maintain  petce  lod 
fiubmissiun  among  its  own  subjects  and  allies  if  for  one  monWBk 
it  gave  "  countenance  to  a  doubt  of  the  absolute  superiori^f  of  iti 
arms,  and  of  its  continued  resolution  to  maintain  it.*'  At  tb 
snmo  time  bo  addressed  to  the  King  of  Burmab  a  letter  coatuniog 
the  very  last  offers  that  British  dignity  could  stoop  to  maka 
Tliese  offerH  wore  moderate  enough.  Besides  the  former  dflmaodl 
for  compensation  to  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Sbeppard,  f or  the  admiuioB 
of  a  Resident  at  Rangoon,  and  for  a  written  apology  from  the  ww 
Governor,  Lord  Dalhousie  contented  himself  with  requiring  pay- 
ment of  ten  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  a  hundred  thousand  poand>,il 
return  for  the  outlay  incurred  by  his  Government  in  the  prowrt 
of  enforcing  its  just  claims.  Failing  the  immediate  payment  of 
this  tine,  he  would  take  upon  bimseU  to  hold  Rangoon  &dJ 
Martuban  in  pledge  for  tlie  futuro  settlement  of  bis  acconnt.  If 
theee  terms  were  not  accepted  by  (he  Ist  of  April,  war  would  bft 
declared.* 

Meanwhile  the  Govern  or- General  wisely  prepared  for  a  stmgg)e 
which  many  of  his  countrymen  in  India,  judging  him  by  thei^ 
own  fears  or  wishes,  gavo  him  credit  for  doing  his  best,  or  wort^i 
to  provoke.  In  face  of  the  facts  recorded  in  these  pages  thcw  i* 
no  warrant  for  such  a  belief,  nor  was  it  likely  that  a  rul«r» 
absorbed  in  great  schemes  of  peaceful  enterprise  wonld  go  ont  of 
bis  way  to  encounter  the  risks  and  expenses  of  a  needlesic,anduy' 
how  a  troublesome,  war.  And  certain  it  is  that  none  of  those  who 
8hai*ed  his  counsels  or  his  talk  had  any  doubt  whatever  of  hif 
*  BurmcK  Blue-book  ;  Trotter ;  Mankman. 
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extreme  repagnance  to  tbo  duel  which  Brirmcso  ohstinacy  was 
forcing  npon  him.*  Bnt  to  stand  forearmed  against  such  a  con- 
tingency was  a  duty  which  he,  nt  any  rate,  had  no  mind  to  shirk. 
Commandei'-in-Chiof,  Sir  W.  Gomm,  was   far  away  in  Sind ; 

t  Lord  Dalhonsie.  becoming  his  own  War  Minister,  proved 
splendidly  eqnal  to  the  need.  His  skill  in  organizing  a  well- 
planned  campaign  wonld  have  done  no  discredit  to  a  Carnot  or  a 
WeUingion.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "  never  since  the  time, 
fifty  years  before,  when  Lord  Wellesley  bronght  five  armies  into 
the  field  with  matchless  speed,  and  in  four  months  cmehed  tho 
power  of  Sindia  and  of  tho  Rajah  of  Niigpur,  had  such  a  display 
of  superb  energy  been  witnessed  in  India. *'t  From  the  middle  of 
February  to  the  end  of  Mareli  the  work  of  preparation  went  on, 
delayed  only  by  circumstances  which  gave  new  scope  to  Lord 
Dalhonsie's  self-reliant  zeal.  The  38th  Bengal  Sepoys,  moved  by 
drt*ad  of  the  "dark  water"  and  by  fear  of  losing  caste,  refused  to 
go  by  sea  from  Calcutta  to  Rangoon.  Dulhousie  ordered  them  off 
to  D^kha,  and  at  once  invited  a  Sikh  regiment  to  fill  their  place, 
a  call  which  those  hardy  warriors  gladly  obeyed.  In  answer  to  a 
reqaest  for  the  services  of  a  iladraa  contingent,  the  Governor  of 
Madras,  Sir  llcnry  Pottinger,  declined,  for  varions  reasons  of 
wounded  pride  and  official  routine,  to  embark  a  single  soldier 
without  special  oi'ders  from  tho  head  of  tho  Indian  Government. 
These  orders  Lord  Dalhonsie  at  once  issued  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, and  a  few  days  after  the  time  appointed  the  Madras  troops 
were  ready  to  embark  in  the  war-steamers  and  other  vessels  sent 
roand  for  that  purpose  by  the  Government  of  Bombay. 

Dalhnu.sie's  mastery  of  details  asserted  itself  in  the  precautions 
taken  against  mishapH  like  those  which  our  troops  encountered  in 
the  war  of  1824.  He  ordered  Colonel  Bogle  to  drain  Tenasserim 
of  live  stock,  provisions,  and  other  things  useful  for  an  army  in 
the  field.  Wooden  huts  to  shelter  the  troops  during  the  heavy 
monsoon  rains  were  got  ready  at  Manlmain,  and  scores  of  car- 
penterB  were  enrolled  for  the  purpose  of  setting  them  up  at  the 
right  moment.  Arrangements  were  made  for  conveying  bread  to 
the  British  soldiers  and  sailors  from  bakehouses  erected  along  tho 
Tenasserim  coast.  The  invading  army,  in  short,  was  to  carry  its 
barrucks  and  home-comforts  behind  it,  while  steamers  were 
appointed  to  convey  the  sick  and  woniided  to  a  hospital  pi-epared  for 
them  at  Amherst,  a  sanatorium  thirty  miles  below  Manlmain.!^  In 
short,  the  Governor- General  was  reeulvcd  that,  if  war  must  come, 
*  Manliman.  f  Ibid.  X  AinoM  ;  Manhtuaii. 
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no  effort  aliould  be  spai-ed  on  his  part  to  bring  it  to  a  speedT  ami 
sccoessfal  issue. 

The  command  of  tho  invading  army  waa  entnieted  to  Major 
Ooneral  Godwin,  a  brave  old  officer  ^\\o  had  fought  in  tbo  iirst 
Barmese  War,  and  whose  native  energy  time  had  done  little  10 
impair.  Admiral  Anstcn  was  to  take  command  of  the  fleet  By 
tho  3rd  of  April  it  became  clear  that  war  waa  ineWtable.  On 
that  day  a  Barraese  battery  fired  upon  the  rrogerpine  steamer  u 
she  awaited  an  answer  to  a  flag  of  truce.  The  steamer's  ptiii* 
fioou  destroyed  tho  battery  ;  and  General  Godwin,  as  he  lay  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Rangoon  river,  saw  himself  free  to  act  upon 
Lord  Dalhousie's  sealed  instructions.  On  the  6th  of  April  a  p«rt 
of  his  force,  some  fourteen  hundred  strong,  under  Colonel  Beig* 
nolds,  was  Iwme  in  five  war-steamers  from  Maulmain  across  tho 
woodgirt  Salwin,  to  attack  the  well-manned  defences  of  Martabiifl. 
By  seven  in  the  morning  the  troops  were  all  landed  under  corer 
of  a  smart  fire  from  the  Proserjnnr  and  tho  liatUer.  An  hoW 
later  tho  pagodas  crowning  the  wooded  heights  beyond  the  toffo 
were  held  by  Rcignolds's  victorious  infantry.  Our  whole  loffl 
amounted  only  to  seven  British  soldiers,  three  Madras  Sepoys,  and 
one  sailor  wounded.  Leaving  a  native  regiment  to  gvriioa 
llartahan.  General  Godwin  reshipped  the  rest  of  his  troops,  *nd 
on  tho  8th  of  April  the  whole  armament  was  drawn  up  at  the 
appointed  nieeting.placo,  ready  for  action  against  Kangoon.* 

It  was  nn  armament  the  sight  whereof  might  well  havedaunt^^ 
a  more  powerful  foe.  Tliu  hind-force,  indeed,  was  weaker  tbia 
that  which  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  had  led  iu  triumph  to  YandftbO ; 
for  it  amounted  only  to  ri.SOO  men  with  a  battery  of  rixtw* 
guns.  But  the  6eet  with  which  Admiral  Austen  was  to  help  ^^ 
comradeft  on  shore  surpassed  in  numlwrs  and  equipment  any  wW*^ 
had  yet  been  seen  in  £ast.Itidian  waters.  Of  the  nineteen  iw*" 
of-war,  frigates,  steamers,  and  gunboats,  six  belonged  to  tb* 
Royal,  and  six  to  the  Indian  Navy,  besides  seven  small  steaiQCi* 
of  the  Bengal  Marine.  They  carried  among  them  a  total  of  Iw 
guns,  served  by  2,270  sailors  and  marines.  A  way  for  the  fl<*' 
had  already  been  opened  on  the  i^ith  by  Commodore  Lambert,  «!»**• 
with  the  help  of  a  wing  of  the  Ifcfth  Itoyal  Iriali,  destroyed  a  fp* 
fitockades  below  Rangoon  which  might  else  have  hindered  tt* 
advaupG  of  the  main  force.  On  the  10th  the  whole  array  of  w**'" 
ships  and  trannportti  began  ci-owding  up  the  Rangoon  river,  itfi^ 
&  broad  mouth  of  the  mighty  Irawaili,  which,  rising  in  tho  Pstkoi 
*  Laarie;  AraoM  ;  Trotter. 
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Hillst  flows  tbroDgh  many  mouths  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Next 
morning  they  steamed  or  sailed  onwards  nearly  abreast  of  the 
■tockade  which  guarded  Dalla  and  the  old  town  of  Rangoon. 

Ai)  the  leading  vessels  of  the  Indian  sqnadron  took  np  their 
places  a  brisk  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  both  aides  of  the 
river.  It  was  promptly  returned  with  mnrderous  salvos  of  shot 
■nd  shell.  Erelong  the  Fox  was  hurling  her  well-delivered  broad- 
sides agninst  either  shore.  A  lucky  shot  from  Campbell's  steamer, 
the  SetostrUj  blewnp  the  magazine  of  the  chief  stockade  at  King's 
Wharf.  Before  eleven  the  enemy  had  almost  ceaacd  to  fire.  Soon 
after  noon  a  party  of  eeanieo,  marines,  and  Boyal  Irish,  landed 
on  the  Daiia  side,  stormed  three  stockades  in  quick  succession, 
white  the  gnns  of  the  Rattler  and  the  Tenauerim  were  busied  in 
silencing  three  more.  About  the  same  time  the  Serpent  and  tho 
P/*/f</»?MoH  were  steaming  np  to  Kemmendine  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
Burmese  war  boats  and  prevent  fire-rafta  from  coming  down  below. 
Towards  evening  another  magazine  was  blown  up  and  two  more 
fttockades  destroyed  by  the  shells  of  the  Bombay  squadron. 
Thenceforth  not  a  gun  was  6red  that  night  from  either  sliore. 
The  blaze  of  the  captured  stockades  lighted  up  the  darkness  and 
revealed  the  damage  ali'eady  done  to  a  brave  but  overmatched  foe.* 

This  happened  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  11th  of  April.  At  four 
next  mornings  by  the  light  of  the  burning  stockades,  began  the 
process  of  disembarking  the  troops  destined  to  attack  and  carry 
the  great  fortified  Pagcxla  of  Rangoon.  So<m  after  seven  General 
Godwin  led  tho  advance  in  a  noHhorly  direction.  He  had  hardly 
gone  a  mile  inland  when  the  enemy's  RkirmishorB  opened  Hre 
from  a  wood  in  his  front,  and  ruundshot  began  dropping  near  him 
from  the  rising  ground  to  the  right  of  the  wood.  "  This,"  wrote 
the  General,  "was  a  new  mode  of  fighting  with  the  Burmese." 
Jt  was  clear  that  they  bad  somehow  learned  to  throw  out 
skirmishers  and  to  leave  the  shelter  uf  their  stockades.  And  it 
soon  became  as  clear  that  they  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ground  and  to  make  good  use  of  their  heavy  gaus.  In  reply  to 
theirchallcngo  a  few  of  our  heavier  guns  opened  lire  at  800_)ards 
from  the  Burmese  entrenchment  known  as  the  White  House 
stockade  of  the  former  war.  For  nn  hour  or  more  the  fight 
raged.  It  was  nearly  eleven  before  tho  Burroan  gunners  gave 
way.     Meanwhile  the  heat  was  telling  more  and  more  cruelly  on 

*  Ltario;  Low;  Arnold,  ^he stockodn were bailt  of  Uak-pilea, backed  bjmiDjr 
fort  of  roliJ  enrth.  Along  »  scurpitl  bank  an  Um  uutside  ran  a  row  ol  bamboo  itakea 
•barpcnad  to  s,  point. 
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t^e  Briiisli  solfliors,  'whose  uniform  offered  a  tempting  mftrkftiite 
to  hostile  skirmishers  and  a  blazing  aun.  Bnt  the  bngles  sound. 
ing  the  advance  gave  new  hcatt  to  the  weakest  and  most  8IIffe^ 
ing.  A  storming  party  of  the  olst  Foot  and  the  Madras  Sappers 
sprang  forward  nnder  a  galling  mnsketry-fire.  Major  FriiBr 
of  the  Bengal  Engineers  -was  the  first  to  plant  his  ladder  ud 
to  reach  the  top  of  the  stockade,  unhurt  by  the  bullets  which 
rained  around  him.  Others  speedily  followed  his  example,  u^ 
in  a  few  minutes  the  enemy  ^vere  streaming  in  headlong  flight  out 
of  the  captured  stronghold. 

It  was  not  yet  noon,  hut  his  men  were  so  oxhansted  that  God- 
win made  up  his  mind  to  bait  for  that  day.  The  snn  had  proved 
almost  as  deadly  as  the  Burmese  marksmen  and  gunners.  Tvo 
oflScera  and  several  men  it  slew  outright,  while  many  more 
wore  utterly  disabled  by  it«  fierce  beams.  During  the  rwt  o( 
that  day,  and  once  even  in  the  night,  our  weary  soldient  wen 
teased  with  a  harmless  Hre  of  musketry  from  the  nctghboaricg 
woods.  Meanwhile  the  fleet  had  not  been  idle.  After  luutiog 
the  troops  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Commodore  Lynch  of  ti« 
Company's  ser^'ice,  fijllowed  by  the  "Sesostn'tt^  Moozuftr,  v^ 
Zenobia,  took  his  own  ship,  the  Faroze,  abreast  of  the  upper  stock* 
adeSf  which  were  presently  carried  and  burnt  by  parties  of  KUtfs 
and  marines.  For  eome  hours  the  squadron  kept  on  shelling  t^' 
great  Shwe  Dagiin  Pagoda,  which  rose  terrace  abovo  terrawto* 
height  of  800  feet  from  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking  Rangoon. 
Towards  evening  the  Ferorc  and  the  MoozuJ'cr  steamed  np  the  riwr 
to  help  the  Vhlegethoti  and  the  Serpent  in  attacking  the  Kemmen- 
dine  stockade.  Next  morning  a  party  from  the  men-nf-wir 
landed  and  burned  the  works  which  the  enemy  had  meanwLil* 
abandoned.  During  that  night,  as  on  the  night  before,  tbt 
defences  of  the  Dagun  Pagoda  were  battered  by  a  storm  of  iikell> 
and  red-hot  shot,  the  damaging  effects  of  which  became  visible*'^ 
the  watchers  in  Godwin's  camp.* 

During  the  13th,  General  Godwin  stood  fast  by  the  ^Vhilfl 
House  stockade,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  fresh  guns  and  ator* 
from  the  fleet.  At  daybreak  on  the  14th,  his  troops  were  w 
ready  for  a  forward  move.  Having  learned  that  the  enemy**' 
pectcd  him  to  attack  the  southern  face  of  the  great  Pagodat  ki 
resolved  to  baulk  them  by  marching  against  its  eastern  or  weak*'** 
side.  After  making  its  way  through  thick  jungle  for  abont  » 
mile,  and  driving  the  enemy's  skirmishers  before  it,  the  Britid 
•  lAorie  ;  Low  :  Troltcr. 
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run  At  length  emerged  in  sight  of  the  tall  tapering  dome  of  the 
great  Buddhist  bhrine.  Under  a  heavj-  fire  of  wall-pieces  and 
cannon,  retaraed  by  two  of  Montgomery's  field-piecest  tho  troops 
marched  on  paat  the  stockaded  town,  and  halted  behind  some 
rising  gTonnd  that  lay  between  them  and  the  point  of  attack. 
The  rest  of  MontgoraeryV  gnna  played  npon  a  woud  filled  with 
skirmishers  on  the  Britinh  right. 

It  was  nearly  ten  before  the  heavy  howitzers  of  the  naval  bri- 
gade took  their  place  in  Godwin's  lino.  For  more  than  an  hour 
the  thunder  of  hostile  gana  disturbed  the  air.  Our  soldiers, 
crowded  in  their  narrow  halting-plocc,  began  to  fall  fast  nnder 
the  Burmese  6rCf  when  Captain  Latter,  seeing  the  gap  which  uur 
heavy  guna  had  made  in  the  defences  of  the  Pagoda,  besought  the 
General  to  let  him  lend  the  storming  party  at  once  to  the  attack. 
Under  his  guidance,  a  wing  of  thebOth  Koob,  two  companies  of 
Boyal  Irish,  and  two  of  the  4r»th  Bengal  Sepoys,  the  whole  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Coote,  stepped  out  in  excellent  order  across 
tho  800  yards  that  still  lay  between  them  and  success.  As  they 
Tiwired  the  hill  whereon  stooil  the  great  temple-fortress  sacred  to 
Gantama,  tho  Rtormers  weie  harried  by  a  hot  (ire  of  musketry 
and  jingals*  from  tho  Burmese  crowded  along  the  works  wHich 
climbed,  tier  above  tier,  up  the  hill-fcide.  Three  terraces,  each 
armed  with  cannon  and  strengthened  by  ramparts  of  mud  and 
brick,  seemed  to  defy  the  boldest  assailants.  Hat  up  tho  terraces 
ran  broad  tliglit-s  of  steps  between  which  and  the  stormers  lay,  at 
one  point,  nothing  but  a  broken  gate.  Not  far  behind  tliem  tho 
main  body  was  already  marching  np  in  support.  With  one  swift 
rush  and  a  ringing  cheer,  Cooto's  stormers  were  up  tho  steps  and 
forcing  their  eager  way  from  terrace  to  terrace  before  the  iimazed 
defenders  could  offer  them  any  serious  hindrance.  In  a  minute 
after  the  first  rash,  the  great  Pagoda  was  safe  in  British  handSr 
while  the  "Immortals'*  who  formed  tho  pick  of  tho  Burmese 
Army  were  streaming  in  hot  flight  through  tho  southern  and 
western  gates,  only  to  encounter  a  merciless  hiiil  of  shot  from  the 
British  men-of-war. 

With  tho  fall  of  ita  chief  stronghold,  all  Kangoon,  with  its  miles 
of  stockades  and  heaps  of  warlike  stores,  passed  into  our  hands. 
Oar  whole  loss  by  land  from  the  llth  to  the  14th  April  amounted 
only  to  17  slain  and  130  wounded,  the  brunt  of  which  fell  upon 
tho  Boyal  Irish  and  the  SOth   Foot.     Coote  himself  was  badly 

*  Tbtn  jingKlf,  or  w&U-pieccH,  fired  alt  kinilii  of  miiailea ;  bit«  of  cituo,  ll(nU, 
tep  «f  IrokcD  metal,  botU«t  of  Diili,  and  boxes  of  buomcred  bulleta  — f  Amotd). 
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vonnded,  And  bj  his  side  fell  Lieutenant  Donm  stricken  to  death. 
On  board  tlie  fleet  during  the  same  period  not  more  than  twenty- 
nine  were  wounded  and  one  killed.  Bat  the  official  retnrns  were 
silent  as  to  the  nnmber  of  lives  lost  or  imperilled  by  cholera  on 
the  river,  by  the  fierce  sun  beating  on  the  leathern  shakos  and 
thick  woollen  coats  of  the  troops,  or  by  the  accidents  which 
doomed  them  to  pass  two  whole  days  running  in  the  open  air 
without  tents  or  bedding,  on  ground  as  damp  by  night  as  it  was 
parched  by  day.* 

Of  the  Bai*mese  loss,  on  the  other  hand,  no  snre  reckoning  was 
ever  made.  Some  200  dead  were  found  on  the  field,  but  many 
more  were  carried  away  by  their  retreating  conntrymen.  Many 
a  Burman  gunner  had  been  blown  to  pieces  by  the  shells  from  the 
fleet  The  captured  guns,  of  all  sizes  and  patterns,  in  braes  and 
iron,  amounted  to  92,  besides  82  jingals,  many  hundreds  of  old 
flint  muskets,  and  large  stores  of  powder,  shot  and  shell.  In 
spito  of  their  losses,  the  Burmese,  ^nth  an  army  of  20,000  and 
the  wet  season  before  them,  had  710  mind  as  yet  to  give  np  the 
struggle.  Sheltered  in  their  native  woods,  and  free  to  move  along 
their  numerous  rivers,  they  might  still  hope  to  lirave  the  attacks, 
or  tire  out  the  patience  of  a  foe  weak  in  mere  nnmbers,  and  un- 
seasoned to  the  dangers  of  a  tropical  climate.  An  offer  to  treat 
indcod  was  made  by  the  fugitive  Governor  of  Rangoon^  but  his 
message  took  the  form  of  a  command  to  the  British  General,  to 
"  retreat  while  he  could."  At  the  same  time,  the  Court  of  Ava 
was  proclaiming  a  graduated  scale  of  rewards  for  the  head  of 
every  invader,  white  or  black.  Martaban  itself  was  furiously 
attacked  by  a  largo  body  of  Burmese  on  the  night  following  the 
capture  of  Rangoon.  Happily  the  garrison  stood  betimes  to  their 
arms;  but  it  took  them  four  hours  of  hard  fighting  to  drive  off 
their  bold  assailants.  On  May  2G,  another  attempt  to  surprise 
and  capture  the  same  post  resulted  in  a  failure  yet  moi-e  complete  ; 
the  l^fadras  Sepoys,  aided  by  three  cutters  from  the  Ferute,  chasing 
the  enemy  for  miles  with  heavy  slaughter. 

A  week  earlier,  on  May  19,  800  of  Godwin's  troops,  nnder 
Major  Errington,  disembarked  at  Bassein,  150  miles  west  of  Ran- 
goon, from  the  steamei's  which  Commodore  Lambert  had  safely 
piloted  up  60  miles  of  a  river  hardly  known  to  our  seamen, 
although  it  happened  to  be  a  main  outlet  of  the  Iraw^i  itself. 
Five  thousand  Burmans  held  the  defences  of  Bassoin,  which  con- 
siated  of  a  long  stockade,  armed  with  thirty  g^s,  and  flanked  on 
*  Laurit:  Trotter. 
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ite  left  by  a  strong  mud  fort,  also  powerfully  armed.  A  great 
^Idcn  pagoda  formed  tlie  heart  of  the  defences  and  the  main 
point  of  attack.  In  fifty  minnt«s  after  the  advance,  Errinfljton'a 
Boldiera  Und  stormed  the  whole  line  of  works  and  driven  tho 
enemy  before  them  with  heavy  loss.  That  of  the  victors  amounted 
only  to  two  killed  and  twenty-nine  wonnded.  Meanwhile,  Captain 
Campbell,  with  a  body  of  his  sailors,  attacked  and  carried  a  sii- 
gnn  stockade  on  the  right  bank.  By  that  evening,  fifty-fonr  gana 
and  thirty-two  jingals  had  fallen  into  our  hands,  along  with  a 
fortified  town  which  threatened  Arakan  and  commanded  tho  im- 
mly  province  of  Pegn.* 

With  the  captnrc  of  Basaein,  the  whole  of  the  seaboard  from 
Sandoway  to  Klaolmain  passed  out  of  Durmeso  hands.  One-half 
at  least  of  Pegu  was  virtually  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Golden  Foot.  The  Peguers  for  their  part  accepted  the  change  of 
masters  with  an  eagernesH  sharpened  by  momories  of  past  misrule, 
of  bitter  wrongs  endured  at  the  hands  of  a  domineering  though 
kindred  race.  They  were  ready  not  only  to  trade  with  the  con- 
querors of  Rangoon  and  Bussoin,  hut  to  help  them  in  driving  the 
Isst  of  King  Tharawadi's  soldiers  out  of  a  province  which  a  hun- 
dred years  before  had  held  all  Barmah  under  its  sway.f 

On  Jane  3,  a  small  party  of  infantry,  sap]>er8,  seamen,  and 
marines,  embarked  from  Rangoon  on  board  tho  l^hle^ethont  and 
half  a  doxen  ship's  boats,  under  Captain  Tarleton,  to  aid  their 
new  allies  in  capturing  tho  town  of  Pegu,  which  lay  about  seventy- 
five  miles  north-eastward  of  Rangoon.  At  every  village  on  their 
way  up  stream,  our  men  were  greeted  with  loud  cheers ;  and  at 
one  place  a  body  of  armed  Peguers,  fresh  from  defeating  a  Burman 
detachment,  were  found  waiting  to  act  in  concert  with  their  British 
friends.  Next  day,  Cotton's  infantrj',  landing  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  shallow  stream  up  which  they  had  been  rowed,  marched  in- 
land under  a  blazing  sun,  over  broad  rice-fields  dotted  with  woods 
and  dwellings  that  clustered  around  a  tall  pagoda  held  by  a  large 
body  of  Burmese.  As  he  halted  his  men  for  rest  and  refreshment, 
the  enemy  advanced  to  the  attack.  But  his  own  300  made  little 
of  the  odds  against  them.  The  nseatlauta  fled  like  hares,  and 
Cotton  soon  found  himself  master  of  the  pagoda  without  losing  a 

*  Trotter;  Low;  Arnold, 
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man.  Karlier  in  the  day.  Captain  Tarlcton  had  lost  one  seaman 
Blain  and  three  wounded  in  repelling  a  sndden  attack  ni^on  his 
boat*.  But  tho  captors  of  Pegn  could  not  be  Bpared  to  garrison 
the  post  BO  easily  won.  After  emptying  the  granaries^  destroying- 
the  defences,  arming  the  Peguers,  and  carrying  off  a  few  of  the 
captured  guns,  Major  Cotton  retraced  hia  steps  to  Rangoon.* 

The  rest  of  Juno  passed  quietly  enough  save  for  tho  seamen  of 
the  Vrmerinne^  which,  with  the  lielp  oF  two  boats'  crews  from  the 
Fqx^  threaded  its  way  up  tho  Irawadi  within  thirty  miles  of  Pr6m, 
seizing  eighty  largo  boatloads  of  tho  enemy's  grain,  and  deetroy- 
ing  a  strong  Burmese  stockade  on  i(s  way  down.  In  Rangoon 
itself  the  sickness  among  our  troops  was  gradually  declining;  tho 
boat  was  moderate  as  compared  with  Calcutta ;  and  the  men  were 
in  good  heart,  thankful  for  tho  fiholter  of  the  hnts  which  Ual- 
honsie's  forecast  had  provided  for  them  against  the  monsoon 
rains.  A  great  change  for  the  better  lind  already  come  over  the 
old  trading  capital  of  Burma.  A  new  town  had  sprang  up  afi  if 
bj  magic  amidst  the  ruins  left  by  our  shot  and  shelL  The 
country  people  flocked  in  by  thousands  to  l>ask  in  the  free  sun- 
shine of  British  rule.  On  the  broad  river  floated  a  crowd  of 
foreign  shipping,  whoso  masters  had  no  longer  to  fear  the  exaction 
of  ruinous  Sues  on  pain  of  languishing  in  a  Burmese  prison. 
Peace,  plenty,  free  trade,  guarded  by  just  and  equal  laws,  marked 
the  flrst  days  of  that  new  rule,  whose  exteusion  over  Pegu  was 
desired  as  earnestly  by  the  Peguors  themKclves  as  by  tho  bulk  of 
English  politiciaus.t 

It  was  now  the  height  of  tho  rainy  season,  when  stoam  pow«r 
might  be  turned  to  good  account  in  scouring  the  many  waterways 
that  led  into  the  heart  of  Burma.  On  the  6th  of  July  the  dash- 
ing Captain  Tarleton  BtArtcd  in  comnmud  of  five  steamers  on  a 
scouting  voyage  up  the  Irawadi.  In  three  days  he  pushed  his 
way  through  channels  dry  in  the  liot  season  up  to  Prdm,  which 
ho  found  empty  of  armed  men,  but  fairly  furnished  with  guns. 
His  sailors,  aided  by  the  townspeople,  carried  off  four  and  sank 
nineteen  of  the  guns,  besides  destroying  a  quantity  of  warlike 
uteres.  The  same  afternoon  Tai'lcton  himself  in  the  M.edu$ak 
steamed  ten  miles  above  Prdm.  Four  days  moro  of  easy  steaming 
would  have  brought  him  to  Ava.  But  he  had  already  fulfilled 
his  ordei-s,  and  ho  knew  that  a  large  Bnrman  army  was  strongly 
posted  in  his  rear  on  the  heights  commanding  the  river  at 
Akauk-taung.  So  on  the  10th  he  started  homewards,  in  time  to 
*  Laurie.  t  Lanriu ;  Arnold  ;  TroUer. 
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catch  tho  tail  of  fiandula'a  force  on  its  T\-nj  acrofis  tHo  Irawiicli, 
And  to  pounce  q[)Oii  thu  gonoral's  statv-bargef  ten  war-boati»,  a  few 
^mrt,  and  heaps  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  abnndoned  heights 
of  Akaak-taung  were  afterwards  occupied  b}*  the  P/t(/o'«  seamen, 
TV  lie  demolifthed  tho  worku  and  destroyed  or  brought  away  twenty- 
eight  guHH  of  various  calibre. 

During  the  next  few  woeka  tho  war  flagged.  While  British 
steamers  roamcdup  and  down  butween  Rangoon  and  Pr(5ra,  Bandala 
coDtented  himself  with  a  few  raids  on  villages  lying  for  tho 
moment  open  to  attack.  Bodies  of  freobootoi*s  roved  about  tho 
country,  doing  more  harm  to  their  owu  people  than  to  ours. 
2icvcr  backward  in  doing  thoroughly  tho  work  he  bad  once  taken 
in  hand,  Lord  Dalhousie  himself  came  over  to  Rangoon,  to  seo 
with  his  own  eyes  how  things  went  on,  and  to  take  counsel  with 
bis  commanders  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  found  the 
troops  healthy,  well  fed,  and  well  huused,  but  impatient  of  the 
long  halt  which  General  Godwin  had  decreed,  with  the  Govemor- 
GeneraVs  full  consent.  Returning  shortly  to  Calcutta,  he  hurried 
on  the  mastering  of  the  fiTsh  troops  which  Bengal  and  Madi*afl 
were  to  furnish  for  the  final  conquciit  of  Pegu. 

To  him,  indeed,  this  seemed  the  only  possible  solution  of  a  most 
perplexing  problem.  From  the  tirst  he  had  declared  that  "  cou- 
qnest  in  Burma  would  be  a  calamity  second  only  to  the  calamity 
of  war.'*  To  that  opinion  he  still  adhered  in  the  letter  which 
uked  tho  sanction  of  the  India  Haiise  to  hin  measures  for  com* 
pleting  the  conqnest  of  Pegn.  From  the  issue  thus  enforced  by 
the  need  of  choosing  the  least  of  the  evils  that  lay  before  him  he 
"coald  discover  no  escape."  In  no  other  way  than  this  could  ho 
hope  to  **  secure  the  establishment  of  our  superiority  now,  and 
its  maintenance  in  peace  hei*caftcr.**  And  it  was  much  in  favour 
of  such  a  course  that  tho  people  of  Pegu  wished  For  nothing 
better  than  the  transfer  of  their  country  from  Burmese  to  British 
rule,  while  tho  advantages,  political  and  commercial,  of  such  a 
transfer  would  speedily  outweigh  tho  evils  incident  to  every 
extension  of  the  Company's  frontiers.  In  no  other  way,  more- 
over, could  the  friendly  people  of  I*ega  l>o  ensuitd  against  tho 
renewal  of  those  deeds  of  savage  vengeance  which  the  Burman 
Government  had  wrought  upon  them  for  the  goodwill  shown  to 
Camplwirs  army  in  the  tirst  Burmese  War. 

The  reply  from  tho  Secret  Committee  left  Dalhousie  nothing  to 
deflire.     Extension  of  territory  was  not  in  iUelf  a  desirable  thing, 

d  they  agreed  with  their  Governor-General  that  the  possession 
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oven  of  Buch  b  province  as  Pegu  must  bo  looked  upon  "  rather  in 
the  light  of  a  choice  of  evils  than  a  positive  and  unmixed  good." 
Bat  tbej*  agreed  still  morcdeciiiedly  with  all  Dalhousio's  arguments 
in  favour  of  a  course  iK'hich  tended  not  more  to  oar  own  good  than 
to  the  good  of  the  people  whose  country  was  to  bo  annexed.  "  It 
may  be  doubted,  indeed  *' — they  wroto — "whether  the  i-elationa 
even  now  establibhed  between  you  and  that  people  have  not  already 
impofted  upon  you  the  obligation  of  protecting  them."  And  so 
they  empowered  the  Goveraor-General  to  consider  the  annexation 
of  Pegu  ns  '*  the  just  and  necessary  reBult  of  the  war  he  had  been 
driven  to  wnge  against  the  Biirman  empire."* 

The  beginning  of  September  found  Rangoon  astir  with  prepara- 
tions for  the  final  advance  to  Pioni.  Day  after  day  steamers  and 
sailing  ships  from  Atadras  and  Calcutta  landed  more  men,  guns, 
and  fitoree  at  Rangoon.  By  the  27th  the  last  steamer  of  Admiral 
Austen's  fleet  boro  off  the  last  detachment  of  the  force  which 
Godwin  himself  accompanied  up  the  river.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  9th  of  October,  the  Hotilla  came  close  up  to  the  town  of  Prom, 
and  the  landing  of  the  troops  at  unce  began.  Next  momiug  the 
whole  column,  about  2,300  strong,  marched  into  the  town  straight 
up  to  the  great  pagoda  without  Bring  a  shot ;  for  the  Burmese 
garrison  had  discreetly  fallen  beck  upon  the  main  army,  which 
lay  strongly  stockaded  in  the  jungle  some  ten  miles  east  of  Prom. 
In  that  city,  begirt  with  miles  of  swamp  and  rank  jungle,  the  troops 
were  destined  to  remain,  Buffering  not  a  little  from  sickness  and 
night  attacks,  while  General  Godwin  returned  to  Rangoon  to  bring 
on  the  remainder  of  his  army,  and  to  plan  fresh  movements  in 
the  direction  of  Pegn,  which  had  once  more  been  occupied  by  a 
Bormnn  gnrrifion.f 

Dnring  the  rest  of  October  not  much  was  done  on  either  side. 
The  death  of  Admiral  Austen  ti-ansfcrred  the  naval  command  to 
the  younger  and  more  active  hands  of  Commodore  Lambert.  A 
Burman  attack  on  Uen/^da,  near  the  junction  of  the  BasRein  and 
Rangoon  rivers,  was  bravely  i-epnlsed  by  Captain  Bccher  and  a 
company  of  Bengal  Sepoys.  Later  in  the  month  Bandula  him- 
self, being  ordered  back  in  disgrace  to  Ava,  preferred  the  safer 
altemativo  of  Burrondering  himself  into  British  hands.  Karly  in 
November,  whilst  Godwin  himself  was  returning  with  a  fresh 
brigade  of  troops  to  Prom,  a  party  of  seamen  under  Captain  Loch 
landed  at  Akauk-taung,  and  with  a  bold  rush  carried  off  six  guns 
from  the  heights,  which  the  enemy  had  once  more  begun  to  fortify. 
*  BDrmese  Blue-bcok.  f  Liurie. 
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On  the  TOtb  of  tliD  same  month  four  small  steamers  and  a  few 
boats  laden  with  troops  started  from  Rangoon  on  a  vojage  np  the 
Siiang  river  to  Pcgn.  On  the  'ilst  the  troops,  nnmbering  in  all  a 
thousand  and  tifty,  nnder  Brigadier  McNeill,  were  landed  in  a 
thick  fog  without  a  shot  from  the  enemy.  The  energetic  Godwin 
accompanied  them  on  their  march  throngb  dense  jungle  up  to 
the  old  bush-covered  ramparts,  whose  defenders  greeted  them  with 
a  sharp  fire  of  jingals  and  musketry.  For  two  bonrs  the  column 
plodded  through  high  grass  along  the  broad  moat  that  guarded 
the  minon«  walls  of  Pegu,  until  they  found  a  gap  through  which 
brave  men  might  win  their  way.  A  storming  party  of  Bengal 
and  Madras  Fusiliers  plunged  across  the  muddy  moat,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  enemy,  quailing  before  our  levelled  bayonets,  wore  in 
fnll  flight  towards  the  chief  pagoda.  Aided  by  the  tire  from  our 
flotilla,  McNeill's  soldiers  held  their  way  onwards,  and  erelong 
the  stormera  under  Major  Hill  forced  their  way  throngh  hostile 
bullets  into  the  pagoda  itself.  In  a  moment  the  enemy  were  flying 
from  their  last  stronghold.  By  one  o'clock  Pegu  had  fallen  for 
the  1a«t  time  into  British  hands,  after  many  honrs  of  exhausting 
toil  through  steaming  jungle,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-fom*  only  killed 
or  hurt.     The  brigadier  himself  was  struck  down  by  the  sun.* 

Leaving  some  4o0  men  with  two  howitzers  to  hold  the  captured 
city  nnder  Major  Hill,  the  i*est  of  the  force  returned  to  Rangoon, 
They  were  hardly  out  of  sight  when  the  enemy  began  to  annoy 
the  small  garrison  with  a  series  of  attacks,  which  thinned  its 
numbers  and  drove  Major  Hill  to  send  off  urgent  messages  for 
aid.  Night  after  night,  from  the  5th  to  the  13th  of  December, 
thonsands  of  Burmans  swarmed  up  to  the  entrenchments  with 
amazing  boldness,  in  spite  of  the  punishment  they  were  sure  to 
receive.  A  relieving  force,  despatched  on  the  lOth  from  Rangoon, 
waa  beaten  back  with  heavy  loss.  On  the  14th  a  larger  body, 
nearly  two  thousand  strong,  inclndiiig  three  hundred  of  Arm- 
strong's Sikhs,  marched  up  nnder  Godwin  himself  to  the  old 
ramparts,  once  more  alive  with  armed  men,  whose  courage  failed 
thorn  as  our  troops  pressed  forward.  At  length  the  pagoda  came 
in  sight,  and  all  eyes  strained  to  sen  if  it  were  still  held  by  a 
British  garrison.  Erelong  the  white  faces  of  our  countrymen 
and  the  sound  of  their  welcoming  cheer  dispelled  all  uneasineBS 
on  that  ncoro.  Placed  Ijetween  two  tires,  the  enemy  fled  with  all 
speed  to  their  last  defences,  ont  of  which  they  were  finally  driven 
by  a  dashing  onset  of  Armstrong's  Sikhs. 
•  Liaric ;  Trotter ;  Iodoi. 
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After  rescuing  HiU's  littlo  garrison,  Godwin  proceodod  to  ele*r 
tKo  sarrouuding  rountry  uf  tlie  foe.  Bat  tbo  Barmese  had  no 
stomach  for  farther  fighting,  and  Godwin's  cantion  baffled  thetr 
attempts  at  an  amhu8cad».  In  a  fow  days  they  liad  fled  bejond 
reach  of  his  Kam^rh  Horse  as  far  ^a  Shwi'gyin,  and  GodviUf 
finding  his  owu  Buppltes  ran  shorty  tnmod  back  on  the  ^Ist  tr 
Pogn.  A  few  days  later  he  led  tbo  bnlk  of  his  force  down  to 
Rangoon,  leaving  the  Pegu  garrison  strengthened  tip  to  seven 
hundred  men.* 

Ho  had  already  been  made  aware  of  liord  Dalhonsio's  parpon 
touching   the   futnre   of   the   Pegu   province.     On    the   20th  of 
Dcdtmbor   the  searaE^n  on   the  river,  on   the  21st   the  troops  in 
Rangoon,  heard  the  reading  of  the  proclamation  which  declared 
that  province  a  part   of  the   empire  rnled   by    the    East   IrnJia 
Company.     The   Peguers  were  bidden  thankfully  to  accept  lite 
yoke  of  a  master  at  once  strong,  just,  and  mercifol ;  the  lft«t  of 
the   Barman  troops  were   to  be  driven  out  of  the  new  domintoo; 
then,  if  the  Barmese  refrained  from  further  6ghting,  the  Gova»- 
ment  of    India    would   do    the   same.     Captain  Arthur  PhiTre. 
already  famed  for  his  success  as  a  civil  officer  in  Arakan,  wa« 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Pegu,  while  the  district  of  MartiUn 
was  made  over  to  Colonel  Bogle,  Commiesionor  of  TeQBSwnini. 
Among  the  advantages  ensured  by  a  measure  which  Eati(»fiedftlil^0 
the  hopes  of  the  Peguers  and  the  views  of  all  moderate  stattsDCC 
in  India  and  England,  were  the  tilling  up  of  the  British  seabuAnl 
between   Arakan  and  Maulmain,  and  the  opening  out  to  Foroign 
trade  of  the  great   river  whose   upper  waters  alone  remained  in 
Burmese   hands.     The  country  thas  wrested  from  barbarian  role 
mensared  two  hnndred  milen  in  length,  by  nearly  as  manv  brawl ; 
a  country  blest  with  a  fruitful,   well>watered  soil,   rich  alike  in 
teak  forests  and  rice<fields,  and  peopled  by  half  a  million  hereditsrr 
foes  to  the  kindred  race  with  which  they  had  so  often  striven  for 
the  mastery,  t 

Vor  fiomo  months  yet,  however,  the  warlingerod  on.  Tbo  King 
of  Ava  .still  refused  to  accept  the  verdict  of  accomplished  fwte- 
Here  and  there  one  of  his  officers,  or  some  bold  robiier-ohief,  still 
deBed  our  troops  from  his  stockaded  stronghold  in  the  beirt  of 
the  woods.  During  the  first  wecka  of  1853  one  British  colamn 
under  Gencml  Steel  was  employed  in  chasing  the  Burmese  ?«■> 
Martabau  northwards  to  Tonghu,  over  two  hundred  miles  of  pA^ 
less  forest,  varied  by  heavy  fiwamps  and  broad  rivere,  through  »W 
*  Laurie  ;  Tro(t«r,  f  Barmne  Bloc-book. 
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which  ita  advance  was  hindered  by  a  long  train  of  baggage-carte 
fBnd  heavy  gnus.  On  the  western  side  of  Pegu  a  handful  of  sea- 
men and  Pegaers,  led  by  Rennie  and  Kytehe,  made  some  daring 
I  and  auccesaf ul  onslanghtu  on  large  bodies  of  Hnmicse  strongly 
I  posted  about  the  Bassctn  river.  Far  less  fortnnate  was  the  issue 
'  of  an  expedition  led  by  Captain  Loch  against  Myabtun,  a  bold 
robber-chief,  who,  with  sevei-al  thoueand  followers,  had  taken  his 
I  stand  in  the  heart  of  the  jungles  bettveen  Udnabji'i  and  Henz^da. 
I A  brave  but  reckless  sailor,  Loch  pnshed  forward  into  the  jungle 
from  Ddnabyn,  only  to  find  liimself  caught  in  a  formidable  ambush, 
oat  of  which  no  way  of  escape  wus  open  save  Uxat  by  which  ho  had 
come.  Ui.9  little  force  of  eailurs  and  Sepoys  had  to  struggle  back 
ito  the  riverside  under  a  constant  fire  from  a  foe  emboldened  by 
Ibucccss.  Two  small  gnoB,  abandoned  on  the  way,  and  a  loss  of 
|«igbty-eigbt  officers  and  men,  including  their  commander  mortally 
'■wounded,  was  the  jtrice  paid  for  the  rash  advance  through  unex- 
plored jungle  against  an  enemy  of  unknown  strength.* 
I  The  bravo  Burman  chief,  however,  was  not  destined  to  defy 
loor  arms  much  longer.  On  the  18th  of  February,  1853,  Sir  John 
^Cheape,  the  erewhile  engineer  of  Multau,  set  oat  with  eight  ban- 
drod  men  and  a  few  guns  and  rocket-tnlws  from  Pnim  to  drive 
the  lion  out  of  his  forest  lair.  At  Uiinabju,  on  the  Gth  of  March, 
iliia  force  was  strengthened  by  about  five  hundred  men  and  two 
mortars  sent  from  Rangoon.  Cholera,  short  sapplies,  and  the 
'ignorance  or  the  treacherj-  of  hift  gnidpH  delayed  for  some  ten  days 
his  final  advance.  Meanwhile  Rennio  with  bis  Blue* jackets,  and 
Fytche  with  his  Pegners,  were  hurrying  up  to  share  in  the  coming 
ifttrife.  At  last,  on  the  l"th  of  March,  Cheape's  soldiers  began 
creeping  cantiously  forward  through  a  pathless  jungle,  whei-e 
poisonous  airs,  heavy  night  misU,  and  a  hot  sun  conspired  with 
alt  the  devices  of  Burman  cunning  to  try  tlieir  mettle  and  to 
hinder  their  progress.  Barriers  of  felled  trees  and  breastworks 
manned  by  sharpshooters  continually  blocked  the  way  ;  while 
cholera  and  dysentery  wrought  deadlier  barm  than  Burman  bullets. 
In  two  days,  however,  the  force  had  crept  inch  by  inch  up  to  the 
innermost  liue  of  Myahtun's  defences.  A  day's  bard  fighting  still 
lay  before  it,  but  the  evening  of  the  Il^th  of  March  saw  Myahtiin 
flying  from  his  captured  stronghold  at  the  head  of  two  or  three 
hundred  men,  the  wrecks  of  an  army  which  that  morning  had 
jiunibered  four  or  five  thousand.  The  task  of  hunting  the  Burman 
Wallace  oat  of  Pegu  was  made  over  to  Captain  Fytche  and  Ins 
•  lAQrie :  Low  :  Trotter. 
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irregnUre.     In  iho  campaign  (hns  happily  ended  tbe  victors  Io«l 
twenty-three  killed  and  n   hnndrcd  and  eight  wounded^  beaideSil 
more  than  a  hundred  dead  of  disease.     Among  the  thirteen  officers 
wonnded  was  Knsign  Garnet   Wolseley  of  the  80tli  Foot,  since 
known  to  fame  as  the  conqneror  of  Afihanti  and  Tel-el-Kabir.  I 

Meanwhile  from  Ava,  where  a  new  king  reigned  in  the  stead  of 
his  dethroned  brother.  Commissioners  were  on  their  way  to  treat 
with  the  conquerors  of  Pegu.     On   the  4th  of   April  tho  envoys 
landed  at  Prom  from  their  long  galleys,  bright  with  gilded  sides 
and  gold-tipped  paddles,  forty  to  each  boat.     Over  each  envoy's 
head  were  home  three  umbrellas  cjavered   with   gold.     Stepping 
forth  to  the  sound  of  British  gnna  and  passing  throngh  a  street  ol 
British  soldiers,  tho  strange-looking  visitors  approached  the  tbm 
British  Commissioners,  Sir  John  Oheape,  Commodore   Lambert, 
and   Captain   Phayre,  who  ushered  them  into   the  meeting-htil 
amidst  the  thunders  of  a  fresh  salute.     At  a  second  conferenw 
held  on  tho  Sth,  the  Ilnrman  envoys  again  pleaded   for  someonE- 
cession  to  Burmese  dignity.     Humble  in  their  demeanour,  tbof 
still  demurred  to  the  yielding  up  of  Miuday,  and  earnestly  \f^^ 
leave  to  retain  Bassein  or  some  other  port  in  Pegu.     Pending  u 
answer  from  tho  Govemor-Cieneral,  the  conference  was  adjourned 
and  a  truce   declared  for  thirty  days.     On  the  Sth  of  Mat  th« 
envoys  were  invited  to  hear  tho  reading  of    Iiord   Dalhoosies 
answer.     He  was  ready  to  give  up  Miaday,  but  insisted  on  keep- 
ing the  rest  of  Pegu.     The  envoys  offered,  in  their  master  s  IIIUQ^ 
to  pay  a  large  sum  for  the  surrender  of  that  province  into  Bnnnew 
hands.     Tin's  proposal  was  at  once  rejected.     Again  tho  cdtojs 
pleaded  their  master's  inability  to  give  up  any  part  of  hii  kiag- 
dom.     They  undertook  to   pay  any  reasonable  snm  for  a  pcwe 
which  would  render  them  back  Pegu.     They  would  let  us  Ure  i 
free  ]>ort  at  Bassein  or  MartabAn  ;  bnt  to  sign  away  their  right  U> 
a  whole  province  was  an  act  which  no  Burman  sovereign,  still  Iw 
their  new  master,  could  allow.     To  such   language   the  Engli»l» 
Commissioners  soon  grew  tired  of  listening.     On  ihe  lOth  of  M»v 
they  warned  the  Burman  envoys  to  leave   Prom  in   twentr-foor 
hours. 

By  that  time,  however,  the  war  was  virtually  over.  NosnneJ 
force  of  Burmese  remained  within  the  boundaries  of  P^g" 
Jfjahtun  himself  had  fled  to  Ava,  and  the  new  King  of  Bom* 
withdrew  his  troops  to  a  respectful  distance  from  the  province 
ho  still  refused  to  yield  up.  An  outbreak  at  Btling  early  in  Apn' 
had  caused  the  retreat  of  its  small  Sepoy  garrison  and  tbe  dwp«tfk 
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of  fresh  troopa  from  Calcutta  to  Mnnlmain.  But  the  place  was 
speedilj  recovered,  and  the  chief  who  had  suddenly  tamed  against 
UB  had  to  make  the  quickest  of  his  way  beyond  Tongbu.  The 
Kiag  himself  seemed  auxious  only  for  the  removal  of  a  blockade 
which  made  rice  dear  and  dried  fish  a  forbidden  luxury  through- 
out Burma.  His  prisoners  had  )>een  kindly  treated  and  nncon- 
ditionaUy  set  free.  Nothing  indeed  but  the  prido  that  dares  not 
yield  to  circumstancea  kept  his  hand  from  signing  the  treaty 
which  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  compliaace  with  orders  from  England, 
bad  drawn  np.* 

While  the  King  was  sending  messages  of  peace  to  General 
Godwin,  Lord  Dalhousie  issued  the  proclamation  which  announced 
the  close  of  the  second  Burmese  War.  On  the  30th  of  June, 
trusting  in  the  King's  promised  forbearance  from  all  hostilities 
and  in  other  proofs  of  his  virtual  friendliness,  he  proclaimed  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Army  of  Ava,  the  raising  of  the  river  blockade, 
the  renewal  of  peace,  and  the  desire  of  his  Government  for  friendly 
intercourse  with  that  of  Burma.  This  step,  which  disappointed 
those  who  had  longed  for  a  march  on  Ava,  and  surprised  the  ad- 
vocates of  diplomatic  cttqnette,  had  long  since  been  foreplanncd 
by  the  Governor-General  himself. 

Hi-i  i-easons  for  halting  at  Prom  and  waiving  the  usual  sanctions 
of  a  regular  treaty  bad  been  carefully  recorded  in  his  masterlv 
Minute  of  November,  1852.  F 
England  they  had  drawn  forth 
Bcheme  which  had  the  threefold  merit  of  saving  millions  of  public 
money  and  some  thousands  of  human  lives,  of  sparing  his  Burman 
Majesty  a  great  humiliation,  and  of  setting  the  Indian  Govt-rn- 
ment  free  from  the  duties  and  the  annoyances  involved  in  a  formal 
treaty  with  a  barbarian  King.  As  the  Secret  Committee  had 
still  harped  on  the  advantages  of  such  a  treaty,  Dalhousie  loyally 
tried,  as  we  have  seen,  tn  fulfil  their  ordore,  albeit  himself  asenred 
that  "a  treaty  with  Burma  is  of  no  moi*e  value  than  the  reed 
with  which  it  is  written,"  and  that  the  formal  sniTonder  of  Pegu, 
"the  first  and  best  of  the  conquests  of  Burma,"  was  an  act  of 
open  humiliation  against  which  the  national  pride  of  the  BurmeKe 
would  struggle  to  the  last.  Tba  attempt  to  treat  failing,  as  ho 
had  foreseen,  left  him  free  to  carry  out  the  wiser  policy  whoso 
laccesa  has  become  an  historic  fact.f 

Thus  ended,  after  fifteen  months,  a   war  which,  for  an  outlay 
short  of  two  millions  sterling,  threw  into  the  Company's  hands  a 
*  Trotter ;  Uurie.  +  Barmew  Blae-book. 


rom    the  Secret   Committee    in 
a  final  if  qualified  assent  to  a 
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good-sized  provmce,  destined  erelong  to  pay  its  own  expenses,  and 
peopled  by  a  race  of  peacefal  husbandmen  and  traders,  kindly 
affected  from  the  first  to  their  new  lords.  The  forces  engaf^ed  in 
the  war  were  rewarded  for  their  toils  and  yalonr  with  a  medal,  a 
present  of  six  months*  batta,  and  a  promise  of  prize-money,  which 
the  English  Government  took  ten  years  to  fnlfil.  A  sufficient 
force  was  left  to  garrison  the  new  conqnest.  Godwin  himself,  on 
the  3rd  of  Angnst,  embarked  for  Calcutta  to  take  command  of  a 
division  in  Upper  India ;  bat  illness,  brought  on  by  his  late  exer- 
tions, carried  the  brave  old  man  off  at  Simla  on  the  26th  of 
October.  If  he  had  lately  become  a  mark  for  the  shots  of  hasty 
or  ill-informed  critics.  Sir  W.  Gk>mm  did  the  memory  of  his  old 
friend  and  comrade  no  more  than  justice  in  the  general  order 
which  announced  his  death. 
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DALHOUSIE'a   AKXKXATIONS. 


Bksidss  the  two  large  proTinces  which  Lord  DalhonsieV  Bucoessfnl 
wars  broogbb  within  the  ring-fonco  of  the  Company's  domains,  a 
large  addition  thereto  was  made  by  a  process  which  exposed  htm 
to  a  vaat  amount  of  nnmeiited  blnmo.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1848, 
died  the  Rajah  of  Satara.  Apa  Saliib,  the  heirless  ruler  of  the 
kingdom  founded  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  by  the  famous 
Sivaji  in  the  wooded  highlands  of  Western  India.  For  many 
years  after  the  real  centre  of  Mardtha  power  had  been  transfeiTed 
to  PVina,  the  capital  of  the  Peshwas  who  overran  Upper  India  and 
ruled  Delhi  in  the  name  of  the  Moglial,  the  House  of  Sivaji 
retained  its  nominal  headship  of  the  Manitha  League.  But  the 
final  overthiow  of  the  Puna  d3maBty  by  Lord  Hastings  in  181S 
placed  all  Maharashtra  at  the  conqueror's  mercy.  At  that  time 
the  heir  of  Sivaji  was  nothing  but  a  ponHioned  captive  in  his 
Ancestral  domain.  To  the  rescued  Kajah,  Partiib  Singh,  the  Gover- 
nor-General restored  the  kingdom  of  Satara,  embracing  an  area  of 
ten  thonsanil  square  miles,  willi  a  revenue  worth  about  £*2'>O,O0O  a 
year.  Under  the  treaty  ot  1810  the  Kajah  agreed  for  himself,  his 
heirH,  and  successors  to  hold  liis  kingdom  **  in  suboixliuate  co- 
operation with  the  British  Government,"  which  pledged  itself  to 
defend  his  territory  against  attack  from  within  or  without,  pro- 
vided Uiat  in  all  things  he  acknowledged  the  due  control  of  a 
Britisli  Ilesident. 

After  a  time  the  restored  Rajah  waxed  restive  under  the  curb 
thuft  placed  upon  hia  kingly  powers.  Deeming  himself  little 
better  than  "  the  manager  and  farmer  of  a  diatrict,"  he  entered 
upon  R  course  of  intrigues  and  insolences  which  provoked  a  quarrel 
with  the  Government  of  Bombay.  In  1839  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, after  full  inquiry,  deposed  the  offender  and  placed  his  brother 
Apa  Sahib  upon  the  throne.  The  new  Rajah  governed  well  and 
pmved  amenable  to  the  Resident's  mild  conti-ol.     Being  chilcile&a 
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and  a  good  Hindn,  lio  adopted  in  his  last  bonra  an  lieir.  who, 
according  to   Hindu  custom,  would  succeed  to  tho  property  and 
all  the  private  rights  of  his  adoptive  father.     Bat  of  hia  right  lo 
ascend  the  throne  there  was   a1»olato1y  no  question;    for   that 
depended  wholly  upon  the  pleasure  of  his  liege-lord,  the  Gorern- 
raent  of  India.     Without  the  consent  of  the  Paramount  Power, 
no  son  by  adoption  could  claim  to  inherit  a  public  dignity  ;  and  in 
this  instance  that  consent  had  not  been  given.     The  need  for  that 
consent  was  admitted  even  by  Sir  George  Clerk,  then  Governor  of 
Bombay,  although  he  argaed  that  tho  right  of  adopting  an  heir  \o 
a  native  dynasty  was  implicitly  assured  by   tlie  treaty  of  1819. 
The  two  members  of  his  council  and  Lord  Falkland,  his  successor 
in  the  Government,  agreed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  treaty  of 
1819  embraced  none  but  natural  heirs,  and  that  in  no  circnmstancM 
could  the  adoption  of  an  heir  be  valid  without  the  sanction  of  (li« 
l'ai*amount  Power. 

On  the  30th  of  April  the  Governor- General  himself  recordftl 
his  belief  that,  "  where  the  right  to  territory  by  lapse  is  clar, 
the  GoveiTimcnt  is  bound  to  take  that  which  is  justly  and  legftltr 
its  due,  and  to  extend  to  that  territory  the  benefits  of  oar 
sovereignty,  present  and  prospective."  The  right  of  adoption  in 
default  of  natural  heirs  should  be  permitted  only  when  lome 
strong  political  reason  might  counsel  a  departure  from  the  general 
rula  Opposed  as  he  was  to  any  avoidable  extension  of  frontier*. 
he  could  not  "  conceive  it  possible  for  any  one  to  dispute  vlif 
policy  of  taking  advantage  of  every  just  opportunity  for  consoli- 
dating the  territories  that  already  Iwlong  to  us.  by  takinjr  poMe*- 
sion  of  States  that  may  la|isc  in  the  midst  of  them;  for  tbua get- 
ting rid  of  those  petty  intervening  principalities  which  ma^  w 
made  a  means  of  annoyance,  but  which  can  never  be  a  sourc*  of 
strength."  Such  a  policy  would  tend  not  only  to  enlarge  tie 
resonrcea  of  the  public  Treasury,  but  to  promote  the  best  interrtt* 
of  the  people  thus  brought  nndor  a  uniform  system  of  civiliKd 
rule.  It  was  Lord  Dalhousie's  earnest  belief  that  tho  people  w 
Satara  had  everything  to  gain  by  a  procesfi  which  ensured  tiic* 
"a  perpetuity  of  that  jnst  and  mild  government,'*  which  ttW*' 
native  rulers  they  enjoyed  only  by  fits  and  starts.* 

This  doctrine  of  tho  right  of  lapse  was  not  now  put  forward  for 

the  first  time.     It  had  been  formally  asserted  some  years befowK 

Lord  Kllenborough  and  his  council.     A  little  later  Lord  Harding' 

himself  had  informed   the  heir  to  the  Holkars  of  Indbr  that  li'» 

'  Kaye  ;  Hanbmu  ;  Parliamentar;  pAjicri. 
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sovereignty  should  descend  to  none  bat  naiural  heirs  of  hishonse. 
Some  years  earlier,  in  1839,  Sir  James  Camac,  as  Governor  o£ 
Bombay,  had  warned  the  Court  of  Directors  that,  if  tho  Rajah  of 
Satdra  died  childless,  an  event  which  neemed  to  him  all  hnt  certain, 
his  State  would  lapse  to  the  British  Government  unless  it  thought 
fit  to  recognize  an  adopted  son.  Tho  Court  of  Directors  them- 
selves had  presently  laid  down  the  general  rule  that  no  heir  by 
adoption  should  be  acknowledged  save  "  as  a  special  mark  of 
favour  and  approbation  ";  and  this  principle  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment had  since  applied  to  two  or  three  small  chiefships  in  Western 
India. 

Thns  armed  by  precedent,  and  swayed  for  good  or  ill  by  tho 
bent  of  his  own  nature,  Lord  Dalhousie  laid  before  the  India 
HonsG  the  documents  on  which  ho  fuuudcd  "his strong  and  dc- 
liberate  opinion  "  that  the  British  Government  was  bound  "  not  to 
put  aside  or  to  neglect  such  rightful  opportunities  of  acquiring 
territory  or  revenue,"  as  might  arise  from  the  failure  of  natural 
heira,  without  regard  for  any  adoptions  effected  under  Hindu  law. 
With  a  few  exceptions  of  men  liku  Henry  Tucker  and  John  Shop- 
hard,  the  Court  of  Directors  decided  that  Lord  Dalhousie  should 
h&ve  his  own  way.  **  By  the  general  law  and  custom  of  India" 
— ran  their  despatch  of  January  1840 — "  a  dependent  principality 
like  that  of  Satdra  cannot  pass  to  an  adopted  heir  without  the 
consent  of  the  Paramount  Power  ;  we  are  under  no  pledge,  direct 
or  constructive,  to  give  such  consent ;  and  the  general  interests 
committed  to  our  charge  are  best  consulted  by  withholding  it." 
Satiira  was  annexed  accordingly.  A  liberal  pension  and  a  lai^e 
estate  were  settled  on  the  family  of  tho  lato  Hajah  and  on  hia 
adopted  son;  bis  erewhile  subjects  yielded  quietly,  if  not  always 
cheerfully,  to  their  fate  ;  and  very  few  of  them  took  part  against 
their  new  masters  in  the  great  struggle  of  1857.* 

The  principle  thus  enforced  against  Satara  Lord  Dalhousie 
proposed  to  apply  in  1852  to  the  little  Hajput  Stn-te  of  Karauli, 
lying  south  of  Bhartpur.  In  1817  the  Rajah  of  Karauli  had 
saved  his  State  from  absorption  by  transferring  his  allegiance 
from  the  dethroned  Peshwa  to  the  lords  cf  Leadenhall  Street. 
His  do*fcendant,  Nnrsing  IVil,  on  the  day  before  his  death  in  1852, 
adopted  a  son  whose  claim  to  succeed  him  was  supported  by  tlie 
Resident,  Colonel  Low.  Among  the  membors  of  the  Supreme 
Council  Sir  Frederick  Currie  argued  on  the  same  side,  drawing 
a  distinction  between  Satdra  and  Kaitiuli  which  his  colleagues, 
*  Knjra;  UAtabnum 
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inclnding  Lord  Dalhonsic,  could  not  allow.  Karanli  might  be  the 
older  State  of  the  two,  bnt  in  both  States  British  snprcmAcy  had 
beeu  eatablishcd  ou  couditions  subatautially  the  same.  In  refer 
ring  the  question  to  tho  Imlift  Honse,  Lord  Dalhoosio  recorded 
his  own  opinion  that  tho  weight  of  argument  rested  with  the 
advocates  of  the  policy  enjoined  in  1849.  Bat  the  friends  of 
native  dynasties  found  strong  allies  in  the  Uoose  of  Commons, 
and  the  Court  of  Directors  ruled  that  "a  protected  ally"  like 
the  State  of  Karauli  most  be  oxomptod  from  the  principle  enforoed 
against  "a  dependent  principality"  like  Satira.  In  dae  timei 
therefore,  a  new  Rajah  was  installed  by  Low's  snccessor.  Sir  H. 
Lawrence ;  and  the  year  of  tho  Great  Mutiny  saw  Madan  Pal 
ouiong  the  most  loyal  champions  of  British  rale.* 

In  plain  truth,  the  distinction  thus  drawn  between  the  two  csm 
was  a  distinction  without  a  dillcrenue.  Botli  States  had  poaPJ 
by  conquest  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Peshwas  into  those  of  tho 
East  India  Company.  Both  alike  became  dependent  principalities, 
and  in  each  the  reinstated  ruler  held  towards  his  new  auzeiaio  lie 
relation  of  a  protected  ally.  Bat  inl85:i  the  Company  had  to  rcokM 
Tvith  tho  force  of  political  and  popular  feeling  in  England,  just 
then  awakened  from  its  nlecp  of  years  by  the  mmour  of  comine 
debates  in  I'arliament  on  the  qnestiou  of  renewing  the  CompioTV 
Charter.  At  sQch  a  moment  the  commands  of  prndence  mi^iit 
well  overcomo  their  respect  alike  for  consistency  and  the  adricfof 
their  Governor-General.  It  was  easy  by  a  careful  choice  of  wm^ 
to  win  a  character  for  homane  forbearance  towards  the  old^ 
dynasties  of  India,  with  tho  view  of  silencing  one  strong  Bectia& 
of  the  Company's  opi)onentsat  home.  Aud  so  it  happened  tl»t 
Karauli  was  saved  from  the  fate  of  Satdra. 

In  1853  the  Company's  Charter  was  renewedi  and  before  the 
oloae  of  that  year  IjL>rd  Dalhousie  came  in  for  a  much  laiyerand 
more  important  windfall  than  Karauli.  On  the  11th  of  Dcccml)pf 
died  without  issue,  lineal  or  adopted,  the  la^tof  the  BhtklaB&ji^ 
of  Nagpur.  Tho  kingdom  which  had  thus  lapsed  to  us  coTflivd 
an  area  of  76,000  square  miles — nearly  that  of  the  NorUi- 
Western  Provinces — peopled  by  more  than  four  million  souls.  It* 
rolling  surface  slopes  gently  down  from  the  densely  wooded  crril 
and  sides  of  the  Mahudeo  Mountains,  to  the  fruitful  plains  wstervii 
by  the  Waingonga  and  tho  Godjivari.  This  portion  of  the  Urgt' 
kingdom,  which  the  treacherous  revolt    of  Apa  Sahib  hftd  for* 

*  Kaya;  MoUesoa  ;  Marshman.  He  wua  rewordod  b?  the  renlsacmol  k^  A^ 
anil  tlie  addition  of  two  gima  to  hia  talule. 
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feited  to  oar  arms  in  1817,  Lord  H&stings  bestowed  next  jear  on 
fi  jouthful  scion  of  the  same  Bhosla  stock.  The  boy  of  twelve 
turned  ont  in  hie  later  years — in  the  words  of  Lord  Dalhonsie — 
"a  seller  of  jnstice,  a  miser,  a  drunkard,  and  a  debaachee." 
Neither  himself  nor  his  widow  after  him  had  gone  through  the 
ceremony  of  adopting  an  heir.  Sach  being  the  case,  it  seemed  to 
Lord  Dalhoubie  that  the  time  had  como  for  converting  Nagpur 
into  a  British- Indian  province.  In  a  long  and  carefully  reasoned 
Minnt«  he  Fet  forth  the  grounds  for  this  new  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  Lapse.  There  was  "no  question  of  an  inchoate,  or  in- 
complete, or  irrcj^ar  adoption,"  for  the  Rajah  had  died,  having 
"  deliberately  abstained  from  adopting  an  heir."  Justice,  cnstom, 
and  precedent  alike  left  tbo  Government  "  wholly  unfettered  "  to 
decide  Bfi  it  thooght  best.  "  Policy  alono  mast  determine  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  which  was  conferred  on 
u  Giijar*  in  1818  sliall  bo  conferred  on  somebody  else  as  a  gift  a 
second  time.'*  Ho  was  well  aware  that  the  continuance  of  the 
Nitgpar  Raj,  as  an  a<!t  of  grace  and  favour  on  the  part  of  his 
Govtimment,  would  be  *'  highly  acceptable  to  native  sovereigns 
and  nobles  in  India."  Many  persons  of  high  authority  would 
doubtless  advocate  snch  a  policy  on  that  special  ground.  He 
could  understand  and  respect  their  feelings ;  but  in  view  of  the 
reaiwusibility  laid  upon  himself,  he  could  not  bring  hisjudgement 
to  admit  that  "a  kind  and  generous  sentiment  should  outweigh  a 
just  and  prudent  policy." 

Three  successive  Residents  at  Nagpnr  had  borne  witness,  two 
of  them  against  their  own  leanings,  to  the  contentment,  if  not  the 
delight,  with  which  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  peasantry,  bankei-s, 
and  trftdesmen  would  hail  the  introduction  of  British  vxAq.  For 
the  Bake  of  tho  people,  therefore,  the  Government  ought  not  to 
bestow  the  lapsed  sovereignty  afresh  on  a  native  ruler.  To  him  all 
other  considerations  seemed  as  naught  in  comparison  with  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  Nagpur.  "I  conscientiously  declare,'* 
he  wrote,  "  that  unless  I  belluved  that  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ne&s  of  its  inhabitants  would  be  promoted  by  their  being  placed 
permanently  under  British  rule,  no  other  advantages  which  could 
arise  out  of  the  measure  would  move  me  to  propose  it."  t 

Words  like  these,  so  often  utt«red  by  the  same  man,  may  beget 
in  Bome  minds  a  suspicion  that  Lord  Dalhouaie  was  given  to  pro- 

*  The  Guj&n  are  a  DDmerous  tritx!  of  low-cjute  Ilindas,  vho  combioo  hnsbandry 
I         vith  cattle-lifting  and  oilier  fbnna  of  plumler. 
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tfeBting  too  much.     And  the  advanta^s  of  each  a  policy  in  this 
instance  were,  by  liia  own  showing,  far  from  small.     The  abeorp- 
tion  of  Nagpnv  wonld  enclnse  the  Nizam'a  dominions,  curtailed  br 
the  recent  cession    of  Berar,  within  a  girdle  of  British  territory. 
An  unbroken   lino  of  communication  would  be  secured   between 
Calcutta  and  Bf»m  bay.     The  cotton  fields  of  the  Berai  valley  wonld 
be  opened  up  to  English  enterprise,  and  their  produce  might  «» 
long  be  borne  by  rail  to  the  Western  capital.     Such  a  prospect 
might  well  hnve  tempted  a  less  scrupulous  statesman  to  make  light 
of  the  moral  difficnities  in  his  way.     But  in  Lord  Dalhousie'a  ca«e 
we  have  no  grounds  for  assuming  that  ho  paltered  with   his  coo- 
soience  for  any  public  end.     His  daily  liie,  spent  in  unwearied, 
sell- sacrificing  toil  for  the  public  good,  his  utterances,  private  and 
public,  on  the  many  questions  that  came  before  him,  the  evidence 
of  those  who  knew  him  best,  all  go  to  attest  his  honesty  of  purpose^ 
the  depth  of  his  belief  in  the  blessings  of- a  jast  and  civilized  mle^ 
and   the  fervour  of  his    zeal    for   promoting  the    happiness  «ntl 
well-being  of  the  greatest  number  by  all  fair  and  strictly  lawfo/ 
means.     Whatever    he   did  or  aimed   at    doing  was  done  er  iu- 
tended  for  the  best.     His  judgement  may  sometimes  have  been  it 
fault ;  his  intolerance  of  anarchy  and  misrule  in  the  Native  SUiw 
may  have  blinded  him  somewhat  to  those  redeeming  traite  imd 
counterweighing  benefits  by  which  some  of  his  followers  set  more 
than  sufficient  store  ;  and  his  mode  of  dealing  with  native  princes 
and  nobles  may  have  lacked  something  of  the  high-bred  conrtesT 
which  marked  his  bearing  towards  all  classes  of  his  own  country- 
men.    But  he  never  swerved  from  what  seemed  to  him  the  patk 
of  duty,  nor  did  he  shrink  from  following  that  path  because  pol>(7 
or  ambition  might  point  the  same  way.     And  if  a  stateamaD  is  ^ 
l>e  judged  by  his  deeds  alone,  it  is  certain  that  even  those  deed* 
for  which  Lord  Ualhousie   has    been    most  loudly  blamed  were 
inspired  by  motivea  not  loss  praiseworthy  than  those  of  his  cluef 
opponents,  and  warranted  by  arguments  to  which  time  has  adJed 
new  strength. 

Of  the  three  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  one  only,  Colonel 
John  Low,  dissented  from  the  policy  proposed  by  his  chief.  A 
brave  olJ  officer,  trained  in  the  school  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  kiod- 
hearted  and  conversant  with  the  ways  of  many  Native  Coarti, 
from  Lucknow  to  Haidarabdd,  he  pleaded  powerfully,  but  in  v»ii>i 
for  the  right  of  Nagpar  to  retain  its  own  government  uud«r  tb< 
treaty  of  1818.  Neither  policy  nor  justice  could,  in  his  opini*^"* 
sanction  a  course  which  was  sure  to  heighten  the  alarm  and  retfot- 
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ment  already  etirrcd  in  native  breasts  by  the  anncxfition  of  SatarA. 
Tlie  Native  States,  moreover,  gave  free  scope  for  the  energies  of 
bigh-bom  or  ambitions  natives,  who  conld  never  hope  to  riee 
under  British  rule.  Whatever  blesainprs  that  rule  might  bring  to 
the  people  of  India,  they  still  clung  to  the  rule  of  their  own 
conntrymen,  however  bad.  Like  the  people  of  other  conntrief, 
they  preferred  their  own  habits  and  customs  to  those  of 
foreigners.* 

Mr.  Halliday,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  any  rjaestion  of  right 
was  involved  in  the  case  of  a  country  whoso  Rajah  had  leftnosorfc 
of  heir,  and  whose  people  were  "  avowedly  hoping,  praying,  expect- 
ing  '*  to  be  taken  under  onr  rule.  He  ridiculed  the  notion  of  raising 
to  the  Tacant  throne  some  "son  of  a  daughter  of  a  sister  of  the 
adoptive  father  of  the  late  Rajah,"  or  else  some  "son  of  a  daughter 
of  a  sister  of  the  adoptive  grandfather  of  the  late  Rajah."  Of  the 
two  yonths  thus  labelled  one  was  \-iolent  and  dissipated,  while  the 
other  had  a  delicate  constitution.  Before  the  end  of  FRbmary, 
1854,  Nagpnr  became  a  British  province,  and  the  Court  of  Directors 
presently  gave  their  unqualified  nanction  to  the  step  which  Lord 
Balhonsie  had  taken  in  accordance  with  their  letter  of  1849. 

Ontaide  the  dead  Rajah's  palace  not  a  mnnnur  of  complaint 
was  heard ;  but  his  aged  grandmother,  Bauka  Bai,  and  the  ladiea 
of  hiri  Zan&na,  protested  bitterly  against  a  measure  which  fore- 
stalled their  purpose  of  adopting  an  heir,  and  fought  hard  to 
retain  as  much  ati  posKiblo  of  the  State  property  for  their  own  use. 
They  even  accused  their  best  friend,  Mr.  Mansel,  the  British 
Resident,  of  aiding  the  Lord  Sahib  in  his  designs  upon  Ndgpur."}* 
A  good  deal  of  cheap  sympathy  with  these  poor  ladies  was  evoked 
by  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Dalhausie  sought  to  distribute  the 
late  Rajah's  wealth  among  the  rightful  claimants  thereto.  He 
bad  ordered  that  the  royal  ladies  should  receive  their  due  share  of 
the  palace  treasures,  besides  pensions  suited  to  their  rank,  whilo 
the  rest  of  the  property  should  bo  sold,  and  its  proceeds  formed 
into  a  fund  "for  the  benefit  of  the  Bh6sla  family  **  at  large.  The 
sale  of  live  stock  at  Sitahaldi,  and  of  jewels  nod  other  valuables 
in  Calcutta,  gave  the  friends  of  the  Ranis  a  convenient  handle  for 
lentimcntal  abuse  of  a  Government  which  outraged  the  privacy 
of  the  ZanAna  and  stooped  to  play  the  part  of  auctioneer.^     But 

*  CoIoDel  Low'i  MiDDt«  of  Pebraary.  1854, 

t  Hr.  MuihI  io  fact  got  a  Kvere  "wifcging'*  for  bis  waX  in  their  bolialf,  and 
lOon  aft«nrardt  retired  froni  the  wrrice  in  disgust. 

X  II  appears  that  £40,000  in  gold  and  lilver  WM  diiintcrrcd  from  under  khe 
«meh  of  one  o(  th«  B^tnis, 
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if  zmtiro  pride  was  woanded  by  acta  like  these,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  olse  a  Governor-General  bent  on  carrying  out  his  own  views 
of  justice  could  have  gone  to  work.  Tt  was  not  he  who  despoiled 
the  R^nis,  but  the  Rdnia  who  succeeded  in  deepoiling-  their  own 
kinsmen,  for  much  of  the  treasure  buried  in  the  palace  was 
allowed  after  all  to  remain  in  their  own  keeping.  Of  the 
money  realized  by  auction,  amounting  to  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  not  a  rupee  was  annexed  by  the  Government.  The  whole 
was  religiously  8et  aside  for  the  solo  u^e  of  the  Bhoala  family.* 

A  passing  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  cession  of 
Berar.  That  fertile  province,  which  Lord  Hastings  had  wrested 
in  1811'  from  the  Nrigpur  State,  was  presently  handed  0¥or  to  our 
ally,  the  Nizam.  In  1843  that  sovereign  had  been  informed  that 
nnless  he  made  better  arrangements  in  the  future  for  the  payment 
of  his  growing  debts  to  the  Company  and  for  the  expenses  of  tho 
contingent  force  which  former  treaties  bound  him  to  keep  up,  tho 
Indian  Government  would  have  to  take  over  a  part  of  his 
dominions  in  pledge  for  the  value  of  their  unsettled  claims.  But 
no  warnings  nor  threats  could  teach  wiiidom  to  a  licwlstroug 
ruler,  who  let  things  slide  from  bad  to  wor6c,  who  intrigued 
against  the  ablest  of  his  own  ministers,  Surdj-ul-Mnlk,  and  made 
no  effort  to  put  down  the  disorders  which  ran  riot  through  the 
land.  Rival  Talnkdars  fonght  against  each  other,  the  peasantry 
were  ground  down  by  all  manner  of  exactions,  crime  Rourished 
withont  a  chock,  and  swarras  of  Arab  and  Rohilla  mercenaries 
roamed  the  country,  selling  their  services  to  the  highest  bidders, 
and  plundering  the  people  among  whom  they  dwelt.  The  needs 
of  a  failing  treasury  were  supplied  by  loans  extracted  at  ruinous 
interest  from  the  bankers  of  Haidarabad.  Nothing,  indeed,  bat 
the  guns,  swords,  and  bayonets  of  tho  small  British  contingont 
stood  between  the  Nizamat  and  utter  chaos. 

At  length,  in  1841>,  Lord  Dalhousie  directed  tho  Resident, 
General  Fmser,  to  press  the  Nizani  for  a  speedy  settlement  of  liis 
debts  to  the  Pai-amount  Power,  If  bis  Highness  NaRir-ud-dunlu 
desired  a  stable  government,  if  he  cared  at  all  about  paying  tlie 
debtfl  be  was  always  promising  to  pay,  "he  should  place  trust  in 
his  miniRters,  and  allow  their  projects  to  be  carried  to  a  lasting 
end."  By  the  lost  day  of  the  year  I80O  the  debt  to  the  Indian 
Treasury  must  be  ]Miid  up,  or  else  tho  Governor-General  would 
**  take  measures  to  forward  the  interests  of  his  own  Government." 
But  the  end  of  that  year  saw  the  reckless  descendant  of  Chin 
*  K^e ;  KrwA^  ;  Uanbnan. 
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Kbilich  Khun  stapjreriug  under  yet  honvier  hurdonB  tlian  before. 
His  debts  to  the  Indian  Treasury  on  account  of  tbe  Contingent 
had  increased,  and  the  bankers  refused  \o  grant  him  any  nioi-o 
loann.  HimsoU  always  short  of  money,  with  his  Arab  and  Hohilla 
soldiery  in  chronic  mutiny  for  thoir  arrears  of  pay,  with  coun- 
ciliors  unfit  to  help  or  powerless  to  control  him,  he  kept  on 
making  promises  of  reform  and  retrenchment  which  never 
hlosfiomed  into  deeds.  In  April,  1851,  ho  was  granted  sir  months* 
farther  grace  to  pay  off  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  and  6fty  thousand 
pounds.  Before  the  end  of  July  his  ministers  had  contrived  to 
scrape  together  somewhat  less  than  lialf  that  Rum.  Four  months 
were  given  them  to  find  the  remainder  on  pain  of  having  to  yield 
up  certain  outlying'  districts  in  pledge  to  their  loug-sufTering 
creditor.  November  passed  by,  and  not  u  quarter  of  the  balance 
had  been  paid  in.  Amidst  scenoa  of  wild  disorder  the  year  ended, 
and  amidst  tike  scenes  the  next  year  glided  on  ;  the  Nizam  still 
promising  to  govern  better  and  to  pay  up  his  an-ears,  whilo 
General  Frnser  still  besieged  him  with  good  advice  and  grave 
warnings  against  the  dangers  of  delay.* 

In  November,  1802,  Geuunil  Fnisor  was  replaced  by  Colonel 
Low.  By  that  time  the  debt  to  the  Indian  Treasury  had  risen 
again  to  half  a  million,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Nizam's 
Contingent  were  fain  to  borrow  of  the  bankers  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-foup  per  cent.  Again  and  again  did  tlio  new  Resident 
urge  the  Nizam  to  accept  the  only  t^rms  which  he  was  empowered 
to  offer.  Niiitir-ud-daala  professed  to  hold  it  his  sacrod  duty 
neither  to  part  ^vith  any  of  his  provinces,  nor  to  dismiss  any 
portion  of  bis  troops.  The  notion  of  disbanding  the  Contingent, 
or  even  of  reducing  it  by  a  single  bayonet,  he  had  steadily  resisted 
from  the  first;  but  the  Governor-General  was  ccjually  resolved  to 
stand  no  more  excuses  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  an  obvious  duty. 
If  the  Nizam  insisted  on  retaining  the  Contingent  at  any  cost,  he 
mast  give  some  tangible  security  both  for  its  punctual  pay- 
ment in  the  future  and  for  tho  due  discharge  of  debts  already 
incurred  on  its  account.  After  a  series  of  stormy  interviews  with 
Colonel  Low  he  agreed  at  length,  with  bitter  reluctance,  to  sign 
tho  treaty,  which  handed  over  into  British  keeping  three  districts 
yielding  revenue  enough  to  defray  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and 
qU  charges  for  a  contingent  force  of  seven  thousand  horse  and 
foot,  with  twenty-four  gnns,  all  officered  by  our  own  countrymtii. 
By  this  treaty,  signed  in  1853,  the  districts  of  Berar,  Baicbdr,  and 
.  *  Trotter  ;  Uarshmui. 
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Naldrug,  which  formed  no  part  of  the  original  Nizamat,  were  ceded 
to  tho  Company  in  perpetual  trust  for  the  Nizam,  who  retained 
his  sovereign  rights  over  them,  with  tho  benefits  of  any  snrplal 
that  might  from  time  to  time  accrue.  The  ceded  districts  were  to 
bo  governed  by  the  British  Roflident  at  the  Nizam's  Court,  sod  & 
full  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements  was  to  be  laid  ycftrij 
before  the  Nizam  himself.  While  that  prince  was  thenceforth 
relieved  from  the  duty  of  famishing  a  largo  force  in  time  of  w»r, 
the  Contingent  itself  became  "an  auxiliary  force  kept  up  by  ih« 
British  Government  for  the  Nizam's  use."* 

For  this  happy  solution  of  a  lODg-voxt  problem  Low  himaeK 
was  largely  indebted  to  the  good  fortune  which  enabled  Surij-al- 
Mulk,  tho  reinstated  Vazir,  to  hit  the  weak  spot  in  his  mssier's 
armour  of  defence.  AVhile  Nusir-ud-daula  was  yet  vowinj?  th»t 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  sign  the  treaty,  his  faithful  Minister 
waa  quietly  gilding  the  palm  of  a  favourite  valet  who  at  that  tima 
held  his  sovereign's  ear.  To  thie)  man's  ploadingSf  aided,  perhnps. 
by  the  menacing  aspect  of  affairs,  the  Nizam  at  length  gave  wir 
and  the  desired  districts  were  surrendered  peacefnlly  into  oar 
hands-t  So  readily  did  they  thrive  under  the  new  rule,  thaf. 
two  years  afterwards,  Lord  Dalhousie  gave  back  to  the  Xizam  * 
district  yielding  throe  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  £30,000  a  year.  Bcrar 
itself,  (he  great  cotton-field  of  India,  lying  along  the  foot  of  tli8 
Bntpura  Range,  was  destined  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  a  rule 
which  began  by  lightening  the  burdens  of  the  peasantry,  and  tear- 
ing down  all  barriers  to  the  free  growth  of  trade. 

The  same  officer  who  had  helped  to  carry  out  Lord  Dalhoiuie* 
policy  towards  tho  Nizam  lent  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  coudWB 
to  the  absorption  of  Jhansi,  a  little  state  in  Bnndalkhand,  thBO«r- 
lordsliip  of  which  had  passed  in  1817  from  tho  Maratha  Pesli»* 
to  the  Indian  Government.  Itwasonly  in  1832  that  the  heredHAfy 
Chief  of  JhAnsi  received  tho  title  of  Maharaja.  In  183S  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  as  Governor  of  Agra,  refused  to  acknowlodgf  ao 
heir  of  his  adoption,  and  placed  on  the  Gadi  a  leper  who  cbtuMQ 
to  be  next  of  kin.  Three  yeare  later  the  leper  was  succeeded  ^T 
his  brother,  Oangadhav  Rao,  who  died  childless  in  Kovemba"" 
l8o3,  leaving  behind  him  an  empty  treasury  and  an  adopted  sou- 
His  widow,  a  woman  of  high  spirit,  strong  will,  and  no  nwD 
ability,  claimed  tho  sovereignty  for  this  child  of  five,  in  defiit"* 
of  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1849.  Looking 
to  that  rule,  to  the  language  of  existing  treaties,  and  to  the  Minn'* 
•  Aitchiaon't  "Treatiet"  ;  Parliamentarj  Papera.  +  Manhoiaft. 
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Tooorded  by  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  the  Governor- Goneml  rejected  tbo 
claim.  The  weight  of  anthoritj*  was  all  on  his  side.  Sir  C.  Met- 
calf*?,  with  all  bin  tendernesB  for  native  usage,  had  expressly 
maintained  the  right  of  the  Paramount  Power  to  '*  limit  sacces- 
rion  according  to  the  limitation  of  the  grant,  which  in  general 
confines  it  to  heirs  male  of  the  body,  and  consequently  precludeu 
adoption.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  power  which  granted,  or 
the  power  standing  in  its  place,  would  have  a  right  to  resume  on 
failnre  of  heirs  male  ol  the  body.*'  And  now  Colonel  John  Low, 
another  warm  friend  to  Native  dynasties,  recorded  his  opinion  that 
the  native  rulers  of  Jhansi  being  "  only  subjects  of  a  sovereign," 
the  Government  of  India  "  has  a  full  right,  if  it  chooses  to  exercise 
that  right,  to  annex  the  lands  of  Jhiinsi  to  the  British  dominions."*' 
Dalhousie  himself,  moreover,  held  it  good  policy  to  resume  a  fief, 
however  small  and  of  little  value,  which  lay  in  the  midet  of  British 
territory,  and  the  possession  of  which  would  tend  to  improve  the 
general  administration  of  our  own  districts  in  Buudalkhand. 
Jhansi,  therefore,  was  annoxect,  and  the  Rani,  Lakshmi  Hai,  lived 
to  wreak,  ere  long,  a  terrible  revenge  for  the  flat  rejection  of  her 
claim  to  act  as  Regent  in  the  name  of  her  adopted  son. 

Another  question  which  had  lately  come  up  for  settlement  wh.s 
the  claim  urged  by  Nana  Dhundu  Panth  to  the  princely  pension 
bestowed  in  1818  on  his  adoptive  father,  Baji  Rao.  the  detbroned 
Peshwa,  whose  long  Ufe  came  to  a  peaceful  close  in  January,  1853. 
In  vain  did  the  claimant — -the  notorious  Nana  Sahib  of  a  later  day 
— appeal  to  the  wording  of  the  treaty  which  ensured  payment  of 
a  pension  of  eight  lakhs  a  year — then  worth  nearly  £100,000— to 
the  family  of  Baji  Rao.  In  vain  did  ho  plead  that  the  pension  had 
been  granted  in  exchange  for  territory  valued  at  thirty-four  lakhs 
a  year.  It  was  clearly  shown  that  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  mado 
the  treaty,  had  granted  the  pension  onlj-  far  tha  Peshwu's  own 
life,  as  a  free  gift  to  one  who  deserved  no  mercy  at  his  conqueror's 
hands.t  It  was  agreed  that  the  Nana  himself  had  a  clear  right  to 
inherit  the  Peshwa's  private  property,  including  the  large  sums 
which  the  aged  pensioner  must  have  saved  in  the  course  of  thirty- 
five  years;  and  Mr.  Thomaaon  allowed  Iiim  to  retain  for  life  the 
town  and  territory  of  Bithiir  on  the  Ganges,  where  hia  adoptive 

*  Minat«  of  CotoD«l  Low  ;  Rave  :  Manbman.  Itoth  Mr.  HulUdaf  &nd  Colooel 
Lo»,  boweTer,  aJriMd  iliat  JbiloMi  ifaoald  not  be  annexed. 

t  .K%  SQcb  it  wu  describe<l  by  Mr.  Priiisep,  Lord  HiiatiDgi*  Seontary,  in  bis 
**Bi*U)r7  of  the  Mandha  and  FinddH  Wan"  ;  and  aft«rirar(la  \n  Kaj6  in  bU 
" Lifo  of  Sir  John  Ualculm." 
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father  bad  breathed  his  last.  But  neither  Lord  Dalhonsio  nor 
the  Homo  Government  would  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  Kann's 
claim  to  inherit  the  dignities  and  the  pension  of  a  prince  who, 
Fome  years  before  his  death,  had  vainly  besought  the  Britieh 
Govemmetit  to  continue  tlie  pension  to  his  adopted  heir.  Thia 
fact  alone  ahowa  how  little  Bdjl  lUo  himself  misunderstood  the 
treaty  of  1818.* 

As  a  final  answer  to  the  Naca's  appeal  for  so-called  jastice,  the 
Court  of  Directors,  in  May  1853,  informed  him  through  Lord 
Dalhonsie  that  "  the  pension  of  his  adoptive  father  was  not 
hereditary,  that  he  had  no  claim  whatever  to  it,  and  that  his 
application  was  wholly  inadmissible."  By  that  time  the  Nana'a 
Vakil  or  agent  was  hastoning  towai-ds  London  to  plead  his  master's 
canse.  On  his  arrival,  however,  ho  found  that  cause  irrecoverably 
lost;  nor  could  all  his  eloquence  or  his  powers  of  intrigue  avail 
to  undo  an  act  of  simple  justice  which  many  persons,  jndgin^i 
hastily  by  the  event,  or  misled  by  a  parsing  fashion,  afterwards ■ 
Gonstmcd  into  a  flagrant  wrong. 

In  thosamo  year,  IS.^3,  died  the  last  titular  Kawab  of  the  Camatic,, 
the  lineal  heir  of  the  dynasty  founded  a  centui-y  before  by  jVnwar-' 
ud-din.  For  fifty  years  past  the  Nawaba  of  the  Camatio  had  enjoyed 
nothing  but  an  empty  title  and  the  handsome  pension  which  Lord 
Wellesley  liad  deigned  to  bestow  on  A?.im.nd-daula  in  1801  .f 
Since  then  two  other  Xawaba  had  been  allowed  to  assume  the 
title  and  to  enjoy  the  pcnsiou.  Azim  Jnh,  nnclc  to  the  latter  of 
these,  now  claimed  to  succeed  his  childless  nephew.  But  Lord 
Harris,  then  Governor  of  Madras,  counselled  the  extinction  of  a 
royal  pageant  which  the  Company  had  never  pledged  itself  to 
Dinintain  intact,  and  Lord  Dnlbousie  entirely  agreed  with  him. 
Mohammad  Ghaos  having  died  childless,  there  was  no  excuse  for 
admitting  the  claim  of  Azira  Jah.  The  Court  of  Directors  decreed 
that  the  title  and  dignity  of  NawAb,  with  all  the  advantages  im- 
plied in  the  treaty  of  1801,  bad  come  toan  end.  The  same  process 
was  applied  a  year  later  to  the  old  Maratha  kingdom  of  Tanjor, 
whose  titular  Bajah  had  also  died  without  a  direct  heir.  Out  of 
the  large  stipends  which  thus  lapsed  to  the  Government,  due  pro- 
vision was  made  in  each  case  for  the  surviving  members  of  th«^ 
family.     Both  Azim  Jah   and   the  Baui  of  Tanjor  siruggled  for 

*  Ksyo  ;  Minhman. 

f  From  the  treaty  o(  1801  Lord  Wullcsloy  oarcfuUf  excluded  ftll  rcfenace  ton 
beln  and  fooeeason,  ihos  showing  tbit  its  prorisioni  were  Applicable  odIjt  to  a  nogl4J 
life. 
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time  againsb  the  Fcntenco  of  tho  Paramoniit  Power.  But  the 
former,  at  any  rate,  had  Bmall  reason  to  complain  of  an  aiTange- 
ment  which  relieved  him  of  his  onormoas  debts,  aiid  §^raiit'Cd  him 
precedence  of/all  other  native  noblemen  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 
Tho  Riini  fought  her  caae  with  much  spirit,  bnt  with  email  saccoss, 
for  the  jtidgcment  given  in  her  favour  by  tho  Supi-em©  Court  of 
Madras  was  set  aside  by  tho  Privy  Council,  on  tho  plea  that  no 
law  court  coald  adjudge  tho  question  at  issue  between  hor  and  tho 
Indian  Government.* 

There  was  another  Phantom  Royalty  which  Lord  Dalhonsie, 
intolerant  of  shadows  oast  by  no  substance,  made  a  bold  efTort  to 
'efface.  Mohammad  BahAdur  Shah,  "  a  rheumy  old  man,  chewing 
bet«l*nut  all  day,*'+  and  sometimes  spinning  verses  of  small  merit, 
still  held  within  his  palace  at  Delhi  a  mockery  of  that  imperial 
eway  which  Akbar  and  Aurangzib  had  wielded  over  tho  greater 
part  of  India.  Within  that  palace  the  pensioner  of  the  Company 
was  still  tho  Great  iloghul,  in  whoso  presence  no  Governor-General 
could  appear  on  equal  terms.  Within  that  palace  ho  still  enjoyed 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  a  few  thousand  followers  and 
dex>endentB.  On  the  death  of  Prince  Daro.  Bakht,  the  heir- 
[«pptirent,  in  1849,  Lord  Dalhonsie  seized  tho  opportunity  for 
getting  rid  erelong  of  a  monstrous  sham,  for  oxtingnishinga  grave 
reproach  as  well  as  a  lurking  danger  to  our  rule.  For  years  past 
the  Court  of  Directors  had  learned  to  regard  the  extinction  of  tho 
Delhi  dynasty  as  an  event  by  no  means  undesirable.  Lord  Har- 
dinge  himself,  in  1844,  had  requested  the  Resident  at  Dfelhi,  in  tho 
event  of  the  old  king's  death,  to  acknowledge  no  successor  without 
his  special  leave.  To  Lord  Dalhonsie,  proudest  and  most  English 
statesman  of  his  day,  tho  great  castle-palace  by  the  Jamna,  which 
commanded  tho  imperial  city  and  tho  chief  magazine  of  Upper 
India,  seomed  not  only  a  sink  of  barbaric  corruption,  but  *'tho 
Bourco  of  positive  danger,  and  perhaps  not  unfrequently  the  focus 
of  intrigues  against  our  power."| 

He  resolved  to  tear  awuy  tho  last  veil  of  illusion  from  the  face 
of  a  hard  fact,  to  let  all  men  know  that  the  Kaat  India  Company 
and  not  tho  House  of  BAbar  were  the  real  lords  of  Hindustan.  His 
tirst  intention,  to  make  the  King  himself  withdraw  from  Delhi  to 
his  conntry-house  at  the  Kutab,  some  twelve  miles  off,  he  deemed 
it  better  to  forego,  in  spit©  of  the  sanction  granted  him  by  Sir 
John  Hobhouse.  then  President  of  tho  Board  of  Control.  A  sen- 
timental ontcry  overbore  the  wiser  counsels  of  those  who  feared 
*  Arnold  ;  Manbraan.  i*  ArnuM.  %  Kaye. 
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with  Hobhouse  and  Dnlhonsie  that  the  palnce  of  the  Hoghali 
might  one  day  become  the  rallying-centroof  Mohammadan  revolt, 
A  king  of  Beventy  years,  however,  could  not  live  maoy  years  longer, 
and  meanwhile  his  next  heir,  Prince  Fakr-ud-din,  might  bo  induced 
to  ftign  a  treaty  [iledging  him  on  his  father's  death  tosniTender  the 
palace  into  our  hands.  To  the  conditions  offered  him  the  Prince 
made  no  visible  deraar.  Uat  the  aged  king  oatlived  his  sou,  who 
died  in  1856  of  cholera,  or  &«  many  said  of  poison  ;  and  the  dynasty 
which  Dalhoasie  had  doomed  to  a  {>cacofal  extinction,  signed  its 
own  death-warrant  in  the  ninrderons  ontbrtjak  of  the  following 
year.* 

A  statesman  who  would  lose  no  rightful  opportunity  of  strength- 
ening and  consolidating  tho  British  power  in  India  was  little  likely 
to  replace  a  native  ruler  in  the  province  which  Sir  Mark  Cnbbon 
had  80  long  and  ably  administered.  When  the  Kajab  of  Maisur 
in  1866  besought  leave  to  resume  the  government  of  bis  own 
kingdom,  Lord  Dalhousie  at  once  rejected  tho  prayer  which  in 
1847  had  been  addressed  in  vain  to  Lord  Hardinge.f  It  was  a 
personal,  not  a  dynastic  treaty  which  Lord  Wellesloy  had  made 
with  Maisur,  and  tho  Ciavernor-General  saw  no  good  reason  for 
handing  bock  to  a  worthless  prince  a  people  who  had  so  long  en. 
joyed  the  blessings  of  civilized  rule.  In  the  same  Rpirit  of  lordly 
justice  he  had  dealt  in  18.'')2  with  Mir  Ali  Mnnid  of  Khairptir,  the 
successful  plotter  against  tho  Sind  Amirs,  the  semi-independent 
ruler  of  certain  districta  assigned  to  him  by  his  Knglish  friends 
after  the  victory  of  Haidarabad.  Uis  treason  to  his  follow-princes 
had  l)een  crowned  by  an  act  of  successful  roguery,  which  some  of 
his  most  trusted  followers  at  length  came  forward  to  reveal.  In 
1851  Ali  Murad  was  found  guilty  of  forging  the  title-deeds  to  thn 
lands  of  which  he  had  been  made  ruler.  Cutting  out  a  leaf  of  the 
Kordn  on  which  the  treaty  had  been  written,  he  had  put  in  another 
leaf  so  worded  as  to  give  him  lordship  over  several  districts  instea<i 
of  the  villages  which  bore  the  same  names.  For  this  offence  in  the 
following  January  ho  was  formally  deposed  from  his  sovereign  rank, 
and  stripped  of  all  his  Innds  eave  those  inherited  from  his  father, 
Mir  Sohriib  Khan.  For  this  piece  of  exemplary  justice  done  to  a 
thorough  BconndreJ,  Dalhousie  was  held  to  blame  by  those  who 
took  the  sentimental  or  the  merely  legal  view  of  his  policy  towards 
the  native  princes  ;  as  if  the  Paramount  Power  had  no  right  thus 
to  punish  a  prince  of  its  own  making  for  "  a  great  publio  crime,"* 
that  seemed  not  bo  xevy  heinous  in  native  eyes. 

*  Ka^e.      t  S<«  Chap.  VII.,  Book  tl.       t  U->u\  Dalbouii«V  FrocUmBlioa. 
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Ever  since  Lord  Hanlinge's  visit  to  Lucknow  in  1847  the  affaira 
of  Wajid  All's  kingdom  liad  been  steadily  decliuiujj  from  bad  to 
worse.  In  tbat  green  garden  and  teeming  granary  of  India,  every 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  from  the  king  him- 
self amidst  his  fiddlers,  buffoons,  and  dancing.girls,  down  to  the 
humblest  follower  of  his  court.  The  two  years  of  grace  allowed  to 
the  Royal  debauchee  passed  by,  and  in  1849  the  Resident,  Colonel 
Sleeman,  reported  no  change  for  the  better,  nor  any  hope  of  such 
change,  whether  in  the  King's  own  conduct  or  in  the  general  state 
of  things  in  Oudh.  Like  England  in  the  days  of  Stephen  or  of 
John,  the  country  was  given  over  to  every  form  of  violence  and 
utter  lawlessness.  The  Talukdurs  from  within  their  mud  forts 
surrounded  by  belts  of  janglo  defied  the  Chakladars  or  revenae 
officers,  who  in  their  turn  took  bribes  from  the  wealthy  and  preyed 
npon  the  poor  and  weak.  Eunuchs,  fiddlers,  and  singers  filled  all 
the  best  places  in  the  State.  The  wretched  peasantry  were  ground 
to  the  dust  by  rackrenting  landlords,  ruthless  revenue^farmers,  and 
a  swarming  soldiery,  who  lived  by  plunder  for  want  of  regular  pay. 
Bands  of  Daknita  raided  evcr^-whore  against  the  villages  and 
harried  the  traders  on  every  highway.  Lai'ge  tracts  of  fertile  land 
were  turned  into  jungle.  The  King's  favourite  fiddler  was  made 
Cliief  Justice,  and  his  favourite  singer  acted  as  Vazir  for  a 
King  who  never  troubled  himself  about  public  affairs,  as  long  as  he 
could  indulge  his  own  taste  for  rhyming,  drawing,  dancing,  and 
conld  go  about  the  busy  streets  of  Lueknow  beating  u  big  drum 
that  hung  round  his  neck.  There  was  no  such  thing,  in  short,  aa 
government,  law,  or  justice  throughout  the  land.*  Justice  was 
iiimply  bought  and  sold ;  the  right  of  the  strong  to  murder,  rob, 
torture,  and  enslave  the  weak  was  the  only  law  which  hnd  any  force 
outside  those  favoured  spots  where  the  families  of  the  Company's 
Sepoys  conld  socare  some  kind  of  protection  from  tho  British 
Resident  at  Lucknow. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  which  Sleeman  had  to  report  in 
1>J51  as  the  upshot  of  all  he  had  seen  or  learned  during  his  travels 
of  the  past  two  years.  And  such,  if  not  even  worse,  was  the  state 
of  things  which  Sleeman's  successor,  Colonel  James  Outram,  found 
rankly  flourishing  in  185o.  No  wonder  that  both  these  officers, 
with  all  their  reverence  for  tho  rights  of  native  princes,  and  their 
known  dislike  or  dread  of  the  policy  then  favoured  by  most  of 
their  countrymen  in  India,  agreed  in  urging  the  Governor-General 
to  put  forth  the  strong  hand  of  interference  with  a  swarm  of  evils 
*  Sleemaji'*  "  DUrj  "  ;  Kaje  ;  Marahman. 
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which  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  cruelty  of  further  forbeanmco 
alike  commaiKled  him  to  clear  away.  For  the  Bake  of  a  Buffering 
people  they  called  upon  him  to  enforce  his  treaty-rights  against  a 
dynasty  which  in  fifty  years  had  broken  all  it«  pledges  again  and 
again,  nnd  to  assume  the  government  of  a  coontiy  whoso  native 
rulers  had  long  since  proved  their  entire  unfitness  to  govera  it  for 
themselves.* 

Oatram's  written  report  found  Ijord  Dalliousio  recruiting  his 
health  at  Utakamand,  the  Simla  of  Southern  India,  in  the  heart 
of  the  wooded  Nilgiria  or  Blue  Mountains.  It  was  the  clewing  year 
of  a  rule  which  had  already  lasted  two  years  over  the  normal 
limit ;  and  the  great  Viceroy's  health  was  fast  breaking  under  tiio 
prolonged  strain  of  hard^  incessant  toil  for  the  pabHc  good. 
Nerving  himself  for  one  more  ta«k,  which  had  been  perhaps  too 
long  neglected,  ho  proceeded  in  a  Minute  of  great  longth  and  re- 
markable fulness  to  unfold  his  own  plans  for  the  better  goveniraent 
of  Oudh.  The  main  purpose  of  this  famous  State-paper  was  to 
show  how  steadily  the  Nawaba  of  Oudh  had  disregardod  the 
Treaty  of  1801,  which  bound  them  to  govern  well  and  justly  for  tho 
general  good  and  happiness  of  their  people,  and  *'  always  tfi  lulvino 
with  and  to  act  in  conformity  to  the  counsels  of  the  oificers  of  the 
Kust  India  Company."  For  more  than  fifty  years  they  had  mis- 
ruled their  country  in  such  a  way  that  nothing  but  the  presence 
of  n  small  nritish  contingent  had  kept  tho  people  from  working- 
out  their  own  deliverance.  Tho  very  forbearance  of  our  own 
Government  had  done  much  to  heighten  and  prolong  their  snfifer- 
inpt;  and  tho  time  had  now  com©  when  furtlier  tolerance  of  such 
misrule  would  only  make  our  Government  a  sharer  in  tho  crime. 
Bound  as  we  were,  however,  **  to  amend  tho  lot  of  a  people  whom 
we  have  so  long  indirectly  injured,"  justice  and  gratitude  to  a 
dynasty  which,  with  all  its  faults,  had  been  ever  true  to  its  alle- 
giance, "nevertheless  require  that  in  so  doing  wo  should  lower  tho 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  sovereigns  of  Oudh  no  further  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  righteous 
ends."  DalhouiKie,  therefore,  could  not  recommend  so  strong  a 
measure,  however  politic,  as  the  entire  absorption  of  Oudh  into 
British  territory.  Nor  was  he  in  favour  of  placing  the  govern- 
ment for  a  time  only  in  the  hands  of  British  officers,  seeing  how 
that  process  had  failed  elsewhere.  The  plan  of  his  own  preferrag 
was  to  let  the  King  *'  retain  his  royal  title  and  position,"  while 
the  whole  civil  and  military  government  of  his  kingdom  should  be 
*  Kajc ;  Irwin  ;  Uanbniao. 
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transferred  for  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Company.  The  rorenuee 
of  the  country  should  bo  applied  tirst  to  the  payment  of  all  admin- 
istratiTo  charges;  secondly,  to  the  payment  of  liberal  stipends 
for  the  King  and  his  family;  thirdly,  '*to  the  improvement  and 
benefit  of  the  province.'*  Any  snrplns  remaining  after  these 
deductions  Dalbonsie  was  for  placing  *'  at  the  disposal  of  tlie  East 
India  Company/'  with  a  view  to  ^*  the  general  good  of  that  Empire 
of  which  Oudh  originally  was,  and  still  is,  no  more  than  a 
province."  * 

Of  the  four  members  of  his  Council  before  whom  the  Itlintito 
was  duly  laid,  not  one  demurred  in  any  way  to  his  main  pro- 
posal, the  permanent  transfer  of  all  power  in  Oudh  from  its  own 
sovereign  to  the  India  House  Board.  On  this  point  even  General 
liOW  was  in  hearty  agreement  with  his  Chief.  Mr.  Bai*nes  Pea- 
cocke,  the  legal  member,  recorded  an  opinion  to  the  Rame  effect; 
while  Messrs.  Doriu  and  Grant  differed  from  the  rest  only  in  de- 
manding the  entire  annexation  of  Oudh.  Mr.  Baiues  Pescocke 
differed  from  Lord  Dalhou.sie  only  in  desiring  that  all  surplus 
revenue  should  be  spent  within  the  province,  and  that  no  military 
charges  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Oudh  exchequer.!  The 
whole  question  was  then  referred  to  the  Coui't  of  Directors,  who 
took  time  to  ponder  their  reply.  At  last,  in  November  1855,  they 
sent  out  to  India  a  despatch  which  Lord  Dalhousie,  arguing  from 
his  secret  instrnctions,  construed  into  a  simple  order  to  annex  the 
country  without  more  ado.  Whatever  it  seemed  to  say — and  there 
WBJi  something  of  studied  reticence  in  its  language — he  knew 
which  way  its  authors  meant  him  to  go,  and  he  had  already  pledged 
himself  to  carry  out  their  orders,  even  if  they  outstripped  his  own 
dcaigns.l 

He  opened  the  despatch  at  Calcutta  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
185G.  Before  the  end  of  the  month  Outram  had  received  his  final 
orders  from  the  Oovemor-Oeneral.  On  the  -Ith  of  Februury  he 
waited  npon  Wajid  Ali  with  a  letter  from  Lord  Dalhousie,  and 
the  draft  of  a  treaty  which  the  King  was  invited  to  sign. 
The  letter  recounted  the  shortcomings  of  successive  NawAbs, 
declared  that  the  Treaty  of  1801,  so  often  violated,  hod  now  come 
to  an  end,  and  advised  the  King  to  accept  the  only  terms  which 
the    long-suffering   Company   had   now   to   offer.      The    British 

*  Dalhouio'i  Minate  oo  Oodb. 

t  Under  llie  Treaty  of  1801  wc  nntlertook  to  defend  Ondb  oat  of  the  rerenacB  of 
the  ocOed  dlitricU. 

%  Irwia'B  f'Gkrdeu  of  India  "  ;  Eaye;  Arnold. 
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GoTemment  wonM  be  ''g^iUtj  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  if  it 
were  any  longer  to  aid  in  sustaining  bj  its  countenance  and  power 
an  administration  fraught  with  suffenng  to  miUions."  The  new 
treaty  which  the  King  was  bidden  to  sign  declared  that  *'  the  sole 
and  exclnsive  administration  of  the  civil  and  military  govemmeDt 
of  the  territories  of  Oudh  shall  henceforth  be  vested  for  ever  in  the 
Honourahle  East  India  Company  ;  together  with  full  and  exclosivo 
right  to  the  revenues  thereof."  For  Wajid  Ali  himself  and  his 
heirs  was  reserved  the  title  of  King,  with  fall  sovereign  righta  uver 
his  palace  at  Lucknow  and  his  park  at  Dilkushti,  a  yearly  pension 
of  twelve  lakhs,  with  three  more  for  his  body-guard,  and  due  pto> 
vision  for  all  the  members  of  his  family.* 

In  spite  of  an  offer  which  would  have  saved  the  dynasty  from 
utter  extinction,  WAjid  Ali  stubbornly  refused  to  avert  his  fate. 
Not  all  Outram'fi  courteous  pleadings  could  win  him  to  sign  n 
treaty  which  he  held  to  be  a  fit  matter  for  equals  only.  The 
British  Government,  which  was  all-powerful,  might  do  with  liiui 
whatever  it  pleased.  Against  a  Power  which  was  able  to  make  jmd 
to  unmake,  to  promote  and  to  degrade,  he  had  no  thought  of  zaain* 
toining  a  hopelesn  stmggle.  His  rank,  his  honour,  his  kingdorUi 
all  was  gone  fnim  him;  but  the  treaty  that  was  to  make  himi 
pensioner  on  British  charity  he  would  by  no  means  sign.  One 
thing  only  would  he  ask,  permission  to  carry  his  sorrovs  ^tli 
himself  before  the  Queen  of  England.  Thus  speaking,  amidst  sn 
outburst  of  womanish  tears  and  sobs,  he  took  his  turban  from  off 
his  head  and  placed  it  in  Outram's  hands,  in  token  of  utter  bflp* 
lessness  and  self-surrender.  But  beneath  the  show  of  grovclUny 
self-abasement  there  seems  to  have  lurked  a  feeling  of  deep  resent- 
ment, which  betrayed  itself  alike  in  his  refusal  to  sign  the  tre*tj, 
and  in  his  avowed  intention  to  seek  in  Europe  for  that  re<lr** 
which  was  not-  to  be  found  in  India-t 

On  the  ?th  of  February  Outram  received  from  the  pftlsce  * 
brief  note  informing  him  that  the  King's  purpose  had  undergone 
no  change.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  for  him  but  to  iasoe  » 
proclamation  drawn  up  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  declaring  Oudh  thence- 
forth a  component  part  of  our  Indian  Empire.  He  himself  tx>oc 
formal  chai'ge  of  the  city  and  government  oa  Chief  Commisaiooer; 
the  civil  officers  of  the  Oudh  Commission  were  despatched  to  thflir 
several  districts ;  British  troops  were  marched  into  the  provio*' 
and  the  annexation  of  Oudh  soon  became  an  uccomplislied  i^^ 
The  King  himself  had  commanded  his  people  to  offer  no  resistanctf  W 
•  Inrin;  Arnold.  t  Irwin;  Kaye ;  Anold ;  TroUer. 
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their  new  miuiters;  and  from  no  qnartor  did  any  resistAnoe  come. 
Not  a  shot  was  fired  nor  a  blow  struck  in  defence  of  a  dynasty 
•which  had  long  since  forfeited  all  right  to  reign  over  the  fairest 
and  worst  governed  province  in  Hindustan.  The  people  every- 
where submitted  peacefnlly  to  the  rule  of  tho  English  Sahibs. 
Wiijid  Ali,  with  his  wives,  children,  and  retainers,  withdrew  to  hia 
fntnre  home  on  the  Hughli  in  the  green  subnrb  of  Garden  Reach. 
Over  the  whole  face  of  things  there  stole  a  change  as  complete 
as  any  produced  by  the  shifting  slides  of  a  magic  lantern.  It 
seemed  in  tmth  as  if  Pandemonium  had  suddenly  transformed 
itself  into  Paradise. 

Neither  in  India  nor  in  England  were  many  voices  raised  at  tho 
time  agftinat  a  measure  which  the  great  Proconsul  had  carried 
through  in  accordance  less  with  hisowTi  ideas  than  with  the  virtual 
commands  of  Leadenhnlt  Street  and  Cannon  Row.*  By  rofusing 
to  sign  the  new  treaty  Wajid  Ali  had  pronounced  the  doom  of  a 
dynasty  which  had  reigned  only  by  iJritish  sufferance  ever  since  Sir 
John  Shore  had  displaced  the  son  of  Asaf-ud-daula  by  a  ruler  of 
his  own  choice.  For  the  sorrows  of  a  discrowned  debauchee  none 
bat  his  own  family  and  a  few  faithful  followers  seemed  to  care. 
Few  people  questioned  the  right  of  the  Paramount  Power  to 
enforce  against  a  refractory  vassal  the  treaties  which  he  and  his 
forefathers  had  steadily  broken  for  so  many  years  past.  If  WAjid 
■Ali  would  neither  sign  the  treaty  nor  accept  the  pension  of 
k\  20,000  a  year,  that  was  no  reason  for  regretting  tho  act  of  justice, 

I  of  prudence,  of  mere  humanity,  which  strove  to  rescue  a  suffering 
people  from  prolonged  and  ever  worse  misrule.  Under  its  new 
^vermnent,  as  worked  by  the  noble  Outram  with  the  aid  of  a 
picked  staff  of  English  subalterns,  the  new  British  province  would 

»8iirely  enter  on  the  same  path  of  onioity  iuiprovemont  which  the 
i*anjAb  had  already  trodden  with  marked  success.  In  Parliament 
there  arose  some  talk  about  the  Treaty  of  ISl",  which  had  never  been 
i^tiBed  by  the  Company,  and  which  after  all  would  liftvc  furnished 
Ho  good  reason  against  the  course  pursued  in  IWO.  One  or  two 
speakers  in  the  Commons  might  denounce  our  cruelty  towards  a 
Icing  whose  forefathers  had  helped  tho  Company  with  timely 
loans  and  whoso  subjects  would  prefer  the  worst  evils  of  native 
nxismle  to  the  best  and  miliiest  goverumcnt  ever  wielded  by  a  sot 
■Df  strangers  in  race,  in  religion,  in  national  feelings  and  ways  of 


**  Had  Lord  Oftlhouiiie  been  allowed  bia  own  way,  the   King  might  Imro  been 
t«]uced  to  sitjn  tlie  trcaly  latlicr  than  ace  tlia  Resident  and  tbe  labsidiary  force 
iC-kidravD  from  Oudb.     But  ibui  x>l<tn  the  Court  of  Directors  had  uTemilod. 
\<iU.   I.  T 
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thought.  Tt  WBB  easy  to  show  that  the  hands  of  the  Company  in 
dealing  with  former  Nawdbs  of  Ondh  had  not  always  been  over 
clean.  Bnt  the  mnrmnrs  of  a  few  were  drowned  in  the  general 
hubbub  of  assent  to  an  issue  which  no  impartial  thinker  conid 
deem  unrighteous,  whaiever  blame  might  one  day  be  heaped  upon 
its  nominal  author  by  critics  hastily  judging  from  the  event,* 

*  Trofctor.     Eren  Hr.  B.  Arnold,  while  condemning  other  of  Dalhonaie'i  anness- 
ticdu,  had  nothing  bnt  pnUie  for  the  anneution  of  Ondh. 
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LAST  BBNKWAt  07  THE   0OMPAKT*8   CHARTEB. 

For  Boveral  years  after  the  conquest  of  the  Panjiib,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  held  no  kind  of  intercouree  with  the  Afghan  ruler, 
whose  horsemen  had  fled  like  frightened  deer  through  the  Khai- 
bar  before  Gilbert's  swift  advance  to  Peshawar.  Content  with 
seeing  the  Afghans  chased  out  of  their  last  shelter  in  the  PanjAb, 
Lord  Dalhoufiie  gave  smal]  heed  to  what  Dost  Mohammad  might 
be  doing  or  scheming  among  his  native  hills.  The  Amir  of 
Eibul  was  loft  free  to  manage  his  unruly  aubjectSj  to  reconquer 
Afghin  Tnrkiatan,  to  deal  as  he  best  could  with  tho  troublesome 
rulers  of  Herat  and  Kandahar ;  and  even,  it  was  said,  to  encour- 
age the  border-tribes  in  their  raids  on  British  ground.  Bat  the 
steady  progress  of  Persian  intrigues  with  Herdt  at  length  induced 
the  Amir  to  seek  after  a  friendly  understanding  with  his  English 
neighbours.  Colonel  Herbert  Edwardes,  who  had  replaced  tho 
murdered  Mackeeou  as  Commissioner  of  Peshawar,  threw  out  in 
his  turn  some  cautious  overtureSt  to  which  our  ancient  foe  scut 
back  encouraging  replies. 

At  last,   in  March,  1855,  Gholam   Haidar  Khdu,  the  Amir's 
^vonritc  son,  came  down  to  Peshawar  to  arrange  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  the  Indian  Government.     He  was  met  by  John  Law- 
rence, Chief   Commissioner  for  the  Panjab.     On  the  30th,  the 
two  envoys  concluded  a  treaty  of  "  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  " 
between    the    East    India   Company  and  the  dynasty  of  Dost 
Mohammad    Khiin.     Each    party   pledged    itself  to  respect  the 
territories  of  the  other,  '*  and  never  to  interfere  therein  ;  "  while 
Ooet  Mohammad  further  engaged  to  be  tho  friend  of  our  friends 
And  the  enemy  of  our  enemies.     Such  was  tho  first  step  in  that 
^viser  policy  which  bore  memorable  fruit    in  1857,  and  which, 
■with  one  exception,  Dalhousio'a  successors   have  since  steadily 
punned.      And  thus  was  a  long-seething  quarrel   allayed  by  a 
prxicesa  which,  tried  twenty  years  earlier,  would  have  saved  India 
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from  all    the  costly  and  diBastroas   issues  of   the  first   Afghan 
War* 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  while  the  fate  of  Oadh  still  hnng  in 
the  balance,  the  peace  of  India  was  radcly  broken  by  a  farions 
uprising  of   the  hill-tribes  in   the  north-west  of    fieng&l.     Tbe 
Sauthals,  whom  CIevtiland*H  kindlinesa  had  done  so  mnch  to  tame 
in  the  days  of  Warren  UostingB,  and  whom  a  later  benefactor,  Mr. 
Pontpt,  had  tanght  to  cnltivate  the  fruitful  valleys  of  the  Damin- 
i-Kob,  had  suddenly  bnrst  forth  fi'om  thoir  highland   jangles  to 
awtjop  down  with  the  fury  of  a  rain-swollen  flood  over  the  ricb, 
well-peopled  plains  below.    Maddened  by  the  extortions  of  Bengali 
money-lenders,  who  worked  the  law-courts  freely   for  their  own 
evil  ends,  and  smarting  under  the  brutal  or  licentious  condact  of 
some   English    railway   overseers,    these    simple,    half-reclaimetl 
savages  marched  forth  in  vast  bodies  under  self-appointed  leaden 
to  lay  their  griavances  before  the   Calcutta  Council.      Hunger, 
aided  by  soperstltiuu,  soon  turned  their  peaceful  errand  into  a 
carnival  of   blood  and   plunder.     Armed  chie6y  with  axes  and 
poisoned  arrows,  they  carriad  fire  and   havoc  into  happy  villj^**! 
attacked   lontly   bungalows,  murdered  stray  P^nglishmeu,  Hindu-s 
and  Mohammadans,  and  even  swarmed  up  to  the  chief  civil  sT»* 
tions  in  Rajraahal,  Birbljum,  and  Hhagalpnr,     A  strange  frcn^T. 
fed  by  the  eloquence  of  fanatic  preachers,  drove  them  forward  10 
their  thousands  against  the  fat,  ill-guarded  provinces  whore  JfffJ* 
their  real  op  fancied  foes. 

The  suddenness  of  the  outbreak,  and  the  time  of  year,  were  a" 
in  their  favour.  It  was  the  height  of  the  rainy  season.  Notrooj* 
were  at  hand  save  the  HilJ -Rangers,  whose  loyalty  might  ooool 
for  little  against  the  ties  of  kinship  and  the  calls  of  superstitiOft- 
The  authoritiea  were  taken  utterly  by  surprise.  Only  in  a  '** 
stutions  could  small  bodius  of  Europeans  and  policemen  8iiO(»c<l 
in  ranking  a  stand  against  Kuch  swarms  of  bloodthirsty  aa?ai''^ot*- 
From  most  places  lying  in  the  SanthaU*  track  all  whi  l'ObM 
escaped  while  there  was  yet  time.  Panic-stricken  villagers  flcdl'y 
thonsands  as  from  the  horrors  of  another  I^Iaratha  raid  T'** 
timely  despatch  of  troops  by  rail  from  Calcutta  atone  saveJ  f^^ 
ruin  the  new  engineering  station  of  Raniganj,  in  tbe  greit  co** 
district  of  HardwAn.  But  for  tht?  swift  advance  of  a  Sepoj  0^ 
tachment.  all  Birbhum  would  have  been  given  over  to  desolut'^^- 
Between   Rujuiahiil  and  Colgong  the   whole  country  was  al'){°' 

*  Kajo  ;  MAlIoaon  ;  Afghao  Blaebook ;  *•  Lifo  of  Sir  H.  Bdwardet,"  bj  ^^ 
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■with  blazing  villages,  and  alivo  with  plnnder-ladenfanaticR.    Half 
l^ha^lpur    camo    within    the   fiery  circle.     Murshidabad    itself 
qnnkod  for  fear  of  a  like  disaster,* 
,£ven  when  troops  began  to  appear  on  the  scene  of  havoc,  the 
inrreckion  still  held  its  ground  at  first.     Broken  up  into  small 
parties,  the  Sepoys  eonld  do  little  more  than  hold  a  few  isolated 
poflts  against  swarms  of  havages  who  ded  before  their  musketry- 
fire,  only  to  teasG  thorn  with  fresh  attacks.     If  some  of  our  troops 
tlid  their  duty  nobly,  others  seem  to  havo  quailed  before  the  num- 
bers, the  wild  shouts,  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  foe.     Twice  were 
the  Hill-Rangera  led  forward  against  the  Rajmahal  plunderers,  and 
twice,  without  seeming  cause,  they  foil  back.     Oat  of  a  hundred 
Sepoys  of    the    56th  Regiment,   whom   I-ieutenant  Toulmin  led 
across  a  rivulet  held  by  s<tme  thousands  of  Snnthuls,  twenty,  with 
their  bold  commander,  fell  overpowered   by  numbers  and  cruel 
wounds.     Erelong,  however,  as  fresh  troops  entered  the  disturbed 
districts,  the   tide  of  disaster  began   to  turn.     Thousands  of  the 
enemy  fled  before  handfuls  of  disciplined  men,  who   fired  steadily 
and  kept  a  bold  front.     But   the  warfare  that  ensued  was  still 
harassing,  for  the  beaten  rebels  found  safe  shelter  and  fresh  means 
of  annoyance  in  the  close  jonglo  that  screened  their  movements. 
In  some  places   the  villagers  were  induced  or  compelled  to  furnish 
them  with  food  and  information.     Mr.   Halliday,  the  Lieutenant. 
Oovcrnor  of  Bengal,  had   already  urged  the  need  of  proclaiming 
martial  law ;  but  to  aU  his  arguments  the  Supremo  Council  still 
tnmed  a  deaf  ear. 

Early  in  September  the  Bhagalpur  bands  of  rebels  began  to  bo 
liemmed  in  by  General  Lloyd's  troopH,  while  those  in  Birbhum 
M-ere  hard  pressed  by  the  soldiers  of  Brigadier  Bird.  But  the 
time  for  beating  up  the  jnngle  was  not  yet  come.  Before  the  end 
of  the  month,  Birbhiim  became  the  scene  of  fresh  horrors ;  the 
f^anthila  and  the  cholei-a  shared  the  land  between  them.  Gorged 
^rith  the  spoils  of  a  province,  the  insurgents  seemed  like  to  carry 
them  off  with  little  hindrance  from  troops  assailed  in  their  turn 
^^d  driven  back  by  the  prevailing  sickness.  Thousands  of  San- 
t.>id1s  had  already  fallen  by  shot  or  disease  ;  hnndreds,  including 
Sidu  Manji,  their  foremost  leader,  bad  beun  taken  prisoners;  but 
ao  much  the  larger  was  the  booty  left  to  share  among  the  surviv- 
ing hosts. 

AVith  the  cooler  air  and  the  cloudless  sunshine  of  Xovembor 
Came  a  visible  change  for  the  better  on  the  face  of  things.     While 
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the  groat  Pi*ocOTiBnl  was  still  resting  liis  shattered  frame  in  the 
Blue  Mountains,  liis  coUongues  in  tlio  Calcutta  Council  mndo  up 
their  slow  minds  to  a  measure  which  might  aa  easily  have  been 
decreed  three  or  four  months  earlier.  On  the  10th  of  Xovembor 
Mr.  Halliduy  could  at  length  proclaim  martial  law  throughout 
the  disturbed  districts.  Fresh  troops  were  brought  upon  the 
scene;  a  general  burning  of  insurgent  villages  began;  and  the 
jungle  ceased  to  be  a  safe  shelter  for  foes  hard  pressed  by  axsaiU 
anta  no  longer  afraid  of  fever  or  the  law.  Cut  up  in  detail,  their 
booty  molting  away  behind  them,  most  of  their  leaders  shot  or 
taken,  only  to  bo  hanged  after  duo  trial,  the  insurgents,  by  Decem- 
ber, were  making  off  in  small  parties  to  the  hills,  or  slinking  away 
by  twos  and  throes  to  their  former  homos  and  cmplo^inents  in  tho 
plains.  During  that  month  the  last  of  the  captured  ringleaders 
nudorwent  his  doom  of  death  or  imprisonment ;  and  tho  last  body 
of  armed  rebels  were  hunted  down.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year 
Lloyd's  field-force  was  broken  up;  and  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
1856,  martial  law  was  declared  no  longer  needful  in  a  land  where 
open  reWllion  had  died  down.  In  view  cf  tho  gi'ievancos  which 
had  caused  the  outbreak,  tho  Silnihiil  couutrj'  was  detached  from 
the  regular  government  of  Bengal*  and  made  over  as  a  "  non-rfgn- 
lation"  province  to  the  less  rigid  mle  of  a  special  commissioner,  Mr. 
Stainforth,  aided  by  one  deputy  and  live  assistant  commissioners.* 

But  tho  Government  was  reckoning  without  its  relwllions  sub- 
jects. In  tho  middle  of  January,  while  the  troops  wero  marching 
back  to  their  cantonments,  bands  of  armed  savages  began  once 
moro  plundering  villages,  destroying  factories,  thi-eatoning  tho 
property  and  the  lives  of  loyal  Knglishmou  and  Beng^is.  This, 
however,  was  but  the  last  flickering  of  a  burnt-out  flame.  Before 
tho  end  of  February  quiet  reigned  anew,  to  be  broken  only  for  a 
week  or  two  in  May  by  the  last  efforts  of  a  few  desperadoes  to 
breathe  life  into  a  stiffening  corpse.  Meanwhile  most  of  the  late 
insurgents  wei*o  glad  enough  to  earn  once  moro  their  daily  rice  by 
hard  work  on  the  new  lines  of  railway,  on  the  roads,  in  factories, 
in  any  fleld  of  labour  still  open  to  their  strong  arms  and  simple 
needs.  But  the  Nemesis  of  their  past  folly  dogged  them  still ; 
for  tho  lands  they  had  left  untillcd  during  tho  outbreak  withheld 
their  wonted  harvests,  and  thousands  of  starving  wretches  died 
that  year  in  tho  jungles,  or  scarce  kept  body  and  soul  together  on 
the  slender  outcome  of  tbcir  day's  toll.t 

Reference  has  Just  been  made  to  Mr.  Frederick  Halliday  as 
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Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal.  This  of&oet  which  Lord  Dal- 
hoosie'a  ablo  Secretary  was  the  Srnt  to  hold,  had  been  created  by 
the  Charter  Act  of  1853.  It  was  a  mensuro  the  need  for  which 
had  been  groiR*ing  more  and  more  urgent  for  years  past.  Down  to 
the  close  of  1853  the  Governor- General  of  India  was  also  the 
official  Governor  of  Bengal.  During  hia  absence  fram  the  Presi- 
denoy — for  many  years  past  a  common  event — the  senior  member 
of  his  Council  ruled  as  Deputy-Governor  in  hie  stead.  The 
Deputy-Governor  might  bo  a  civilian  of  standing  and  experience  ; 
he  might  also  be  a  successful  soldier  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
duties  he  -was  supposed  to  discharge.  On  hia  return  to  Calcutta 
the  Govornor-Goueral  would  resume  his  pont  for  a  few  months, 
and  then  perhaps  a  new  deputy  -would  fill  hia  place.  Owing  to 
the  frequent  change  of  its  head — ten  Limes  in  eleven  years — and 
to  the  over-gi*owing  demands  upon  the  Govemor-GeneraVa  time, 
the  government  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  province  in  India 
practically  devolved  upon  the  chief  Becrotary,  wlio  was  wholly 
irresponsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of  his  imle.  Under  this 
haphazard  system  it  was  not  surprising  that  even  Mr.  HaUiday'a 
akill,  industry,  and  experience  had  failed  in  various  ways  to  keep 
Bengal  abreast  of  some  other  provinces  ruled  by  a  separate  and 
responsible  chief.*  The  snbseqnenc  history  of  that  great  province, 
now  peopled  by  sixty  million  souls^  has  amply  justified  the  wisdom 
of  the  reform  effected  in  1853. 

Several  other  changes  of  equal  or  greater  moment  wore  brought 
about  by  the  memorable  Charter  Act  of  that  year.  The  term  for 
which  a  new  leaso  of  power  had  been  granted  to  tho  Company  in 
1833  was  fast  expiring  when  the  question  of  its  renewal  came  up 
before  the  British  Parliament.  For  many  mouths  both  in  India 
and  at  home  that  question  bad  been  discussed  from  many  different 
points  of  view  by  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  chartered  Com- 
pany whose  fate  once  more  hung  in  the  balance.  Whatever  hap- 
pened, it  was  almost  certain  that  tho  powers  and  patronage  of  tho 
India  House  would  undergo  some  further  curtailment.  During 
1852  Select  Committees  of  both  Houses  sat  to  take  evidence  from 
a  host  of  witnesses,  to  con  over  piles  of  papers,  and  to  summarize 
the  chief  results.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  1853,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  as 
President  of  the  India  Board  in  the  coalition  Ministry  of  Lord 
Aberrdeen,  brought  before  tho  Commons  his  Bill  for  the  future 
government  of  India.  This  bill,  which  ho  took  five  houi-s  to 
esplaini  proposed  to  retain  the  double  government  by  the  Court 
*  Cbeaney;  Mjuihnum. 
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of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control.     But  the  working  strength 
of  tbo  former  was  to  bo  ent  down  from  twenty-four  to  eighteen. 
six  of  wlxom  were  to  be  chosen   by  the   Crown  from  among  men 
who  bad  served  ten  years  in  India.     The  remaining  twelve  woold 
Btill  be  elected  by  tJio  Court  of  Proprietors.     A  heavy  blow  wm 
struck  at  the  Compaiiy'B  patronage  by  the  clauses  which  opened 
Addiscomlw  and  llailLnbnry,  the  military  and  the  civil  training- 
college,   to  free  competition   among  the  British  youth.     A  ftpecial 
legislative  council  was  to  be  engrafted   on  the  Government  al 
India.     The  government  of  Bengal,  as  we  have  seen,  wan  to  be 
made  over  to  a  separnto  Lieutenant-Governor,  subject  to  the  Sml 
control  of  the  Governor-General. 

The  question  of  amalgamating  the  Sadr  Ad.-ilat  or  High  Conrt 
of  the  Company  in  each  Presidency  with  the  Supreme  Coortof 
the  Crown,  for  the  better  administration  of  justice  throughout 
British  India,  had  already  engaged  the  minds  of  reforming  stiiw- 
men  at  home.  But  no  immediate  change  in  this  direction  vu 
formally  demanded  by  the  framers  of  the  present  Bill.  Prorinon 
was  made  for  raising  the  pay  of  the  lower  native  judges,  and  for 
throwing  open  to  the  "  uncovenanted  "  or  local  services  some  of 
the  posts  hitherto  reserved  for  covenanted  civilians  or  HailcvbnFT 
men.  A  Law  Commission,  sitting  in  England,  waa  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  reforms  already  contemplated  in  the  lawi  of 
India.  Finally,  the  Crown  claimed  for  itself  the  right  tosunc- 
tion  the  appointment  of  every  advocate-general  nnd  member  of 
Council  nnder  the  Indian  Government. 

Some  lively  debates  ensued  in  Parliament  on  a  scheme  whicb 
satistiod  neither  the  friends  nor  tho  foes  of  the  East  India  Cont* 
pany.  Foremost  among  the  latter  was  Mr.  Bright,  who  scoffrd  *' 
the  now  plan  for  improving  the  old  Directorate  by  mixingr"  one 
grain  of  wholesome  nutriment  with  two  grains  of  poison."  5ir 
Jnmt's  Hogg's  eloquent  defence  of  the  Company  against  all  as*"* 
nuts  touched  the  fancy  of  his  hearers  without  winning  their  v(»tw. 
On  the  9tb  of  June  the  Bill  was  read  a  first  time.  On  ti«23rd 
its  second  reading  was  opposed  by  Lord  Stanley  with  a  connl«^ 
motion  for  further  delay  in  passing  a  Bill  which  disturbed  ererT' 
thing  and  settled  nothing,  A  debate  of  four  nights,  enlivened  *•? 
Macaulay  s  winning  rhetoric  and  Sir  Jamea  Graham's  8tat«tni>n* 
like  reasoning  on  the  one  side,  by  Mr.  Bright's  outspoken  voh^ 
menco  and  tho  glancing  mockeries  of  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  otli^^' 
ended  in  tho  rejection  of  Lord  Stanley's  amendment  by  a  nutjo"*/ 
of  more  than  two  to  one  in  a  House  of  four  hundred  and  six^J* 
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two.     On   tlie  last  night  of  Jutio  tho   Dili  was  read  a  second 
time. 

On  the  8th  of  Jnly  it  entercfl  into  Committee.  Clause  after 
clause  was  keenly  dclutcd  ;  amoncluiL*nt  after  amendment  delayed 
the  passage  bat  failed  to  modify  any  feature  of  the  Dill  save  one. 
Bir  Charles  Wood  forestalled  a  hostile  rote  by  exempting  Addis- 
combe  from  the  change  reserved  for  Uaileybury.  After  two  or 
three  fresh  clauses  had  been  added  to  the  Bill,  its  third  readinnj 
was  carried  on  the  2LHh  of  Jnly. 

On  tho  lAt  of  August  Lord  OranviUe  introduced  it  to  the  Peers, 
who,  anxious  to  get  away  from  Loudon,  received  it  on  the  whole 
with  a  ready  grace.  Twelve  days  later  it  passed  its  third  rc-ading, 
after  undergoing  a  vei'y  slight  revision  in  Committee.  On  the 
]5th  the  Commons  finally  accepted  the  Dill,  to  which  the  Hoyal 
signature  jiresently  gave  tho  one  touch  wanting  to  make  it  law. 
Thus  by  a  measure  expressly  workable  only  so  long  as  Parliament 
might  will,  was  carried  some  steps  farther  the  inevitable  process 
of  transferring  tho  lordship  of  India  from  tho  hands  of  a  char- 
tered Company  into  those  of  the  British  Crown. 

In  accordance  with  tho  new  Act,  the  first  sittings  of  a  new 
X»e^»lative  Council  were  held  in  Calcutta  in  May  1854.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  old  Supreme  Council  enlarged  for  the  special  purpose 
of  making  laws  for  all  India.  While  the  old  Council  retained  all 
its  executive  functions,  its  legislative  powers  were  transferred  to 
the  larger  body  of  which  it  still  formed  the  nucleus.  Of  tho 
thirteen  members  composing  the  new  Council,  four  were  chosen 
from  the  Civil  Service  to  represent  tho  several  governments  of 
Bengal,  Agra,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  while  two  were  judges  of 
tho  Supreme  Court  of  Bengal,  whose  sympathies  would  naturally 
lean  to  the  side  of  their  unofficial  coantrymon,  tho  small  but  ever- 
growing community  of  merchants,  planters,  tradesmen,  mission- 
aries, engineers,  scattered  through  the  provinces  or  clustering  in 
the  chief  cities  of  India.  Two  other  members  were  appointed  by 
the  Governor-General  himself.  To  sanguine  persons  it  seemed  as 
if  the  new  body  contained  the  germ  of  a  true  pirliament,  in  which 
at  some  future  day  the  voice  of  all  ranks  and  races  in  India  might 
make  itself  heard  to  good  purpose.  Almost  from  the  beginning 
its  debates  were  conducted  with  open  doors,  and  tho  dull  old 
process  of  reading  out  a  number  of  carefully  written  minutes  was 
soon  exchanged  for  the  simpler  if  less  stately  arbitrament  of  quick- 
flowing  talk.* 

*  Cbenie; ;  Trotter. 
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There  is  little  need  for  comment  on  other  fentaros  in  the   Act  of 
1853.     Whon  Lord  Dalhousie  loft  India,   the  fmits  of  open  com- 
petition for  the  Company's  Civnl  Service  had  hardly  began  toghowj 
themKolves;  nor  liofl  the  now  element  in  the   India  House  Bo( 
done  anght  to  hinder  or  derange  Lord   Dalhouftio*fi  settled  policy] 
towards  the  native  princes.  Events,  moreover,  were  soon  to  happei 
which  paved  the  way  for  a  chanKO  in  the  Company's  fortnnea  fat 
greater  and  more  radical  than  any  dooreed  or  generally  desired  b^l 
English  statesmen  a  few  years  before. 

In  less  than  a  month  after  the  annexation  of  Oadh  the  great 
Proconsul  yielded  up  the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands  of  his 
BQCcessor,  Lord  Canning.*  Since  the  days  of  Warren  Hastings  no 
Govemor'General  had  won  so  high,  so  lasting  a  place  in  the  annals 
of  British  India  as  tho  high-bred  Scotch  nobleman  who,  after 
eight  j-ears  of  incessant  toil,  marked  by  a  long  array  of  brilliant 
successes  in  tho  cabinet,  in  the  field,  in  every  sphere  of  public 
nsefnlness,  left  Calcutta  on  the  tith  March,  I85G,  broken  down  in 
body,  maimed  in  his  dearest  affections  by  tho  recent  death  of  his 
sonless  wife,  but  uphold  in  spirit  by  the  recollection  of  great 
things  attempted,  of  great  ends  achieved  at  an  ago  when  in  Eng- 
land most  public  men  have  their  honours  all  to  win.  Not  even 
Wellcaley  had  brought  under  the  British  yoke  so  fair  a  cluster  of 
new  provinces  as  tho  viceroy  during  whose  rule  tho  I'anjab,  Pego, 
Oudh,  NAgpur,  and  various  smaller  realms  had  passed  away  from 
their  native  masters,  hji^  no  former  viceroy  could  have  pointed 
to  a  list  of  public  services  nearly  as  great  and  numerous  as  those 
recounted  by  Dalhousie  himself  in  the  noble  minute — the  master- 
work  of  a  pen  as  clear,  direct,  and  polished  as  Ctesar's  or 
Wellington's — which  summed  up  and  vindicated  bis  Indian  career. 
That  he  left  the  Panjiib  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  well-governed, 
Pegu  fairly  started  on  the  same  course,  Oudh  quietly  accepting 
her  change  of  masterB,  the  Indian  treasury  overflowing  with  cash 
balances,  all  India  thriving  under  tho  new  impulses  given  with  no 
grudging  hand  to  the  industry,  the  trade,  the  moral  and  social 
advancement  of  her  people — for  these  manifold  blessings  the  chief 
share  of  our  praise  must  be  awarded  to  Dalhousie  himself,  the  one 
quickening  spirit  of  a  Govorumont  always  able,  but  commonly 
slow  moving  and  shy  of  wandering  off  the  old  beaten  tnicks. 

*  Standiog  beaide  Ui«  fonner,  Lawrence  aikeil  biiu  what  lie  felt  at  sueb  a  momeal 
Id  hi«  career.  "  1  wiib  tbat  I  were  io  Caoniog'i  place,  and  be  in  mine,  and  Iben — 
woolda't  J  gorern  India  t  "  waa  tbc  6rat  impnlmTe  replj.  **  But  no  !  "  he  added, 
**I  could  not  wUb  id;  worst  ooemy  to  be  the  poor,  miKrable,  broken-down  man  I 
am  DOW  " — (Botwortb-Bmitb). 
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It  ivaa  tills  forward  Btatesinansliip  wLich  'enabled  Sir  W, 
O'ShttDghnessy  io  cover  India  with  telegraph  wires  in  tiran  to  break 
the  fnll  force  of  tbe  blow  that  fell  upon  her  in  1857.  To  Dalhousie 
also  was  it  mainly  owing  that  before  ho  left  Calcutta  the  new 
railway  was  candying  it«  thousands  daily  between  Howrab  and 
Riiniganj ;  that  the  Ganges  Canal  had  begun  to  fertilize  a  long  belt 
of  plain  from  Hardwar  down  to  Cawnporo ;  that  great  public 
works  of  ever)'  kind  were  pushed  on  at  one  samo  moment  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  broad  Peninsula.  Uengal  nearly  freed  from 
the  old  plague  of  gang- robberies,  the  wild  trilxjs  on  the  Panjab 
frontier  reduced  to  comparative  order,  all  India  blessed  with  a 
cheap  postage,  all  inland  customs  duties  iinally  done  away,  somo 
other  tHxea  lightiinod  or  revised,  trial  by  jury  establiahed  througb- 
ont  tbe  land,  the  rigbts  of  inlieritancc  secured  to  native  Christians, 
tho  beginnings  of  a  great  reform  in  jail-discipWno — such  are 
among  the  lesser  achievements  that  help  to  light  up  the  moraor)' 
of  this  great  Indian  governor.  Nearly  the  lastof  his  pnblic  services 
was  an  order  bidding  tbe  heads  of  the  different  pi-ovinces  send  in 
yearly  to  Calcutta  a  full  but  concise  report  of  the  progrcsB  made 
nndcr  each  goremment  during  tho  past  year.  All  matters  of  the 
least  public  moment,  each  improvement  in  legislation,  in  finance,  in 
judicial  business,  each  new  outlay  on  pnblic  works — everything,  ia 
short,  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  tbe  people  in  each  province, 
might  thoB  from  time  to  time  be  grouped  together  in  one  general 
view,  for  the  ultimate  good  of  tho  whole  empire,  through  the 
wholesomerivalry  stimulated  by  these  reports  among  its  subordi- 
nate rulers. 

Like '*  the  glorious  little  man"  who  ruled  India  in  tlie  first 
jears  of  the  same  century,  Lord  Dalhousie  bad  the  gift  of  drawing 
aronnd  him  a  band  of  snbaitornH  quick  to  appreciate  and  zealous 
to  further  the  plans  of  a  chief  whoHo  thorough  masterj*  of  smaller 
details  rarely  tempted  him  to  encroach  upon  the  free  action  of  any 
oBicer  once  found  worthy  of  his  trust.  If  two  such  stars  as  Napier 
and  Dalhousie  could  not  long  shine  together  in  the  samo  heaven, 
tho  fault  at  any  rate  did  not  lie  ^vitli  him  whose  steady  greatness 
at  once  enhanced  and  caught  fresh  lustre  from  the  bright  achieve- 
ments of  such  men  as  John  Lawrence,  Thomason,  Montgomery, 
and  Phayi'C.  Like  Napoleon  amidst  his  marshals  did  the  great 
Marquis  stand  forth,  tho  centre  of  a  group  of  worthies  only  less 
conspicuous  than  himself.  Under  his  leading  thero  had  grown  upa 
school  of  statesmen  whose  services  in  the  tiery  trial  of  the  Great 
Mutiny  redounded  hardly  more  to  their  own  glory  than  to  that  of 
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the  Master  who  then  laj  slowly  dying  in  hia  Northern  home ;  bis 
past  achievements  denonnoed  on  all  sides  aa  a  splendid  failure, 
leading  np  to  its  nataral  issue  in  a  wide-spread  and  nearly  saccessfnl 
revolt. 

Of  those  who  were  afterwards  to  join  in  casting  down  their 
former  idol,  very  few  were  to  be  foand  amonp^  the  helpmates  or  the 
near  \vitQC6»cs  of  his  rule  in  India.  The  hold  he  had  once  gained 
by  the  twofold  spell  of  genius  and  peraonal  bearing  was  not  to  be 
weakened  by  the  rash  charges  of  those  honjo-bred  critics  who 
taught  rthoir  coantrymon  to  believe  that  his  policy  of  State- 
absorption  had  bronpht  alwiit  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  They  saw 
that,  with  rai-o  exceptions,  none  of  the  annexed  pi-ovinces  showed 
any  desire  to  rise  against  their  new  masters,  that  the  aoldicrs  of  the 
Panjab  fought  by  our  side  at  Delhi  and  Lncknow,  that  British 
Barmrih  remained  tranquil  in  the  absence  of  British  troops,  and 
that  uoue,  in  fact,  of  the  great  native  princes  made  common  cAueo 
with  their  rebel  countrymen.  And  they  rememberefl  that,  even  in 
annexing  Ondh  by  order  of  the  home  Government,  he  had  strongly 
insisted  on  the  need  of  largely  reinforcing  the  British  garrison  in 
India.  The  demand  for  troops  from  India  to  feed  the  war  in  the 
Crimea  had  drawn  forth  from  Lord  Dalhoiisie  an  earnest  if  vain 
protest  against  tho  redaction  of  a  force  which  even  then  had 
seemed  to  him  barely  adequate  for  the  peaceful  maintenance  of  oar 
rule  over  so  many  peoples  alien  to  us  "  in  religion,  in  language,  in 
colour,  in  habits>  in  all  feelings  and  interests,"*  If,  imbued  with 
the  growing  temper  of  his  time,  he  sometimes  overrode  or  rais- 
reckoned  the  strength  of  native  feeling,  it  was  clearly  no  fault  of 
his  that  the  ship  he  had  at-eered  so  Jong  with  unchanging  fortune 
■was  afterwards  all  but  lost  through  the  blind  economy  which  kept 
down  the  numbers  of  hor  English  crew.  If  his  advice  had  been 
followed,  if  the  prayer  of  the  India  House  for  leave  to  raise  more 
English  regiments  of  their  own  had  been  granted  l>etimca  by 
Downing  Street,  the  revolt  of  1857  might  never  have  broken  out — 
would  never,  at  least,  have  gained  so  formidable  a  head.j 

It  were  waste  of  time  to  defend  Dalbousic  from  the  charge  of 
blindness  to  coming  events.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any 
Knglishman,  not  even  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  foresaw  the  storm  which 
burst  upon  India  in  1857.  How,  indeed,  could  any  one  foregucss 
that  the  mere  accident  of  a  few  greased  cartridges  would  raise  a 
whole  Sepoy  army  in  furious  revolt  ?  That  India  was  full  of 
oombustiblen  Dalhousie  knew  as  well  as  others;  but  no  one,  how- 
*  DalhoDBi«'8  Mioute  of  1855.  t  Trotter:  Mftrahmno. 
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ever  prescient,  could  have  predicted  when  and  how  the  explosion 
would  take  pliice,  "  it  is  the  unforeseen thut  hftppons,"  and  to  the 
truth  o£  this  proverb  the  great  Sepoy  rising  added  only  a  new 
illnstratiou.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  so  clear-headed  a  states- 
man  ignored  one  potent  source  of  danger  to  oor  rule,  because  he 
quarrelled  with  Napier  on  a  matter  of  form  and  could  see  little 
room  for  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  native  soldier.  At 
the  time  when  he  recorded  this  opinion,  in  the  very  last  days  of 
bis  rule,  he  penned  a  series  of  minutes  on  the  Indian  armies,  the 
gist  of  which  was  to  show  the  need  of  reducing  Sepoy  troops  in 
Bengal  by  fourteen  thousand,  and  strengthening  the  British 
infantry  by  seven  battalions.* 

Against  the  reproaches  afterwards  levelled  at  him  by  his 
countrymen  at  home,  ignorant  of  the  facts  and  eager  only  to 
punish  BomelH>dy,  no  matter  whom,  may  be  set  the  many  tokens  of 
public  gratitude,  admiration,  reverence,  even  love,  which  bright- 
ened the  last  hours  of  Dalhousie*s  rule.  At  the  capitals  of  the 
three  Presidencies  crowded  meetings  were  held  in  liis  honour, 
and  the  speeches  at  Calcutta  bore  special  witness  to  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  that  regard  which  the  fame  of  his  services  uud  Ihe 
force  of  his  kingly  nature  had  bred  in  all  claaaoB  of  a  very  mixed 
community.  Among  the  farewell  addresaea  that  reached  him 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  was  one  presented  by  the  indigo 
planters  of  Bengal,  a  bod}-  of  men  by  no  means  given  to  praising 
&  viceroy  without  good  canao.  Not  a  joui'naliRt  in  India  but 
added  his  own  offering  to  the  general  heap.  Hardly  an  officer, 
civil  or  m.ilitary,  but  spoke  with  regretful  pride  of  the  ruler 
^boae  past  career  seemed  to  attest  his  fitness  for  the  highest 
office  open  to  any  statesman  at  home.  Among  intelligent  natives 
of  all  races  the  name  of  the  great  Lord  Sahib  was  honoured  with 
the  reverence  doe  to  a  genuine  king  of  men.  On  the  day  of  his 
departure  all  Calcutta  thronged  the  MaidAn  and  the  banks  of  the 
HiLghli  to  see  his  carriage  pass  down  from  Government  House  to 
the  stairs  of  Chandptil  Ghat.f 

Nor  wei'e  the  Court  of  Directors  backward  in  honouring  the 
SQCcessfnl  ruler  whose  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  a  vast  dependency 
had  wrought  no  harm  to  the  worldly  interests  of  his  employers. 
The  grant  of  a  pension  of  five  thousand  a  year,  awarded  by  the  India 
^ouse  and  confirmed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  proprietors  in 
special  meeting  assembled,  was  announced  in  a  resolution  whose 
"Very  length,  unavoidable  for  all  its  studied  brevity  of  phrase, 
*  Mtirshmui.  t  Tn>U«r  ;  Arnold. 
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atte&tod  the  recipi«nt*R  right  to  whatever  bounty  a  rich  aind  grate- 
ful Company  could  bestow. 

Too  soon  for  his  country,  not  too  soon  for  bis  owti  fame,  Jamea 
Andrew  Ramsay's  public  life  closed  with  his  departure  from  the 
East.  All  too  Badly  prophetic  were  the  wordfi  in  which  he  assured 
the  people  of  Calcutta  that  he  had  played  out  his  part,  and  would 
be  content  if  the  curtain  should  now  drop  upon  his  public  career. 
Out  of  the  retirement  for  which  alone  ho  was  just  then  fit  he 
never  passed,  save  into  the  deeper  retirement  of  the  grave.  On 
the  19th  of  December,  1B60,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  foar  years, 
the  great  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  had  ceased  to  breathe. 


NOTE. 

Ltulj  Edwarda  baa  made  it  clear,  in  the  Life  of  her  Hoibuid^u  Uulj  pob- 
li^ed,  that  the  Treaty  uf  1855  with  Doat  Mobammod  was  origiDalei)  by  Edv-arlea 
himHelf,  to  whom  Dalhoasie  gave  tarit  blnnehe  ia  an  undcrtakiog  vbich  seemed  to 
him  "most desirable,  but  most  difficult  to  bring  aboat."  John  L&vrenec,  for  Ma 
pAji,  held  tliat  any  such  treaty  would  "end in  mixing  ns  up  in  Afghan  poIiUcs  and 
affairs  more  than  is  desirable."  Palhoosic  himself  proposed  that  the  Treaty  should 
be  ligaed  by  its  viriaal  author  ;  but,  at  Edwardea's  own  aoggoition,  th&t  duty  wai 
idlutted  to  the  Chiuf  OommlsHioner,  who  declared  in  a  letter  to  Bdwardes  that  **all 
the  merit  of  the  affair,  wbaterer  it  may  be,  h  yoon." 
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0.1  tbo  29tb  of  February,  185G,  Lord  CaDnlng  took  bis  scat  in  tbo 
CaJcntta  Council  as  Governor- Gonci*al  o£  India  in  the  room  of 
Lord  Dalhoasic.  Third  son  of  the  brilliant  Gcoriifo  Canning,  win- 
ner at  Oxford  of  all  but  the  hicjhcst  honours,  ho  had  sncceedwl  in 
1R37  to  the  peerage  bestowed  npon  his  father's  widow.  A  hard- 
working member  of  the  Peoi  Ministry  from  1841  to  1846,  ho 
again  took  oCBco  in  1853  as  Postmastor-Genoral  in  the  cabinet  of 
his  old  chief.  Lord  Aberdeen ;  and  this  post  he  retained  in  the 
Liberal  Ministry  of  Lord  Palmeraton.  In  the  summer  of  1855 
his  name  was  formally  Hubmitted  to  the  India  House  as  that  of  a 
fit  successor  to  his  old  friend,  the  great  Marquis  of  JJalhousie. 
The  Conrt  of  Directors  accepted  as  a  thing  of  course  the  nominee 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  About  the  wisdom  of  such  a  choice  few 
save  Lord  Canning's  official  collengncs  and  intimate  friends  were 
competent  to  judge ;  and  the  fHme  of  so  great  a  predecessor  would 
have  overshadowed  the  path  of  any  statesman  coming  close  after 
him,  however  splendid  his  actual  deserts.  But  the  time  seemed 
favonrable  to  moderate  talent ;  it  only  remained  for  the  new  ruler 
to  tread  firmly  in  Dalhousie's  footsteps*,  to  follow  np  his  peaceful 
Tictories ;  and  after  all,  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  most  other 
viceroys,  the  future  alone  could  teat  the  wisdom  of  an  appoint- 
ment on  which  neither  public  knowledge  nor  common  rumour 
could  throw  any  informing  light. 

Lord  Canning  at  any  rate  had  a  deep  conviction  of  the  heavy 
iMk  that  lay  before  him,  and  a  strong  desire  to  spare  no  effort  of 
mind  or  body  in  discharging  the  duties  he  had  nerved  himself  to 
undertake.  To  this  effect  he  spoke  with  the  uluqucnco  of  sincerity 
at  the  inaugural  dinner  which  the  Court  of  Directors  gave  him 
on  the  Ist  of  August,  1855.  And  the  spirit  of  prophecy  seemed 
to  weigh  down  and  solemnize  the  closing  worda  in  which  ho 
uttered  his  hopes  and  fears  for  the  future.     "  I  wish,"  he  said, 
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"  for  a  peaceful  time  of  office,  but  T  cannot  forget  tliat  in  our 
Indian  Empire  that  greatest  of  all  blessings  depends  upon  a  greater 
variety  of  chancea  and  a  more  precarionB  tenure  than  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  glebe.  We  mast  not  forget  that  in  the  sky  of  India* 
Bereno  as  it  is,  a  small  cloud  may  arise,  at  first  no  bigger  than  a 
man'B  hand,  but  which,  growing  larger  and  larger,  may  at  lait 
threaten  to  burst  and  overwhelm  us  with  ruin.  What  bu  hap- 
pened once  may  happen  again.'** 

On  his  landing  in  Calcutta  it  was  still  the  cloadless  sky  that 
gi'eetod  the  new  Governor-Cieneral.     During  the  first  months  of 
hia  rule  there  was   little   to  withdraw  bis  mind   from  the  dailj 
round  of  administrative  duty.     The  war  ^vith  Russia  had  ended 
in  a  peace  dictated  by  France  and  England.    Peace  and  order  once 
more  reigned  thi*oughont  India.     Oudh  gave  no  cause  for  pre«eot 
disquietude,  although  tlie  mother  of  its  late  sovereign  was  gone  to 
lay  her  sorrows  and  her  fion*8  grievances  at  the  f(*et  of  the  Britl^ 
Queen.     While  Jang  Bahadur  was  leading  his  ?fipalese  to  victory 
against  the  warriors  of  Tibet,  while  Doat  Mohammad  was  strengtii' 
ening  his  hold  on  Kanduh^r,  and  debating  whether  he  s.honld  help 
the  ruler  of  Herat  against  the  Persians,  British  India  seemed  frw 
in  peace  and  safety  to  work  out  the  strange  now  problems  of  btf 
inner  life.     Through  all  her  provinces  the  spirit  of  an  eager,  roMtB^ 
ful,  inventive  Anglicism  was  threatening  to  force  its  way  thpoagt 
the  last  barriers  of  Eastern  ]»rcjudice,  sluggishness,  and  self-coa- 
tent.     India,   once  conquered  by  the  might  of  British  arms,  wM 
being  conquered  afi-esh  by  the  resistless  workings  of  British  civili- 
zation as  expressed  in  the  school,  the  steamship,  the  railway,  >k^ 
the  electric  tclcgrapli.     Obeying  half- unconsciously  the  inevitjW* 
law  in  all  Mich  cnses,  the  stronger  race  was  gradually  setting  it* 
mark,  for  better  for  worse,  upon  the  weaker.     Each  new  blow 
struck   at   the  social    barbarisms   sanctioned    by   the   priests  0' 
Bralima  or  Mahomet  seemed    like    hewing  another  foothold  op 
the  icy  steep  of  ancient  superstitions.     Each  new  school  or  ool!^ 
opened  for  the  teaching  of  English  law  helped  to  Anglicize,  1^ 
perhaps  to   Christianizo,  the  youth  of  Bombay  and  Bengal.    T1m» 
very  elements   of  modem  science  could  not  but  clash  with  Iw 
lime-old  philosophy  of  Brahman  pandits,  and  the  strong  fansticism 
of  Mohammadan  maulvies.     While  Old  Bengal  was  vainly  gni»»P' 
ing  itfi  teeth  at  the  growing  ascendency  of  English  idea^.  Touog 
india  was  every  day  giving  fi*esh  proofs  of  zeal,  if  not  for  ti* 
spirit,  at  least  for  the  forms  of  Western   civilization.     If  a  t«fi*« 
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for  reading  Knglish  books,  for  speaking  the  English  langnage,  for 
dressing,  dining,  disporting  after  the  English  fashion,  for  abjuring 
all  kinds  of  religions  doctrine,  old  or  new,  pasHcd  with  nian}-  a 
young  Hindu  for  a  faithful  copying  of  the  best  English  models, 
many  another  of  the  snmo  race  seemed  really  bent  on  carrj'ing 
the  spirit  of  tbe  new  movement  into  matters  more  nearly  touch- 
ing the  national  life.  A  school  of  earnest  reformers,  who  found  in 
the  oldest  of  Hindu  scriptures  the  sources  of  a  pure  and  sufficing 
Theism,  followed  the  leatl  of  Debcndranath  Thakur  along  the 
path  first  trodden  by  Rajali  llamniohan  Rai  and  his  zealous 
disciple  Dwarkanath  Thftknr.  In  the  chief  towns  of  India  many 
a  native  gentleman  spent  his  money  freely  in  the  cause  of  popular 
instruction.  In  the  city  and  district  of  Agra  alone  one  Gopiil  Singh, 
a  sub-inspector  uf  schools,  succeeded  in  starting  ninety-seven 
girls'  schools,  which  contained  an  average  of  twenty  pupils  each.* 
Through  all  ranks  and  classes,  into  the  rery  strongholds  of 
Hindu  orthodoxy,  the  new  Itaven  was  slowly  working  its  way. 
Few  of  the  more  CTilightened  Hindus  protosted  against  the  Bill 
promoted  by  Lonl  Dalhousie,  and  passed  in  Jnly  185(j  by  Lord 
Canning,  for  enabling  Hindu  widows  to  marry  again.  When 
Lord  Canning's  Government  brought  in  a  Bill  to  do  away  with 
the  curious  form  of  polygamy  practised  by  tho  Kulin  Bruhmana 
of  Bengal,  tho  petitions  in  its  favour  were  signed  not  only  by  a 
crowd  of  lesser  names,  but  even  by  the  high-bred  Rajahs  of 
Nadiya  and  Dinajpur,  and  the  yet  more  illustrious  Alaharaja  of 
Bardwan.  The  evil  thus  denounced  might  fairly  be  deemed  a 
reproach  not  more  to  Westeni  morals  than  to  tho  spirit  of  Hindu 
philosophy.  That  a  high-caste  Hindu,  whose  wife  bore  him  no 
male  heir,  might  marry  a  second,  a  third,  or  a  fourth  time,  wu 
indeed  a  vital  part  of  the  national  religion.  But  the  license  by 
which  a  Brahman  of  tho  privileged  Kulin  stock  might  take  to 
lumaolf  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  wives,  some  of  whom  he  visited  not 
ODoe  a  year,  while  most  of  them  still  lived  in  their  fathers*  houses 
at  their  fathers'  cost,  widows  in  all  but  name,  was  accounted  by 
numbers  of  honest  Hindus  as  a  gross  misreading  of  the  saored 
tdxt  and  a  source  of  unbounded  mischief  to  the  national  morals. 
For  reasons  of  weight,  however,  Mr.  John  Grant's  Bill  was  dropped 
after  its  first  reading;  but  the  humanity  which  prompted  it  gave 
a  new  handle  to  the  ignorant  and  the  bigoted  for  charging  the 
Government  with  a  deep-laid  plot  against  the  religious  creeds  of 
iia  subjects. 
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Another  mcaBnro  ^hich  displcaficd  the  bnlk  of  orthodox  Hindoa 
waa  the  Gonoral  Order  iKsticd  in  Jnlj,  binding  all  fntnr©  recmiU 
for  the  native  amucs  to  unlisfc  for  guneral  service,  whether  within 
or  beyond  the  Company's  dominions.     Enlistment  for  sach  scrrioe 
had  hitherto  been  confinod  to  six  regiments  of  the  Bengal  Army, 
while  every  Sepoy  in  Bombay  and  Madras  wae  alwayR  liable  for 
service  beyond  sea.     The  Inst  warrant  for  an  ordinance  long  since 
snggested  by  the  contrast  between  an  average  Bengal  Sepoy,  tftU. 
showy,  soldicr-liko  on  parade,  bnt  spoilt  by  long  indalgence  and 
overweening  pridu  of  caste,  and  his  smaller,  meaner- looking,  hot 
handier  and  better  disciplined  comrade  in  Madras   or  Bombay, 
had   been  furnished  by  the   mntinons  conduct  of  more  than  one 
Bengal  regiment  at  the  outaet  of  the  last  Burmese  War.     When 
the  Hindu  soldiers  of  the   Soath  and  West,  when  the  Sikhs  and 
Mohninmadans  of  the  Panjiib  were  ready  to  go  anywhither,  bf 
land  or  sea,  at  their  masters*  bidding,  it  seemed  intolerable  that  .t 
number  of  fine  gentlemen  from  Oudh  and  B^hilkhand  shoald  (uni 
restive  at  the  bare  prospect  of  crossing  the  '*  dark  water*'  bctwetn 
Calcutta   and   Rtingoon.     The   now   ordinance,   which  placed  »Ii 
recnrits  an  the  same  level  of  general  usofalnei^s,  aimed,  like  I<onl 
Dnlhousie's   plan  of  enlisting  Sikhs  into  the  regular  infantry,  to 
uproot  that  t3i*anny  of  the  upper  castes  which,  long  the  reproacli. 
was  shortly  to  prove  the  ruin,  of  the  Bengal  Army.     Such  a  refonn. 
however  wise  in  itself,  or  needful  fur  the  future  holding  of  I'p?°< 
could    not   fail   to  deepen  the  mistrust  already  working  in  llie 
hearts  of  those  long-favonred  monopolists,  the  Brahman  and  Bij- 
pnt  soldiery  of  Bengal.     To  men  who  had   long  since  come  ^ 
look  on  service  under  the  Company  as  their  special  birtluu'Ji'. 
guarded  by  conditions  unchanged  for  years,  any  attempt  to  throw 
that  service  open  to  others  seemed  like  a  wilful  breach  of  faitli '"' 
the  part  of  their  ungrateful  masters.* 

Before  tho  year's  end  Mr,  Barnes  Peacocke  Inid  boftirc  thf 
Legislative  Council  a  Bill  for  supplying  all  India  with  a  nevf  cw" 
of  criminal  law,  modelled  on  tho  pattern  which  more  than  twuD'J 
years  earlier  hod  been  dmwn  out  by  Macaulay  himself.  Baiid'W' 
about  from  Calcutta  to  England,  from  one  official  to  another,  coo* 
signed  for  several  years  to  utter  oblivion,  then  curtailed,  revi??<ii 
and  polished  up  hy  Drink  water  Bethuno,  the  Macaulay  code  bw 
undergone  a  fresh  course  of  criticism  and  revision  before  it  foond 
a  new  godfather  in  the  Law  member  of  Cunning's  Council-  B"* 
the  day  of  its  tinal  enthronement  was  still  to  come.     In  spite  « 
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fresh  outcries  against  tlio  cruelty  of  placing  Knj^listimen  and 
natives  under  one  common  Ryfitom  of  !a.w,  and  against  the  danger 
of  abolishinfj  the  old  distinctiunH  between  the  courts  of  the  Com- 
pany and  those  of  the  Crown,  a  Penal  Cade  at  once  clear,  concise, 
rational,  and  comprehensive,  would  presently  have  supplanted  tho 
old  tangled  wildemesa  of  Hindu,  Mohammaflan,  Company's  and 
common  law,  had  tho  second  year  of  Lard  Canning's  rule  proved 
nearly  as  peaceful  as  the  first.  Unhappily  Mr.  Poacocko'a  bill  bad 
not  passed  its  second  reading  when  the  worst  storm  that  ever 
broke  over  British  India  turned  tho  attention  of  Lord  Cannin^^'s 
Conncil  to  niattera  of  far  more  pressing  moment  than  tho  reform 
of  a  penal  system.* 

The  compact  which  Lord  Dulhoasie  bad  made  with  Prince 
Fakr-ud-din  of  Delhi  came,  as  we  have  seen,  to  naught  with  tho 
indden  death  of  the  latter  in  July  1856.  Tho  old  King  of  Delhi, 
prompted  by  his  favourite  wife,  Zinat  J[ahal,  besought  leave  to 
proclaim  as  heir-apparent  her  son,  Jawun  Bakht,  a  youth  brought 
Tip  by  hiB  mother  in  bitter  hatred  to  the  English  name.  Several 
of  hia  elder  brothers  urged  the  fiamo  request ;  but  Mirza 
Mohammad  Konlsh,  the  King's  eldest  surviving  son,  pleaded 
earnestly  his  own  right  to  the  position  claimed  for  tho  Benjamin 
of  the  house,  and  he  diil  not  plead  in  vain.  Ijord  Canning 
refused  to  acknowledge  any  other  heir  tlian  Prince  Mohammad 
Kord«h.  But  he  went  oven  further  than  Lord  Dalhousie  in 
reducing  the  value  of  the  boon  thus  granted.  The  Prince  was 
informed  that  on  his  father's  death  tho  Royal  family  would  have 
to  quit  the  Palace,  that  the  kingly  title  would  become  extinct, 
and  that  he  himself  would  thenceforth  hold  tho  rank  and  title 
of  a  mere  Sbfihzada,  or  prince,  on  a  monthly  penaion  of  15,000 
rnpees.t 

If  the  old  King  was  ready  to  accopt  the  deoreeu  of  fate,  his 
ambitious  Queen,  Zinat  Mahal,  refused  to  recognize  the  failure  of 
her  dearest  hopes.  Her  emissaries  wont  forth  from  Delhi  to  stir 
tip  the  smouldering  fires  of  Musalman  discontent  lu  many  parts  of 
Upper  India,  and  to  sound  tho  feelings  of  Mohnmraadun  princes 
elaewhere.  The  trail  of  her  intrignes  was  soon  to  become  visible 
in  places  far  removed  from  tho  palace-stronghold  on  tho  Jamnn. 
Dut  for  the  time  our  countrymen  in  India  paid  little  heed  to 
passing  rumonrs,  in  view  of  tho  seemiing  indifference  shown  by 
the  citizens  of  Delhi  to  tho  storm  that  raged  within  tho  old 
palace  walls 
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Moanwhilc,  in   Oudli   itself   the   new  rnle  prepared  by  Lord 
Dalbomtio   seemed   qaietly    gaining    ground   among    the   people. 
When  Outnuu*a  broken  health  compelled  him  to  take  his  hard> 
earned  forlongh  to  England,  the  post  of  Chief  Commissioner  was 
transferred  to  Mr.  Coverley  Jackson,  a  civil  officer  of  good  repute 
in  the  North-West-  Provinces.     Under  the  new  chief  the  work  of 
resettling  the  land-re\'enue  "  village  by  village,  with  the  parties 
actually  in  possession,"  went  forward  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  Dalhuusie's  own  instructions,     ^he  assessments  were  arranged 
with  village  proprietors,  wherever  such  could  bo  found,  and  in 
default  of  such  with  the  Talukdar,  or  lord  of  the  manor.     Tbit 
those  Tulukdars,  the  barons  u£  Oudh,  were  not  on  the   whole  un- 
fairly  treated,  appears    from   the  fact  that   three-fifths   of  the 
villages  claimed  as  theirs  were  "  settled  "  with   Talnkdurs  alosc, 
many  of  whom  had  no  more  right  to   their  property  than  tiut 
conferred  by  successful  fraud  or  force.* 

Unluckily  the  Chief  Commissioner  had  a  temper  which  ii« 
always  jarring  more  or  less  noisily  against  that  of  his  Financijil 
Commissioner,  Martin  Gubbins.  It  soon  became  evident  that  one 
or  the  other  would  have  to  go  elsewhither,  and  Lord  Canniaf 
resolved  in  the  public  interest  thai  Mr.  Jackson  should  be  theooa 
to  go.  Ill  January,  1857,  he  invited  Sir  Henry  LawrenOd  to 
exchange  the  lighter  duties  of  Resident  at  Ajmir  for  the  poftt  of 
Chief  CommisHiocer  at  Lucknow.  Sick  as  he  was  in  mind  ud 
body,  the  oruwhilo  ruler  of  the  Panjab  threw  up  the  furlough  h<^ 
had  jnst  obtained  to  England,  and  prepared  Avith  a  cheerful  heart 
to  take  np  the  duties  of  his  new  post.  On  the  20th  of  llarch  Im 
entered  the  populous  and  s]ilendid  city  which,  stretching  ("or 
miles  along  the  Gumti,  has  l>eeD  likened  both  to  Moscow  ^^ 
Constantinople.  In  spite,  op  |>erhaps  by  i*eason  of  the  work  ll** 
fell  upon  his  shoulders,  his  health  seemed  to  improve,  and  he  fbuw 
himself  "calmer  and  quieter  than  he  had  been  for  year8."t  "Hi* 
doors  of  the  Residency  were  once  more  thrown  open  to  natives  w 
all  L-lasses,  especially  to  the  nobles  and  traders,  who  flocked  to  h" 
**  Dtirbars/'or  came  to  pour  their  griovances,  cares,  and  hopes  ioto 
his  private  ear.  From  such  interviews  none  returned  without  plea- 
sant memories  of  a  patient  listener  and  a  sympathetic  friend.  Under 
a  chief  so  wise,  so  lovable,  so  widely  trusted,  the  leading  member* 
of  the  Oudh  Commission  ceiisod  from  wrangling  and  settled  do^ 
to  their  work,  while  the  people  ab  large  looked  hopefully  forvvd 
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to  the  dawn  of  a  jnst,  strong,  and  merciful  riilo.*  But  Sir  Henry 
had  come  to  his  new  post  a  year  too  late.  Already  the  little  clond 
which  betokened  a  mighty  danger  to  tho  British  powor  was 
beginning  to  darken  and  overspread  the  sky. 

Before  the  end  of  1856  Lord  Canning's  hopes  of  peace  had  been 
thwarted  by  the  ontbreak  of  a  war  with  Persia,  in  which  the 
Company's  troops  and  warships  were  destined  to  play  a  prominent 
part.  In  1S31  the  son  and  successor  of  Yar  Mohammad  at  Herilt 
had  oflFered  to  become  the  vassal  of  tho  Shah  of  Persia.  To  such 
an  offer  tho  Shah  oouJd  not  but  turn  a  willing  ear.  He  prepared 
to  clinch  the  htirgain  by  sending  an  army  to  occupy  Heriit.  This 
challenge  to  English  tenderness  about  the  Key  of  India  the 
British  Government  was  in  no  mood  to  shirk.  Colonel  Sheil,  our 
envoy  at  TehrAn,  warned  tho  Shah  against  the  folly  of  a  course 
which  would  ultimately  land  him  in  a  war  with  Kugland.  It  waa 
not  till  tho  beginning  of  1853  that  the  wilful  monarch  recalled 
his  troops,  and  signed  a  treaty  pledging  him  always  to  rospcct  the 
independence  of  Herat. 

But  NasT-nd-din  still  hankered  after  tho  forbidden  fruit.  Hia 
opportunity  came  towards  the  end  of  1855,  when  Mr.  Mui*niy,  SlitirB 
successor  at  TehrAu,  found  himself  compelled,  by  a  long  course  of 
studied  insnlta,  to  strike  his  flag  and  withdraw  bis  Mission  to 
Baghddd.  lu  the  first  month  of  tho  following  year  the  Persian 
troops  occupied  Herfit.  A  revolution  in  that  city  soon  drova 
them  ont ;  but  a  few  months  later  Isd  Kluin  rose  against  hia 
maater,  the  Saduzai  Prince  of  Herat,  and  before  the  end  of 
October,  1850,  tho  successful  rebel  had  surrendered  to  the  Persian 
commander  the  very  stronghold  which,  throe  years  before,  tho  Shah 
had  promised  never  to  attack. f 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  little  timely  aid  lent  by  Lord  Canning 
to  Dost  Mohammad  would  have  averted  that  war  with  Persia, 
which  now  seemed  inevitable ;  but,  in  spile  of  Persia's  broken 
pledges,  the  Governor- General  hatl  been  very  loath  to  eutauglo 
himself  in  the  mazo  of  Central  Asian  politics,  even  when  tho 
Home  Government  counselled  him  to  help  the  Amir  of  Kabul 
with  arms  and  money,  and  empowered  him  to  send  a  Mission  to 
Her^t.  Ho  was  slow  to  move  in  any  matter  until  ho  could  seo  hia 
way  cleai'ty,  and  at  last  events  were  forcing  him  to  move  in  the 
direction  he  least  desired.  On  tho  1st  of  Kovemhur,  1850,  reluc- 
tantly obeying  the  orders  received  from  England,  Lord  Canning 
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proclaimed  ^-ar  witli  Poraia  in  tlio  name  of  tlio  East  India 
Company.* 

For  some  weeks  past  Bombay  knd  been  nBtir  witii  preparations 
for  a  naval  and  military  armament  destined  to  attack  Baahahr  in 
the  Persian  Gclf.  By  the  13th  of  Kovombcr  tho  last  ships  of 
the  Bombay  squadron  were  steering  away  for  Maskat.  Forty- 
five  vessels,  including  eight  war-stfiamers  of  tho  Indian  Navy, 
carried  a  compact  force  of  about  5,700  soldiers,  of  whom  more 
than  a  third  were  English.  Sir  Henry  Leefce  commanded  tho 
fleet;  the  land  forces  were  under  the  command  of  Major-General 
Stalker  during  the  absence  of  Sir  James  Ontram»  who,  driven 
homo  by  sickness  early  in  tho  year,  soomod  suddenly  to  grow  well 
again  a  few  months  later  in  his  eagerness  to  undertake  tho  leader- 
ship of  a  new  campaign.  "While  he  was  yet  journeying  to  Bombay, 
his  lieutenant  was  already  striking  the  6r6t  blow  of  tho  war. 
Tho  island  of  Karrak  was  occupied  on  the  4th  of  December.  By 
the  8lh  Stalker's  troops  had  all  been  landed  in  Halija  Bay,  twelve 
milos  south-west  of  Bushahr,  under  cover  of  a  woll-aimed  fire 
from  the  men-of-war.  Next  morning,  the  whole  force  advanced 
in  concert,  the  fleet  waiting  u})on  the  movements  of  the  land 
column,  while  the  enemy  kept  falling  back  upon  Hush^hr,  an  old 
Dutch  fort  that  commanded  tho  approach  to  Bnsbahr  itself. 

A  telling  fire  from  the  fleet  smoothed  the  advance  of  Stopford'a 
and  Honner's  brigades  over  tho  broken  ground  covering  the  vlllugo 
and  the  fort.  Tramping  steadily  forward  nnderaheavy  matchlock 
fire,  while  a  squudron  of  horse  and  a  few  light  guns  scattered  tho 
enemy  on  their  left  flank,  the  assailants  carried  with  tho  bayonet 
one  line  of  works  after  another.  The  Shah's  Arab  troops  fought 
well,  but  bettor  discipline  bore  down  equal  courage  backed  by 
larger  numbers.  One  more  brilliant  ru3h,+  in  which  Stopford 
himself  and  Colonel  Malct  of  the  3rd  Cavalry  fell  dead,  drove 
tho  enemy  out  of  the  fort  itself,  at  a  cost  to  the  victors  of  forty- 
one  slain  or  wounded  during  the  day. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Felix  Jones  of  tho  Indian  Navy  had  been 
sent  in  a  small  steamer  under  a  flag  of  truce  towards  Bushahr 
itself,  with  the  usual  summons  to  sarrender  the  town,  and  with 
liberal  offers  of  shelter  to  such  of  the  townsfolk  and  merchants 
as  might  choose  to  seek  it.     But  some  batteries  opening  fire  on  the 

*  K&y«.  Tbe  treaty  of  1853  pledged  us  to  try  and  rcstraia  other  Powert  from 
attacking  HenlU     But  that  treaty  Fenia  bad  broken  in  1855. 

t  "One  of  tbe  moit  brilliant  and  gallant  cbargvi  I  bare  uTer  witntncd"— are 
the  wordi  of  Sir  H.  Leeko'a  Deapatcb. 
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A»9j/ria,  in  spite  of  the  flag  she  l>ore,  compelled  him  to  tnm  back. 
An  apology  waa  aftemai'ils  offered  and  accepted  ;  the  snmmonfi 
found  il8  way  ashore ;  but  no  answer  catuc  that  evening.  The 
troops  lay  that  night  on  the  ground  they  had  won.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th»  in  pnranance  of  a  plan  concerted  with  GeceraJ 
StalVer,  the  British  Admiral  laid  four  steamers  and  eight  gan- 
boats  TTithin  range  of  a  lofty  tower  and  redoubt  that  guarded  the 
city  walls.  In  the  course  of  an  hoar  the  Persian  troops  were  seen 
retreating  into  the  town  itself.  A  prayer  for  twenty-four  hours* 
gnkce  was  now  brought  off  shore,  bat  Lccke's  only  answer  waa 
to  grant  the  messenger  half  an  hour  "  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
oar  shot."  By  v'l^ht  o'clock  the  whole  squadron  had  forced  its  way 
through  the  muddy  shallows  to  form  line  of  battle  against  the 
town,  which  our  troops  wore  already  preparing  to  attack.  Each 
ship  was  laid  aground  within  short  range  of  the  enemy's  works. 
For  some  fonr  hours  the  strife  raged  between  the  ships  and  the 
batteries  on  shore.  The  enemy's  shot  told  upon  the  masts  and 
riggisg  and  sometimea  pierced  the  hulls  of  our  men-of-war. 
Showers  of  grape  rattled  among  the  gunboats.  At  length  four 
of  the  Persian  batteries  wero  put  to  silence  ;  and  the  tire  from 
the  rest  was  clearly  slackening,  as  the  British  columns  drew  near 
the  town.  To  aid  their  progress,  the  guns  of  the  fleet  were 
now  turned  upon  the  south-western  angle  of  the  city  wall. 
A  breach  was  soon  opened,  and  the  troops  began  forming  up  for 
the  assaalt,  whun  the  cutting  down  of  the  Pci-sian  flagstaff 
announced  a  peaceful  ending  to  that  day's  fight.* 

This  happened  about  noon.  Two  hours  later,  after  many  of 
tho  garrison  had  made  good  their  escape,  the  rest,  to  the  number 
of  two  thousand,  followed  the  Persian  Govei-nor  out  of  the  sar- 
renderod  stronghold  and  grounded  arms  in  front  of  the  British 
line.  Next  morning  they  were  set  free  to  go  anywhither  beyond 
the  British  outposts.  Sixty-five  guns  and  a  great  quantity  of 
warlike  stores  had  fallen  into  the  victors*  hands  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  soldier  or  seaman. 

For  some  weeks  no  farther  movement  worth  naming  took  placo 
on  the  6eld  of  war.  Havelock's  division  was  still  at  Bombay, 
where  Sir  James  Outram,  bavingcomc  thus  far,  awaited  fresh  news 
from  England  and  Bnshahr.  Diplomacy,  however,  was  turning 
the  intor\'al  to  good  account.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  with 
Persia,  Herbert  Ed  wardes,  the  Commissioner  of  Peshawar,  urged  the 
Goveraor-General  to  follow  up  the  Treaty  of  March,  3855,  by  a  still 
*  Deap&lehes  of  Sir  H.  Lctke  and  CapUin  Jooet ;  Low  ;  Trotler. 
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cIoBer  alliance  with  Dost  Mohammad,  who  wanted  but  Httle  en- 
couragement from  India  to  turn  his  armsagainst  the  conqueror  of 
Herat.  With  Lord  Canning's  fall  consunt  ho  iuvitfld  the  old  Amir 
to  meet  Sir  John  Lawrence — for  such  he  had  now  booomo — on  the 
borders  of  Peshawar.    Dost  Mohammad's  answer  proved  the  aonnd- 
nese  of  Edwardes's  calculations.     On  New  Year's  Dbj,  ld57,  Law- 
rence, Edwardcs,  and  a  few  other  British  officers  exchanged  friendly 
greetings  with   the  Amir  and  two  of  bis  sons  near  the  month  of 
the  Khaibar  Paas.     A  series  of    conferences  held   on   the  plain 
below  the   Pass  resulted  in   a   treaty   which   bound   the   Indian 
Government   to    furnish   Dost   Mohammad  with   4,000   stand  ol 
arms  at  onco,  and  with  0  lakk  of  rupees— £10,000 — a  month  so 
long  OB  the  war  might  last,  or  the  Indian  Qovemment  might 
choose  to  pay  it.     The  Afgh.in  ruler  agreed  on   his  part  to  miu'o- 
tain   a   friendly  intercourse   with  his  English  ally,  to   acquaint 
him  with  any  overtures  made  by  their  common  foe,  and  10  let 
British  officers  reside  at  Kabul,  Balkh,  or  Kandahar,  for  the  ."^le 
purpose  of  reporting  matters   to  their  own  Govemmont  and  of 
seeing  "  that  the  subsidy  granted  to  the  Amir  be  deTot«d  to  the 
military  purposes  for  which   it  is  given.**     Kor  their  safety  ^ 
honourable  treatment  during  their  stay  in  Ins  country,  the  Amir 
promised  to  take  all  posaihlo  care.     The  treaty   further  proridid 
that  when  the  time  camo   to   withdniw  these  officers,  a  vakil  or 
native  envoy  from  India  shonld  take  up  his  abode  at  Kabul,  while 
the  Amir's  vakil  should  be  quartered  at  Peshawar. 

The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  20th  January.  If  the  Amir  li&d 
not  pained  all  that  he  expected,  he  seemed  thankful  forwhnllm 
had  secured.  On  one  point  only,  the  receprion  of  a  British  officer 
at  his  own  capital,  where  the  memories  of  English  meddling  w^i* 
still  green,  the  old  man  pleaded  so  hard,  with  so  much  of  procD^'il 
reason,  that  Lawrence  agreed,  not  indeed  to  reviao  the  cUnie 
in  question,  but  to  forbear  from  exacting  its  full  porforraance- 
It  was  felt  that  the  presence  of  English  olRcers  ut  Kabul  famuy 
pnriKJBO,  howeverteiuporary,  would  inftiime  Afghan  feeling  to  apoin* 
disEiatrons  alike  to  the  Amir's  interest  and  to  oars.  So  Lnwreof* 
pacified  his  new  friend  by  assuring  him  that  tho  intended  mission 
under  Major  Honry  Lnmsden  of  tho  Guides  shnnld  go  no  fortbcr 
thau  Kandahar.*  And  when,  at  that  last  interview  with  the  Kngl'"' 
envoys,  the  whi to-boarded  Afghiin  closed  a  friendly  speech  by  vow- 
ing to  keep  tiU  death  hia  new  alliance  with  his  ancient  foes,  son*. 
at  least,  of  his  hearers  knew  how  loyally  he  would  keep  his  wof* 
*  Afghan  Blae-book  ;  Kftje  ;  Trotter. 
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Bt  that  time  Oufcram  and  Harelock,  with  two  fresh  btigades, 
were  fast  nearing  tho  Briti»h  camp  uutBidc  Bushabr.  There,  on 
tho  27th  of  Jannai'y,  Outnun  learned  that  great  pi-eparationa  woro 
on  foot  to  wrest  from  his  koeping  the  most  irapoiiant  outlet  of 
Persian  trade.  Fort3'-8ix  miles  ofT,  at  Barasjan,  on  the  road  to 
Shiraz,  the  Persian  commander  had  got  together  a  force  of  seven 
or  eight  thonaand  men  ^nth  eighteen  or  twenty  gnns.  Outram 
resolved  to  attack  him  at  once.  Leaving  a  HaOictent  garrison  at 
Boshahr,  he  marched  off  on  the  evening  of  February  3  with  foar 
thonsand  five  hundred  men  and  eighteen  guns.  ( )n  the  afternoon 
of  the  5th,  after  a  trying  march  of  forty-one  hours  "  in  the  worst 
of  weather,**  he  got  sight  of  the  Persian  intrenchmonte,  hut  foaud 
tho  enemy  already  flown  into  the  recesseR  of  tho  neighbouring 
hills.  To  follow  them  np  into  that  rugged  and  barren  country 
with  a  small  force  not  too  well  finp])]ied,  was  more  than  even  tho 
Bayard  of  India  would  dare.  Ucplenishing  his  own  stores  out 
of  the  rich  spoils  which  the  Persians  in  their  haste  had  left 
behind  them,  Outram  on  the  evening  of  the  Tth  sot  his  face 
towards  BnshAhr. 

But  his  troops  had  not  gono  far  when  the  enemy's  horse  began 
to  worry  their  rear,  erelong  to  threaten  them  on  both  flanks. 
Forming  sqnare  aronnd  their  baggage,  and  teased  all  night  by  the 
fire  from  four  heavy  guns,  Outram 's  soldiers  lay  out  in  the  cold  and 
darkness,  awaiting  the  slow  approach  of  dawn.  The  first  light 
of  morning  showed  them  a  force  of  seven  thuusand  men  drawn 
tip  in  fighting  order  on  their  left  rear  by  the  walled  village  of 
Khnshilb.  Outram  was  thon  lying  faint,  half  stunned,  and  help- 
less from  tho  fall  of  his  charger  during  tho  night;  but  Stalkei* 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  At  a  word  tho  cavalry  and  artillery 
swept  forward,  the  infantry  following  in  double  line.  Whilu  the 
g^nnners  did  their  duty  with  a  will,  the  Puna  Horse  and  the  3rd 
Bombay  Cavalry  made  two  dashing  charges  into  tho  thick  of  tho 
Persian  bayonets.  The  latter  regiment  crashed  into  a  square  of 
infantry,  and  riding  through  and  through  it  left  several  huudred 
dead  upon  the  spot.  At  that  sight  Iho  euemy  broke  and  fled, 
leaving  behind  them  two  gnns  with  much  ammunition,  and  owing 
their  escape  from  sheer  aunihilutiun  only  to  tho  scant  numbers  of 
the  British  hoi-se.  Our  infantry  never  camo  within  roach  of  the 
fnc>  Ten  killed  and  sixty-two  wounded  made  up  tho  loss  on 
Ootram's  side.  Another  long  march  through  a  country  flooded 
with  rain  brought  his  tired  soldiers  back  to  Bushahr. 

During  the  rest  of  February  no  further  move  waa  made  against 
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the  enemy.  Fresli  troops,  however,  were  forwardod  from  Bombay, 
and  it  soon  became  kcown  in  camp  that  an  attack  by  land  and 
water  would  ere  long  be  made  on  Mohamra,  a  fortified  town  lyinjf 
near  the  confluence  of  Uie  Karun  river  v?ith  the  SIiat-ul-Arob  or 
Lower  KuphratcB,  Heavily  armed  batteries  nf  solid  earth  twenty 
feet  thick  and  eighteen  hi^li.  with  casemated  embrasnres,  com-, 
manded  the  passago  of  the  Shat-ul-Arab  and  barred  the  approach, 
by  water  to  Ispahan.  The  officers  of  a  French  frigate,  the  SihxjlU, 
who  had  seen  these  works,  declared  that  Outram  could  never  take 
them  with  the  means  at  his  command.  A  I'erfiian  army  thirteen 
thousand  strong  covered  Mohamra  and  its  defences.  But  Outram 
had  already  taken  the  measure  of  his  enemy,  and  Uavclock,  eager 
to  win  fresh  laurels,  drew  up  a  plan  of  action  which  his  chief  in 
the  main  adopted.  The  death  of  General  Stalker,  followed  closely 
by  that  of  Commodore  Etbersey,*  detained  Outram  lon^r  than 
he  liked  at  Bushiihr.  At  lafit,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  having  left 
the  brave  Colonel  John  Jacob  in  command  at  finshahr,  Oatram 
joined  the  fleet  already  assembled  off  the  month  of  the 
Enphrates.t 

Two  days  later  the  war  steamers  of  the  Indian  Navy,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Young,  successor  to  the  lU-starred 
Ethersey,  passed  up  the  Shat-nl-Arab  towing  the  troopships, 
aboard  which  were  stoweil  about  fonr  thousand  nine  hundred 
soldiers,  including  two  regiments  of  horse  and  two  batteries  of 
artillery.  For  more  than  Rixty  miles  (ho  fleet  steamed  on  withont 
a  check  amidst  frequent  cheers  from  the  Arabs  who  thronged  the 
banks.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  it  cost  anchor  by  the  village 
of  Harta,  at  the  junction  of  the  Shat-ul-Arab  with  the  Kariin, 
three  miles  below  Mohamra  itself,  in  view  of  the  chain  of  solid] 
well-armed  earthworks  that  seometl  to  bar  the  way  u]>  either* 
stream.  That  night  and  the  following  day  were  spent  in  careful 
reconnaissances  and  hnsy  preparations  for  the  attack.  At  day- 
break of  the  26th  a  mortar  battery,  which  had  been  towed  up  by 
night  to  a  point  of  vantage,  opened  a  iieavy  tire  on  the  enemy'« 
works.  At  seven  the  men-of-war  moved  to  take  up  their  several 
places  under  a  raking  fire,  which  none  of  them  for  the  moment 
returned.  At  length  the  word  was  given,  and  steamer  after 
steamer  hurled  its  shot  and  sbell,  withont  ceasing,  into  the  ffie. 
The  Captain  of  the  Astm^e  took  his  vessel  within  pistol.range  of 

*  Both  these  vtetima  of  bnui  ducaae,  devctoiwd  by  meotsl  vorriei  aod  over- 
vork,  di«d  by  tbfir  own  baodi  vithin  three  tLijrs  of  each  other, 
t  Troltc-:  Uanbraan's  "Harelock." 
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the  northern  fort,  emulons  of  the  bold  oxample  sot  by  his  Com- 
modoro  on  board  the  Ferozc.  By  ten  o'clock  the  magazine  in  the 
north  fort  hod  blown  up,  and  the  Persian  fipo  was  already  slacken- 
ing. By  noon  tho  strongest  batteries  were  all  but  struck  dumb. 
The  signal  for  the  transports  soon  brought  them  up  above  the 
northern  defences  with  the  loss  of  hardly  a  man  hit  on  their 
crowded  decks.* 

By  half-pa^t  one  tho  bulk  of  the  troops  were  safely  landed. 
While  parties  of  seamen  were  engaged  in  storming  tho  various 
batteries,  Oatram*s  infantry,  led  by  Havelock  and  the  78th  High- 
landore,  began  their  march  through  tho  date-groves  towards  tho 
intrenched  camp  at  Mohamra.  Bnt  the  enemy's  camp,  with  the 
property  left  therein,  was  all  of  the  enemy  they  were  destined  to 
see.  A  small  scouting  party  of  Sind  Horse  came  up  with  the  tail 
of  Prince  Klianla  Mirz.a's  Hying  warriors ;  but  tho  bulk  of  our 
cavalry  could  not  be  landed  in  time  to  follow  up  the  routed  foe. 
It  had  proved  in  fact  a  sailors*  victory,  won  by  the  skilful  sea- 
manship and  resourceful  coaroge  of  the  officers  and  men  of  that 
Indian  Navy  whose  exploits  rank  with  the  best  of  those  achieved 
by  the  countrymen  of  Nelson  and  Cochrane  fighting  under  tho 
Uoyal  Hagt  And,  compared  with  the  heavy  risks  incurred  by  an 
attacking  force  of  four  steam-frigates,  one  steam-sloop,  und  two 
sailing-sloops,  against  massive  earthworks  armed  with  more  than 
forty  largo  guns,  served  by  tho  best  gunners  whom  Tehrin  could 
famish,  besides  scores  of  jingdls  and  thonsands  of  mat<:hlock- 
rnen,  tho  victory  was  won  at  a  cost  surprisingly  small — ten  killed 
and  thirty  wounded.  Many  more  would  have  fallen  under  tho 
matchlock  fire,  but  for  an  order  issued  at  Ronnie's  prompting  by 
Commodore  Young,  that  every  ship  should  have  hor  bulwarks 
protected  by  trasses  of  compressed  hay.|  Among  tho  spoils  of 
■war  were  seventeen  guns  ;  the  rest  having  been  either  thrown 
into  the  river  or  carried  off  by  tho  enemy. 

Three  days  later,  on  the  211th,  three  small  steamers  and  as 
many  gunboats  were  taken  up  the  Kaiim  by  Captain  Rennio  in 
chase  of  the  flying  Persians.     On  the  morning  of  April  Ist  some 

*  Low  ;  Mirshmnn  ;  Trotter. 

t  The  mortjir  battcrf  tndeed  boloaefsl  to  tliQ  1aii<l  force  ;  bat  tho  raft  that  bore 
it,  ftn>l  tbti  UM  roa!e  oF  it,  wuro  piftnoed  by  Comtnunder  RcDoie,  Young's  flog- 
captuQ — (Low). 

*  '*Tiie  gcDtlenien  in  Uue."  vroie  Havalook ,  "  hftcl  it  all  to  themselires,  and  left 
OS  nought  tu  do"— (Low).  Vast  oumbcrs  of  ballelB  were  aft«rwanl«  itiakcn  out  of 
tbe  hay  trauei. 
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7,000  of  these  were  Been  Btrongly  posted  on  the  right  bank  ne&r 
Ahwaz.  A  few  rounda  from  the  g^unboats  sent  the  btftve  army  once 
more  flying,  with  swarmsof  plundering  Arabs  at  their  heels.     After 
two  days  spent  in  destroying  or  carr}'ing  away  tlie  booty  discovered 
at  Ahwaz,  the  flotilla  Btuamcd  down  again  to  Mohamra.     On  the 
5th  of  April,  just  OS  the  troops  at  that  place  had   formed  np  for 
chnroh-parade,  Ontram  rode  np  to  Havelock  and  told   him  of  the 
peace  already  in  effect  concluded  between  the  belligerent  powers. 
At  Paris,  on  the  4th  of  March,  the  English  and  Peraian  Commis- 
sioners had   fiigiicd   an    agreement   which   pledged  the  Shah  txi 
ronoance   all    claims   to   sovereignty  over   Herat  or   any  other 
Afghan    province.      Within  three   months   after    ratifying   the 
treaty  he  was  to   withdraw    his  troops  from  the  invaded  coun- 
try; the  Queen  and    the    Governor- General    promising    in   lite 
manner  to  withdraw  theirs   from  Persian  soil.     In  the  ovcntof 
any  future  quarrel  with  Herat  or  Afghanistan,  the  Shah  bound 
himself  to  employ  the  good  offices  which  England  undertook  to 
render    in  behalf  of  peace,  before  ho  resorted  to   acts  of   ww. 
Mr.  Murray  waa  to  be  received  with  all  honour  on  bia   return  to 
the  Persian  capital ;    bnt  thenceforth  no   Per^an  subjects  were 
to  enjoy  the  right  of  British  protection,  save  the  immediate  ser. 
vants  of  the  embassy  and  the  consulate.     The  treaty  for  snppMM- 
ing  the  slave-trade  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  to  be  prolonged  foJ" 
ton  years  after  the  expiry  of  its  original  terra  ;  and  in  all  matt^w 
of  trade  or  policy  Great  Britain  waa  to  stand  thenceforward  od  ui 
equal  footing  with  the  most  favoured  of  her  rivals,* 

On  the  *2nd  of  May  the  treaty  was  finally  ratified  at  Bighdid- 
Before  the  cud  of  July  the  Shah's  troops  had  marched  ontof 
Herat,  the  government  of  which  devolved  on  Ahmad  Khaui  a 
nephew  of  the  Afghan  Amir.  On  Outram,  Lceke,  and  all  tiieir 
brave  followers  of  both  services,  the  Governor-General  bestowed 
the  heartiest  thanks  of  his  Government  for  "the  vigour,  the 
enterprising  spirit,  and  the  intrepidity  "  which  bad  marked  tbe 
progress  of  a  brief  but  very  brilliant  campaign.  The  iiames  of 
Young,  Rennie,  Adams,  and  some  other  officers  of  the  ladiw 
Navy  wux-e  honoured  with  a  notice  worthy  of  their  dcedti.  Tbe 
thanks  of  Parliament  were  followed  up  by  the  official  diBtribction 
of  rewards  and  honours  among  all  concerned.  But  among  tlio^ 
officers  who  remained  undecorated  was  Commaudor  Adams,  *«<* 
had  been  publicly  thanked  by  his  Commodore,  by  Outi»iD. 
and  by  Lord  Canning,  for  his  daring  attack  upon  the  noi* 
*  RAvIlnaQn  :  Trotter. 
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powerful  of  the  Mohamra  forts.  Official  routine  denied  tho 
conunander  of  tlie  Assaye  the  lowest  Order  of  the  Bath,  on  the 
plea  that  his  rank  at  tlio  time — he  was  only  a  lieutenant — dis- 
qualified him  for  an  honour  reserved  for  officers  of  higher 
standing  ;•  and  still  denied  it  even  when  a  year  later  he  too 
had  reached  that  higher  standing. 

On  the  9th  of  May  Outram's  Field  Force  was  broken  up ;  but 
a  portion  of  the  native  trooj>8  remained  until  October  at  Bushahr. 
It  was  fortunate  for  our  countrymen  in  India  that  the  war  had 
been  thus  early  concluded,  for  events  were  already  happening 
there  which  demanded  the  presence  of  every  available  English 
soldier  on  the  scene  of  impending  trouble.  The  new  Coramander- 
in-Chief,  General  Anson,  had  warned  Havelock  early  in  April  of 
the  growing  disafTection  among  the  Bengal  Sepoys ;  and  before 
the  month's  end  Outram  had  received  from  Lord  Klphinstone, 
Governor  of  Bombay,  a  pressing  request  to  send  bncV  all  his 
European  troops  without  a  moment's  delay.  How  promptly  the 
request  was  answered,  and  how  urgeut  was  becoming  the  need 
for  fresh  troops  in  India,  the  following  chapters  will  serve  to 
show.t 

*  Tho  officer  commaDding  tho  mortar  rtft,  and  Captain  Arnold  Kemball,  tho 
Political  AgcDt,  rttccivod  thv  bonoara  of  C.B.  kk  rood  ax  they  becamo  brcTet-majon 
in  I8SS  ;  two  daya  afler  Adams  became  a  full  commanJcr — (Low).  Felix  Jooea  waa 
abo  left  undocorated. 

f  MArahman. 
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TOR   OBVASID  CARTRIDQCS. 


The  military  fitation  of  Dum-Dnm,  eight  miles  from  Calcuttn,  tad 
long  been  tbe  head -quarters  of  the  Bengal  Artillery.     After  their 
removal  up  the  country  to  Mccrnt,  it  became  the  seat  of  a  School 
of  MuBketry   for  teaching  the  use  of  the  new   Enfield  rifle,  the 
accepted  Bnbstitnte  for  the  old   Brown  Bcsii.     The  cartridges  for 
these  riflea  were  made  up  in  the  workshops  of  Dum-Duna.     One 
day,  in  January  1857,  a  /ascar,  or  native  workman,  asked  a  high- 
caaie  Sepoy  of  tho  2ud  Grenadiers  for  a  drink  of  water  from  his 
lotaht  the  brass  vessel  which  natives   use  alike  for  drinking  and 
washing.    The  Sepoy,  of  coarse,  refused  to  let  a  low-casto  fellow 
drink  out  of  his  lotah ;  wherenpon  the  lascar  told  him  that  ilII 
castes  would  soon  bo  alike,  *'  for  you  will  all  have  to  bite  cs^ 
ttidj^ea  greasetl  with  the  fut  of  pigs  and  cows.''     Thew?  wordnof 
ill-omen  tho  Brnlimon  cfirned  back  into  tho  Sepoy  lines.     To  Iiifli 
and  his  comrades  their  mc^Tiing  was  only  too  clear  ;  the  ChriitiAii 
Sahibs   were   plotting   a  deadly  outrage   on    the   faith    aliko  0^ 
Mohammadans  and  Hindus,  of  those  who  abominated  tbe  fledi 
of  swine,  and  those  who  hallowed  the  cow^  as  sacred  to  their  gods. 
On  the  22nd  January  tbe  officer  in  command  of  the  Depdt  leanusl 
that  a  very  uneasy  feeling  about  the  new  cartridges  prevailed  among 
the  Sepoys  quartered  at   Dnm-Uiim.      A  few  days  later  GonersI 
Hearsey,  who  commanded  the  Presidency  Division,  reported  to  tho 
Adjutaut-Gencrars  office  that  an  ill-feeling  was  "  said  tosubfiist" 
in  the  minds  of  Sepoys  at  Barrackpore,  the  great  military  canton- 
ment on  the  Hughli.     Some  designing  persons  had  spread  a  report 
that  the  Sepoys  were  to  be  compelled  to  *'  embrace   the  ChrirtiM 
faith."     By  tho  beginning  of  l''ebniary  the  startling  ramonr  hiil 
reached  the  Sepoy  lines  atBarhampur,  on  the  i-oad  from  riassy  to 
MOrshidabad.     **  What  is   this  story  that  every  one  is  talkiog 
about,"  said   a  Brahman  pay-acrgoant  to  Colonel  Mitchell,  "tliat 
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Government  infcnd  to  mako  the  Native  nrmy  tise  oow'e  fat  and 
pip's  fat  with  the  amrannition  for  their  new  rifles  P  "* 

Hearsey'a  letter  bore  Bome  little  fruit.  By  the  end  of  January 
orders  were  issued  allowinjir  the  Scpoya  at  the  Tnnsketry-dep6t.8  to 
grease  their  own  cnrtridges  and  to  tear  off  tho  ends  with  their 
fingers  instead  of  their  teeth.  But  the  mischief  which  the 
Government  thus  strove  to  repair  had  Iwcn  done  already.  The 
lyinof  ramonr  which  had  canght  the  inflammaUo  minds  of  otir 
native  soldiery  had  grown  out  nf  a  sinj^^lo  grain  of  trntli,  wrapped 
np  in  something  that  looked  like  truth.  Some  of  the  cartridges 
at  first  issued  to  the  new  schools  of  musketry  had  really  been 
preased  with  beef-fat.^  It  was  a  blunder  committed  in  pure 
ignorance  or  stupid  carelessness.  But  a  blunder  not  unlike  this 
had  fifty  years  earlier  provoked  a  fnrious  mutiny  in  Southern 
India;  and  tho  secondary  causes  ■which  played  their  part  in  the 
fierce  but  short-lived  hurricane  at  Velli^r  wore  far  less  active  and 
wide-wnrking  than  those  which  fought  agnfnst  us  in  tho  great 
Sepoy  revolt  of  1857. 

Some  of  thoRB  cauces  grew  up  as  it  were  within  the  ranks  of 
the  Indian  Army,  while  others  acted  upon  it  from  without.  For 
some  years  past  the  Sepoy  had  been  gradualfy  losing  touch  of  his 
white  offi'ier.  Chnnsrpd  hnbits,  idea*,  and  circnmstancrs  wero 
drawing  these  two  further  and  further  apart.  A  new  generation 
of  English  subalterns  had  came  to  look  upon  rcgimontal  duty  as  a 
dull  preface  tn  an  exciting  tale,  a  kind  of  stopping-stono  to  tho 
good  things  of  Staff  employ.  Tho  heart  of  the  officer  was  no 
longer  with  liis  men,  from  whom  a  few  months'  study  and  a  littlo 
interest  at  Hondqnnrters  might  fake  him  off  into  a  wider  and  more 
attractive  career.  While  a  largo  proportion  of  the  best  officers  in 
a  native  regiment  were  drawn  away  for  service  on  the  Gencnil 
Staff,  others  were  ppending  half  the  year  on  leave  in  tho  Hill 
stations,  or  taking  their  tarn  of  fnrlongh  for  two  or  three  years 
at  home.  It  was  commonly  averred  that  our  3'oung  ensigns 
and  lieutenants  knew,  and  cared  to  know,  little  of  tho  grey 
subftd^rs  whom  the  rules  of  the  service  placed  under  their  com- 
mand ;  still  less  of  tho  privates  whom  each  new  Government  order 
made  them  moreand  more  powerless  either  to  punish  or  to  reward. 
Kven  the  mnjoi-s  and  colonels  of  native  regiments  had  lost  much  of 
their  old  importance  in  Sepoy  eyes,  by  the  steady  absorption  of 
their  former  powers  into  tho  hands  of  the  Adjatant-Gcnoral  and 

*  Kaje:  BUrnbiDU). 

t  Sir  Hope  Qrant's  **  iDctdents  of  th«  Sepoy  War  "  ;  Katp. 
TOL.    r.  k  k 
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the  Comrannder-in-Cliief.  A  marked  change  had  also  tnken  place 
in  the  social  habits  of  our  countrvmen,  who  cared  no  lonjjer  to 
take  their  wives  or  their  mistressea  from  the  people  among  whom 
they  dwelt.  AU  this  tended  to  weaken  the  ties  of  discipline, 
reverenco,  tmstfulness,  even  uffcction,  which  had  onco  bound  the 
Sepoy  to  his  regimental  leoderp. 

Among  a  Boldiery  thus  growing  more  and  mora  ^tranged  from 
their  Knglish    mastcro,  everything   that   seemed   to   touch    their 
former  privileges  would  serve  to  breed  suspioion  and   inflame  dis- 
content.    The  pride  of  the  high'Caate  Sepoys  of  Bengal  had  been 
sorely  hurt  by  the  admission  of  Sikhs  and  other  low-caste  men 
into  their  ranks  ;  while  their  prescriptive  rii;hte  were  scattered  t«> 
the  winds  by   the  new  rule  compeUing  all  recruits  to  enlist  for 
general   service,  whether  by  land  or    sea.       If  the  men  of    the 
Bengal  Army  were  henceforth  to  go  anywhithor,  to  do  anything" 
demanded  of  them,  to  work  in  the  trenches  for  instance,  like  their 
conu'ndes  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  ut  what  ancient  right  or  Ion?- 
cherished  nsago   might  not  a  crafty  Government  strike  tbe  n«; 
blow  ?      Already  were  some   of    its  officers  playing   the  part  oi 
missionaries    among   their   own    men,    preaching   openly   in    Ihr 
bazaars,  and  acting  to  all  appearanoe  as  official  monthpieccs  of  t 
Government  resolved,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  to  sweep  awaralt 
distinctions  of   caste  and  creed.     And,  to  crown  all,  Ouoh  itAcII. 
which  furnished  40,000  Sepoys  to  the  Bengal  Army,  had  now  fillP" 
under   British    rule;  and  the  soldier-yooman  who  had  once  twcB 
the  pride  and  envy  of  his  fellow-viltagera,  whose  family  had  dwrft- 
in  safety  and  honour  nnder  the  wing  of  the  British  Resideot  •* 
Lucknow,  found  himself  shorn  of  his  old  importance,  by  au  erent 
which  raised  his  neighbours  to  his  own  level  before  the  lair.* 

Outside  the  Sopoy  Army  of  Bengal,  other  influences  WTtnirlit*P 
the  same  end.  On  the  23rd  of  Juno,  1867,  a  hundred  years  isoola 
liave  gone  by  since  Clive  won  the  fateful  victory  of  Plassy;  ^<' 
an  old  prophecy  was  in  alt  men's  months  that  a  hundred  year^ft^t^'' 
Plossy  the  Great  Company's  rale  in  India  would  come  to  «»•'>»'■ 
A  fearful  ontbreak  of  cholera  which  ravaged  the  country  friw* 
Agra  up  to  Mianmir  in  18.^6,  followed  by  licavy  and  ruinous  ^^ 
in  Bengal  and  the  Panjab,  gave  new  force  and  cnmti 
popular  belief,  based  on  the  reckonings  of  Uinda  utn"  ^ 
While  men's  minds  were  thus  prepared  for  some  nnnsaal  cattf- 
trophe,  the  enemies  of  our  rule  had  not  been  idle  in  '**if'"'"*"^ 

•  Trotter;  Kaye ;  Ueftdovs-Ttylor. 
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their  own  version  of  possiog  events.  In  the  Inaperinl  Palace  at 
Delhi,  in  tho  Nunas  castlo  of  Hithiir.  in  the  pleasant  quartera 
occapied  near  Calcutta  by  the  deposed  King  of  Oudh,  whorover 
people  cherished  a  grudge  against  their  rulers  for  some  real  or 
fancied  wronj^,  plots  were  quietly  brewinjj  of  which  our  own 
oountrymen  had  small  suspiciou,  or  tjo  which  they  gave  no  special 
beed.  EmiBsaries  from  native  courts  roamed  the  country,  inflaming 
the  minds  of  the  diivontented,  and  spreadinjj  around  thera  dark 
rumours,  none  the  U-ss  potent  for  their  real  groundlessness,  of  a 
great  Knglish  plot  for  abolishing  casto  and  converting  all  India,  by 
force  or  fraud,  to  its  masters*  creed.  Any  pretext  served  as  a 
handle  for  the  most  ridiculous  slanders  against  a  Government 
guilty  only  of  well-meant  efforts  to  advance  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  imbne  it^  anbjectswith  a  taste  for  Western  civilization. 

And  the  time  seemed  propitious  to  our  foes  in  India.  Her 
English  garrison  had  been  weakened  to  furnish  troops  for  the 
campaign  against  Russian  foes  in  the  Crimea  ;  nor  had  their  place 
been  filled  up  by  other  troops  from  Knglund,  in  spite  of  the 
demands  of  common  prudence  and  of  the  warnings  uttered  by 
Dalhousio  before  and  after  the  annexation  of  Oudh.  Frosh  rogi" 
nienta  had  been  shipped  off  from  India  for  tho  Persian  War.  It 
was  given  out  by  the  Niina's  emissaries  that  our  army  in  tho 
Crimea  had  perished  to  a  man,  and  that  Knglaud  needed  evorj' 
soldier  she  could  muster  for  her  own  defence,  let  alone  tho  fresh 
embarrassments  caused  by  an  impending  war  with  China,  in  which 
troops  from  India  and  tho  Eastern  Seas  wore  even  then  preparing 
to  take  a  part.  Only  one  English  regiment  lai?  at  this  time 
between  Calcutta  and  Agra,  a  distance  little  short  of  eight  hundred 
miles;  while  all  India  was  held  by  little  more  than  thirty  thousand 
Knglish  soldiers,  more  than  half  of  whom  wore  quartered  in.  or 
■near,  tho  Panjab.  Less  than  fivo  thousand  British  troops  kept 
watch  over  the  broad  provinces  stretching  from  the  Satlaj  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Delhi  itself,  with  its  well-stockod  arsenal,  its 
palace  full  of  intrigues,  and  its  crowds  of  turbulent  citizens,  lay 
yrnarded  by  Sepoy  regiments,  forty  miles  away  from  the  nearest 
British  garrison  at  Mecrnt.*  Well  might  the  overgrown  Sepoy 
Army  of  Bengal  be  tempted  on  tit  occasion  to  measure  its  own 
strength  against  that  of  a  rival  so  weak  in  numbers,  so  low,  as  it 
then  seemed,  in  militaiy  repute. 

Before  the  end  of  Jannaiy  the  story  of  the  cartridges  had  taken 
such  hold  of  the  four  native  i-egimout^  at  Barrackpore,  that  their 
*  Kaje  ;  Trott«r ;  Uanbmati ;  li.  Taylor, 
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discontent  began   to  show  it.^elf  in  nocturnal  meefiings,  in  bnnga- 
lows  myatcrioasly  set  on  fire,  in  a  dcmqanonr  growing  more  and 
more  insolent  towards  their  officers  *     About  the  f^imo  time  tirea 
began  to  desolate  the  cantonment  of  Raniganj,  on  the  Kast  Indiao 
Kailwar,  garrisoned  by  a  wing  of  one  of  the  regiments  quartered 
at  Ban-ackpore,     In  February  the  disaffection  spread  to  Bahrain 
pur,    where    a   company    of    the    34tli    Sepoys,   another    of    the 
Barrackpore   regiments,  had  just  arrived.     On  the  26th  of  that 
month  the  men  of  the  19th  ??ative  Infantry  refused  the  percnfsioD 
caps  served  ont  to   them  for  the  next  morning's  parade.     Their 
dread  of  being  beguiled  into  using  the  offensivo  cartridges  had 
driven  them  thus  far  on  tho  road  to  open  mutiuy. 

Hurrying  off  to  the  Sepoy  lines,  Colonel  Mitchell  assared  )i\% 
native  officers  that  tho  cartr-idges  set  aside  for  the  morrow  had  all 
been  made   up   a  year  ago  by  the  last  regiment  there  quartcrttd 
Whoever  rofnscd  to  take  them  would  bo  severely  punished.    Be- 
fore going  to   bed  he  sent  out   an  order   that  tho  cavalry  and 
artillery   of  Bahrampur  should  attend  tho  next  morning's  pRrade. 
Uut  his  slumbers  were  soon   broken  by  an  uproar  in  the  nntivo 
lines.     Their  passions  inflamed  by  the  story  of  Mitchell's  address 
tu  tho  native  officers,  and  their  fears  aroused  by  rumours  of  eotn. 
ing  danger  to  themselves,   the  Sepoys  had  rushed  to  the  bells  of 
arms,  seized  their  muskets,  and  startled  up  the  whole  nei^Ilboll^ 
hood  with   the   din   of  loud   voices  and  l>eaten  drums,  minf^lioc 
anon  with  the    wild  alarm-notes  of  the  bugles.     As  the  Eogltnh 
officers  hurried  down  to  the  lines,  their  men  with  muskets  loaded 
warned   them  loudly  to  keep  off.     Presently  the  rattle  of  gw* 
and  tho  tramp  of  cavalry    brought  timely  answer  to  MitehftU* 
hurried  suTumons,  causing  the  mutineers  to  shout  more  treoiu- 
loufily,  to  clutch  their  muskets  Ichs  resolutely  than  they  had  ditif 
a  moment  before.     While  the  guns  were  loading  and  the  troojiw** 
forming  line,   Mitchell  called  his  native  officers  around  hiro,  tnd 
bade   them   order  the   matiucers  to  laj*  down  their  amis.    Tbis, 
after  some   further  parleying,  the  men  agreed  to  do.     As  soon  ** 
they  began  to  lodge  arms,  the  remaining  troops  were  marcbed  i^ff 
the  ground. 

The  mutineers  returned  io  their  dnty,  to  a  show  of  their  fo^ 
mer  discipline.  But  the  overt  mutiny  cnuld  not  be  for^fifcn- 
Their  doom  was  only  delayed  until  a  swift  steamer  should  bftf 
brought  the  84lh  Koot  round  to  Calentto  from  Itangoon.  P' 
March  20  tho  succour  so  urgently  needed  by  a  Government  which 
*  The  firtt  liouse  barnt  dom  wu  Uie  tclegrnpfa-offior. 
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iiad  bat  one  Britisk  regimeiLG  ^cuunieii  azij-irais^  beli:^  Eht^uizitr 
had  reached  its  mew  vmL  Yhn  jwc  'laT  of  toa:  3ii:iL=a  a'lr  loe 
doomed  Sepojs  of  tlie  i5t&.  ir^-wa.  ip  'HL  tois  Barrairkscr*  c&nife 
^ronnd,  flanked  on  one  sde  Bt  clie  5mr  7*7^:nea=i  zc  tii^i:  scaz^nL. 
on  the  other  by  two  crwps  oc  ai:rae-*iriIIi»Tj,  uui  %  -*g^»?nTt 
and  a  half  of  Brxttah.  fooc  Aaxfiiac  '^eo  r^ni^e.  'T'iTxe?aI  H-^arsej 
read  ont  the  order  in  wkxh.  Lor^  Caaai^n^  !ia»i  iecrfoi  tiw  c:j- 
banding  of  the  19lh  yaszrv  InfBErr  5;r  -oit  rxi-"  :f  "  :c«b.  a:i»i 
defiant  mntinv.**  In  spcae  ot  ^nfflr  »;i3*ii.Tr;s.j  :£*r  -:  4*»r^*  liii 
Government  snjwhete  m.  uhe  ieui.  Hut  zLx^iseers  ooii  -^rpr^sseti 
no  contrition  for  *ifcm'»«  iloc  so  be  «xr:xjeC  sj  ast  p^  :f  f^jor 
for  their  reHgion  or  ch«r  Irxea.  A  »>:T*ri^i«»n"  alwiij"*  srrTrp  i- 
lonsly  tender  to  the  reE^g-aoos  farlia^  cf  -jzjk  irLzrtvrs^  ifmaziitfti  ii 
return  their  thocoagh  eDn&seELce.  iziB^r^  ic  T-far^Hzig  ■:<:ei:eBce 
from  all  itc  loldien.  and  xberr^r  v'lxlii  li^s^r.  to  :ircciiaix'3  ^re. 
ferred  br  men  with  arms  in  sheir  "ar-'T  F  :r  t^f^ae  rea^ccA.  acd 
because  no  farther  tr^sc  isao^  bt  ?iifc»ti  ^  *  r^strMC":  wki:*  Lfcd 
ao  disgraced  itself  the  G-iTsrscr-G^rMral  ir.  C-.^r*:-!  c»i  rssrlTs^i 
that  all  the  natire  offieert  ami  p?{i-&::<a  :f  tci»  2^^  frb:^i  ce  cii- 
charged  from  the  Beneal  Amj  f-  tire  jr**?^*;*  :f  "  eTtrx  aTaijacC-e 
corps  within  two  dars'  nsarcL  '-f  "i*  Prec-ier/^j  Hacc'iArwrs." 

After  the  reading  cf  ifci*  ^r-iar.  tie  Crxtse*!  rf2:£=.*^t.  ro  vrEff=r 
mntinona,  but  oalr  aorrowf'zl  ttzA.  ^lezi'jszr^  '^'x.  late.  r£€C  lineir 
arms,  took  off  their  aeeocTncuRitz.  *=£  iTc-^^t:-  their  ccjrcrs  v> 
the  front.  One  disrraoe  was  Kftrrifs-Ij  spared  ii*=i :  ir*T  were 
allowed  to  keep  thecr  ntff^^mi-  Is  ret^rr.  i=.rre»:Tcr.  f ,;r  thrir 
good  conduct  after  the  oziCorvkk^  Hsanex  -prz-s^iaed,  \o  fcrward 
them  all  at  the  pnblie  owt  to  ih«r  sererai  bcses.  Wfih  a  wk£l 
of  self-pitying  mnoTK,  w:ih  CT^e«  of  rezigcaace  cs  their  traitor- 
ons  comrades  of  the  3lch,  the  disbarced  Sepojs  took  tJbeir  par 
and  marched  off  nsder  escort  to  Cbinssra,  cheerir;^  as  ther  west 
the  brare  old  genenl,  who  had  s>ca£w}::)e  fc«en  doing  his  hesx  to 
convince  the  rpmainirg  regixoenis  of  their  foDr  in  lisieniceto  idle 
toles.* 

It  had  been  for  fleanej  an  anxions  moment  when  the  native 
boops  formed  np  to  hear  the  E«iitecoe  passed  bv  Govenunent  oa 
their  offending  oonuadee.  He  and  bis  officers  had  good  canse  for 
aoxietr.  Only  two  dars  back;  00  March  29.  Mangal  Pandi.  a 
ronng  Hindu  Sepor  of  the  34th,  dmnk  with  hhan^  and  Ivins; 
stories,  seised  his  mnskct,  mshed  out  of  his  hut,  and  strode  np 
and  down  before  the  regimental  qnartex'gnard,  calling  on  his  00m- 
*  Eaye ;  Tntter.  t  A  lanolie 
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radcA  to  rally  rotind  him  iu  defence  of  their  roligiou.   In  sight  of  thd 
whole  guard,  not  one  of  whom  Btirred  a  finger  or  a  foot  to  check 
Liraj  ho  took  aim  nt  the  whiio  sergeant-major,  whom  the  noise  hud 
brought  up  to  the  spot,     Tbo  weapon  luckily  missed  fire.     At  that 
moment   Lieutenant  Bnngh,  the  AdjuUint,  came  galloping  np  tho 
lines,     i^gain   the  drankea  fanatic  levelled  his  piece.     The  Wll 
mi.«sed  the  adjutant,  but  brought  him  with  his  wounded  chargt'P 
to  the  ground.     Springing  to  hie  foeti  Baugh  fired  his  piMo),  but 
in  vain.     A  free  fight  with   swords  then  took  place  between  the 
Scpoj  and  the  two  Knglishmen,  within  a  few  pac^s  of  the  quar- 
ter-guard, where  fitood  the  JamodAr,  or  native  officer,  with  twenty 
of   his  men.      One  only  of  these,  Shaikh  Phaltu,   a  ilnaalman. 
bore  himself  like  a  true  soldier.     While  the  EDglishmon   were 
bleeding  fast  under  the  sharp  strokes  of  their  opponent's  M/ifdr, 
he  rushed  forward,  pinned  the  Sepoy  by  both  arms,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  fierce  strength  and  the  threats  of  his  comrades,  held  him 
fast  nnlil   the    wounded  meu  could  escape  from  further  \-iolenci\ 
from  the  blows  and  insults  of  the  very  Sepoys  on  guard. 

Mangal  Fundi  at  length  broke  loose,  and  marching  wildly  to*nd 
fror  again  called  on  his  comrades,  by  this  time  numerous,  to  x^ 
him  in  defence  of  their  religion.     Meanwhile,  other  officers  were 
hastening  up  to  the  scene  of  disturbance;  among  them  the  vete- 
ran Hearsey,   whose  native  courage  still  bnmcd  as  steadily  u  16 
had  done  nearly  forty  years  back  in  the  memorable  fight  of  Site* 
baldi.     Riding  forward  with  his  two  sons,  and  sternly  ordyrimr 
the   guard   to   follow  him,   he  soon  came  within  perilous  reach  of 
the  madman's  uplifted  musket.     In  another  moment  he  migbt 
have  paid  the   penalty  of  his  noblo  rashness.     '*  If  I  fall "— h* 
said  to  his  sun  John — "  rush  upon  him  and  kill  him.*'     Dut  in  tlu> 
Tcrj'  act  of  firing,  the  Sepoy,  with  a  sudden  change  of  purpoae, 
turned  his  weapon  against  himself.     Falling  to  tho  ground,  no* 
slain,  but  only  wounded,  he    was  carried    off    to  tho    bospil*^* 
Then,  with  a  parting  speech,  half  scornful,  half  remonstrant,  tlw 
danntlesa  veteran  rode  home  again.* 

The  wounded  young  savage  lived  to  undergo  banging  ten  di)* 
afterwards.  The  JamadAr,  who  hod  let  his  adjutant  be  cutdow 
before  his  own  eyes,  was  tried  by  a  court  of  native  officer*,  W^ 
sentenced  to  the  same  dog's  death.  It  was  not,  however,  tiu 
April  22  that  he  too  underwent  his  doom  ;  an  avowal  of  i- 
tice  being  the  last  words  that  left  his  lips.  Still  longer  ik  >;■ 
for  somewhat  better  reasons,  was  the  punishment  of  others gniltjm 
•  K»je ;  Trotter. 
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a  little  less  degree  of  the  fiamo  crime.*  Not  till  May  0  did  Boven 
companies  of  the  3-4th  Native  Infantry — for  the  other  three  were 
doing  their  duty  loyally  at  Chittutfoug^ — assemble  on  the  Barrack- 
pore  parade  ground  to  reap  the  fall  measure  of  that  disgrace  which 
had  been  dealt  out  more  sparingly  to  the  mutineei-s  of  Bahrampnr. 
Before  tliat  time  events  had  been  happeniog  ia  many  places 
which  ought,  one  imagines,  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  our  country- 
men in  India  to  the  extent  of  a  danger  as  yet  hardly  visible  even 
to  a  few.  On  the  10th  of  March  two  Sepoys  of  the  2nd  Grcnadiors— 
another  of  the  Barraokpore  regiments — wore  arrested  in  Calcutta 
by  a  native  officer  on  guard  at  the  Mint,  for  having  tried  to  draw 
him  into  a  plot  which  would  have  placed  Fort  William  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bai-rackpore  mutineers.  A  .Inmadar  of  the  same 
regiment  was  canght  in  ihe  act  of  tampering  with  some  loyal 
Sepoys  of  the  70th  Native  Infantry.  Several  Englishmen  in  various 
porta  of  the  country  had  already  been  warned  by  their  native 
friends  to  send  their  wives  and  children  away  betimes  to  England, 
even  if  they  themselves  must  stay  behind.  Early  in  March  the 
Governor  of  Bomljay,  Lord  Elphiustone,  received  an  anonymous 
letter  written  in  Marathi,  warning  him  of  treasons  brewing,  and 
setting  forth  a  number  of  grievances  which  called  for  trmely 
redress.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Colvin,  liioutenant-Govemor 
of  the  North- West  Provinces^  was  privately  informed  by  letter 
that  the  King  of  Delhi  was  busily  intriguing  with  the  Shah  of 
Persia  for  the  re-establishment  of  Moghal  rule  over  liindoBtan. 
In  the  middle  of  the  same  montli  there  was  found  posted  on  the 
gateway  of  the  Jamma  Masjid,  or  Great  Mosque  of  Uelhi,  a  pro- 
clamation which  declared  that  a  Persian  army  was  coming  to 
rescue  India  from  the  Farangi  yoke,  and  invited  all  true  followers 
of  the  Prophet  to  gird  up  their  loins  and  fight  till  death  against 
the  Infidel.  It  was  known  that  one  of  the  Delhi  princes  had  lately 
travelled  into  Southern  India  as  far  at  least  as  Haidarabad,  and 
that  several  princes  and  nobles,  Hindu  as  well  aa  Mohammadan, 
had  made  up  by  the  warmth  of  their  welcome  for  his  cold  recep- 
tion at  the  Nizam's  Conrt.  It  was  even  rumoured  in  Delhi — and 
the  rumour  seems  to  luive  been  far  from  groundless — that  the  old 
King  of  Delhi  had  baited  his  overtures  to  the  Shah  of  Persia  and 
the  ex-King  of  Oadh  by  a  promise  to  exchange  the  Sunni  for  iho 
Shiah  form  of  their  common  religion. + 

*  Legal  hairvplittiD^  delarod  the  haDgiog  of  tho  JHmadir.     Lord  CaDDiug*B  thiraC 
for  informftttoQ  dQlsyed  Iba  disbandio^  of  the  S4th  N.I. 
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Snch  tilings,  however,  wore  of  little  moment  compAre<l  with  the 
tokens  of  n  rebellions  ftpirit  rifo  among  the  Sepoya  of  the  Bengal 
Array.     Tn  the  great  northern  cnntonment  of  Amlialn*  where  the 
cold- weal  her  parades  wert;  hiinlly  yet  over.  General  Anson  found 
that,  do  what  he  might  to  allay  the  fear.s  of  the  Sepojs  touching 
the  new  cnrtridges,  none  but  the  few  who  were  learning  the  new 
rifle-drill  in  tho  School  of  Musketry  coald  bo  got  to  clear  their 
minds  of  an  obstinate  belief  in  the  ImwI  faith  nnd  the  crafty  par- 
poses  of   the    Indian   Oovemmont.      If  the  cartridges   were    no 
loader  smeared  with  the  defiling  fat,  the  paper  of  which  they  were 
made  seemed,  to  their  angry  fancy,  to  contain  the  old   pollution 
under  a  now  guise.     They  were  as  madmen  with  a  fixed  idea  which 
no  amount   of  rensoning,  no  kind  of   demonstration,  could  now 
efface.     Instead  of  putting  off  the  new  drill  on  this  or  that  pretext, 
flA  Anson  himself  suggested,  Lord  Canning  stood   upon  the  high 
ground  of  official  dignity  and  abstract  principle,  and  resolved  that 
the  drill  should  go  on.     Had  not  order  after  order  been  pnblislied, 
revealing  tho  true  state  of  things,  and  therefore  removing  from 
the  St5poy  mind  the  last  excuse  for  disaffection  ?     With  a  hundred 
thousand,  or  even  6fty  thousand,  Knglish  soldiers  at  his  bock,  the 
Governoi'-Generars  reasoning  would   have   been   sound   enongb. 
Ab    things   stood,    it   betrayed    that    want    of    ready  insight,  of 
pliant  statesmanship,  which    marred  not    a  few  passages  of   his 
Jndinn  career.      The    drills  went  on;    the  men  of  the  musketry^  j 
school  handled  their  cartridges  without  a  murmur,  and  greased  I 
them  with  a  mixture  of  their  own  making.     But  the  rest  of  tla^ 
Ambala  SejioyH  followed  tbem  with  jeers,  set  firo  to  their  hnt-n 
— a  measure  which  the  BulTererH  repaid  with  interest — and  be^f^si 
at  last  to  fire  the  Knropean  barracks,  with  other  public   bni]«3- 
ings    scattered    about    the    lines.     Night    after   night   the   widtf 
station  was  ablaze  with  fires  whose  origin,  however  easy  to  gfuesv 
at,  could  never  in  any  instance  be  clearly  traced.* 

All  through  April  these  fires  kept  baffling  official  watchfulness, 
and  belying  tho  confidenco  still  generally  felt  or  feigned  in  the 
speedy  quenching  of  the  disaffection  thus  strangely  8ympti>mcd. 
In  Afeemt,  the  great  military  capital  of  Upper  India,  men's 
minds  grew  more  and  more  disquieted  with  all  kinds  of  stariling 
rumours  spread  about  by  emissaries  of  evil  disguised  as  fakecrii 
Xo  tale  was  too  wild  for  the  credulous  hunger  of  peoplo  alresdy 
prone  by  nature  and  untoward  circuuistuncea  to  believe  anythiiig 
told  about  tlie  Farangi.     Combining  the  ready  faith  of  children 

•  K»jo  ;  Troltcr. 
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"with  the  passions  of  Esatern  men,  the  resentfal  Supers  were  iA^Xij 
]ed  to  believe  that  defiling'  matter  had  heen  thrown  :cu>  the  wellx, 
that  animal  fat  had  been  boiled  np  with  the  ;;A4e  or  Hqaid  iT^tter 
fiold  in  the  bazaan,  and  that  ground   l<ne4  had  be«:n  zaixed  np 
■with  the  cheap  floor  of  which  Meemt  tra^*rs  werf  b^TiEj?  lanrclr 
to  sell  to  the  regiments  at  Cawnp:>re-.     Frrm  ^raticn  to  station 
these  stories  were  passed  on.     In  Cavn][:ore  zyv-v.-dr  woi:ld  tocch 
the  cheaper  food  ;*  in  places  hnndrecs  of  ^\,t\  %rm%j  the  tax-^h^ 
began  to    look    disgnstfnllr  at  ererTthing-  c5er^  ttem    in   the 
shape  of  flonr.     As  if  to  prepare  men's  minds  for  iir.TL,*:  T:nwoctt«<l 
•catastrophe,  messengers  had  formacy  weeks  paAt  h«^^  ^mploj^ 
in  bearing  from  Tillage  to  Tillsjre,  froci  Orsoh  u*  Bar7a-;*-jy:re  ar.d 
op  into  the  besrt  of  the  PanjaK  a  stratc-*-  harcIefts-Vx^king  token, 
whcwe  real   meaning  was  bnt  dimir   &£jc:<&nvx>i    hy  tLo*«    that 
handed  it  on.     It  was  onlr  a  Ckaf.m:i  ■-,  a  2at  <ak*  of  ::r.;^T«:^J 
meal,  such  as  forms  the  staple  f^x^d  of  ti-e  p^,p>  :a   iho«r  pro- 
vinces-    Bnt  the  fiery  cross  of  Scotch  ':.'.*'j^rj  ImI  to  * -rtr  power 
for  mischief  on  the  mindA  of  oh<ri;ent  cla£>ix.«x.,  than  thi.«  orifet 
signal  had  on  large  nnmbers  of  p<acfefil-ft*«r.;r.;y  ZAtir*:>:  thro-^h- 
oat  Hindustan.   Ignorant  as  they  zno^'ly  w«t%  of  th«;  p>.u  at.-'.zaV^j 
brewing,  the  Tillage officen  paued  en  the  xE.T»t«^o::s  v,kf«  with- 
out a  qnestion,  like  men  trj-nd   hy  sojz*  cA   \^i  <tTer-l'.Al>/w^ 
cnstom   to  do   the    least   hicciz.^    of    tr.fr.r    :;£.i^r.oiir.    .-.rd    &nd 
moster.t 

While  the  little  cloud  was  th^i  ^r'.v^r.'. .'.'./  o-.*?*  th*  »r.'J*  sky, 
liord  Canning  and  his  coscAtrioTS  wer*:  *.r.w  v>  tak«  Ir.  th*:  tr^« 
«ig^ificance  of  all  they  asw  a£/i  heard.  H^ftrMrr  Ka/i  v,>i  th«:a 
how  at  Banackpore  he  wu  lirxtg  ox.  a  ci>>;  vir.!/:;h  rr/.'^s.*,  *fzplrA/t 
At  any  moment.  They  knew  that  o-r  r;<^rr»»»  »»rrt  aiwat*  prox.^  v> 
■wax  mutinotu  on  points  cotoers-'i;?  'h*:..-  jat  or  t.'.<t,.-  r*I.'»;'-T:. 
TThey  knew  that  India  contaia^d  maty  '>rr- •..•<»  of  ';'»a5':^;*..'ot;.  tr.at 
plots  were  always  brew;n:r  asaitst  zm  ;t  •>--»  or  fh*  otf./:r  NatiTe 
Court,  in  every  place  whjtre  aty  po-werf  *;  o.axA  of  rarlT-t*  felt 
aggriered  by  the  poHcy.  r«J  or  f*t/r>d,  of  fM  St.n'At»  Oov*-xE:*T.t- 
Bat  being  EnglishmcB.  a&d  j^^sKr.^  all  *.i..i.^  irf*ixt  an  Kt.z.'-th 
standpoint,  th^  could  not  br.r^  *.zj!fa.V!',7*f^  v»  V^i^rr^  in  aosrhc 
more  serious  than  a  iamIh^  'i^^-tt  of  --f.r*iMoriif.;r  ar.^^r  ard 
alarm,  bom  of  a  misstdenucj^lt^  im  ^a:^.  of  wh>:h  thi^  had 

«p  tbe  prist  af  loar.     t«s  U  wm  tMm.  Vtfvtii  vi  M^ir*  -ua^ir^vm  «Ma. 
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already  removed,  bo  far  ns  explonatoiy  orders  and  fioothing  procla- 
luations could  remore  it.     From  the  varioas  stations  in  the  Panjdb 
no  signs  of  Sopoy  disaffection  had  yet  been  reported.     At  Siatkhot, 
the  training.ground  for  the  School  of  Musketry  in  that  proviocet 
Sir  John  Lawrence  fonnd  the   Sepoys  "  highly  pleased  with   the 
new  musket,  and  quito  ready  to  adopt"  a  weapon  thntTOOold  prore 
Bo  useful  to  them  in  mountain  warfare.*     No  murmurs  were  as 
yet  audible  in  the  native  armies  of  Madras  and  Boml^ay.     Of  all 
the  leading  native  princes  and  nobles  not  one  had  given  any  caoM 
for  suspicion.     Kvcn  iu  the  worst  behaved  of  the  Bengal  regiments 
the  Mohammadan  Sepoys  were  still  creditet?   with  being  troo  to 
their  salt.     Of  the  olficers  in  command  of  native  corps  nine  out  of 
ten  would  have  staked  their  lives  upon  the  loyalty  of   their  own 
men.     Few  in  short  of  our  countrymen  in  India,  otGcial  or  other. 
could  so  bridgo  over  the  gulf  that  parted  them  from  their  dark- 
skiuncd  neighbours,  as  rightly  to  forecast  the  issuee  of  a  mov^ 
meut  the  likoof  which  no  living  Knghshman  had  ever  86CD.     Even 
those  who  trusted  to  their  own  wiser  instincts,  or  gare  duo  heed  (0 
the  warnings  of  their  native  friends,  found  small  encouragement  lo 
speak  out.     If  anyone  did  venture  to  speak  out,  he  was  called  a 
croaker  for  his  pains. 

Whatever  our  countrjrmen  hoped  or  feared,  the  storm-cloR^ 
were  gathering  fast  around  them.  On  the  24th  of  April  the  8ki^ 
mishers  of  tho  3rd  Bengal  Cavalry  were  paraded  at  Meemt  «■> 
practise  the  new  method  of  pinching  instead  of  biting  off  the  enil* 
of  their  cartridges.  Out  of  ninety  troopers  6ve  only  would  olw^ 
their  officers,  althongh  tho  cartridges  were  of  tho  same  pattern** 
those  which  they  had  handled  many  a  time  before.  A  coort- 
martial  sat  next  day  npon  the  offenders,  most  of  whom  wcrftMo* 
bamniadans.  It  was  clear  at  last  that  the  old  antagonism  of  Hindu 
and  Mohammadan  had  been  replaced  b}'  an  ominous  concert  f'*'" 
some  baneful  cud.  While  the  court  was  yet  sitting,  the  4.*^tli 
Bengal  Infantry  at  Lucknow  displayed  a  demeanour  so  inwlcW 
that  Sir  Henry  Lg;:.  ^nce  felt  sorely  tempted  to  order  it  aff»y 
from  Oudh.  C'i/^  '2nd  of  May  Sir  Henry  heard  that  the  "t^ 
Oudli  Irregnlai  ^^  •  of  tho  lato  King's  regiments,  would  toat'b 
no  more  of  the  *q  cartridges  which  for  the  past  fortnight  th'J^ 
had  been  quietly  .  xi%.  Next  day  the  sullen  disobedience  blMfd 
into  open  mutiny  ;  many  of  the  Sepoys  talked  of  killing  tlic'i" 
white  officers.  Things  looked  sei*ions.  The  scsono  of  mutinj  w"" 
seven  miles  out  of  Lucknow,  and  among  all  his  garrison  the  Clii<'^ 
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Commissiouor  could  set  fall  trnst  only  in  &  few  hundre<l  British 
infaclTy  and  a  few  score  jjunners.  Knt  no  tiiuo  was  lost  in  think- 
ing what  to  do.  Before  sunset  a  strong  force,  includin)^  the 
doubtful  48th,  marched  through  the  city,  and  came  by  moonlight 
on  the  mutineers,  who,  drawn  up  on  their  own  parade-ground, 
under  their  own  officers,  uskcd  each  other  in  anxious  whispers 
what  was  to  happen  next. 

At  sight  of  the  approacbini^  troops,  of  the  gunners  standing 
with  lighted  portfires  beside  their  guns,  mure  than  half  the  guilty 
rcuiment  threw  down  their  arms  and  flod.  The  remainder  wero 
compelled  to  give  up  their  arms,  strip  off  their  accoutrements,  and 
march  back  strongly  guarded  to  Lucknow,  while  the  cavalry  rode 
off  in  hot  pursuit  of  their  flying  comrades.  Erelong  fifty  of  the 
ringlefiders  were  in  close  confinement,  awaiting  the  sentence  of  a 
military  court.  In  rain  was  a  board  of  officers  enjoined  to  search 
out  the  hidden  causes  of  uU  this  mutinous  feeling;  not  a  Sepoy 
could  bo  got  to  open  his  muuth  freely  on  a  matter  which  lay  next 
the  hearts  of  a  whole  army.  Little  more  was  ascertained  than  the 
fact  of  trsasonable  letters  exchanged  for  some  time  past  between 
tho  7th  Irregulars  and  the  48th  Native  Infantry.* 

Lawrence  himself  spared  no  pains  I0  proho  the  causes  and  to 
suggest  the  likeliest  remedies  for  the  prevailing  discontent.  He 
taJked  and  reasoned  quietly  with  native  soldiers  of  all  ruuks.  Bat 
no  reasoning  would  win  them  over  from  their  deep-seated  belief  in 
the  fixed  intention  of  their  I'Jnglish  mastera  to  make  all  their 
servants  of  one  caste  and  creed.  "  You  want  ns  all  to  eat  what 
you  like  that  we  may  be  the  stronger  and  go  everywhere,"  said  a 
Janiadar  of  twenty  years*  service  with  whom  Lawrence  had  been 
talking  for  a  whole  hour.  The  same  officer  insisted  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  trying  for  ten  yeui-s  past  to  convert  all  the  Natives 
to  their  own  faith,  and  he  believed  them  quite  capable  of  mixing 
bone-dust  with  iloor  for  that  Biid.  No  assurances,  even  from  tho 
most  widely  trusted  of  Anglo-Indian  s.*.  ^^mcu,  could  overcome 
tho  fears  of  a  pftnic-atricken  soldiery,'  their  hands  from 

firing,  one  night  an  officer's  bungalow,  *  .»  p  row  of  Sepoys* 
huts.     Day  by  day  in  Oodh,  as  o^c»(i       ^  ^-^^  **^  *  *^i** 

affoction  inflamed  by  tho  return  home,., .^  Sepoys  from 

•'  ^^^cver  ca'         ^  •' 

the  disl)anded  regiments,  grew  more  alan  1     ,v     til  tho  heart  of 

the    Chief   Commissioner  became    hauntt'ir-wCiUi    too    prophetic 

fe-ars.t 

Among  the  leading  plotters  against  our  rale  few,  if  any  of  oar 
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-countrjiDen  tlionght  of  reclconing  tbo  Nunaof  Bitliur.     Saapicion 
might,  bend   its  gaze  on  tbo  Palaco  at  Delhi,   on   the   villas  of 
Garden  Reach,  on  this  or  that  other  centre  of  possible  intrigue  or 
probable  disafTection.     But  no  ono  cared  to  ask  what  motives  ibo 
adopted  sou  of  Buji  R^io  might  have  for  plot  ting  vengeanoo  on  the 
alleged   despoilers  of  his  inheritance.     Not  a  word  of  misgiving 
was  breathed  against  the  qniet  gentleman  whose  palace  had  some- 
times opened  its  gat^^s  to  English  visitors  from  Cawnpore.    And 
yet  the  harralesB-aeeming  Rajah  of  Bithur  had  long  been  engaged 
in  fashioning  the  framework  of  a  wide  conspiracy  against  bis  un- 
contjcious  foes.     While  his  Muaalman  agent,  Azimnlla  Khan,  was 
Btill  in  Europe  receiving  lovo-lcttcrs  from  English  ladies,  or  jest- 
ing in  the  camp   before  Sebaatopol  over  the  superior  prowess  of 
Russian  arms,   another  agent   was   pushing    his  master's    cause 
Among  the  JWaratlms  of  Southern  nud   Central  India.     "VV  ith  the 
dispossessed  lords  of  Nagpnr  and  Satara,  with  the  wily   Rajah  of 
Kashmir,  with  the  princes  of  Delhi,  with  the  discrowned  sovereign 
and  disafTectcd  barons  of  Oudh,  with  many  a  secret  mouthpiece 
of   Mohammadan    and    Hindu    discontent,    did    tbo    revengeful 
Mar:itha    Brahman   correspond    for    months,   iu    some  cases   for 
years,  before  the  final  outbreak  of  1857.     The  awkward  incident 
-of   the  greased  cartridges  came    upon  him  like    a  bcaven-scot 
assurance  of  the  prize  which  cnnuing  astrologers  had  dangled  % 
few  years  back  before  the  eyes  of  a  plotter  at  once  revengeful, 
superstitious,  and  greedy  of  power.     A  great  Sepoy  mutiny  wm 
the  very  card  for  his  playing  at  a  mordent  when  England,  coining 
weak  and  crippled,  as  his  agents  told  him.ootof  the  Russian  War, 
<X)nKl  not  keep  her  Indian  garrison  np  even  to  the  strength  of  the 
years  preceding  our  conquest  of  Pegu.* 

To  spread  the  flame  of  the  Barrackpore  mutiny  the  Nana  and 
his  chief  agent  Azimnlla  Khan  went  about  on  plea  of  business  cr 
religion  from  one  cantonment  to  another  in  the  North-Wcst. 
Kal|il,  Delhi  and  Ambn*-  wero  visited  in  torn  by  one  or  both  of 
the  ti-avcllers.  I'>m-  '^^Stter  part  of  April  the  fellow-plotlen 
reached  Luoknr'*'A    r        hey  bore  themselves  with  a  cool  inso- 


tfe 


'/>«. 


for  ooe  could   not    help    remarking. 


5ence   which 

Their  sudden*®  %  ^^SiS  for  Cawnpore  sharpened  Gubbins'i 
vague  dtsliko  iir^  |  "Krcwd  suspicion,  presently  shared  by  Sic 
Henry  Lawrence,  ^'^x^ttcr  of  warning  speedily  reached  Sir  Ilng'i 
Wheeler,  who  commanded  the  Cawnpore  Division.  But  the  hones', 
old  warrior  of  fifty-two  years*  service  would  listen  to  no  aurmisw 
*  Ksfc;  Trot'.er  ;  Uusaell'a  "  ludUo  DiAry." 
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uttered  from  Lucknow  agfiinst  a  gentleman  for  whose  Joyalty  the 
English  at  Cawnporo  were  still  ready  to  vouch.* 

While  Lord  Canning  and  his  Council  wero  yet  debating  th& 
best  mode  of  punishing  the  Ondh  miiiineers,  events  at  Meerut 
were  hnrrying  onward  to  that  final  onthiirst  whose  echoes  were 
to  awalce  a  sudden  horror  in  thonsandR  of  far-off  Knglish  homes. 
On  the  9th  of  May  the  sentences  awarded  to  the  matinecrs  of  the 
3rd  Cavalry  were  read  out  to  the  regiment  on  parade;  and  the 
j^Tiilty  men  wero  marched  off  to  undergo  their  several  terms  of 
imprifionment  and  hard  labour  in  the  public  jail.  Xext  evening, 
while  most  of  oar  countrymen  were  on  their  way  to  church,  the 
rabble  of  the  native  town,  armed  with  swords,  spears,  and  clubs, 
swarmed  through  every  lane  and  alley  and  blocked  the  outlets 
from  the  bazaars. t  The  troopers  of  the  3rd  Cavalry  seized  their 
arms,  mounted  their  horsps,  and  galloped  off  to  the  jail,  whore 
many  hundred  convicts  lay  guarded  by  a  few  score  policemen  and 
8epoy8.  To  tear  the  gratings  down  from  the  windows  of  the  ward 
which  held  their  own  comrades  and  to  bring  the  latter  off,  un- 
shackled and  unhindered,  to  their  own  lines,  was  the  work  of 
not  many  minutes.  Meanwhile  the  Sepoys  of  the  Ilth  and  20tb 
Infantry,  wild  with  fear  and  religious  frenzy,  gathered  in  armed 
bodies  before  their  lines  with  much  shoutingand  firing  of  muskets* 
and  shot  down  Colonel  Finnis  with  several  other  officers  who  had 
hastened  up  to  learn  the  meaning  of  all  that  noise. 

EreloDgi  on  that  sultry  Sunday  evening,  the  greater  part  of 
that  large  civil  and  military  station  seemed  given  over  to  a 
caruival  of  disorder,  rioting  and  bloodshed.  The  insurgents  from 
the  city  and  the  cantonments  emptied  the  jails  of  their  thousand 
prisoners.  Men  and  women  of  Knglish  blond  wore  shot  as  they 
drove  homewards  along  the  shady  roads.  Soon  after  sunset  every 
bungalow  in  the  Native  lines  was  in  flames;  every  "compound  " 
or  garden  swarmed  with  ruffraus  bent  on  plunder  or  deeds  of  wanton 
violence.  Hardly  a  white  man,  woman.  Or  child,  who  came  across 
them,  escaped  with  a  whole  skin. 

On  that  woful  night  all  who  could  of  the  English  made  their 
way, some  painfully  OB  hunted  game,  to  the  safer  precincts  of  the 
Knropean  lines.  Of  the  remainder,  some  never  came  forth  alive 
from  their  buming  homes,  while  others  fell  by  the  way  under  the 
swords  or  ballets  of  their  pitiless  pursuers.     The  moon  rose  that 


•  Gabbins;  Kiye ;  K«ne"«  "Kifty.Se»en." 
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night  on  soenes  of  horror  which  none  who  beheld  them  could 
forget.  Everywhere  a  crackle  of  blazing-  liungolows,  the  yells  of 
plunder-laden  savages,  the  shrieks,  gr-oanfl,  wnilings  of  suffering 
fugitives,  mingled  anon  with  the  hnrried  tramp  of  armed  men,  the 
clattering  of  cavalry,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the  loud  quick 
rush  of  gi-apcshot,  to  form  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  darker  tragcdiea 
that  were  soon  to  be  enacted  elsewhere.* 

Before  our  gunners  had  opened  fire  on  the  mutinoera,  half  of  one 
of  the  fincHt  stations  in  all  India  was  in  flames.     It  was  ncAfly 
two  houi-s  since  the  first  outbreak,  before  the  6th  Carabineers,  the 
60th  Rifles,  and  a  few  troops  of  horse-artillery  came  near  the  scene 
of  raging  devilry.     Even  then  the  prompt  action  of  a  Gtllespie,of 
liim  who,  fifty  years  earlier,  had  galloped  forth  from   Arkot  with 
a  squadron  of  hnrso  and  a  few  light  guns  to  stomp  out  themutiny 
raging  at  Vellor,  could  have  forestalled  the  yet  worse   disat>ten(  of 
the  morrow.      But   no    Gillespie   commanded  ot  Meemt  ;    ouly 
General  Jiewitt,  an  artillery  olhcer  whose  native  rigour  had  long 
since  }'iblded  to  the  weight  of  years  and  continnotis  service  under 
an  Indian  sun.     Colonel  Archdolc  Wilson,  the  artillery  ofitcer  who 
commanfleil   the  Meemt  Brigade,  was  yonnger,  far  more  active, 
and  more  alive  to  the  need  for  prompt  action.     He  lost  no  tirao  in 
placing   guards    over  the   Collector's    Treasury,  and    about  thp 
liuropean  lines.     But  hie  orders  for  an  immediate  muster  of  the 
British  troop.s  seem  to  have  partially  miscarried  in  the  executioo- 
Thc  lliflcs  and  the  guns  were  soon  ready  for  their  work  ;  and  ibfl 
dragoons,  a  young  regiment  fresh  from    Kngland,  half-drilled  »po 
very  short  of  horses,  lost  no  time  in  answering  the  summons.   Hot 
an   order  from  Hewitt  turned  them  off  in  a  different  direction 
towards  the  jail,  and  afterwards  in  the  growing  darkness  they  lent 
their  way.    After  wandering  with  his  guns  and  infantry  about  tbe 
deserted  Sepoy  linoa,  and  firing  a  few  rounds  into  a  wood  full  oi 
mutineers,  Wilson  called  a  halt  and,  with  Hewitt's  consent,  mareiicd 
his   troops,  now   strengthened  by  the   Carabineers,   back  lo  tba 
northern   or   Karo|)ean  side  of  the  cantonments.     Fast  linM  ^ 
blazing  bungalows  under  the  risen  moon,  the  troops  cameotlsston 
the  bmad  plain  in  front  of  their  own  barracks.  There  they  haM* 
and  General  Hewitt  lay  down  for  a  bivouac  among  his  soldior^ 
while  the  insurgents  were  marching  off  full  speed  along  the  road  to 
Delhi.1 

When  the  tale  of  that  night's  doings  was  first  noised  ftbnttd.fov 
Englishmen  could  bring  themselves  to  beliovo  tliat  throe  tuti^o 
*  Kfcye ;  Trotter.  f  Hid. 
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regiment«,  pailty  of  mutiny  in  its  blackest  form,  had  been  allowed 
thnR  t^  cbuftt  the  vengeance,  to  l)af!le  the  parsnit  of  nearly  two 
thonsand  good  English  soldiers,  and  to  take  their  way  nncheckod 
to  a  great  walled  city  forty  miles  ofiT,  fall  of  Mohummadans  and 
guarded  only  by  Sepoys.  If  such  things  could  happen  at  Moorut, 
■what  hope  was  there  for  other  places  less  strongly  guarded  by  men 
of  our  own  raou  ?  Hewitt  of  course  was  loudly  blamed  for  a  mis- 
carriage due  in  great  measure  to  Wilson  himself,  who  thought  only 
of  defending  what  was  left  of  Jleerut  Station  against  an  enemy 
by  that  time  gone  elsewhither.  On  Wilson's  advice  it  was  that 
Hewitt  acted  in  withdrawing  the  troops  to  their  own  lines.  By 
thus  acting,  the  General  made  himself  answerable  for  the  mistake 
committed  by  his  Brigadier  j  a  mistake  which  seems  the  less 
excusable,  if  it  be  true  that  one  officer  of  the  Carabineers,  Captain 
Kosser,  had  offered  to  lead  a  squadron  of  his  dragoons  and  a  troop 
of  hbrse-artillery  in  chase  of  the  enemy  along  the  Delhi  road.* 
Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  it  must  always  appear  strange  that 
neither  Uewitt  nor  Wilson  should  have  looked  towards  Delhi  as 
the  goal  which  the  mulincers  wore  likely  to  aim  at. 

Even  on  the  morrow,  when  it  seemed  no  longer  douhtful  that  the 
mutineers  had  gone  off  westward,  no  steps  of  any  sort  were  taken 
to  folhiw  them  up.  Wilson's  troops  went  out  indeed  for  a  formal 
reconnaissance  "  on  the  right  of  the  Delhi  road,"  butnot  a  soldier  was 
despatched  to  the  great  centre  of  political  intrigue  and  ferment  on 
the  Jamna^  where  many  of  our  countrymen  were  doomed  that  very 
day  to  look  out  in  vain  for  the  help  that  ought  to  have  come  from 
Meernt.  A  strange  paralysis  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the  military 
and  civil  powers.  Kven  on  the  scene  of  last  night's  devilry  no 
flerions  attempt  was  made  to  truck  out  and  punish  the  ruffian  rabble 
of  the  bazaars,  the  jails,  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  by  whom 
tlie  work  of  plunder,  havoc,  and  butchery  had  for  tho  most  part 
l)cen  carried  on. 

Tho  bodies  of  the  m^urdered  men,  wumen,  and  children  were 
^thered  up  and  laid  out  before  burial  in  the  theatre,  where  a 
mimio  tragedy  would  have  been  prusented  that  very  evening  bat 
for  the  real  tragedies  of  tho  past  night.  Many  more  would  have 
been  numbered  ^vith  the  dead,  if  all  tho  Sepoys  had  turned  upon 
their  officers,  or  if  every  native  servant  had  cared  only  to  save 
^liduclf.     Happily  not  a  few  of  both  classes  proved  nobly  faithfnl 

*  Sucb  was  Cuptsin  Roasor'H  own  iitorya»  nflerwarda  told  to  Mr.  C.  lUikea.  Hot 
neither  Wilioa  Dor  &}Iaiicl  Cu:iUc<:«,  nho  comniajidcd  the  Carabineers,  romombered 
anything  of  auch  a  proi>osal  being  miute~-iICa}e). 
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to  their  tmst.     Some  of  Captain  Craigie's  troopers  saved  bJ«  wife 
from  slaughter  At  tho  risk  of  thoir  own  livcfH  while   others  bore 
Craigio  himself  and  his  brave  subaltern  unharmed  throngh  all  the 
adventures  of  that  wofal  night.     The  lives  of  the  Commissioner, 
Harvey  Greathed,  his  wife,  and  several  other  women,  were  saved  by 
the  courage  of  one  faithful   servant,  who   Inred   the  insurgents  off 
on   a  false   scent  from    his   master's   bungalow,   and    thus   gavt* 
Groathod's  party  time  bo  escape  unnoticed  from  a  honite  already 
in  flames.*     A  faithfnl  a\fah  caught  up  and  carried  away  the  two 
children  of  an  officer  oE  the  20th   Native  Infantry,  who  with  his 
wife  hatl  just  been  foully  murdered.     An  ofl'icer  of  the  11th  Kativu 
Infantry  was  impelled  by  his  havildar-major  to   mount   his  horse 
and  fly.     Several  officers  owed  their  Uvea  to  Sepoys  who  ehranlr 
from  adding  murder  to  the  crime  of  mutiny.     Not  a  hand  wasl 
lifted  oven  by  the  worst  of  the  mutineers  against  tho  chaplain  of" 
the  station,  as  he  drove  Kick  from  churrh  to  tho  European  line^, 
Tho  Sepoy  gaard  at  the  Treasury  stood  loyally  to  their  pwt  nnti/ 
a  company  of  Ilifles  came  to  relieve  them  of  their  perilous  Usk. 
Two  Sepoys  escorted  a  party  of  helpless  women  and  children  to  (in* 
Dragoon  Barracks,  and  a  Mohamniadan  in  the  city,  at  no  small 
risk  to  himself,  gavo  shelter  to  two  Christian  families  for  wbom(K> 
way  of  escape  had  else  been  open  f 

ICarly  on  the  morning  of  the  I  Ith  of  May  some  troopers  of  tlw 
3rd  Cavalry  crossed  the  Jamna  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  slaving  tho 
toll-keeper  and  firing  the  toll-honsa  on  their  way  towards  the 
Palace  of  Delhi.  Refused  admission  at  one  gate  of  the  city^tltPf 
found  easy  f)assago  through  another.  Their  presence  and  tlie 
news  tliey  bmught  of  a  successful  rising  at  Meerut,  of  the  speedy 
approach  of  their  follow-mutineers,  at  oncogave  the  signal  forao 
outbreak  yet  more  disastrous  than  that  of  the  night  Ijcf^re. 
There  were  many  Europeans  of  pure  or  mixed  blood  inside  tliP 
city,  officers,  magistrates,  clergymen,  journalists,  bankers,  trailof- 
men,  clerks  ;  but  not  even  a  company  of  English  soldiers  to  gw^ 
the  magazine.  None  of  our  countrymen  knew  clearly  what  W 
happened  at  ileerat,  for  the  telegraph  wires  had  been  cut  by  difr 
rebels  on  the  Sunday  evening.  It  was  just  tho  season  when  bet- 
winds  from  tho  western  deserts  blew  their  keenest  over  the  hmiro 
cracked  plains,  and   English  ladies  shut  out  the  heat  from  tboir 

*  £aifid  Mir  Kluin,  a  ptDitoncI  Afgbdn  eblef,  vu  the  first  to  vsm  Omlbtil  ^ 
roninf;  rlanger,  from  whiob  (iuL-tb  Singh,  hia  faithful  /guDtdir,  finallj  rtKBCd  hlft' 

f  Kajc  ;  Cbambora'i  *'  History  of  the  Indian  BeTott'* 
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tivelj  cooL 

In  little  more  thtm  an.  hamr  ihm  evil  p— rinni  of  mgnaltSkf 
-were  ragiitg  in  fnH  flood  oror  evoty  bomer  vUcb  had  hilTmiln 
stood  between  tboB  Bad  tlw  BciliA  nie.  A  iMiibiu—  nlMe  cff 
citizens  and  aoldSer*  warn  eogerlj  fcurtiap  to  deoili  eiwj  ■•&• 
'nomAn,  and  child  of  Enropeoa  povnito^  or  of  the 
faith.  Band  aft«r  haad  ai  mmthaaaxa  fnia  M— ■!  povred  into 
the  citr.  their  niunlien  awuDf  by  the  Sepof  gvsnb  oa  dnij 
within  the  valU.  Iwdo  tke  CMtJid  palaea  of  tke  old 
king  himself  had  the  woiHe  of  batchei y  began  witb  the  mvrdcr  of 
the  Commisaioner,  Simon  Fracer,  vwiftljr  foDoved  Inr  that  of 
li  ntchinaovi,  the  Collector  of  Ddhi,  and  of  Captain  'DoagUm^  eom- 
tnanding  the  PUacfr^aard.  Abhni^  the  next  rietimM  Sell  Xr. 
Jennings,  the  resident  ehaplam,  tad  his  amtftble  daoghier.  Bj 
noon  the  Delhi  Bank,  facing  the  broad  Cbaadni  Chaok.  or  Straet 
of  Silrersmitlu,  was  a  sOent  rain,  tenanted  oaly  faj  the  oarpaea  ot 
Christian  men  and  women,  tadadin^  the  naaager,  Mr.  Beresfud, 
nnd  his  brare  wife,  who  had  &Ilen  Sghting  lor  their  lirca  against 
bnpelesa  odds.  A  like  fate  befell  manj'  of  the  people  emplojed 
in  the  offices  of  the  Delki  Gm^ettt,  The  baiUia^  steelf  vas 
yirutt^l,  ftod  the  tjpea  which  had  jast  been  aaed  to  amouice  the 
impending  danger  were  carried  oU  for  oonreraiott  into  hostile 
bnlletfi* 

While  the  roffiaos  of  the  citj  plnndered  and  destroyed  the 
dwelUngfl  of  the  alain  or  fngittre  Faran?i.  fresh  blood  wait  shed- 
ding eleewherc.  The  men  of  the  Wth  Natire  Infantrr,  who  had 
tieen  sent  from  the  cantonments  onlaide  to  the  Kashmir  Gate  of 
the  citr,  tamed  npon  their  own  officers  and  fthot  them  down.f  A 
little  later  their  base  example  was  follovred  hj  the  Sepoys  of  the 
74th,  who  had  made  at  6rfit  some  show  of  holdin;^  the  Main  Guard 
Hgsiizist  all  assailants.  Nor  did  the  Sepoys  of  the  3>^th.  the  regi- 
ment which  a  few  years  before  had  refoaed  to  cross  the  Boy  of 
Bengal  from  Calcutta  to  Rangoon,  lag  behind  their  comrades  in 
deeds  of  cruel  treachery.  Before  sunset  the  whole  city  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  mntineern  and  mobs  rf  niffinnK;  the  few 
Knglish  who  had  escaped  outside  the  walls  were  fnin  at  last  to 
flee  as  they  best  conld  away  from  the  blazing  cantonments  inU>  a 

•  K«jc. 

t  Poor  Colonel  Bipl«7  vu  la|«iDetf«d  u  be  U/  ca  lb«  groaaj  bj  mom  of  bU  owa 
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country  bristling  with  evurj  danger,  tbrougli  villajires  peopled  Ijy 
robber  tribes,  by  Mohammadan  zealots,  or  by  Hindus  who  feared 
to  show  mach  active  sympathy  Tvith  the  distressed  and  powerless 
Sahibs.* 

Not  without  many  deeds  of  heroic  daring,  endurance,  self- 
sacrifice,  did  the  old  Mot;hal  capital  pass  for  a  time  into  the  keep- 
ing of  blood-stained  mutineers.  The  record  of  one  great  straggle 
in  particular,  maintained,  for  a  time,  by  nino  Knglisbmen  against 
awful  oddfl,  must  always  6nd  a  placo  in  any  history  of  the  great 
Sepoy  revolt.  While  the  main  body  of  the  ^leemt  Sepoys  were 
yet  marching  towards  Delhi,  Lientcnaut  Willoughby,  with  two 
other  officers  and  six  sergeants  of  the  Oi*dnance  service,  found 
time  to  close  the  gates  of  the  great  magazine  near  the  Palace.  A 
few  light  guns  double-loaded  with  grape  were  planted  about  the 
defences;  arms  were  served  out  among  the  still  faithfnl  gun- 
lascars ;  and  a  train  of  powder  was  laid  down  from  the  magazine 
itself  to  a  spot  some  way  off,  as  a  last  despei*ate  remedy  for  &  not 
unlikely  strait.  In  a  very  shoii.  time  the  courage  of  that  small 
band  was  tried  to  the  utmost.  A  swarm  of  insurgents,  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Delhi,  culled  on  Wilioughby  to  surrender; 
but  iu  vain.  Scaling-ladders  brought  from  the  Palace  were 
planted  against  the  walls  of  his  doomed  stronghold.  Deserted  in 
a  moment  by  their  native  followers,  the  nino  Englishmen  stood 
nion©  to  their  gnns.  If  only  a  few  of  Hewitt's  soldiers  could 
come  betimes  to  their  succonr,  the  chief  arsenal  in  Uj>per  India 
might  yet  be  saved.  Shower  after  shower  of  grape  swept  the 
assailants  down  Oji  fast  as  they  showed  themselves  upon  ihc  wall. 
But  the  unequal  struggle  could  not  last  much  longer.  Two  of  the 
heroic  nine  were  wounded,  and  the  ammunition  within  reach  was 
running  short.  Despairing  of  help  from  Meorat,  Wilioughby 
gave  the  preconcerted  signal.  Conductor  Scnlly  fired  the  train ; 
and  amidst  the  din  and  dust  of  an  explosion  which  slew  hundreds 
of  the  enemy,  four  or  6ve  of  that  noble  Uttlo  garrison  made  good 
their  escape,  all  more  or  less  bruised  and  wounded,  by  the  sally* 
port  opening  on  the  river.  Scully  himself  and  three  of  his  com- 
rades were  no  more  seen ;  and  Wilioughby,  all  scorched  and 
crippled,  afterAvards  reached  Moerut  only  to  die.f 

The  damaging  effects  of  that  oxplosiou  fell  short  of  the  hopes 

conceived  by  it«  projectors.     Only  a  small  part  of  the  contents  of 

an  arsenal,  which  should  never  have  been  exposed  to  such  a  peril, 

had  been  rendered  useless  to  its  captors.     But  the  gallantry  of 

*  K»;e ;  Trotter.  +  Ibid. 
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the  heroic  nine  won  its  duo  meed  of  national  applause  at  home, 
and  of  public  thanks  from  the  Government  of  India;  and  rewards 
of  a  more  solid  kind  were  afterwards  bestowed  on  the  survivors, 
or  in  the  shape  of  pensions  on  the  families  of  those  who  fell.* 

By  this  time,  about  four  o'clock,  the  fierce  May  sun  glared 
down  npon  a  city  lost  beyond  hope  to  its  lat-o  masters.  Of  the 
three  regimenta  who  that  morning  had  been  sent  forth  from 
cantonments  to  quell  the  incipient  rising  only  a  fow  men,  from 
loyalty  or  compofision,  now  stood  beside  their  officers,  urging  them 
to  fleu  at  once  from  a  doom  which  momently  drew  nearer  and 
waxed  more  certain.  Many  an  officer  had  already  fallen  under 
the  bullets  or  the  bayonets  of  his  own  men;  and  now  the  last  of 
them  were  helping  a  fow  women  to  drop  from  the  city  walls  into 
the  ditch  below  and  to  scramble  up  the  opposite  slope,  beyond 
which  lay  their  only  chance  of  safety.  Erelong  not  a  Christian 
was  left  alive  within  the  circuit  of  those  redstone  walls,  except  a 
few  poor  hiding  creatures  who  only  for  a  short  time  succeeded  in 
deferring  their  fate.  A  little  later,  and  the  last  place  of  refuge 
outside  the  city,  the  one  island  still  left  to  the  hunted  £ngUsU 
amidst  the  rising  flood  of  rebellion,  became  itself  the  seat  of  a 
new  peril.  At  the  FlagstAff  Tower,  a  ronnd  brick  building  of 
some  strength  on  the  low  rugged  heights  that  sweep  rampart-like 
a  mile  or  more  beyond  tho  northern  wall  of  Delhi,  were  hnddled 
together  all  who  had  managed  to  obey  the  Brigadier's  hnrn'tMl 
summons  to  rally  round  him  there,  as  well  as  many  of  those  who 
escaped  with  their  lives  from  the  blood-reeking  city.  From  this 
spot  the  crowd  of  fugitive  men,  women,  and  children,  could 
follow  with  eager  eyes  and  ears  the  course  of  surrounding  events, 
eonld  learn  too  soon  from  fresh  comers  the  gradual  defection  of 
their  own  troops,  could  listen  with  renewed  hope  to  the  sounds  of 
sharp  fighting  at  the  magazine,  with  a  hope  that  died  out  as  the 
smoke  and  thnndcr  of  the  great  explosion  attested  tho  failure  of 
Willoughby'a  heroic  defence. 

Then,  indeed,  it  began  to  grow  clear  that  for  the  surviving 
English  there  would  soon  remain  no  choice  save  flight  from  a 
cruel  death.  After  hours  of  anxious  waiting  in  that  overcrowded 
place  of  shelter  for  the  help  that  never  came  from  Meerut,  thev 
realized  the  need  of  shifting  betimes  for  themselves.  A  company 
of  the  38th.  which   had  hitherto   made  a  show  of  guarding  tho 

*  The  namefl  of  tho  oino  h<ro««  vera  WilIonghI>y,  Bayner,  Korrmt,  liaotenaaU ; 
BbAV,  Baoklcjr,  Scnllj,  condaclors  ;  Bdwinla  and  St«*Br(,  urgtaats  of  tb<  OrdDAOM 
DeputmcoL 
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tower,  now  followed  the  example  of  tlieir  corarftdca   and   carried 
off  two  guns  wlueh  had   been  sent  to  aid  the  garrison  in  their 
defence.      Further   delay   Boemed    -worse    than  useless  :    already, 
indeed,  Iho  party  under  Brigadier  Graves  at  the  Flagstaff  Tower 
hml  etaid  too  long.     Frosh  fi'om  the  work  of  murder  and   pillago 
•n-itliin  the  city,  Ivands  of  mntineprs  and   raffians  were  streaming 
forth  to  resume  their  feast  of  ciuelty  in  the  cantomnontfi.     Tbero 
M-as  no  time  to  lose  when  the  smoke  of  burning  bnngalows  began 
to  fill  the  evening  air.     On   foot,  on  horseback,    in   bngeies  and 
other  vehicles,  many  with  weapons  hastily  caught  np.  a  few  with 
snch  small  treasnrcs  as   might  at  a  moment's    warning    be   got 
together,  the  remnant  of  the  Kngliah  hurriedly  took  their  war 
from  the  spot  which,  a  few  weeks  later,  was  to  become  the  raUyiue 
point  of  an  army  eager  to  wipe  ont  the  memories  of  that  disniil 
11th  May.* 

AVImt  they  suEferod  in  their  perilous  journey  through  a  Ua^ 
given  over  to  utter  lawlessness;  how  through  pain  and  fasting, 
through  weariness,  sorrow,  dangers  unspeakable,  and  hardship  ia 
a  hundred  forms,  those  hapless  wayfarers,  some  sick  or  wounded 
men,  others  tenderly. nurtured  women  with  children  by  their  side, 
with  bfthes  in  their  arms,  struggled  forward  in  scattered  pariiei 
to  their  several  goals,  cannot  in  these  pages  be  minutely  recorded. 
The  sad  story  has  been  told  in  full  by  some  of  those  whosunrired 
the  sharp  trials  they  had  to  encounter.  A  happy  few  reaohe<l 
!Meerut  the  next  evening ;  some  others  made  their  way  ridio^  i^r 
driving  throagh  many  dangers,  but  without  much  hindraooe,  to 
the  more  distant  stations  of  KarnAl  and  AmbAla.  Bat  many  more 
had  to  face  an  ordeal  sharper  to  some  than  any  death  ;  hail  to 
wander  for  days  and  even  weeks  with  their  lives  over  in  their 
hands,  while  the  hot  winds  of  liny  breathed  alwut  them  like  • 
Tast  foraace,  and  tho  fierce  May  suu  beat  pitilessly  down  Ti{><m 
heads  sometimes  bare,  upon  bodies  gradually  stripped  naked  bf 
bands  of  Giijurs,  a  race  of  born  thieves  and  freebooters  «h*i 
dwelling  aboafcthe  Delhi  district,  found  themselves  suddenly  fire 
from  the  strung  curb  of  British  rule.  Now  hiding  from  their 
enemies  in  mean  hutts,  or  cowsheds,  or  lonely  thickets,  no» 
trudging  painfully  all  day  over  miles  of  sandy  loam,  crossed  bj 
Btrtiums  not  always  easy  to  wndo  through,  avoiding  one  villaReW 
full  of  Mohammadans,  repelled  from  another  by  the  fears  of  it« 
Hindu  occupants,  robbed  of  all  they  had  about  them,  even  to  their 
scanty  clothing,  cx{)osed  to  cruel  insults  from  the  dregs  of  ibc 
*  KiLfe  ;  Trotter  ;  Cbamben. 
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people,  and  gind  to  accept  in  alma  from  pitying  strangers  tlie  raga 
that  made  shift  to  cover  them  and  the  food  that  jasb  kept  them 
alive,  a  score  or  so  of  these  poor  wanderers  of  both  sexes  underwent 
with  the  patience,  whether  of  Stoics  or  of  Christians,  n  course  of 
bitter  safferinj^,  prolonj^ed  for  mauy  days.  Sorno  of  the  fugitives 
perished  by  the  way,  and  a  few  were  left  behind  b}*  those  who 
could  carry  them  no  further.  But  the  men  and  women  of  each 
party  loyally  helped  each  other  to  tbo  beat  of  their  failing  powers ; 
two  of  the  latter,  for  instance,  saving  a  wounded  ofBcor  who 
would  else  have  laid  himeelf  down  to  die.  Delicate  ladies  bore 
tip  stoutly-  agninfit  the  hardest  trials,  never  mnrmnring,  or  flinch- 
ing, or  difitre&sing  their  companions  by  any  show  of  terror  or  de- 
spair. The  story  of  the  memorable  retreat  from  Kabul  contains 
nothing  more  heroic  than  the  fortitude  displayed  by  some  of  our 
countrywomen  during  the  disastrous  flight  from  Delhi.* 

Of  all  who  shared  iu  that  flight  nouo  lived  to  tell  so  strange 
a  tale  of  suflFering  and  adventure  as  Dr.  Ilatson,  Surgeon  to  tbo 
74th  Sepoys.  Disguised  as  a  Fukeer,  he  set  off  from  the  Flagstaff 
Tower,  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  Graves,  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  convey  to  Meerut.  He  hatl  hardly  got  clear  of  tbo 
blazing  cantonments,  when  he  fell  among  village-thieves,  who  left 
him  naked  but  alive.  Taking  to  the  Kama)  road,  he  met  two  of 
the  rebel  troopers,  who  were  going  to  cat  him  down,  when  be 
threw  himself  at  their  feet  and  begged  them  in  the  name  of  their 
own  prophet,  Mahomet,  whose  praises  ho  uttered  in  their  own 
language,  to  spare  his  life.  His  prayer  was  granted;  but  a  mile 
further  on  he  came  up  with  some  Mohammadan  villagers,  who 
draggled  him  off  with  his  hands  bound  to  their  own  village.  In 
a  few  moment.s  ho  would  have  been  a  dead  man.  But  Boraetbing 
happened  to  draw  his  captors  away  from  their  intended  victim  ; 
and  again  he  ran  on.  Some  friendly  smiths  from  the  Delhi 
magazine  took  him  to  a  hut  and  gave  him  food  and  clothing.  The 
Farangi  doctor  found  favour  with  the  villaj^e  folk,  whose 
ailments  bo  helped  to  cure  or  to  alleviato.  Fearing  the  punish- 
ment decreed  by  the  Delhi  rebels  against  all  who  harbonred  white 
men,  the  villagers  of  Budri  took  food  by  night  to  the  mango-tope 
where  Batsou  lay  hidden  during  6ve  long  days.  His  next  hiding- 
place  was  an  oathouse  filled  with  hhiisa  or  chopped  sti'aw.  Once 
more  disguised  aa  a  Fakeer,  he  made  his  alow  way  northwards 
from  village  to  village,  dogged  always  by  the  fear  of  discovery, 
and  filled  with  and  misgivings  about  the  fate  of  his  wife  and 
K&je  ;  Trdttr;  Namlives  of  Vibart,  Holl&nd,  Batucn,  lie. 
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children.  One  man  who  detected  him  hy  reason  of  bis  hlao  eyes 
refused  to  bolray  him.  At  last,  afiur  twcnty-fivo  days  of  cruel 
hardship  and  anxiety,  ho  was  picked  np  by  two  officers  of  his  own 
regiment,  who  brought  him  safe  into  Karndl,  thankful  even  less 
for  his  own  duliveranco  than  for  the  joy  of  learning  that  his  family 
were  at  ileerut  safe  and  well.* 

For  a  few  days  after  the  flight  from  Delhi  some  fifty  men, 
women,  and  children  of  European  birth  lay  huddled  together  in  a 
dark  undergronnd  room  of  the  Palace,  half  starved,  and  exposed 
to  insulting  threats  and  jeers  from  the  Palace- guards.  At  last,  on 
the  16th  of  May,  these  poor  creatures,  the  last  remnant  of  their 
race  in  Delhi,  were  led  out  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter.  In  a 
courtyard  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  exultant  natives,  they  under- 
went their  doom  at  the  hands  of  swoi-dsmen  who  made  short  work 
of  their  helpless  victims.  Only  one  woman  and  her  thrae  children 
escaped  by  calling  themselves  Mohammadans.  The  mangled 
bodies  wore  then  carted  off  and  thrown  like  rubbish  into  the  river. 
And  thus  ended  the  first  act  of  the  great  tragedy  which  aro.se 
out  of  the  chance  meeting  of  alascarand  a  Brahman  in  the  Dnm- 
dum  XIazaar. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

THE    PAKjAtI   AND   THE    NOBTH-WEST    PBOVIN'CES. 

That  the  marderons  outbreak  of  tKolUhof  May  owed  its  succoss- 
fal  courao  entirely  to  the  absence  of  European  troops,  the  fore- 
^ing  chapter  baa  but  too  clearly  shown.  Even  the  few  guns  in 
Delhi  cantonments  were  served  by  native  gnnnei*s  alone.  With 
the  help  of  a  few  score  Englifilt  gunners  Willougbby  might  have 
held  the  magazine  for  hours.  More  than  one  Viceroy  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief had  protested  against  the  policy  of  leaving  the 
chief  city  and  the  largest  arsenal  of  Upper  India  unguarded  by 
white  troops  of  any  kind.  But  on  one  pica  or  another,  snch  as 
the  nnbcalthiness  of  Delhi  itBclf,  the  comparative  nearness  of  our 
troopsat  Meerut,  the  deference  outwardly  due  to  the  puppet  sove- 
reign who  reigned  by  sulTerance  within  his  palace  gates,  the  Court 
of  Directorii  had  always  rolod  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  ensure 
either  city  or  arsenal  against  the  perils  of  a  popular  outbreak 
aided  or  engendered  by  a  Sepoy  revolt.  And  when  the  storm 
burst  npon  our  hapless  countrymen,  Meerut  for  any  helpful  pur- 
pose proved  no  nearer  the  scene  of  mischief  than  Calcutta.  Not 
a  soldier  nor  a  gun  went  forth  from  Hewitt's  garrison  to  save  the 
English  at  Delhi  from  approaching  doom.  As  late  as  two  o'clock 
that  afternoon  the  presence  of  a  squadron  or  two  of  carbineers 
and  a  troop  of  horse-artillery  would  have  enabled  Willonghby  to 
hold  his  ground,  and  deterred  most  of  the  Delhi  Sepoys  from  an 
open  rising  under  conditions  greatly  hostile  to  its  success.  They 
never  came;  tho  magazine  was  blown  up,  and  the  last  batch  of 
Sepoys  joined  the  mutineers.  Even  then,  had  any  help  come 
from  Jleorut,  the  stampede  from  the  Ridge  with  all  its  attendant 
miseries  might  never  have  taken  place.  But  the  sun  went  down,  the 
last  of  the  forlorn  English  were  fleeing  far  their  lives,  and  the  brief 
twilight  faded  into  a  darkness  which  seemed  to  typify  the  eclipse 
alrea<ly  deepening  over  tho  fame  and  fortunes  of  British  India. 

With  regai'd  to  the  untoward   inaction  at  Meerut,  it  must  ho 
allowed  that  the  troops  there  quartered  were  vei-y  ill  prepared 
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against  any  sudden  or  strange  demand  upon  ibcir  Bccmizig- 
strengih.  There  was  hardly  a  battery  6t  to  move  anywhere  at 
short  notice.  ()no-ha1f  of  tho  dragoons  cither  had  no  horses  to 
ride  or  were  still  learning  their  monnted  drill.  Of  toiJitary  rea- 
sons against  a  forward  moToment  there  was  of  course  no  lack. 
The  professional  mind  is  always  prone  to  work  in  grooves,  and 
the  risks  attending  any  breach  of  ordinnry  rule  were  on  this  occa- 
sion ohvionH  ennngh.  But  strong  men  having  to  deal  with  a  crisis 
which  demanded  prompt  action  of  the  heroic  kind  would  have 
broken  throngh  the  meshes  of  ordinary  mle,  and  run  some  risk  of 
failure  in  the  attempt  to  avert  a  great  catastrophe.  They  wonld 
have  seen  instinctively  where  at  that  mumcnt  the  real  danger  \^\, 
and  have  hurried  off  to  Delhi  every  soldier  whom  Meemt  could 
well  or  oven  ill  spare.  Unhappily  no  such  men  were  to  be  found 
among  the  military  leaders  at  Meerut;  and  a  great  catastrophe 
wns  tho  sad  result  of  their  over-caution  or  their  blind  adheren 
to  hard-and-faht  mles. 

From  the  Moghal  capital  the  flame  of  revolt  spread  out  fast 
and  far,  proving,  as  it  licked  up  station  aft«r  station,  how  vast  a 
network  of  evil  influences  lay  everywhere  about  our  feet.     It  h 
often  been  averred  that  the  rising  at  Meorut  forestalled  by  a  fev 
weeks  the  suddeu  outburst  of  many  simultaneous  tires,  in  whicl 
thous[in<ls  of  doomed  Foi-angis  would  have  been  swallowed  up  a: 
swiftly  as  Bometimes  in  the  Kast  whole  towns  and   villnges  an 
overswept  by  the  vast  storm-wave  of  a  oyolone.     Had  the  wratli^»i 
of  the  3rd  Cavalry  smonldered  a  little  longer,  had  tho  tongues  ofc 
bazaur-women  at  Mccrut  been  a  little  less  sharp  against  the  natirt^^* 
troopers,*  it  may  be  that  a  wider  and  more  woful  ruin  would  ii^^B  ■ 

due  time  have  befallen  our  unprepared  countrymen  in  the  North ■ 

West.  But  tho  evidence  for  Huch  a  theory,  however  strong  i^^t 
seemed  at  the  time  to  men  of  undoubted  shrewdness,  falls  fa^^::* 
short  of  liistoiic  proof.  And,  happily  for  our  countrymen,  tiif=^ 
tidings  of  a  murderous  outbreak  at  Delhi  were  telegraphed  to  AgiM-* 
and  Ambdla  before  the  rebels  bad  timo  to  cut  the  wires.  Frontf^ 
those  two  places  the  alarmiug  message  was  flashed  on  by  ttie  sam^9 
wondrous  agency  to  station  after  station  above  and  below  the  se^A 
of  insurrection,  so  that  men's  eyes  should  no  longer  remain  clooe^ 
to  the  real  meaning  of  the  strife  thus  ominously  begun.t 

*  Tbe  rourtoAAnt  of  Uie  Luaarbad  ta.Diit«<l  tbe  troopen  vicfai  covardioefor  ItUin 
their  oomradei  be  ctrricj  off  io  fetUra  to  the  jaiJ— (J.  C.  Wtl«m'«  Offioa 
Nurratire). 
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To  bo  tttis  forewarned,  liowever,  was  not  in  all  cases  to  be  fore- 
armed. Not  everj  station  was  blest  with  the  wiso  Ixildncss,  the 
ivady  forecast  of  a  Lawrence,  a  Montgomery,  or  an  Edwardes. 
At  Kii*dzpnr,  for  instance,  on  tlie  12th  of  Maj,  Brigadier  Innes 
became  aware  of  the  Meerut  and  Delhi  disaaters.  Ho  was  an  old 
Compnny'fl  officer  of  fair  reputo  who  !iad  only  just  taken  up  hia 
new  command.  Of  the  Sepoy  regiments  in  his  brigade,  he  waa 
told  that  the  45th  and  the  futh  held  their  heads  unpleasantly  high, 
while  the  10th  Cavalry  were  still  deemed  worthy  of  all  tmst,  A 
oompany  of  the  5th  guarded  the  fort,  an  earthwork  surrounding 
an  arsenal  second  in  importance  to  thut  of  Pbilaur.  The  Cist 
Foot  and  two  companies  of  British  Artillery  formed  no  mean 
counterpoise  to  the  native  garrison  in  cantonments.  No  time 
seems  to  have  heen  lost  in  throwing  a  company  of  the  Cist  into 
the  intrenched  magazine;  but  through  a  curious  oversight  the 
displaced  Sepoys  were  allowed  to  stand  fnst.  Instead  of  disarming 
the  suspected  regiments  at  once,  the  Brigadier  resolved  only  to 
separate  them.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  after  a  speech  from 
Colonel  inncs,  the  two  regiments  began  with  seeming  roadiucsa  to 
march  off  each  towards  its  allotted  camping-gronnd  outside  the 
station.  Suddenly,  as  they  passed  near  the  fort,  the  45th  halted; 
then  with  muskets  loaded  they  rushed  forward,  scrambled  over 
the  outer  parapet,  which  was  half  in  ruin.%  and  surged  up  against 
the  walls  of  the  magazine  itself.  Scaling-ladders  were  flung  oat 
to  them  by  the  Sepoys  who  had  Wen  left  within.  For  a  few 
momenta  it  seemed  as  if  Fin'ixpur  might  share  the  fate  of  Delhi 

Happily  the  small  English  garrison  in  the  fort  proved  equal  to 
the  neod  of  the  moment.  The  steady  Ero  from  a  few  files  of  dotor- 
mined  men  checked  the  mutineers  in  their  headlong  rush  upon 
the  magazine,  while  other  of  our  brave  soldiers  turned  upon  the 
traitors  within  their  giites.  Fresh  onsets  from  other  quarters  met 
with  a  like  repulse.  By  that  time  the  mutineers*  chance  was  over- 
Two  companies  of  the  Glut,  hurrying  up  to  their  comrades'  help* 
charged  among  the  disordered  assailants  and  scattered  them  like 
sheep  at  the  bayonet's  point.  Many  were  killed  on  the  spot  or 
badly  wounded.  The  rest  fled  helter-skelter  out  of  harm's  reach. 
The  company  of  the  57th  was  disarmed  and  turned  out  of  the 
fort.  But  no  effort  was  made  to  improve  betimes  the  advantage 
already  won.  While  Innes  contented  himself  for  that  night  with 
holding  the  fort  and  the  European  barracks,  many  of  his  oflficers. 
chafed  at  the  inaction  which  doomed  them  only  to  listen  to  thfr 
noise  of  armed   insurgents  engaged  in  plundering  and  setting  fire 
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to  building  after  building  about  the  cantonments,  even  to  tho 
church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Next  morning,  when  tho 
mutineers  were  already  marching  off  towanls  Uelhi,  the  Brigadier 
gave  the  order  to  pnrsae.  Chased  for  some  twelve  miles  by  u 
sqnadron  of  the  10th  Cavalry  and  two  light  gnns,  many  of  the 
Sepoys  threw  away  their  arms,  Bome  were  slain,  and  others  taken 
prisoners  ;  but  many  more  made  good  their  escape.  At  the  namo 
time  the  Sepoys  of  the  57th,  less  bold,  if  not  less  mntinons  at 
heart  than  their  comnules  of  the  45th,  went  thi-ouRh  that  process 
of  disarming  which,  applied  to  both  regiments  a  day  earlier, 
would  Iiave  saved  tho  station  from  a  night  of  fear  and  havoc,  the 
fort  from  almost  capture,  and  the  Brigadier  himself  from  conse- 
quent reproach.  One  good  lesson,  however,  camoont  of  thoFirds- 
pur  mutiny.  If  one  of  the  smart-est  regiments  in  the  Bengal  Army 
proved  thus  faithless  to  its  salt,  what  trust  could  thenceforth  bo 
placed  in  any  regiment  of  Bengal  Sepoys  ?  Was  it  not  clear  to 
all  but  a  few  staunch  believers  in  Sepoy  loyalty  that  one  regiment 
after  another  would  on  fit  occasion  snccDmb  to  the  same  disease  ? 
The  only  hope  left  in  the  future  was  that  other  bodies  of  mutin- 
ous Sepoys  might  copy  the  forbearanco  of  the  45th,  who  never 
harmed  their  white  ofticers,  instead  of  vying  with  tho  murderous 
fury  shown  by  the  Delhi  troops.* 

If  the  Fir6zpnT  magazine  was  saved,  that  of  Philuur,  on  the 
right  bant  of  the  Satlaj,  opposite  Ludidna,  might  yet  fall  a  prey 
to  sudden  treachery.  Held  only  by  native  troops,  it  lay  for  a 
moment  at  the  mercy  of  men  already  sickening  with  tho  preva- 
lent disease.  But  the  few  Knglishmen  who,  under  Lieutenant 
Griffitb,  had  special  charge  of  the  Ordnanco  stores,  were  soon  to 
be  relieved  of  their  worst  anxieties.  While  Colonel  Butler  and 
the  officers  of  the  3rd  Native  Infanti'y  were  taking  all  dno  prc- 
cantions  on  their  side,  Griffith  learned  that  his  urgent  prayer  for 
help  had  been  answered  from  Jalandhar  by  the  prompt  despatch 
of  two  companies  from  the  8th  Foot  and  a  troop  of  Paujabi  Horse, 
besides  two  horse -artillery  guns.  At  sunset  of  the  1 2th  the  fort- 
gates  werecloscd,  and  Griffith's  small  party  stood  rcaily  beside  their 
guns  for  any  emergency.  After  a  night  of  anxious  watching,  the 
handful  of  Englishmen  in  the  fort  and  tho  cantonments  were  glad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  their  succouring  countr}*men,  all  tired  and 
dusty  from  a  forced  march  of  twenty-four  miles.  When  the  white 
soldiers  marched  into  the  fort,  and  native  sentries  were  replaced 
by  European,  the  Sepoys  knew  that  their  best  chance  of  oaptur- 
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ing  the  cliicf  arsenal  in  the  Punjab  had  pasfied  away.  Happily 
also  for  Jalandhar  itself,  the  native  troopa  in  that  important  sta- 
tion had  jost  been  debarred  from  doing  immediate  mischief  by  the 
prompt  procautions  of  Colonel  Hartley,  aided  not  a  little  by  the 
friendly  inflnence  of  a  neighbourinj»  Sikh  liajah,  Ranhhir  Singh. 

Aboat  forty  miles  north-westward  of  Jalandhar  lay  thopopolona 
city  of  Amritsar,  the  Sikh  Banaras,  commanded  by  tho  ncighbonr- 
ing  fortress  of  Govindgarh.  In  tho  fort  or  the  cantonments  ontsido 
were  two  companies  of  artillery,  one  native,  and  a  regiment  of 
native  infantry.  Tho  city  itself,  with  its  twofold  population  of 
Sikhs  and  Mohammadans,  might  at  any  moment  make  common 
canse  with  the  Sepoys  of  the  59th.  But  the  energy  of  the  civil 
magistiutes,  above  all  of  Mr.  Cooper,  the  Deputy  CommiHsionei', 
kept  Amritsar  free  from  disturbance,  and  roused  tho  |}casantry  of 
the  district  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  ruling  powera. 
Meanwhile  Montgomery,  at  Labor,  was  preparing  timely  succonrR 
for  his  impciTlled  countrymen ;  and  a  company  of  the  Slst  i'oot, 
hurried  off  in  native  pony-carts  from  Mianmir  on  the  evcntng  of 
the  18th,  made  mutiny  thenceforth  a  dangerous  game  to  play  againat 
*he  defenders  of  Govindgarh.* 

Tet  more  momentous  wore  tho  issues  staked  on  the  conduct  of 
British  officers  at  Peshawar  and  Lah(5r.  When  the  sad  tidings 
from  Meerut  and  Delhi  reached  the  latter  city  on  tho  12th  of  May, 
it*  fort  and  the  neighbouring  cantonments  of  Mianmir  wore 
garrisoned  by  three  regiments  of  Sepoy  infantry,  one  of  native 
horse,  the  81st  Foot,  two  troops  and  three  companies  of  artillery. 
On  the  loyalty  of  tho  hundred  thousand  Sikha,  Hindus,  and 
Mnsalmaus  within  its  walls  it  seemed  vain  to  count,  iu  the  pre- 
sence of  any  strong  temptation  to  rebel.  The  awe  inspired  through- 
out the  Panj^b  by  the  strong  personal  qualities  of  its  English 
roJcrfl,  might  not  remain  proof  to  the  whispers  of  awakened  pride 
or  patriotism,  t-o  the  sting  of  wounded  prejudices,  to  tbo  spurrings 
of  a  starved  ambition,  of  an  inveterate  thirst  for  change,  for 
revenge,  for  more  plunder.  The  great  Knglish  Chief  himself,  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  had  gone  off  to  recruit  his  failing  health  amid  the 
bracing-  breezes  of  Rawat-Pindi  and  tho  Marri  Hills,  liut  the 
men  who  acted  for  "him  at  Labor  were  worthy  of  tbo  crisis.  On 
the  night  of  this  12  th  of  May  a  ball  bad  been  fixed  to  come  off  at 
Mi&nmlr.  It  came  off  as  quietly  as  that  other  bad  done  at  Brus- 
sels on  the  night  before  Quatre  Bras.  But  the  officers  who  wont 
to  it  knew  that  next  morning  they  would  have  to  attend  a  grand 
•  Kaje  ;  Trotier  ;  Coofwr'!  •  Crini  in  Ihe  Ponjilb.'* 
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panidc  of  flie  whole  iliunmir  pirriRon.  Durinjr  a  quiet  conference 
with  Montgomenr  and  an  officer  of  his  fitn^,  Urigadier  Corbett,  a- 
fine  old  Company *R  officer  of  fortr  yenrs'  service,  undertook  to 
deprive  hia  So[x>}'b  not  only  of  their  ammunition,  bat  of  their 
arms;  a  measure  first  proposed  by  Captain  Richard  Lawrence^ 
bead  of  the  Panjnb  Police,  who  had  learned  from  a  faithful  Brah- 
man that  the  native  troops  at  Mi&nmir  were  already  *'  full  of  sodi- 
tiou  up  to  their  throats." 

Early   the  next    morning,   therefore,  the  whole  of    the  I^hor 
brigade    were    drawn    np    in  line  of   columns  on   the  Mianmir 
ground,  to  licar  the  reading  of  the  General  Order  concerning  the 
half-forgotten  mutiny  of    Barrackpore.      Montgomery,   Roberta* 
and  other  of  the  civil  chiefs  watched  on  horseback  the  course  of 
eTcntfl.      After    the    reading   the  troops  went    through    certain 
mancenvres,  which  resnlted  in  placing  the  four  native  regiments, 
abont  2,500  strong,  face  to  face  with  400  of  the  Slst  Foot,  and 
about  200  gunners  with  twelve  guns  ready  for  work.     A  staif 
oflScer,  in   the  Brigadier's    name,  then  informed   the  wondering 
Sepoys,  that  for  their  own   good,  in  view  of  what  had  happened 
elsewhere,  they  must  now  prepare  to  surrender  thoir  arms.     Oo 
hearing  the  ordei'  given   to   nnhacklo  sabres  and  pile  arms,  they 
seemed  for  a  moment  uncertain  what   to  do.     Bat  certain  death 
glowered   from  600  stem  witite  faces ;  from  the  light  of  a  docea 
port-fires;  from  a  resolute  array  of  loaded  maskets  and  fixed  bayo- 
nets ;  and  the  order  which  aimed  at  forestalling  a  probable  out- 
break was   sullenly  obeyed.     Inside  the  citadel  of  Labor  a  likff 
scene  was  enacting  at  the  same  hour.     Three  companies  of  tbe 
Slst  Foot  quietly  disarmed  a  wing  of  the  26th  Sepoy  infautrr. 
and  sent  them  off  to  join  their  crestfallen  comrades  at  Mianiuir- 
This  done,  and  other  precautions  duly   taken,  a  company  of  lb* 
81st  was  hurried  off  the  same  evening  to  make  all  safe,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  Govindgarh.   A  company  of  artillery  also  hastened  tailber* 
with  orders  to  march  on  afterwards  to  Philanr.* 

From  Lahor,  an  account  of  the  difuirming,  and  a  general  outliiM 
of  the  events  at  Meerut  and  Delhi,  were  flashed  on  by  telegnpt* 
tho  same  day  to  Peshawar.  Lawrence  himself,  who  was  ttiijn 
baited  at  Rfiwal-Pindi,  had  already  awoke  to  a  keen  sense  of  ili* 
danger  which,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  had  hitlierto 
underrated-  111  as  he  was,  he  lost  no  time  and  spared  no  effort  in 
battling  with  the  storm  which,  already  raging  beyond  the  SatUj> 
might  at  any  moment  burst  over  the  Panjab.     He  sent  off  tek- 
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prams,  followed  by  lett<?rs,  to  General  Anson  and  Lord  Canning, 
"ur^MUg  the  former  to  disnrm  the  Sepoys  at'Ambalfl,  and  to  march  at 
•onre  with  snch  troops  as  he  conid  muster  aguinat  Delhi;  and  asking 
leave  of  the  latter  to  raise  a  body  of  Sikh  Irregnlars  for  imme^ 
<dtate  fforvice  in  aid  of  hia  British  troops.  Abont  the  safety  of  hia 
•own  proWnce,  guarded  by  10,000  good  British  soldiers,  the  great 
Chief  Commissioner  had  few  misgivings,  if  only  he  might  reckon 
upon  the  safety  of  Peshawar  and  the  lo3'alty  of  the  Sikh  princes 
Iwyond  the  Satlaj.  He  summoned  the  latter  at  once  to  take  up 
Arms  in  defence  of  their  English  friends  and  protectors.  From 
the  great  mass  of  his  own  subjects,  he  knew  that  his  countrymen 
iiad  little  harra  to  fear.  His  name,  indeed,  had  become  a  tower 
«E  strength  for  the  millions  who  dwelt  in  peace  and  comfort  under 
A  ruler  so  strong,  bo  just,  so  mercifol.  There  was  no  lave  lost  be. 
tween  the  Stkh  soldiery  and  thu  Indian  Sepoys.  Among  the  old 
Sikh  and  Mnsalman  nobles  ho  might  count  upon  many  loyal 
friends  or  philosophic  believers  in  the  decret's  of  Fate.  His  rela- 
tions with  the  border  tribes  had  been  growing  yearly  more  and 
more  hopefol.  His  new-born  friendship  with  Dost  Mohammad 
liad  jnst  been  crowned  by  the  arrival  of  Lnrasden's  Thlission  at 
Kandahar.  But  the  great  frontier  city  of  Pushuwar,  peopled 
largely  with  men  of  the  Iwrdor  races,  was  guarded  by  »  forro 
which,  however  imposing  to  look  at,  contained  the  elements  of  a 
serioDS  danger;  for  the  Sepoys  outnumbered  the  white  men  by 
three  to  one,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  Pcphawar  district  the 
odds  against  us  were  far  heavier. 

At  Boch  a  moment  stoat  hearts  and  ready  band.",  under  the 
^idanco  of  clear  active  brains,  were  not  found  wanting  in  the 
PeshAwar  cantonments.  Colonel  Sydnpy  Cotton,  an  old  Queen's 
•officer  well-Rkilled  in  frontier  warfare,  commanded  the  brigade. 
Major-General  Heed,  who  commnndod  the  Peshawar  Division, 
Colonel  Herbert  ^Mwanlcs,  the  aVilo  Commisitioner,  and  his  new 
Depnty,  the  fearless,  the  higb-souled,  the  irondimbcd  John  Nichol- 
jwin,  were  all  present  at  the  same  place.  These  ^'our,  with  Colonel 
Neville  Chamberlain,  the  bi-ave  and  trusted  commander  of  the 
Panjab  Frontier  Force,  who  had  just  ridden  over  from  Kohdt,  held 
•on  the  13th  of  Mrj*  a  council  of  wnr,  in  which  Lawrenco  himself, 
by  means  of  the  telegraph,  bore  his  pnrt.  They  ngived  to  form  at 
-Jhilaraa  Movable  Colaran  of  picked  troops,  realy  to  march  upon  any 
|)oiut  where  danger  might  threaten  or  rebellion  rear  its  head.  It 
-was  also  decided  that  certain  of  the  Sepoy  regiments  should  change 
places  with  Sikh  and  Panjabi  troops  called  iu  from  ouJlj  ing  pojiit« 
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to  guard  strongholds  like  Atak,  to  strengihon  our  bold  on  Jliilam 
and  PeahAwar,  and  to  swell  the  nnrabers  of  the  ^fovable  Coloran. 
To  General  Reed  himself  was  assigned  the  chief  command  of  ail 
the  forces  in  the  Panjab ;  a  duty  which,  by  removing  him  to 
RAwal-Pindi,  would  bring  him,  as  Bdwardoa  and  Nicholson  meant 
it  should,  into  perfect,  if  unconscious  harmony  with  the  views 
and  purposes  of  the  Chief  Commissioner.  Once  planted  by  the 
bide  of  his  civil  chief,  tho  now  Military  Dictator  would  dictate 
nothing  of  which  "  John  Lawrence,  with  Herbert  Edwardes  for  bis 
Viizir,"  might  not  approve.* 

Only  a  few  hours  after  the  council  broke  up,  tho  39tb,  5Stli,  and 
6*Uh  Sepoys  were  marching  sovendly  out  of  Jhilam,  Naoshera 
and  Pesbawar,  in  high  spints,  or  so  it  seemed,  at  the  prospoct  of 
a  fresh  campaign  against  the  border  tribes.  The  command  of  the 
Movable  Column  was  entrusted  by  General  Anson  to  Colonel 
Chamberlain,  while  Brigadier  Cotton  hold  military  rule  over  all 
tho  stations  beyond  the  Iudu.s.  The  fortress  of  Atak,  perched  on 
a  cliff  that  overhangs  the  swift-flowing  Indus,  where  a  boat-bridgo 
links  tho  road  from  Jhilam  with  the  road  to  Peshawar,  was 
speedily  garrisoned  by  Pathiin  troops,  summoned  thither  from 
Kohiit. 

But  all  these  measures  fell  short  of  tho  actual  need,  as  viewed 
from  the  first  by  Lawrence  himself.  His  proposal  to  disarm  tho 
Sepoys  at  Peshawar  had  been  overruled  by  the  council  of  war,  but 
the  need  for  disarming  them  grew  daily  more  visible.  Of  tho 
seven  native  regiments  left  at  Peshawar  four  were  known  to  be 
disaffected.  The  English  at  that  station  might  en.sily  cope  with  a 
I^urhiaf  rising ;  but  what  if  the  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  citizens, 
if  tho  fierce  border  tribes,  Afridi,  Alomand,  Yusafzai,  and  Khatak. 
numbering  myriads  of  armed  freebooters,  were  to  swell  tho  torrent 
of  open  strife  ?  It  was  idle  for  commandants  of  doubtful  regi- 
ments to  pledge  their  word  for  the  loyalty  of  their  Sepoy 
"children,"  when  the  letters  intercepted  by  Kdwardes  told 
another  tale.  Recruits  for  the  new  levies  were  coming  in  very 
slowly,  as  if  the  Pathiins  of  the  border  shrank  fi*om  fighting  for  a, 
doubtful  cauBO.  On  the  night  of  the  2lbt  May  it  became  known 
to  the  Commisaiuner  of  Pcshilwar,  that  native  troops  had 
mutinied,  Iwth  at  Naushora  and  MardAn.  Armed  with  that  know- 
ledge, Kdwardes  and  Nicholson  at  once  took  counsel  with  Brigadier 
•  K»je  ;  Malleson  ;  Trotter. 

t  Most  of  tho  Benpal  Srpoji  came  from  tfae  Pdivb,  tlie  Ba«t ;  that  !•,  from  llie 
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Cotton,  who  readily  gave  the  wonl  for  prompt  action  against  a 
growing  danger.  It  was  arranged  that  three  regiments  of  Sepoy 
infautiy  and  one  of  cavair}'  should  bo  disarmed  at  once,  while  the 
other  three,  two  of  -which  were  Irregnlars,  would  be  reserved  for 
tlio  necessary  duties  of  the  station. 

Before  simrisG  of  the  22ud,  each  of  the  doomed  regiments,  as  it 
stood  in  parade  order  on  ita  own  ground,  saw  itself  confronted  by 
half  a  British  regiment  and  a  battery  of  Hcld-pioces  ready  loaded. 
Some  border  Ievie!»  from  Kohdt  formed  up  in  rear  of  the  Sepoys. 
Cowed  by  the  Buddeuness  of  a  stroke  thas  skilfally  delivered, 
amidst  the  visible  grief,  sometimes  the  audible  marmars,  of  their 
own  officers,  each  of  the  four  regiments  olxsyed  the  order  to  givo 
np  their  arms.  Of  the  Sepoy  infantry,  one  regiment  alone,  the 
2lBt,  was  allowed  to  retain  its  armR  in  rewartl  for  its  appai-ent 
freedom  from  the  common  taint.  The  disarmed  soldit'ry  wero 
thenceforth  kept  under  close  watch;  and  that  morning's  lesson 
was  shortly  followed  up  by  the  hanging  of  a  Subadar-Major  of  tho 
Slst  Sepoys  in  tlie  presence  of  tho  whole  brigade* 

The  effect  of  this  *'  master-stroke,"  aa  Jjawreuco  cHllod  the  dis- 
arming, was  magical.  It  began  to  show  itaelf  that  very  moruiug  in 
the  contiTist  between  the  few  native  friends  who  liad  followed 
Edwardcs  to  the  parade-ground,  and  the  many  who,  "thick  as 
summer  flies,"  greeted  him  on  his  way  bnck.  They  had  seen  which 
w«y  tho  tide  was  taming,  and  were  ready  to  cast  in  their  lot  with 
tho  winning  side.  From  that  moment  tho  recruiting  difficulty 
disappeared.  Afridis,  Momands,  Ynsafzais,  flocked  in  from  acmss 
the  border  to  fight  for  the  twice-proven  masters  of  the  Panjiib. 
With  the  help  of  these  levies  Nicholson  was  enabled  to  inflict 
stem  vengeance  on  the  mutineers  of  the  55th,  flying  from  M&rd&n, 
T^ilo  the  Afridi  tribesmen  showed  their  good-will  by  giving  over 

justice  some  two  hundred  runaways  from  one  of  the  disarmed 
VBgiments  at  Peshawar. 

The  fate  of  the  mutinons  5oth  might  well  Itave  deterred  the 
boldest  of  their  comrades  from  followini;  their  example,  had  tho 
madness  of  mere  panic  played  no  poi't  in  the  outbreaks  of  that 
■woful  year.  At  Naushi'ra,  on  tho  KAbul  river,  halfway  between 
Atak  and  Peshawar,  two  companies  of  the  55th  broke  into  open 
mutiny  as  soon  as  the  27th  Toot  ha<l  turned  their  bucks  upon  tho 
place.  Baffled  by  Taylor  of  the  Kngineers  in  their  ntiempt  to 
seizo  the  bridge  of  boats,  they  were  afterwards  quiu'lly  marched 
off  to  the  new  head-quarters  of  their  regiment  at  Alardun,  a  frontier 
*  Kaje  ;  Malleaon  ;  Trotter  ;  Edwardfa'a  OfBcikl  UcporL 
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post  to  tho  north  of  Peshiiwar.  Bnt  the  mutinons  spirit  bad 
sprend  Uirou^h  the  whole  regiment,  and  b  mossajife  from  Mardaa 
to  tliDt  eCFoct  reached  Peshawar,  as  we  saw,  on  the  2l8t.  The 
fitting  answer  was  promptly  piven.  On  the  23rd  a  picked  body  of 
horse,  foot,  und  guns,  under  Colonel  Chute  of  the  70tb,  aided  bjr 
ftOTiiG  of  Uift  new  levies  and  the  mounted  pulice  under  Nicholson, 
hurried  off  towards  the  scene  of  tnmnlt,  while  Vangban's  Panjab 
infnntry  set  oat  from  Atak  on  the  same  errand.  At  daybreak  on 
the  25th,  when  these  troopa  came  in  sight  of  the  fort,  the  mnti- 
neers  made  off  for  the  Swat  Valley,  leaving  their  officers  unhurt 
l>ehind  them ;  all,  at  least,  save  their  unhappy  colonel,  who,  in  the 
anguish  of  his  soul  at  the  treachery  of  those  whom  to  the  last  he 
had  blindly  trusted,  had  already  laid  violent  hands  upon  his  own 
life. 

IJiit  the  way  of  safety  was  not  that  which  these  fu^tives  took. 
Nicholsoa  and  Lind.  with  a  few  hundred  tn^opers,  dashed  after 
them  in  keen  pursuit,  scarce  checked  by  the  sun's  fierce  heat  or  the 
thirst  and  weariness  of  their  previous  inarvh.  Befoi-e  sunset  a 
hundred  of  tbo  runaways  had  been  slain,  and  two  hundred  taken 
prisoners  ;  forty  of  wliom  were  afterwards  blown  from  g^ns  befort 
the  assembled  f^^nrrison  of  Peshawar,  while  the  rest  weru  allowed 
in  chains  and  lifelong  drudgery  to  moem  the  consequences  of  their 
mad  revolt.  Nor  did  those  who  escaped  the  pursuit  of  Nichol- 
son's horsemen  elude  the  Nemesis  which  dogged  their  steps  at 
every  tarn.  Betrayed  for  money  by  the  highlanders  of  SwAt, 
warned  off  their  grounds  by  the  fierce  wan-iors  of  Kaghan,  hunted 
down  by  Edwardcs's  police  and  the  soldiers  of  Gulab  Singh,  the 
faithful  Kajah  of  Kashmir,  nearly  all  of  them  fell  beneath  the 
weapons  of  their  pursners,  or  lived  to  undergo  the  death  awarded 
by  the  forms  of  martial  law  to  traitors  caught  in  the  act.  With 
ibe  exception  of  a  few  score  men,  mostly  Sikhs,  who  had  all  along 
stood  by  their  officers,  the  whole  regiment  wns  fairly  tdotted  out 
of  being.  Not  less  swift  and  exemplary  was  the  doom  infiicted 
on  those  Sepoys  of  the  disarmed  olst  whom  the  Afridia  brought 
lack  to  Peshawar.  Some  of  the  ringleaders  were  banged  or  blown 
away  from  guns;  the  rest  in  duo  time  had  to  undergo  a  life  of 
forred  labour  in  the  Buvngo  solitudes  of  the  Andaman  Islands.* 

By   this  time   Sir  John   Lawrence  knew  that  he  could  depend 

vjMjn   ihe  active  loyalty  of  the  great  Sikh  Chiefs  who  ruled  on 

either  side  of  the   Satlaj.     That  loyalty  he  had  hastened  at  the 

first  breath  of  danger  to  test  by  calling  upon  them  for  such  aid  ii 
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thej  coald  severftllj'  render  the  Paramonnt  Power.  And  nobly 
did  they  answer  tlio  mammons  conveyed  to  them  by  Mr.  Barnes 
and  other  Political  Ofliocrs.  If  forn  moment  one  or  two  of  them 
might  waver  between  their  dnty  and  their  ambition,  the  decision 
onco  formed  was  speedily  followed  np.  The  noble  Rajah  of 
Patiiila,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Silch  brotherhood,  at  once 
marchod  with  all  his  forces  towards  Amhdlo,  sent  his  spare  car- 
riage to  Kalka  for  the  conveyance  of  British  troops  from  the 
Simla  Hills,  and  detached  a  body  of  bis  own  men  with  a  few  gnns 
to  guard  the  district  of  Thanesar,  lying  between  Arobiila  and  Kamul. 
Other  of  hia  troops  were  presently  posted  along  the  high  road 
from  Kamiil  to  Fiiozpnr,  or  playe»l  tlicir  part  in  the  fighting 
"before  Delhi.  "  His  support  at  swch  a  crisis  " — wrote  Mr.  Barnes, 
the  active  commissioner  for  the  Cis-Satlaj  States — "  was  worth  a 
brigade  of  English  troops  to  us,  and  served  more  to  tranqnillize 
the  i>eop1e  than  a  hundred  oilicial  disclaimers  would  have  done/ 
South  of  Patiala  lay  the  little  State  of  Jhind,  whose  stout-hearted 
Rajah,  Samp  Singh,  not  only  led  his  little  force  to  KamAl,  but 
took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  subsequent  fitybting  and  hard 
work  around  Delhi.  The  yonng  llajah  of  Nabha,  with  eight 
hundred  men  and  two  gens,  kept  guard  over  Ludinnn  for  the 
next  six  months,  furnished  escorts  for  our  guns,  soldiers  and 
enpplies  for  the  field,  and,  like  him  of  PatiAla,  spared  neither 
money  nor  personal  efforts  in  the  common  cause.* 

Great  also  wore  the  services  rendered  in  that  Iiour  of  need 
l^the  noble  Rajuh  of  Kapnrthnlla  in  the  Jalandliar  Doab.  March- 
ing into  the  station  of  Jalandbar  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  ho 
helped  for  some  months  to  guanl  that  place  and  to  keep  order 
thronghont  the  district.  The  following  year  saw  him  and  his 
brother  fighting  bravely  shoulder  to  shonlder  with  their  English 
friends  on  the  plains  of  Oudh.  In  Gulab  Singh  of  Kashmir 
Lawrence  had  already  secured  a  vnluable  ally,  and  the  son  who 
presently  succeeded  him  faithfully  fnlfillod  the  promises  made  by 
Lie  sagacious  father.  On  the  side  of  AfghiniRtjin  tlic  goodwill  of 
Doat  Mohammad  withstood  tho  pleadings  of  many  counsellura 
who  would  gladly  have  helped  to  recover  his  old  province  of 
PcshAwar  from  the  hands  of  his  now  Farangi  friends.  His  letters 
to  Edwardea,  who  had  been  instructed  from  Itawal-Pindi  to  pro- 
mise the  aged  warrior  n  continunnco  of  the  subsidy  paid  him 
daring  the  Persian  War,  exprcssod  in  terms  of  Eastern  cloqueuco 


*  Lepel  Qriffin's  "JELajabs  ol  ibe  Putjib." 
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tbo  Amir's  Sj'mpailiy  ^th  our  miKfurtuaeS}  and  his  firm  adlieronce 
to  the  cause  of  hU  ancient  foes." 

Not  ]e&s  conspiuuoos  was  the  loyalty  displayed  by  SlVh  and 
Hohntnmadaa  nobles  and  gentry  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  PanjAb. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  zeal  with  which  sturdy  old  warriors 
like  Tcj  Singh,  Shamsher  Siugh,  Juwiihar  Singh,  and  many  moro 
raised  regiments  or  armed  their  retainers  in  aid  of  their  old 
antagonists  of  Sobriion  and  Gnjarat.  In  the  very  first  days  of 
his  new  trial  Lawrence  sent  for  his  Sikh  aide-de-camp,  old  Nihul 
Singh,  to  help  him  in  making  out  lists  of  all  the  Sikh  chiefs  who 
had  suffered  for  the  rebellion  of  1848.  To  each  he  wroto  off  at 
once,  nixing  him  to  retrieve  his  name  by  brining  a  certain 
number  of  his  retainers  to  Rawal-PIndi.  As  thoy  came  in,  the 
Chief  Coramisfiioner  carefully  inspected  each  retainer  or  recruit 
before  passing  him  into  the  ranks  of  his  new  leviea.  Oat  of  the 
pick  of  the  first  comers  he  formed  a  regiment  of  Sikh  Horse,  which 
was  erelong  doing  right  good  service  in  the  camp  before  Delhi.t 
And  when  the  Sikhs  who  had  lately  enlisted  into  the  old  Sepoy 
regiments  were  everywhere  coming  forward  to  reveal  their  com- 
rades' plottings,  and  to  ask  for  service  in  the  new  levies,  Lawrence 
felt  himself  free  to  act  vigorously  against  the  dangers  that  still 
beset  him  and  his  countrymen  in  the  Panjab.  Cut  off  from  direct 
commnnication  with  Calcutta,  and  cheered  by  the  loyal  bearing  of 
his  own  subjects,  ho  was  free  to  follow  out  his  own  policy,  un- 
hampered by  the  need  of  taking  counsel  with  the  head  of  a  Govern- 
ment seated  on  the  banks  of  the  far  distant  Hughli. 

A  public  loan  was  straightway  opened  in  the  Panjab.  All 
nntive  letters  sent  by  post  were  examined  without  a  scruple;  all 
persons  of  donbtful  character  were  seized,  disarmed,  and,  if  un- 
able to  prove  their  innocence,  locked  np  till  fnrtlier  orders. 
**  Learned  Maulvis  were  seized  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  foo&tic 
worshippers,  and  men  of  distinction  and  note  were  'wanted*  at 
dead  of  night.''I  The  Movable  Column  under  Neville  Chamberlain 
was  already  marching  about  the  country,  prepared  to  strike  a  blow 
at  the  first  disturbers  of  tlie  public  peace.  All  outlying  treasure 
was  brought  into  the  Central  stations ;  the  jail  guards  were  every- 
where strengthened,  and  abundant  stores  wcro  laid  in  at  Lah6r 
and  Goviudgarh.  The  Pur^iaor  HindustauielcmentwasgradnaUy 
weeded  ont  of  the  public  offices  and  the  police,  while  a  mnltiinde 
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of  carap-followerfl  were  qnietlj  deported  ont  of  tlie  province.  For 
the  speedier  execution  of  jastice  on  proved  criminals,  it  was 
ordained  that  any  two  civil  officers  might  form  a  special  com- 
mission empowered  to  try  all  political  cases,  and  to  inflict  at 
neod  the  punishment  of  death.  Meanwhile,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  the  chief  civil  oflBcer  at  Amrit^ar,  **  the  ordinary  conrta 
BQspended  not  their  functions,  hnt  the  civil  and  criminal  business 
was  carried  on  with  as  much  apparent  calmness  as  if  the  most 
ocmmonplaco  occurrences  of  tranquil  government  existence  were 
taking  place,  and  the  Hames  of  rebellion  were  not  lapping  up  pro- 
vince after  province  in  Hindustan." 

In  seeking  to  make  all  eafo  within  his  own  province  the  Chief 
Commissioner  never  forgot  how  much  was  staked  on  the  efforts 
made  by  his  countrymen  to  stay  the  rising  tide  of  mutiny  and 
revolt  elsewhere.  It  was  clear  that  the  Sepoy  outbreak  had 
settled  down — as  Edwardes  put  it — *'  into  a  struggle  for  empire 
under  Mohammadan  guidauce,  with  the  Moghal  capital  for  ita 
centre.*'  Keenly  alivo  to  the  dangors  that  threatened  the  whole 
of  Upper  India,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  work  heart  and  soul 
for  the  salvation  of  his  countrymen  outside  the  Panjab.  With 
the  qnick  eye  at  once  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  he  saw  that 
Delhi  must  be  retaken  at  all  hazards  with  the  least  possible  delay  ; 
and  bo  resolved  that  no  efforts,  no  sacrifices  on  his  part  should  be 
wanting  to  the  aohievcment  of  so  cardinal  an  end.  From  the  6r8t 
be  kept  sending  urgent  messages  to  Ambala,  where  Anson  was 
still  awaiting  the  right  moment  for  a  march  on  the  iuaurgont 
stronghold  by  the  Jamna.  "  On  to  Delhi,"  before  the  rebels  had 
time  to  strengthen  its  defences  or  to  add  greatly  to  their  numbers, 
waa  Lawrence's  oft-repeated  cry.  Once  ho  beard  that,  instead  of 
marching  on  Delhi,  the  military  leaders  talked  of  intrenching 
themselves  at  Ambala.  "  Clubs  are  tramps,  not  spades,"  was  the 
answer  promptly  telegraphed  from  Rawal>Pindi.'  As  early  as  tho 
18th  of  May  the  splendid  Corps  of  Guides,  then  halted  for  a  few 
hours  at  Rawal-Pindi  on  its  hurried  march  from  Mardan,  was 
ordered  off  in  hot  haste  to  reinforce  tho  little  army  destined  for 
the  siege  of  Delhi.  This  body  of  picked  Path&ns,  horse  and  foot, 
already  famous  for  its  prowess  and  high  soldiership,  was  but  tho 
first  of  many  succours  which  the  Chief  Commissioner  kept  on  send- 
ing forward  from  bis  own  province  to  the  British  camp.  Week 
after  week  he  fed  the  force  that  guarded  the  memorable  JEUdge 
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with  fresh  Bnpplies  of  xnen,  artng,  and  stores  of  everj  kind; 
deliberately  draining  the  Panjiib  of  ovcrything  that  might,  how- 
ever hardlvt  be  spared  in  furtherance  of  the  common  weal.  Bat 
for  the  help  thus  freelj  piven  at  no  small  risk  to  his  own  province, 
the  siege  of  Delhi  must  have  been  raised,  for  no  help  coald  h^vo 
come  betimes  either  from  Bengal  or  Bombay;  and  all  the  fair 
provinces  between  the  Indus  and  Kipdl  would  have  been  engtilfed.— 
in  one  vast  Bca  of  rebellion,  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  armed  riot*    fl 

It  is  time,  howerer.  to  follow  the  conrse  of  eventa  in  thecooslrf 
eastward  of  the  Satlaj.     At  Ambiila,  on  the  16th  of  May,  the  very 
dayof  the  Meerut  rising,  two  Sepoy  regiments,  the  5th  and  the  60tb, 
paraded  without  orders,  stood  as  if  by  preconcert  to  their  arms, 
and  in  some  cases  raised  their  loaded  muskets  a^inst  their  oim 
officers.     But  the  sudden  ferment  seems  to  have  been  as  suddenly 
allayed,  and  the  men  returned  to  their  duty  without  other  drint)^ 
than  their  officers*  words.     Next  afternoon,  AmbAla  was  shocked 
f>y  the  first  hurried  tidings  of  a  furious  outbreak  in  Delhi  itself.  ^ 
An  urgent  message   from    Oencrnl    Barnard,   commanding  the  I 
Sirhind    Division,    brought    Anson   down  to    Ambala  from  ha 
pleasant  resting-place  in   the  Simla  hills.      From  the  pine-cljul 
ridges  of  Kasauli,  from  the  brown  rocks  of  Dagsbai,  and  tbo>r'vj 
slopes  of  Sabathu,  the  7oth  Foot,  and  tho  two  regiments  of  Ben- 
gal Fusiliers,  got  ready  at  a  few  hours'  warning  to  march  wititH 
speed  to  Ambala.     On  what  stem   errand  they  had   thus  been 
called  out  from  their  cool  summer  perches  to  face  the  fiery  niroccj 
of  the  plains,  none  at    that  moment   clearly  foresaw.    Bat  w 
thought  of  danger  or  discomfort,  nothing  but  the  soldier's  bnoymt 
cheerfulncBS  and  a  fierce  longing  for  revenge  on  the  murdt-reni  of 
English  women  and  children  spoke  out  m  the  glowing  faces,  quick, 
light  steps,  and  proud  cheers  of  each  brave  regiment,  as  in  lonj?. 
red   column  of  sections  it  poured  down  the  narrow  winding  iW 
that  led  to  KAIka  and  the  plains  of  Sirhind.t 

By  the  17th  of  May  the  last  of  these  regiments  had  reached  Am- 
bala, raising  the  British  Force  there  present  to  an  effective  «iitai|!tii 
of  2,500  men,  with  twelve  six-pounder  guns.  Forty  more  gonoen 
erelong  came  in  from  Firdzpur.  Of  the  three  native  regimenti 
at  Ambala,  two  were  altogether  worthless,  and  ought  to  harebwo 
at  once  disarmed.  Instead  of  disarming  them,  Anson  sent  am 
)mrt  of  tho  5th  Sepoys  to  sow  mutiny  broadcast  atRQp&ria<l 
Haharanpur,  while  the  60th  were  sworn  again  to  their  coloon  m^ 
affectionately  bidden  to  plot  no  more.  The  Sarmur  Battalion,  i 
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fine  body  of  Gorkhas,  short,  ugly,  ami  thickset,  was  ordered  from 
the  Dhun  or  valley  of  Dem  to  set  free  some  of  our  white  troops 
at  Meemt  for  active  service  under  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
I'atiala  troops  helped  to  guard  against  sadden  treachery  the  great 
Toid-fitAtion  between  Delhi  and  Lahdr,  whilo  the  Jhind  Kajah  kept 
open  the  road  from  Anibala  to  I'auipat.  The  siege  train  which 
Lawrence  was  getting  ready  at  Philanr  was  to  be  escorted  down  by 
the  Gorkbas  of  the  Nusiri  Battalion,  which  Anson  had  left 
behind  him  on  the  bare  back  of  Jat<$gh,  a  mountain  I'idge  at  the 
western  end  of  Simla. 

But  the  Nasiri  regiment  waa  hard  at  first  to  move.  Whether 
the  men  were  somewhat  tainted  with  the  pla^^o  of  disaffection, 
or  merely  demuri-ed  to  leaving  their  families  and  goods  in  strange 
hands,  eort&in  it  is  that  for  two  days  the  wholo  regiment  was 
seething  with  a  spirit  nearly  akin  to  active  mutiny.  They  talked 
wildly  to  their  few  ofEcers,  sometimes  with  threatening  gestures ; 
once  they  seemed  on  the  point  of  marching  into  Simla,  whose 
bazaars  swarmed  with  fellows  ripe  for  any  mischief.  One  com- 
pany on  guard  at  Kasauli  plundered  the  treasure-chestf  and 
marched  back  dcBantly  to  Jatogh.  A  great  panic  seized  on  tho 
English  at  Simla.  Men,  women,  even  otficera  fled  helter-skelter 
down  the  hillsides,  away  from  the  dreaded  Gorkhasand  thoruihans 
of  the  bazaars.  Bnt  presently  the  frightened  or  mutinous  regi- 
ment  got  soothed  or  reasoned  into  a  belter  frame  of  mind.  Tho 
deserters  from  Kasauli  were  placed  inarrestby  their  own  comrades; 
and  on  the  19th  of  May  Major  Uagot,  with  his  jxjnitent  Gorkhas, 
reached  Sabithu  on  their  way  down  to  the  plains.  Other  troops, 
meanwhile,  had  hastened  in  their  stead  to  PUtlaur  ;  but  the  err- 
ing regiment  was  erelong  earning  its  pardon  by  loyal  service  in  the 
Saharanpur  district,  where  Robert  Spankie,  the  civil  magistrate, 
held  his  ground  for  months  against  tho  growing  disaffection  with 
a  skill  and  courage  not  always  rivalled  elsewhere.* 

To  push  on  with  all  possible  haste  for  Delhi  was  now  the  one 
thought  of  every  Englishman  in  the  North- West,  of  every 
Englishman,  indeed,  throughout  India.  *' Every  exertion  must 
bo  mode  to  regain  Delhi ;  every  hour  is  of  importance  ** — were 
the  words  of  Lord  Canning's  message  to  Mr.  Colvin  at  Agra. 
From  PAnipat  down  to  Delhi  and  Meerat  the  whole  country  was 
already  aflame  with  revolt.  Each  hour's  delay  at  Amhula  seemed 
like  giving  fresh  hope  and  courage  to  the  mutineers.  But  car- 
riage, stores,  and  shelter  even  for  Anson's  small  army  could  not  be 
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found  in  a  moment.  The  Ambala  CommiRsariat,  good  for  ordi- 
nary purposGs,  now  broke  down  altogether.  Before  its  bhort- 
coiningH  were  made  good  by  Uie  unwearied  energy  of  tlio  deputy 
commissioner,  Mr.  Douglas  Forsyth,  some  preciouB  days  had 
slipped  by,  and  the  health  of  Anson's  soldiers  began  to  give  way. 

Kot  tilt  the  25lhof  May  did  tbe  last  detachment  leave  Amb&lo, 
accompanied  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself.    Two  days  later^ 
Anson  lay  dead  of  cholera  and  overwork  at  Elamal.     His  p^M^^fl 
commander  of  the  Delhi  Geld  force  was  Bllcd  by  Sir  Henry  BarafliP 
who  by  the  4th  of  Jnne  had  his  troops  all  encamped  together  at  Rai, 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  rebel  stronghold.     On  the  6th  the 
siege-train,  which  had  narrowly  escaped  seizure  by  more  than  one 
band  of  mutineers,  and  been  well-nigh  stopped  by  a  swollen  rirer. 
came  up  with   the  main  body  halted  at  Alipur,  a  march  beyoii<I 
Rai.* 

Next  morning,  Sir  Henry's  little  force  was  strengthened  by  the 
troops  whom  Brigadier  Wilson  had  led  out  from  Moerut   on  tie 
27th  of  May.    The  junction  hod  not  been  effected  without  some  hard 
fighting.   On  the  30th  of  May,  at  Ghazi-ud-din-nagar,  where  an  iron 
bridge  carries  the  road  from  Meernt  across  theHindan  river,  Wilsoa 
found  himself  fiercely  assailed  by  several  thousand  Scf»oys,  armwl 
with  five  or  six  heavy  guns.     Answering  the  enemy's  fire  with 
hia  two  eighteen- pounders,  Wilson  sent  a  body  of  horse,  foot«sii4 
guns   to  cross  the  river  where  they  could,  and  turn  the  enciny'« 
left  flank.     When  the  success  of  this  movement  began  tofhov 
itself,  the  GOth  RiBes  were  led  by  Colonel  Jones  across  the  bridge 
with  a  rush    which   soon   carried  the  guns  in  their  front    The 
rebels  fled  into  ithe  neighbouring  village.     One  more  hand-to-hao'l 
struggle  left  Wilson's  soldiers  masters  of  the  field,  of  fivegUBi, 
and  much    ammunition.     Chased  by  the  Carabineers,  the  routed 
enemy  fled  far  towards  Delhi.     But  they  had  not  yet  had  CDOOgli 
of  beating.     Next  day,  a  large  l>ody  of    rebels,  horse  and  foot, 
opened  fir©  on  onr  troops  from  half  a  dozen  fresh  guns.     On  Wil- 
son's side  a  renewal  of  the  same  tactics  was  rewarded  with  sliks 
success.     After  some  hours*   fighting,  the  assailants  were  drirel 
off,   this  time  saving  their  guns  from  the  hands  of  victors  too 
jaded  to  fallow  them  up.     In  these  two  lights  our  loss  amounted 
to  fifty-six  killed  or  disabled,  ten  of  whom  were  laid  low  by  sva- 
strolce,  an  enemy  destined  to  prove  almost  as  fntnl  as  shot  and 
steel.    Thenceforth, however,  the  road  was  left  clear  for  Wilson's  lul- 
vauce.   On  the  3rd  of  June,  strengthened  by  another  company  of  the 
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Riflefi,  and  about  500  Gorkbas  of  the  Sarmiir  Battalion,  Wilson 
rei^umed  his  march  to  tiie  appointed  meeting-place  at  Alipnr.* 

By  the  7th  of  June  the  force  asuembled  under  Sir  H.  Barnard 
amonnted  in  round  numbers  to  four  thousand  men,  nearly  all 
British  and  all  trustworthy.  The  cavalry  consisted  of  the  9th 
I/aucers  and  two  squadrons  of  Cai*abincers.  Throe  li-oops  of  horse- 
ariillei'y  manned  sixteen  light  g'uns,  while  six  nine-pounders  and 
iwentj-eight  heavy  giins  and  mortars  were  served  by  two  com- 
panies of  foot-artillei-y  aided  by  a  hundred  artillery  recrnita.  The 
<jt)th  KiHes,  the  "uth  Foot,  the  Ist  Bengal  Fusiliers,  six  companies 
of  the  2nd  Fusiliers,  and  five  hundred  of  the  Sannlir  Battalion 
made  up  the  whole  infantry  then  in  camp.  Of  the  native  Sappers 
and  Winers  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  were  also  present,  the  rest 
having  already  mutinied  at  Rurki  and  Meemt.  With  this  mere 
fragment  of  au  army  the  British  general  was  about  to  attempt  the 
siege  of  a  great  walled  city  furnished  with  ample  means  of  defence, 
and  gaiTisoned  by  an  army  already  far  outnumbering  his  own.t 

Meanwhile  the  list  of  mutinies,  of  murdered  victims  to  native 
ti*eachery  or  panic,  had  been  daily  lengthening.  Before  the  end 
of  May  the  outlying  stjitions  of  Hansi,  Hissar,  and  Sarsa,  to  the 
north-west  of  Delhi,  had  been  tamed  by  the  men  of  the  lluriana 
Battalion  into  the  ruined  graves  of  nearly  all  their  Kngli.sU  occu- 
pants. At  NasirabAd,  in  the  British  district  of  Ajmir,  tn'o  Itundred 
and  fifty  miles  south-west  of  Delhi,  two  Sepoy  regiments  and  a 
company  of  native  gunners  rose  against  their  officers  on  the  29th 
of  May,  beat  back  the  Bombay  Lancers  who  had  been  ordered  to 
retake  the  captured  guns,  and  set  off  that  night  with  all  their 
arms  and  plunder  for  Delhi.  A  few  days  later  the  Knglish  at 
Nimach,ontho  western  frontierof  Indor,  were  flying  for  their  lives 
from  the  presence  of  a  whole  garrison  risen  in  revolt ;  the  Sepoys 
and  gunners  of  the  Gwaliur  Contingent  making  common  cause 
with  the  72nd  Native  Infantry.  The  timely  precautions  taken 
by  Colonel  George  Lawrence,  the  new  Political  Agent  for  Rajpu- 
tana,  alone  saved  the  important  city  of  Ajmir  from  the  storm  that 
barst  over  Nasirabad. 

Kastward  of  Delhi,  in  the  fair  province  of  Eohilkhand,  mutiny 
and  murder  were  also  rife.  On  the  31st  of  May  the  English  at 
Bareli  were  si^rtled  out  of  their  peaceful  dreams  by  a  furious 
outbreak,  in  which  Khan  Bahadur  Khdn,  the  trusted  friend  and 
pensioner  of  the  Government,  openly  took  the  lead.  The  8th 
Irregulars,  the  18th  and  G8th  Sepoys,  were  tlien  added  to  the  list 
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of  l}]ood- stained  rebels.  Most  of  their  intended  vioiiras  had  already 
made  their  way,  escorted  by  a  few  faithful  troopers,  to  the  hills  of 
Naini-Tal ;  but  Brig-adier  Sibbald  and  many  others  paid  with 
their  lives  for  trusting  overmuch  in  the  forbeftnince,  the  manly 
pride,  if  not  ia  the  sreming  loyalty  of  sworn  traitoi*8.  The  trcasnry 
plundered,  and  tlie  whole  station  burned  down,  the  grey  old  KhAa 
Bahadur  emphasized  the  triumph  of  utter  lawlessness  by  hanging', 
after  a  mock  trial,  two  or  three  of  the  English  gentlemen  who 
had  fallen  into  his  hands.  On  that  same  wofnl  Sunday  the  2Sth 
Sepoys  at  Shahjahanpur  surrounded  the  church  wherein  their 
victims  had  come  together  for  pcacefol  worship,  and  slaughtered 
them  nearly  all.  The  few  who  escaped  their  clutches  to  6nd 
brief  shelter  in  Oudh,  were  afterwards  caught  and  murdered  by 
the  Sepoys  of  the  4lRt,  fresh  from  the  massacres  of  Sitipur.* 
Three  days  later  Muradabad  also  was  given  over  to  revolt.  Tho 
29th  Sepoys,  hitherto  quiescent*  took  6re  from  the  words  of  their 
Bareli  comrades  passing  through  their  linea  on  the  way  to  Delhi ; 
plundered  the  treasury,  and,  but  for  the  siwody  flight  of  the 
English  towards  Moerat  and  Naiui-Tal,  would  erelong  havo 
stained  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent  and  the  helpless. 
From  other  places  in  the  same  province  fugitive  men,  women, 
and  chiUlreu  were  already  seeking  their  slow  way  by  stealth,  with 
the  help  sometimes  of  faitliful  servants  or  kindhearted  villagers, 
to  tho  goal  which  some  of  thorn  took  three  months  to  reach. 
Even  now  it  makes  the  heart  bleed  to  think  of  the  suffcringa 
recorded  in  simple,  touching  words  by  some  of  the  wauderers  who 
survived  the  trials  of  tliat  dark  year.t 

South  of  Delhi  down  to  Agra,  the  favourite  city -of  Akbar  and 
Shahjah^n,  the  place  still  renowned  for  tho  white  chastity,  tho 
fairy.Iike  grace  of  that  rare  marvel  of  Moslem  art,  the  THJ-ilabal, 
which  rises  like  a  low  moon  from  the  banksof  the  winding  J amn a 
over  tho  red-walled  citadel  of  Akbar,  the  flames  of  revolt  wero 
steadily  licking  up  fresh  stations  and  roaring  onward  from  district 
to  district.  For  some  days  after  tho  rising  at  Delhi  things  scorned 
indeed  to  go  on  quietly  enough.  A  few  Sepoys  from  the  north 
were  said  to  l>o  passing  downwards,  stirring  up  mutinous  longinga 
as  they  went.  But  the  loyalty  of  tho  f'th  Sepoys,  who  guarded 
the  intervening  stations,  was  still  deemed  as  sure  as  their  hlgk 
discipline.  In  Agra  itself,  protected  by  the  3rd  Europeans  and 
some  artillery,  John  Colvin,  the  Lieutenant-Qoveruor,  saw  no 
reason  as  yet  to  disarm  his  other  regimentH,  the  -t-l-th  and  67tK 
•  Troltcr;  Lftwreoop.  t  EJwanles*  "PeraonaJ  Advetttures,"  Ac 
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Sepoys.  As  *'  a  personal  compUment  for  a  short  tirae  only  *'  ho 
accepted  Sindhia's  prompt  offer  to  aid  him  with  his  own  body- 
goard  and  a  few  ^ns  from  the  Gwdliiir  Contingent.  Little  did 
that  noble  young  prince  foresee  the  coming  treachery  of  his  own 
Boldiers.  A  fow  days  later  the  whole  fnci:  of  tliintrs  was  rufflinjf 
over  with  inevitable  Ktorni.  On  the  20th  of  May  four  companiea 
of  the  9th  i*ose  in  uudden  mutiny  at  Aligarh,  about  half-way  from 
Agra  to  Delhi  and  Meemt.  In  the  surprise  and  growing  darkness 
Lieutenant  Cockbui'n,  who  had  just  reached  the  spot  with  his 
Gwaliar  Horse,  could  do  nothing  but  keep  back  the  mutineers, 
while  the  rest  of  our  people  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Hatrda 
and  Agra.  Next  morning  the  whole  station  was  a  smouldering 
wreck,  and  during  the  next  few  days  many  fugitives  from  the 
surrounding  district,  chiefly  iudigo-plauters  and  theii*  families, 
had  to  undergo  some  gharp  trials  before  the  survivors  found 
shelter  among  men  of  their  own  race.  Some  were  slain,  others 
more  fortunate  escaped  with  wounds  and  the  loss  of  all  their 
property,  even  to  the  clothing  upon  their  backs. 

How  small  a  spark  would  sometimes  set  fire  to  the  minds  of  a 
regiment  hitherto  fait-hfal,  this  very  outbreak  served  to  show.  A 
Brahman  whom  the  Sepoys  of  the  9th  had  caught  in  the  act  of 
plotting  mutiny  had  just  been  hanged  at  Aligarh  in  the  sight,  with 
the  saeming  approval,  of  the  companies  thore  paraded.  At  that 
moment  a  party  of  the  same  regiment  returning  from  Buland- 
shahr  passed  near  the  gallows.  *'  Behold,"  they  cried,  "  a  martyr 
to  onr  religion  I  "  Those  few  words  became  the  signal  for  a  sudden 
revolt,  quickly  followed  by  similar  outbreaks  at  Mainpuri,  Ktawah, 
and  Balandshahr. 

At  Mainpuri,  a  small  station  lying  eastward  of  Agra  on  tho 
road  to  Fathigarh,  one  man's  steady  counigo  saved  the  town,  the 
cantonments,  and  the  civil  treasury  from  plunder  and  imminent 
ruin.  For  three  hours  a  very  whirlpool  of  mutiny  raged,  boiling,, 
roaring,  and  breaking  against  tho  slender  form  of  young  Lieu- 
tenant Do  Kantzow.as  with  looks,  gestures,  and  words  of  reproach^ 
entreaty,  command,  he  strove  to  avert  a  crisis  which  seemed 
momently  more  inevitoble.  From  ihe  military  lines  to  tho  civil 
treasury  some  three  hundred  angry  insurgents  kept  bearing  back 
their  stubborn  commander,  whose  senior  was  engaged  elsewhere 
in  helping  the  women  and  children  to  reach  a  safer  neighbour, 
hood.  Sir.  Power,  tho  Collector-Magistrate,  was  the  only  other 
Englishman  left  in  the  place ;  and  to  him,  seeking  the  bcht  means 
of  aiding  his  peril-girdled  countryman,  came  from  Do  Kantzow  a 
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short  nr^ent  tnessage,  praying  him  not  to  hawird  two  English 
lives  by  coming  to  the  Treasury.  With  a  mere  handful  of  Jll- 
ftrmed  police  the  fearless  sabaltem  kept  np  the  nearly  hopeloes 
struggle.  Bnt  for  the  goodwill  of  a  few  Sepoys  who  continually 
beat  down  their  comrades'  levelled  muskots,  his  life  would  long 
since  have  paid  the  foi'feit.  At  last,  with  the  timely  help  of  a 
loading  native  whom  Power's  exertions  had  enlisted  in.  the  cause 
of  order,  De  Kantzow's  heroism  reaped  its  full  reward.  Not  a 
rupee  was  taken  from  the  well-filled  Troaanry.  Laden  with 
plunder  from  their  own  lines,  but  guiltless  of  bloodshed,  tlio 
anntineers  of  the  9th  set  off  for  Delhi.  Mainpiiri  remained  safe 
in  British  keeping ;  and  the  hero  of  the  day,  at  once  gazetted  to 
the  command  of  some  mounted  police,  soon  justified  in  fresh 
encounters  the  terms  of  unstinted  praise  in  which  Lord  Canning 
sot  forth  the  "noble  example  of  courage, patience,  good  judgement, 
and  temper"  given  to  his  brothers  in  arms  by  one  so  "young  in 
years  and  at  the  outset  of  liis  CAreor."* 

By  the  2tjth  of  May  Aligarh  had  been  reoccnpied,  much  treasure 
recovered,  and  many  refugees  brought  to  a  safe  shelter.  Bnt 
Cockbum's  troopers  had  not  all  followed  him  into  AHgarh.  On 
the  24th  a  hundi'ed  and  twenty  of  them  suddenly  rebelled  and 
rode  away,  leaving  him  'to  pnrsue  his  course  with  a  hundred  of 
their  comrades  and  fifty  Aoluntecrs  from  Agra.  Bands  of  armed 
villagers  were  beginning  to  plunder  the  country  almost  within 
sight  of  our  own  garrisons.  But  Colvin  seemed  as  yet  unable  or 
unwilling  to  realize  the  full  danger  of  the  moment.  On  the  20th 
he  had  telegraphed  to  Calcutta  that  a  very  few  days  would  see 
the  end  of  the  mutiny.  Five  days  later,  in  the  face  of  what  had 
since  happened,  ho  issued  a  proclamation  which  evoked  a  cry  of 
wonder  and  dismay  from  every  English  circle  in  Upper  India. 
"  Soldiers  " — he  wrote — "  engaged  in  the  late  disturbances,  who 
ara  desirous  of  going  to  their  homes,  and  who  give  up  their  arms 
at  the  nearest  civil  or  military  government  post,  and  retire  quietly, 
shall  be  permitted  to  do  so  unmolested."  Punishment,  indeed, 
was  promised  to  all  "  evil-minded  instigators  of  the  disturbances, 
and  those  guilty  of  heinous  crimes  against  private  persons."  Bat, 
taken  as  a  whole,  this  official  utterance  read  like  an  ill-timed 
attempt  to  wash  out  with  rosewater  the  reek  of  a  blood-stained 
i-ebelHon.  That  numbers  of  Sepoys  had  joined  the  revolt  through 
sheer  panic  or  a  sense  oi  loyalty  to  their  caste  and  class,  seemed 
to  our  countrymen  no  excuse  for  the  language  thus  addressed  to 
*  Trotter ;  Chu&ben  ;  Kecne. 
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open  mutineers.  Even  Lord  Canning,  who  was  likewise  trying 
to  win  back  a  revolted  army  witk  loud  assurances  uttered  macb 
too  late,  condemned  the  Agra  manifesto  as  an  untoward  mistake. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  was  bidden  to  modify,  if  he  could  not 
wholly  withdraw,  a  Circular  which  appeared  to  offer  free  pardon 
to  rtMi-handed  wrong-doera.  Bj  the  amended  Circular,  as  worded 
in  Calcutta,  it  was  declared  that  sach  a  pardon  could  not  bo 
extended  to  regiments  guilty  of  violent  outrage,  of  murder  espe- 
cially, or  attempts  to  murder.* 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  official  promises  and  threatenings,  the 
rebellion  spread  and  spread.  Those  red  forerunners  of  evil,  the 
cantonment  fires,  had  already  begun  to  make  night  troublous  in 
Agra  itself.  By  the  end  of  May  it  was  known  that  two  companies 
of  Sepoys  quartered  lit  Mathra,  twenty  miles  off  on  the  Delhi 
road,  had  mutinied,  shot  an  officer  or  two,  and  started  away  for 
the  rebel  headquai-ters.  rich  with  the  plunder  of  the  civil  treasury. 
Then  at  last  the  Lieutenant-Governor  gave  the  order  to  disarm 
the  two  regiments  to  which  the  Mathra  mutineers  belonged.  On 
the  1st  of  June  they  were  disarmed  accordingly  by  D'Oyley's 
gunners  and  the  3rd  Knropeans.  A  few  days  later  the  most  of 
them  had  slipped  away  to  join  the  village  ruffians  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  districts,  to  stir  up  mutiny  in  ©ndh,  or  to  serve  at  Delhi 
under  the  Mohammadan  flag.  Meanwhile  a  body  of  mounted 
volunteers,  raised  from  among  the  Knglish  dwelling  in  Agra,  and 
the  refugees  from  the  surrounding  districts,  kept  watch  about  the 
cantonments,  patrolled  the  city,  and  went  forth  at  need  on  errands 
which  called  each  man*6  vigilance,  strength,  and  hardihood  into 
frequent  play. 


NOTE. 

That  exqaiftite  "  dream  in  marble/*  the  Tdj*Maba1,  wu  reared  lo  tbe  middle  of 
(be  tercDUeiilb  ceotury  by  Akb*r's  graadaon,  Shah  Jobiui,  with  tbd  aid  of  Italian 
arebite«ta,  in  niomory  of  his  belovctl  and  lorely  Qaeco,  Hamlilzi-Mabal,  thft 
*'  Flover  of  the  Falac«."  RiBing  from  a  marble  Umcc  oTerlookiog  the  Jamnii,  tbia 
loaoBoleam  of  white  marble,  with  ita  tapcriog  mioareta,  iti  aoflly-swelliog  domo,  ita 
delicate  treUis-work,  aod  graoefnlty-ilowiDg  monies,  ia  onsurpassed,  sayi  Elpbin- 
•toio,  by  any  other  baildiog  ia  Europe  or  Asia,  "  for  the  ricbneis  of  the  material, 
UMcbuteoen  of  thf  deaign,  and  tbe  effect  at  once  brtllinnt  and  Klemo."  Id  ths 
■iddle  of  %  lofty  hall  under  tho  dome  in  the  tomb,  Horrounded  by  an  open  flcreea  of 
tnarhle  relieved  by  moaaio  work.  The  white  marble  walls  are  borderod  with  ft 
ranniag  pattern  of  flowera  In  mosaic,  wroogbt  from  many  k'mdi  of  precious  atoaoi ; 

*  Trotter. 
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ud  jet,  layi  Heber,  "thoagh  erei^tbiogu  fintibed  like  an  onuunent  for  a  dnwing- 
nwm  chimoej'pieca,  the  general  effect  prodaoed  u  ntber  solemn  and  imprenirfr 
than  gaody."  The  Tf^  U  seen  to  best  adrantage  either  from  acroti  the  rirer,  or  ela» 
glistening  wftly  by  moonlight  through  the  long  dark  arenae  oE  eypreaaea  which  lead 
ap  from  a  noble  gateway  to  its  broad  mirble  base. 

The  Fort  itself,  bnilt  by  Akbar  a  little  lower  down  the  rirer,  contains  within  it* 
red  Bandstone  walla  many  beantifol  bo'Idinga  of  atone,  marble,  and  inlaid  work  ; 
notably  the  exqoiaite  Moti  Haq'id  or  Pearl  Mosque,  with  its  graoefol  arcades  and 
clostAring  domes.  Within  the  city  are  one  or  two  fine  streets  of  stone-bailt  houses, 
and  one  noble  mosqne,  the  Jama  Hasjiil.  The  ciTil  and  military  lines  spread  for 
■ome  miles  oataide  the  city,  aloog  the  Qirdlittr  road. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


FBOORESS     OF     HCTIXT. 


Agra  Bonth-easfeward  tlirougb  Etawah  passes  the  road  to 
Cawnpore,  a  city  and  ntation  lying  or  tbo  right  hank  of  tho 
Ganges,  about  two  hundred  and  seventj  miles  south-east  from 
Delhi  and  nix  hundred  and  thirty  north-west  from  Calcutta,  as 
measured  by  tho  Cirand  Tmink   Head  of   former  days.     In  the 

me  of  Lord  Wellesley,  Cawnpore  had  been  the  great  frontier 
|)ost  of  tho  Bengal  Army,  but  its  old  importance  had  gradually 
<leclined  with  tho  advanco  of  our  arms  to  tho  Satlaj  and  tho 
JndnB.  The  grain-boats  pasfling  along  the  Ganges,  and  the  crowds 
of  leather- workers  in  the  bazaars,  who  drove  a  brisk  trade  in 
liamcss,  saddlery,  and  cheap  boots  and  shoes,  still  gave  a  certain 
Air  of  liveliness  to  a  place  of  no  historical  renown.  In  the  wide 
cantonments  that  fringed  tbo  city  three  rogimotits  of  Sepoy  foot 
4md  one  of  horse  were  quartered  nnder  the  chief  command  of  Sir 
Hugh  Wheeler,  a  veteran  of  the  Bengal  Army  who  had  made  his 
mark  in  the  Panjiib  Campaign,  and  still  carried  his  seventy  years 
-with  the  lightness  of  middle  age. 

Against  these  three  thoofiand  possible  traitors  in  a  cantonment 
jctearly  six  miles  long,  filled  with  many  families  of  Knglish  soldiers, 
nerchants,  tradesmen,  pensioners,  clerks,  and  officers  civil  and 
anilitary,  Wheeler  had  to  count  at  first  only  on  the  services  of 
sbont  sixty  European  gunners,  witli  a  battery  of  six  6eld-gnnB. 
Alive  to  the  danger,  he  looked  every  way  for  help  to  meet  it. 
Agra»  with  its  stronger  garrison,  could  not  spare  a  man.  From 
Lucknow,  Sir  H.  Lawrence  sent  him  all  he  dared — somo  ei^^hty 
men  from  the  32nd  Foot  and  two  field-pieces  under  Lieutenant 
Atjhe.    Towards  the  end  of  May  there  also  came  in  fifty  men  of  the 

4th  Foot  and  fifteen  of  the  Madras  Fnsiliers^all  that  Tucker 
.and  Ponsonby  could  then  spare  from  the  defence  of  BanAras. 
With  tho  depot  of  the  32nd  Foot  were  about  thirty  invalids,  who 
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might  prove  good  for  something  at  a  pinch.  Wheeler,  however, 
might  still  hope  much  from  the  seeming  quietude  of  his  Sepoys, 
might  still  trast  in  the  strength  of  hiaown  inSuencc,  in  the  chance 
of  timely  aid  from  Calcutta^  and  in  the  steadfast  loyalty  of  the  NinA 
Sahib,  aa  pledged  again  and  again  to  his  conSding  friend,  Kr. 
Hillersden,  the  civil  magistrate  of  Cawnpoi-e.* 

May  passed  in  fear,  in  watchfulness,  in  wearying  suspense,  in  pre- 
parations against  the  seeming  danger.  While  the  Sepoy  regiments 
were  slowly  ripening  towards  mutiny,  the  anxious  general  was 
preparing  a  place  of  temporary  refuge  for  his  imperilled  counlij- 
mcn.  For  such  a  pnrpose  the  Magazine,  which  lay  oloae  to  the 
river,  with  its  walled  defences  surrounding  an  area  of  three  acres, 
and  its  largo  store  of  warlike  munitions,  would  have  defied  attack 
from  any  number  of  native  troops.  But  Wheeler's  hopes  and 
fears  alike  dissuaded  him  from  any  movement  which  might  pre- 
cipitate the  very  rising  he  wanted  to  forestall,  or  at  leafet  to  defer. 
In  on  evil  hour  for  all  concerned  he  and  his  chief  officers  picked 
out  for  intrenchmcnt  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  stood  two  large 
barracks  of  the  old  one-storeyed  pattern,  nsod  as  hospitals  by  the 
British  regiments,  which  in  other  days  Cawnpore  hod  never 
lacked.  Surrounded  by  a  broad  plain,  a  mile  beyond  which  rolled 
the  hcat-shrunkon  river  through  its  sandy  sthallows,  the  buildings 
overlooked  the  roads  from  city  and  cantonments  to  Allahabad. 
Within  the  intrenched  space  of  about  two  hundred  square  yards 
were  a  few  outhouses,  and  a  well,  guarded  by  a  low  parapet. 
Outside  the  intrenchmcnt,  on  its  left  rear,  ran  a  line  of  unfinished 
barracks.  Within  the  fortified  square  were  brought  stores  of  grain 
and  other  necessaries,  enongh  to  last  a  thousand  people  aboat 
thirty  days.  Thither  each  night  the  women,  children,  invalids, 
civilians  would  crowd  together  for  eafety,  guarded  by  a  few 
soldiers;  while  the  Sopoy  oflicers  still  slept  in  their  own  lincft, and 
Whoeler  himself  amidst  his  own  family  kept  the  doors  and 
windows  of  his  bungalow  open  all  night,  as  our  countrymen  in 
the  hot  seaaon  are  wont  to  dot 

All  through  May  the  Nana  of  Bithur  took  care  to  keep  his 
hclliBh  purpose  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  his  nnsnspecting  victims. 
When,  on  the  2l6t,  an  alarm  of  mutiny  first  drove  the  English 
families  into  sleeping  in   or  near  the  intrcnchment,  ho  answered 

Mowbm;    Tlioupton'«    "Story  oC  Cawppore " ;     Sbervr'i 
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Wheeler's  request  for  aid  by  sending  a  body  of  bis  oyra.  Maruthaa 
to  displace  the  Sepoy  guard  over  the  Civil  Treasury  and  the  jail 
adjoining  it.  Even  in  the  first  days  of  June,  careworn  men  and 
fear-bewildereil  'womsn  still  looked  to  thu  Nuna  S^bib  as  their 
main  tower  of  defence  against  all  dangers.  At  length  the  long 
agony  of  doubt  and  waiting  came  to  an  unforeseen  end.  Deforo 
daylight  on  tho  £tb  of  June  the  2nd  Cavalry  and  the  Ist  Native 
Infantry  marched  off  in  open,  but  still  bloodless,  mutiny  towards 
NawAbpanjf  where  stood  the  ^lagazino  already  named.  A  few 
hours  lat«r  the  other  rugimeuts  and  a  couipaD}'  of  native  gunners 
took  the  same  course.  Still,  for  the  refugees  now  flocking  into 
the  intrenchment,  no  very  alarming  danger  seemed  near.  The 
Sepoya  who  had  just  with  all  courtesy  dismissed  their  white 
officers  would  surely  be  content  to  bear  tlieir  arms  and  plunder  away 
to  the  chief  seat  of  mutiny  and  armed  revolt  on  the  Jamna  ;  and, 
as  for  the  Nana,  had  he  not  done  all  he  could  to  prove  his  lo3'a]ty 
to  his  English  friends  in  spite  of  all  temptations  to  desert  or 
betray  them  ? 

For  some  few  hours,  indeed,  our  people  could  breathe  freely  as 
men  who  knew  and  had  survived  the  worst.  The  mntiuoorH, 
having  plundered  tho  Treasury,  had  marched  off  to  Kali-inpur  in 
advance  of  the  Rajah,  who  had  jast  solemnly  sworn  to  place 
himself  at  their  head.  He  started  after  them,  but  not  to  lead  them 
to  a  city  where  already  reigned  a  Sovereign  of  older  lineage,  of 
wider  influence,  and  higher  pretensions  than  his  own.  Spurred 
on  by  the  revengeful  counsels  of  Azimulla  Khan,  as  well  as  the 
pleadings  of  his  own  ambition,  he  besought  the  mutineers  to  tnm 
back  and  clear  tho  Fanmgi  dogs  first  of  all  out  of  their  intrench- 
ment.  After  some  wavering  they  agreed  to  retrace  their  steps. 
Early  the  next  morning  a  hostile  letter  from  the  Nana  warned  Sir 
H.  Wheeler  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  A  hurried  Rummons  went 
round  to  all  yet  tarrying  outside  tho  intrenchment.  With  tho 
wild  haste  of  people  rushing  from  a  house  on  fire,  they  tlockod 
towards  the  place  of  refuge,  little  dreaming  of  all  tho  misery  yet 
to  come. 

A  fow  minatos  later  might  be  heard  the  dim  roar  of  an  aim)- 
marcfaing  along  the  road  from  Nawabganj.  Kreloug,  as  the 
different  noises  grow  clearer,  might  be  seen  the  dost  of  advancing 
columns  mingled  with  tho  smoke  of  bnming  bungalows.  Lieu- 
tenant Auhe,  with  a  few  volunteers,  took  out  his  guns  to  rocon- 
noitre,  but  speedily  returned  with  news  of  unmixed  evil.  A  few 
minatea  more,  and  the  Naua's  ominous  array  was  spreading  out  in 
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front  of  the  long,  low  earthen  wnll,  which  a  pony  might  have 
leapt,  and  now  two  or  three  nine-ponnder  gons  were  pointing 
their  muzzles  against  the  frail  harmcks,  where  nearly  a  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children  had  Ronght  iheir  only  shelter  from  the 
cruel  heat  and  etill  more  cruel  foe.  At  ten  o'clock  the  first  shot 
fired  from  one  of  these  puns  hrolce  the  leg  of  a  native  servant,  one 
of  the  few  still  faithful  to  their  masters,  and  sounded  the  alarm 
to  four  hundred  Englishmen  told  off  for  the  defence  of  that  weak 
post.  A  struggle  had  hegun  to  which,  in  dcfauU  of  timely  succours 
from  AJlahiib&d,  none  of  that  lonely  garrison  could  foresee  an 
early  or  a  prosperous  end.* 

Turn  wo  ngain  to  Ondh,  the  province  of  which  Cnwnpore  itself 
had  once  been  a  part.  After  his  succeRsfnl  crushing  of  the  mutiny 
of  the  7th  Irregulsrs  on  the  ^rd  of  May,  Sir  Hcnr^'  Irfiwrence  did 
nil  that  became  so  wise  a  ruler  to  guard  against  the  dangers  that 
still  surrounded  him.  His  eloquent  speech  on  the  12th  to  a  large 
gathering  of  officers  civil  and  military,  native  as  well  as  English, 
summoned  to  witness  the  bestowing  of  rewards  on  faithful  Sepoys, 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  pierce  deep  into  the  hearts  of  those  to 
'whom  the  Chief  Commissioner  appealed  so  eai-nestly  in  the 
language  of  thuir  own  country.  But  the  impression  of  the  moment, 
like  breath  on  burnished  steel,  was  too  soon  to  fade  away  under 
the  workings  of  an  epidemic  frenxj'  bom  of  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  moral  poisons.  When  tlio  sad  tidings  from  Meemt 
and  Delhi  reached  Lucknow,  Sir  Uenry  began  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  worst.  He  telegraphed  to  Lord  Canning  for  full  powers 
civil  and  military  over  Oudh.  Like  liis  brtither  at  Kawal-Pindi, 
like  Hearsey  at  Barrackpore  and  Sir  Patrick  Grant  at  Madras,  he 
implored  the  Government  to  lose  not  an  hour  in  summoning  round 
to  Calcutta  the  troops  already  embarking  from  England,  Ceylon, 
and  elsewhere  for  a  war  with  China,  Day  by  day  he  scut  off 
telegrams  fraught  with  wise  counsel,  brave  assurances,  and  earnest 
prayers  for  the  swift  despatch  by  land  or  water,  in  batches  how- 
ever small,  of  Sikh,  Gorkha,  or  English  troops,  not  only  to  Luck- 
now,  hut  to  the  still  weaker  garrisons  of  Cawupore  and  Atlahahud. 
Lord  Canning  thanked  him  warmly  and  without  stint  for  his 
*'invalnablo  "  services,  gave  him  all  the  powers  he  wantwl,  and 
even  authorized  him  to  "a&kJnug  Buhddur  for  his  Goikhas." 
While  the  Governor-General  was  making  up  his  mind  to  disband 
the   mutinous    Oudh    infantry.   Sir   Utnry's   conrta-martiat    had 
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already  doomed  forty-five  of  the  ringleaders  to  imprisonment  for 
Tarions  terms. 

To  keep  gnnrd  over  a  great  popnlons  city  on  one  side  of  the 
Gl^mti  and  aivide  cantonment  on  the  otlier ;  to  hold  in  check  some 
five  thousand  native  troops  in  whose  loyalty  he  had  cease<l  to  tmst, 
the  Chief  Commissioner  had  only  one  ■weak  re^ament,  the  32nd 
Foot,  and  a  small  company  of  Uritish  gnnnere  ;  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  ahout  seven  hnndred  men.  These  by  tlie  17th  of  May  he- 
had  distributed  with  the  guns  among  several  posts,  chief  of  which 
were  the  walled  enclosure  of  the  Residency,  rising  many-roofed 
above  the  domes  and  minarets  of  Lncknow,  and  beyond  it,  higher  up 
the  river,  a  tall  castle-like  stronghold,  Machhi-Bhawan  or  the  Fish- 
Tower  by  name,*  easy  of  defence  against  native  troops.  At  every 
post  a  Sepoy  garrison  fonnd  itself  watched  or  paralyzed  by  a  smaller- 
body  of  Europeans.  If  Sepoys  guarded  the  treasury,  Britisb 
gunners  had  a  battery  planted  within  easy  ranj*e.  If  a  company 
of  Ondh  artillery  was  left  in  charge  of  its  own  battery,  one  English 
soldier  stood  sentry  over  each  gun.  Into  the  Residency  and  tho 
Machhi-Bhdwan  were  bmught  stores  of  all  needful  kinds  sufficient 
for  a  siege  of  several  mouths.  As  tho  cantonment  fires  blazed 
ofteuer,  as  the  tales  and  tokens  of  disafTection  grew  more  alarming, 
the  Residency  received  within  its  walls  fresh  parties  of  refugees 
from  city  and  cantonments.  Before  tho  end  of  May  hardly  an 
English  family  remained  outside  the  spot  which,  a  few  weeks  later, 
was  to  become  the  last  battle-gronnd  of  the  British  power  in 
Oodh-t 

Oo  what  he  might,  however,  and  in  such  a  need  he  had  fiomo 
able  helpmates,  Sir  Henry  could  but  stay,  not  wliolly  avert,  ibo 
threatened  explosion.     Thus  far  ho  hwl   succeeded  iti  playing  the 
irregular  Sepoys  against  the  i-egulars,  and  in  keeping  the  country 
quiet  by  precautions  promptly  planned  and   prudently  carried  out. 
Wero  Delhi  speedily  retaken,  the  oM  belief  in  the  Company's  Ikh&i 
or  destiny  might  still  work  marvels  in  onr  behalf.     But  the  days 
went  by,  and  people  in  Lncknow  were  asking  in  t^jnes  of  hardly 
veiled  defiance  when  Delhi  would  be  retaken.    At  last,  on  the  night 
of  the  30th  of  May,  the  Eiigliph  in  tho  Residency  were  startled  to 
liear  sounds  of  firing,  and  to  sec  bungalow  after  bungalow  in  canton- 
ments bursting  into  blaze.    The  Sepoys  had  risen.     Foiled  in  their 
firstraah  upon  tho  guns,  whose  watchful  guardians  at  once  met  them 
with  showers  of  grape,  they  spread  over  the  wide  station,  burning, 
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plnndoring,  Blaj'ing  as  they  went.  Brigadier  Handscombe  was 
shot  dead  by  the  men  to  whose  loyalty  ho  had  appealed.  A  suh- 
altcrn  of  the  71et  was  dra^f^ed  out  from  his  hiding-place  and 
bayonetted  by  his  own  Sepoys.  A  poor  young  cornet  lying  sick  at 
tho  cavalry  station  of  Mlidkipnr  was  murdered  by  the  rebels  in 
their  retreat  Sir  Henry  himself  with  a  few  troops  and  gnns 
barred  tho  way  into  the  city  a^iDRb  the  mutineers,  and  one  native 
regiment,  the  13th,  rallied  to  tho  side  of  their  white  comrades.  Bat 
of  the  remainder  only  two  or  throe  hundred  still  obej^ed  t^eir  officers' 
commands.  Early  the  next  morning  a  few  rounds  from  oar  guns 
drove  the  mutineers  out  of  the  ruined  station  in  headlong  flightt 
quickened  by  the  during  charges  of  the  few  troopers  whom  Lien- 
tenant  Hardingc  nnd  Martin  Gubbins  could  load  into  the  thick  of 
the  rebel  ranks.  Some  sixty  Sepoys  were  taken  prisoners ;  but  the 
sun  waxed  hot,  oar  men  were  tired  out,  and  the  most  of  the  rebeln 
made  their  way  northwards  into  llohilkhand.* 

The  tronbles  had   began   in  Ondh,  and  none  knew  what  might 
happen  next.     On   the   Hist  of  May  an  European  clerk  was  sUio 
by  Moslem  fanatics  inLncknow,  but  the  loyalty  of  tho  Oiidh  police 
soon  quelled  an  outbreak  whirh  Sir  Henry's  forethought  had  pie- 
vented  from  happening  the  night  before.     Ill  as  he  was,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  spareil  no  effort  to  avert  disaster  and  to  keep  his 
subjects  true  to  a   doubtful  caune.     Many  of  the  prisoners  were 
hanged  after  short  trial.     He  kept  his  Engineers  employed  in 
strengthening  tho  defences    of  the   Residency   and    the  Hacbhi- 
Bhawan.     Wiser  than   Gnbbins,  ho  recalled  most  of  the  fattbfol 
Sepoys  whom  that  brave  but  wilful  functionary  had  in  his  hour  of 
delegated  authority  dismissed  to  their  homcs.t     But  causes  for 
anxiety  multiplied  daily.     No  posts  came  in  from  Cawnpore;  no 
more   telegrums   were  wired  np  from  Calcutta.      The  flames  of 
mutiny  were  spreading  over  Oudh.     In  the  first  days  of  Jdhk 
Captain  Fletcher  Hayes,  an  officer  of  high  promise  on  Sir  Hear)''* 
staff,  was  treacherously  murdered  near  Mainpiiri  by  the  troopert 
who  had  been  sent  to  aid  hini  in  clearing  the  road  from  Cawopore 
to  Aligarh.     Two  out  of  his  three  companions  shared  his  fate,    it 
Sitapnr,  on  tho  northern  frontierof  Ondli,  the  4lst  Sepoys  hariiig 
one  day  shown  t}»oir  loyalty  by  firing  on  tho  mutineers  from  Luck- 
now,  rose  on  the   next  against  their  oOicers,  slew  every  Enropean 
they  met,  from  Christian  the  Commissioner  to  the  youngest  chil^ 
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plaodered  the  treasmy,  destroyed  every  house  in  the  station,  and 
set  off  to  work  frosh  horrors  in  concert  with  the  mutinous  10th  at 
Fathigarh.  Twenty-eight  fugitives  from  Mohamdi  were  butchered 
by  a  party  of  the  Oudh  Irrei^uJara.  At  Sultanpnr  on  the  Gumti, 
eomo  way  below  Lucknow,  the  bold  and  well-beloved  Colonel  of 
Irregulars.  Samuel  Fishor,  waa  shot  down  before  bis  own  troopers, 
eome  of  whom,  as  he  lay  dying  of  that  base  blow,  fell  upon  hia 
«econd>in-command  and  hnid  him  lifeless  by  his  coloners  side.  At 
Faix&bad  on  the  Gagra,  near  the  old  Hindu  capita!  of  Oudh,  the 
22nd  Sepoys  rose  in  mutiny,  sacked  the  treasury,  seized  the  guna, 
and  plundered  the  cantonments.  But  in  spite  of  the  clamours  of 
the  IiTcgnlar  Horse  tboy  shed  no  Obristian  blood.  The  officers 
and  their  families  were  sent  down  to  the  river,  where  they  embarked 
in  five  or  six  small  boats.  Most  of  the  civil  residents  had  already 
found  precarious  shulter  at  Shah;raaj.  the  dwelUng-placo  of  a 
friendly  Rajah,  Man  Singh,  who  afterwards  had  them  escorted 
safely  to  DAndpur.  Less  fortunate  were  the  party  in  the  boats. 
Waylaid  thirty  miles  down  the  Gagra  by  the  mutiuoua  17th  from 
Azimgarh,  many  were  shot,  drowned,  or  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  very 
few  of  the  survivors  succeeded  in  running  the  gauntlet  of  pro- 
longed hardships  and  unspeakable  dangers  awaiting  them  at  every 
tnm.* 

The  same  sad  tale  of  sudden  treachery,  of  wanton  bloodshed,  of 
suffering,  sharp,  continuous,  Imrrowiug  even  to  think  of.  comes  up 
again  and  again  during  the  month  of  June.  In  station  after 
station,  from  Fathigarh  on  the  western  to  Azimgarh  on  the  south- 
eastern border  of  Oudh,  rebellion  under  the  guise  of  religion  or 
patriotism  was  ready  to  wreak  its  worst  on  victims  generally 
powerless  either  to  fight  or  fly.  Of  the  few  who  got  clear  from 
its  first  embraces  some  found  their  way  betimes  to  Danapur  and 
Calcutta;  while  others,  half  dead  with  toil  and  hunger,  reached 
Lncknow  only  to  encounter  the  risks  and  hardships  of  a  prolonged 
siege.  A  few,  still  less  fortunate,  were  skulking  about  for  months 
in  perilous  hiding-places,  or,  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  treacher- 
ous foemen,  were  doomed  to  see  their  lives  bauging  daily  on  the 
turning  of  a  hair.  Here  and  there  some  friendly  talukdar  or 
village,  or  a  few  faithful  servants,  gave  timely  help  to  wanderei-s 
flying  from  the  clutches  of  Sepoys  tcmed  into  savages  by  thoii* 
fears.  A  party  of  runaways  from  Shahjahanpur  were  massacred 
near  Mohamdi  by  the  very  escort  who  had  just  sworn  the  most 
sacred  of  Hindu  oaths  on  the  head  of  a  Brahman,  neither  to  hurt 
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them  nor  to  keep  tbcm  prisoners.  Captain  liongneville  Clarkcp 
slayer  in  April  of  Fazl  Ali,  the  robl>er-cbief  of  Oadh,  became  io 
his  torn  a  prey  to  the  cmel  troaohery  of  those  who  had  so  zcal- 
onsly  aided  him  in  hunting  down  the  ontlawed  mnrderer  of  an 
English  magistrate.  The  bold  Major  Gall,  baring  pone  ont 
disgniscd  as  a  native  Sowdr  or  horscmnn  with  despatches  for 
Allahabad,  was  slain  by  some  mntineers  with  the  connivance  of 
his  own  men.  By  the  middle  of  Jnnc  every  regiment  saTe  one  in 
Oudb,  regular  and  irregular,  with  most  of  the  military  police,  had 
rallied  to  the  insnrroction  in  the  name  of  the  discrowned  Wajid 
Ali,  by  that  time  a  prisoner  carefully  g-uarded  in  Foi-t  William. 

Over  the  city  of  Luckcow  itself  the  sway  of  the  Faranpi  was 
still  attested  by  the  presence  of   British  guards,   by   the  daily 
ministering  of  the  civil  officers,  by  the  frequent  hanging  of  proven 
traitors  on    the  gallows  in  front  of  the  Alachhi-Bbawan.      Our 
troops  still  commanded  the  country  for  ten  miles  or  so  around  the 
capital.     But  everywhere  else  rebellion  and  anarchy  wcro  gettinc 
the  upper  hand;  and  the  number  of  avowed  wcU-wisherstoonrrnle 
in  Oudh  seemed  lost  in  the  multitude  of  those  who  cither  took  up 
arms  against  the  Government,  or  held  aloof  from  a  struggle  in 
which  so  many  of  their  own  ci*eed  and  kindred  were  prominently 
engaged.     The  panic  horn  of  the  greased  cartridges  ha<l  begotten 
a  fierce  military  revolt   on  the  great    recruiting. ground  of   iht* 
Bengal  Army;  and   the  revolt  was  daily  fed  by  the  Bympathy  or 
the  active  aid  of  those  who  panted  for  the  brave  old  days  of  law- 
le&s  rioting,  or  chafed  under  the  loss  of  former  privileges  and  of 
lands  to  which  they  could  show  no  fair  title ;  or  who,  like  faithfol 
clansmen,  rallied  at  any  cost  to  the  side  of  their  old  feudal  lord« 
and  malcontent  countrymen  against  a  rule  at  once  alien,  neir. 
impartial,  and  iill-pervading.     It  was  glory  enough  for  Sir  Henrr 
Lawronco,  that  with  the  help  of  one  weak  British  regiment  aoJ 
a  few  civil  officers  he  staved  off  the  worst  of  the  long- brood  in? 
mischief  even  to  the  end  of  that  widely  fatal  June. 

On  the  Hth  of  that  month  the  flame  of  mutiny  broke  out  at 
Gwjiliar  among  the  troops  of  the  Gwaliar  Contingent,  some  ff 
whom  had  been  lately  helping  to  sappi'ess  revolt  in  the  neighbocr 
hood  of  Agi-ft  and  Aligarh.  The  greater  part  of  this  force,  ovtr 
which  its  royal  paymaster  Sindhia  had  no  direct  control,  had  l***""^ 
recruited  from  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand,  and  its  English  officers  too 
late  discovered  the  folly  of  trusting  to  that  broken  reed,  th* 
loyalty  of  men  drunk  as  ib  were  with  incurable  delnsioas.  1^ 
that  year  of  trouble  almost  every  officer,  however  distrustful  of 
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other  regiments,  believed  to  the  last  moment  in  tlio  general  fattli- 
falness  of  biB  ovm.  To  tliia  belief  Dr.  Kirk,  iho  chief  surgeon 
at  GwAliar,  Major  Blake,  and  geveral  otlier  officers,  slain  by  their 
own  men,  became  a  sacrifice  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  June. 
The  muliuccrs  spared  no  EugUshman  who  crossed  their  path,  and 
the  whole  station  with  its  handsome  chui*ch  was  soon  a  plundered 
And  gutted  ruin.  But  nearly  all  the  women  and  children,  Bomo 
•of  whom  had  seen  their  fathers  and  husbands  shot  down  in  their 
presence,  were  allowed  to  find  their  way  penniless,  barefooted,  half 
dead  with  hunger,  heat,  or  sickness,  to  Agm,  whither  a  few  of 
the  officers  likewise  made  good  their  escape.  When  they  had  dono 
their  work  of  murder  and  pillage,  the  Sepoys  placed  themselroB 
at  Sindhia'B  orders,  asking  only  to  ho  led  across  the  Chambal 
against  their  English  foes.  But  the  pliant  yuung  Alahuraja,  true 
to  the  teaching  of  his  chief  minister,  Dinkar  Kao,  to  theexperieuco 
gained  by  his  recenfc  visit  to  Calcutta,  and  to  the  parting  advice 
of  the  Kesident,  Major  Macphorson,  contrived  to  keep  his  new 
followci's  from  doing  fi-esh  mischief  during  the  most  critical 
months  of  that  trying  year.* 

Along  the  southern  border  of  the  North-Wesfc  Frovincea 
stretches  the  smaller  province  of  Bandalkand,  ruled  partly  by  itt 
own  princes,  partly  by  oflicers  of  the  Indian  Government.  Thanka 
mainly  to  the  pergonal  influence  of  a  young  "political,"  Wil- 
loughby  Osborne  of  the  Bengal  Array,  the  Hajuh  of  Uewa  pro- 
claimed himself  from  the  first  our  friend,  and  placed  hiH  troops  ul 
various  points  commanding  the  roads  from  Banarus  and  Allahub^ 
to  Sagar  and  Jabalpur.  In  other  parts  of  BundalkhumJ,  lidwdvop, 
An  evil  wind  was  blowing  against  our  country  men.  Th«  town  of 
Jhansi  on  the  western  border  waa  garrisoned  by  a  wing  of  lrit>gu« 
]ar  Horse,  a  wing  of  the  12th  Sepoy  infantry,  and  a  unmpnny  uf 
native  gnnners.  Down  to  the  end  of  May  no  signs  of  iniiiiimmt 
clanger  had  warned  the  English  residents  to  retire  within  tlid 
main  fort,  which  offered  ample  means  for  ^temjmrary  diifunoo, 
Bat  hero  as  elsewhere  it  was  hardly  posfiible  to  distinguinli  by 
outward  signs  the  faco  of  loyalty  from  tliat  of  tiilont  treiiMoii. 
Besides  other  motives  for  revolt  the  Sepo)^a  haft  long  Umju  unnailud 
hy  B^nts  of  the  Kiini,  Lakshmi  l^ai,  the  late  Bajah'H  widow,  who 
had  never  forgiven  the  English  for  annexing  the  dumuiiia  uf  har 
royal  husband.  Her  resentment,  inflamed  by  later  griovauoMi 
Auch  for  instance  as  the  partial  stoppage  of  her  |>enHioM  in  dU- 
choi'ge  of  her  husband's  debts,  now  wrought  with  the  growth  uf 
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Sepoy  disaffection  to  bring  nbout  nn  isane  as  darkly  tragical  as 
the  Bubsequont  massttcres  at  Cawoporo. 

On  the  5th  of  June  a  company  of  Sepoys  marchinjE^  without 
orders  into  the  Star  Fort  frii»ht«ned  most  of  the  Knglieh  into  the 
Town  Fort,  a  strongliold  fai-  less  capable  of  defence.     Next  moi-n< 
ing  on  parade  tho  native  oDicers  ftolemnly  sworo  for  thociBdves 
and  their  men  to  stand  by  their  Knglish  comrades  and  neighbonrs, 
come  "what  might.     For  the  moment  they  mny  have  meant  what 
tliey  said,  for  the  Sepoys,  like  childreUt  were  given  to  frequent 
changes  of  mood.     But  that  same  afternoon  beheld  these  faithful 
Boldtera  risen  in  merciless  revolt.     The  Rani  and  her  friendif  had 
gone  among  them,  and  the  fato  of  oar   countrymen    was  sealed. 
Noarly  all  the  officers  in  cantonments  were  shot  down,  the  jail- 
prisoners  were  set  free,  and  the  cantonments  given  up  to  wreck  and 
plunder.     For  the  surviving  English  there  remained  the  ahelterof 
the  Town  Fort  and  the  chanco  of  holding  it  nntil  relief  came. 
For  two  or  thi-eo  days  the  little  garrison  of  about  seventy  souK 
including  nineteen  women  and  twenty-thi*co  children,  held  oat  u 
they  best  could  against  tho  furious  onsets  of  tho  Ktini  s  follower 
and  allies,  aided  by  native  treachery  within  the  ramparts.    Tbtir 
appeals  for  help  the  Riini  answered  by  slaying  the  mesaengen,  or 
consigning  them  to  sure  death  at  Sepoy  hands.     Worn  out  at  Iwt 
with  incussant  watohingj  disbcyirtcned  by  frequent  losses,  and  bj 
the  failure  of  all  attempts  lo  creep  through  the  enemy's  lines,  iritli 
hunger  staring  them  in  the  face,  the  hapless  party,  houdcU  bytlw 
Commissioner.  Major  Skene,  wei-o  glad  enough  to  clutch  at  Mf 
chance  of  escape  from  otherwise  certain  doom.     Life  and  safe-in- 
duct to  some  other  station  wore  the  terms  on  which  they  agreed  to 
surrender,  terms  which  tho  Hani,  troopers,  artillerymen,  and  SepoT* 
all  swore  religiously  to  keep.     Trusting  in  oaths  which  thenativ* 
of  India  commonly  deem  most  binding,  they  came  forth  intoawarfd 
of  scowling  faces  and  murder-planning  hearts.     In  another  miimW 
they  saw  tho  utter  hopelessness  of  their  plight.     Bound  fast  «>• 
gethor,  the  men  in  one  row,  their  wives  and  children  in  aaotliffl'» 
they  had  little  time  for  vain  remonstrances  or  regrets,  not  mwl 
for  inward  prayers.     The  sword,  the  bullet,  and  tho  bayonet  ?eflt 
them  in  quick  succession  to  that  wide  haven  where  the  wicW 
cease  from   troubling  and  the  weary  are  ttt  rest.*     Of  all  tiift* 
party,  not  one  escaped  tho  common  massacre.     It  was  only  frwa 
the   statements  afterwai-ds  furnished   by  native  witnesses  that* 
general  outline  of  the  tragedy  thus  enacted  could  be  traced  ont 
*  Koyc  ;  Trotter ;  Mftlleton. 
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At  Naugiion,  a  hundred  miles  soatb-eastward  of  Jbdnsi,  a  like 
disaster  was  forestalled  by  the  timely  Bii^bt  of  our  people,  escorted 
by  a  company  of  faithful  Sepoys,  whose  conduct  here,  aain  so  many 
other  cases,  stood  out  in  bright  relief  from  the  surrounding  treach- 
ery. Professions  of  the  staunohest  loyalty,  earnest  prayers  to  be 
led  against  the  Delhi  miscreants,  a  sudden  change  to  open  rauliny, 
violence,  attempts  at  murder,  followed  by  the  URual  incidents 
of  a  toilsome  journey  under  a  slaying  sun,  through  a  country 
infested  with  rebels  and  dakaiis^ — such  is  the  short  description  of 
what  happened  between  tho  10th  of  Juno  at  Nangaon  and  the  day 
when,  a  fortnight  later,  a  few  worn,  rag^od,  half-starved  wayfarers 
found  rest  and  kindly  welcome  at  Xagodh.  Of  the  forty  who  had 
followed  Major  Kirke  out  of  Naug^on  cantoumenta,  the  greater 
number,  including  Kirke  himself,  perished  by  the  way  of  wounds, 
sunstroke,  disease,  or  utter  weariness ;  and  some  of  Hjo  rescued 
women  and  children  owed  their  lives  solely  to  tho  tender  helpful- 
ness of  Captain  Hcot  and  Lieutenant  Jackson,  who,  in  tho  midst 
of  their  own  suiferings,  spared  no  effort  to  save  the  humblest  of 
their  fellow-travellers  from  imminent  death.  In  the  latter  part  of 
June  the  stream  of  fugitives  to  Nagodh  was  swelled  by  people  of 
all  classes,  whom  mutiny  or  the  sense  of  gi-owing  danger  had 
driven  forth  from  Banda,  Hamirpur,  and  other  parts  of  Bundal- 
khand.* 

On  tho  high  road  from  Calcutta  to  Cawnporo  and  Delhi,  at  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  Do.'ib,  lies  the  city  of  AUahtibad,  still 
known  to  Hindus  by  its  olden  name  of  Praydg.  Over  tho  canton- 
ments outside  the  city  tho  mouth  of  June  opened  peacefully,  if 
not  without  some  causes  for  alarm.  Within  the  walls  of  the  half- 
modemixed  fortress,  that  still  looks  grandly  down  upon  the  meet- 
ing of  the  clear  blue  Jamna  with  tho  turbid  yellow  waters  of  the 
broad  Ganges,  four  hundred  yikhsof  Brasyer*s  Firozpur  Regiment, 
aided  by  some  sixty  invalid  soldiers  from  Cbnnar,  a  few  staff 
sergeants  and  a  hundred  volunteurs  from  tho  civil  lines,  kept 
guard  on  the  5th  of  June  over  two  hundred  women  and  children, 
and  a  company  of  tho  Gth  Sepoys  on  duty  at  the  main  gate.  The 
rest  of  this  regiment  were  away  in  cantonments,  all  but  two  com- 
panies whiob  bad  been  sent  with  two  guns  of  a  native  battery  to 
guard  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Ganges.  A  squadron  of  Oudh 
Horse  were  encamped  near  the  fort.  Until  the  23rd  of  May,  when 
Huselwood's  invalids  came  up  from  Chunur,  one  of  tho  strongest 
and  most  important  posts  in  all  India,  which  commanded  the 
*  Ks;e  ;  Chambers  ;  Trotter. 
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■nulitary  roada  into  BundalkhRiul,  the  Nortli-'NVest  Provinces, 
Oudb,  itud  Bengal,  had  lain  at  tlio  uiercj  of  fa Ifie- hearted  Purbiaa 
and  douhtfnlly  affected  Sikhs.  Happily  for  oar  coantrvmuD,  tho 
former  wero  somewhat  slow  to  verity  tlio  forebodinga  felt  hy  all 
around  them  save  their  own  oHleerH,  while  the  latter,  if  not  all 
iintainted,  might  still  on  theraoruinj:;  of  the  5th  of  Jnno  be  deemed 
almost  as  trustworthy  as  their  comrades  in  the  Panjdb. 

On  that  day,  however,  camo  from  Banaraa  tidings  of  an  out- 
break, in  which  the  Sikhs  of  the  Lucliilna  Regiment  had  suddenly 
joined  tho  mutineers.  That  Neill's  Fusiliers  had  routed  the  in- 
surgents made  small  diffei-enee  in  tho  final  outcome  of  the  excite- 
ment thereby  prodaced  at  Allah.-ibiid.  Tho  madness  of  despair 
provoked  as  many  risings  of  onr  native  soldiery  as  the  wild  elation 
of  hope,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  very  hai*d  to  say  which  of  these 
motives  inspired  tho  actual  revolt.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th, 
Colonel  Simpson's  Sepoys  were  dmwn  up  on  parade  to  hear  tJie 
reading  of  I^ord  Canning's  message,  thanking  them  heartily  for 
the  zeal  with  which,  a  few  days  earlier,  the  whole  regiment  had! 
volunteered  to  march  against  Delhi.  A  loud  cheer  from  the  men 
was  presently  followed  up  by  a  itinnd  of  warm  hand-shakinga 
between  the  native  ofijcers  and  tho  English.  This  happened  atj 
the  boor  of  sunset.  About  nine  o'clock  of  the  samo  evening, 
while  the  English  officers  wore  yet  sitting  at  mess  after  their  late 
dinner,  exulting  in  tho  loud-voiced  loyalty  of  their  Sepoys,  tho 
sudden  blast  of  an  alaim  bugle  sent  them  tnioping  out  to  learn  tho 
moaning  of  it.  In  a  few  minutes  most  of  them  had  learned  it  only 
too  well.  Nearly  all  that  joyous  company,  which  included  seven  or 
eight  young  Ensigns,  still  nnposted,  fresh  from  their  English  homes 
and  schoolboy  interests,  wcro  shot  down  in  the  lines,  or  butchered 
near  the  mess-houso  by  tho  very  men  whoso  recent  bearing  had 
seemed  to  place  their  loyalty  l>eyond  all  doubt.  Two  or  thro© 
escaped  through  a  storm  of  bullets  into  the  Fort ;  and  one  of  the 
young  cadets,  after  several  days  of  suffering  from  wounds  and 
hunger  and  final  captivity,  reached  tho  same  shelter  only  to  die. 
But  the  rest  of  those  who  had  dined  that  evening  nt  mesH  were 
slain  outright,  victims  less  of  their  own  trustfulness  than  of  the 
same  easy-going  system  which  had  left  Delhi  and  other  strong  or 
important  places  bare  of  Euruixjaa  troops. 

The  mutiny  of  tho  trfiops  on  guard  at  tho  bridge  of  boats  bad 
given  the  first  impulse  to  this  murderous  outbreak.  The  two  guns 
which  llarward  had  been  oidered  to  take  back  to  the  Fort,  they 
had  insisted  on  carrying  off  to  the  cantonments.     With  the  aid  of 
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Alexanders  Ouilh  Horse,  Harward  strove  to  fmstrnte  their  plans. 
The  two  Englishmen  charged  npon  the  j^ns,  bnt  only  three  or  four 
troopers  followed  their  lead.  Alexander  fell  shot  throngh  the 
heart,  and  his  comrade  of  the  artillery  had  to  save  himself  by 
swift  Sight.  Ovei*  the  broad  cantonments  the  work  of  havoc  soon 
went  briskly  forward.  Kvery  white  man,  woman,  and  child  who 
crossed  the  path  of  the  mutineers  viZA  pnt  to  death,  happy  if  no 
act  of  needless  savagt?ry  sharpened  or  prolonged  their  last  agonies. 
Two  or  three  officers  besides  those  of  the  Gth  were  among  the 
lilain.  Three  of  Sim{)6on*s  officers  on  gnard  at  the  bridge  gave 
their  captors  the  slip,  and  saved  themselves  by  swimming  through 
the  darkness  across  the  river.  When  the  sight  of  burning  bunga- 
lows, and  the  yells  of  a  raging  mob  of  Sepoys  and  released  convicts 
broke  in  at  length  npon  the  impreBsions  which  the  sound  of  Bring 
had  at  first  conveyed  to  our  people  within  the  Fort,  it  dawned  njwn 
them  with  lurid  clearness  that  the  true  causo  of  all  that  nproar 
was  not  the  mutineers  from  Bauiiras,  but  the  faithful  Sepoys  of 
Allah^bAd.  The  hurried,  gasping  words  of  an  officer  who  pre- 
sently rode  in — it  was  Simpson  himself,  smeared  with  the  blood 
of  his  dying  charger— tamed  the  growing  conviction  into  certain 
knowledge. 

With  a  promptitude  worthy  of  the  brave  soldier  who  had  won 
his  commission  by  deeds  of  marked  daring  in  the  Satlaj  campaign. 
Captain  Brasyer  at  once  fulfilled  Colonel  Simpson's  orders  by 
causing  his  Sikhs,  some  of  them  visibly  reluctant,  to  disarm  the 
company  of  Sepoys  guarding  the  main  gate.  Uad  Brosyer  been 
less  firm,  or  his  men  more  deeply  disaffected,  thnt  moment  might 
Iiave  sealed  the  doom  of  more  places  than  AUalmbiid.  But  the 
Sikhs  obeyed  their  commander,  the  invalids  from  Chuniir  stood 
ready  for  business  beside  their  guns,  the  volunteers  on  the  ramparts 
looked  dangerous,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Sepoy  guard,  relieved 
of  their  loaded  musketfl,  wei*e  marching  quietly  out  of  the  Fort. 

Silted  with  blood  and  plunder,  including  the  contents  of  a  fall 
treasury,  most  of  the  Sepoys  took  their  way  homewards  into  Ondh, 
or  went  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents  at  Cawnporo  and  Delhi. 
But  a  large  rabble  of  soldiers,  of  convicts,  of  Mohammadan  zealots 
from  the  city,  of  ruffians  and  riffraff  from  all  the  neighbourhood, 
for  several  days  carried  on  their  feast  of  plunder  and  destruction 
before  the  eyes  of  our  countrymen  shut  up  in  the  Fort.  Outside 
that  place  of  shelter  chaos  reigned  for  miles  round.  Kvery 
£nropean  shop  and  warehouse  was  sacked  and  wrecked;  the 
telegraph  wires  were  torn  down  and  all  the  new  railway  works 
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and  appliances  destroyed,  cTron  to  the  engines,  wluch  the  rebels 
baltcrcd  to  pieces  ^^'itll  their  gan».  2k[any  of  the  wealthier  and 
more  peacofal  natives,  especially  the  settlers  and  pilgrims  from 
Bengal,  were  stripped  of  all  their  property,  ajid  barely  escaped 
with  thoir  IWee.  A  Mohammodan  manlvi,  named  LiaVat  Ali,  8«}t 
up  the  green  flag  of  his  Prophet  over  the  Kotwiili,  or  headquarters 
of  the  city  police,  and  summoned  the  faithful  to  accept  him  as 
their  Governor  in  the  name  of  Delhi's  newly  restored  king. 
Among  his  followers  were  not  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  land- 
holders, Hindu  as  well  as  Musalman,  who  had  varions  reasons  for 
joining  any  movement  that  might  ensure  the  otter  collapse  of 
oar  rule.  Meanwhile  many  an  Knglishmau  within  the  Fort  was 
chafing  under  the  forced  inaction  which  laid  ao  heavy  a  burden  oa 
his  patience  and  his  self-respect.  Distrusting  the  Sikhs  as  heartily 
as  he  had  once  believed  in  his  own  Sepoys,  Colonel  Simpson  allowed 
the  former  to  go  out  freely  in  quest  of  plunder  ;  but  made  nu 
serious  effort  to  grapple  with  the  disorder  and  ruffianism  outside. 
For  four  days  was  Simpson's  garrison  surrounded  and  defied  by  a 
swarm  oi  miscreants,  whom  a  few  score  volunteers,  covered  by  the 
fire  of  the  Fort  guns,  could  have  scattered  before  them  in  a  few- 
minutes.  But  on  the  fifth  day  a  true  leader  of  men,  fresh  from 
restoring  ordet*  at  Bandr^,  came  to  rescue  his  countrymen  at 
AJlahabdd  from  the  perils  and  perplexities  that  seemed  to  hem 
them  round.* 

That  leader  was  Colonel  James  Neill,  who  had  come  over  from 
Madras  in  command  of  the  famous  Madras  Fusiliers.  On  the  23rd  of 
May  he  had  landed  with  his  men  at  Calcutta.  At  the  ago  of  forty- 
seven,  after  tliirty  years'  service,  he  had  yet  to  show  the  full  strength 
of  his  prompt  soldiership,  his  quiet  heroism,  and  his  commanding 
will.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  people  began  to  realize 
what  manner  of  man  had  appeared  amongst  them.  AttheHowrah 
terminus  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  Colonel  Neill  was  waiting 
with  a  party  of  his  Fusiliers  for  the  rest  of  a  detachment  ordered 
to  go  by  train  to  lianiganj.  Tho  station-master  grew  impatient 
at  the  unavoidable  delay,  and  vowed  that  he  would  wait  no  longer 
for  tho  missing  men.  As  he  walked  away  to  fulfil  his  threat,  Neill 
placed  a  guard  of  his  own  men  over  the  driver  and  stoker  of  tho 
train,  bidding  them  to  stir  at  their  peril.  Ten  minutes  later  the 
train  started  with  its  full  load  of  Fusiliers.f 

From  Hdniganj  the  bold  colonel  sped  onwards  with  a  com 
of  his   own   men  to  Banaras,  the  holy  city  of  tho  Hindus, 
•  Kaje  ;  Trotter.  t  Ibid, 
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for  its  wealth,  its  learning,  its  pilfp-ims,  the  turbulence  of  its 
citizens  and  the  tameness  of  itsBmhraani  balla  ;  for  the  number  of 
its  mosques  and  pagodas,  the  stately  Iwautj'  of  the  stone-built 
honses  that  line  its  narrow  streets,  the  picturesque  raedley  of 
temples,  palaces  and  ghats,  or  landing-stairs,  that  crowd  each  other 
for  miles  along  the  sloping  crescent-shaped  bank  of  the  broad 
Ganges,  overtopt  by  the  tall  minarets  of  Anrangzibs  great  mosque. 
During  the  month  of  May  this  great  and  populous  city  had  been 
kept  in  oi-dcr  by  the  calm  courage  of  Uenry  Tucker,  tho  Com- 
missioner, and  the  ttrelefs  energy  of  Frederic  Gubbius,  tho 
Sessions  Juilge,  whose  unquailing  spirit  had  enabled  him  almost 
single-handed  to  confront  and  quell  in  1852  a  dangerous  rising  of 
the  citizens  against  a  magistrate — for  such  he  then  was — eager  to 
widen  their  thoroughfares,  to  sweeten  and  improve  their  undrained, 
unswept,  ill-lighted  streets.  The  awe  then  conceivod  for  tho 
fearless  Englishman  went  far  now  to  aid  him  and  the  magistrate^ 
Mr.  Lind,  in  their  cGForts  to  cope  with  the  graver  mischiefs  that 
loomed  ahead.  While  these  two  officers  i>atrolled  tho  city  with  a 
few  «oicar«,  pressed  the  Banyas  to  lower  the  price  of  grain,  and 
leai-ned  from  faithful  spies  wliat  the  Sepoj^s  in  cantonments  were 
saying  or  devising,  tho  Commissioner  himself  went  al3ont  with  a 
cheerful  countenance  and  a  quiet  fearless  bearing  that  marked 
tJio  strength,  not  only  of  his  trust  in  God,  but  of  his  bulief  in.  the 
virtues  of  moral  force  as  applied  to  "a  parcel  of  children,  which 
Sepoya  and  all  natives  are."  To  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  own 
countrymen,  and  to  remove  from  the  native  mind  all  likely  causes 
of  fear  and  discontent,  was  the  policy  which  this  simple-hearted 
Puritan  steadily  pursued.  In  concert  with  his  civil  colleagues  ho 
scouted  all  proposals  for  an  early  retreat  to  the  fortress  of  Chunar. 
Of  his  own  authority  he  instructed  Brigadier  Ponsonby  to  issue 
flour  to  his  Sepoys  at  the  normal  rates.  Although  the  English 
troops  at  Banjiras  consisted  only  of  thirty  artillerymen  with  three 
guns,  ho  sent  forward  to  Cawnpovo  and  Lucknow  all  the  reinforce- 
menta  that  came  up  from  Calcutta.  With  manifest  reluctance  ho 
agreed  to  Gubbins's  request  that  the  Europeans  in  Bandras, 
merchants,  clerks,  missionaries,  college -teachers,  and  so  forth, 
siiould  be  furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition.  The  Sikh  Sardars 
then  living  as  state  prisoners  at  Bauiirus  all  offered,  but  in  vain, 
to  form  a  body-guard  for  tho  Commissioner,  who  still  rode  out  of 
an  evening  in  strange  attire,  attended  only  by  his  daughter,  and 
armed  with  nothing  but  a  heavy-handled  whip.* 
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With  his  "wonted  readiness  to  prize  true  worth,  Lord  CanDing 
himself  declared  in  a  letter  to  Onbbins,  that  the  civil  officer«  at 
Banaraji  had  beou  pluming  a  didicult  game,  thua  far  with  complel 
enccess.  With  Jano,  howoyer,  came  cloudier  skies  and  a  moro 
ominous  horizon.  The  tide  of  revolt  swept  onwards,  orerwhetni- 
ing  Azimgarh,  beating  against  Ghjizipur,  and  surging  daily  nearer 
Bannras  itself.  At  the  last-named  place,  a  hundred  and  6fty  of 
the  lOth  Foot  had  jm^t  arrived  from  Ddnupnr.  On  the  3rd  fresh 
succours  reached  the  same  goal  in  the  shape  of  Neill  and  sixty  of 
his  Fusiliers.  On  the  next  afternoon,  just  as  he  was  preparing  to 
lead  his  small  detachment  off  to  Cawnjiore,  Neill  learned  that  the 
troasuro  which  Palliser's  Irregulars  were  escorting  down  to 
Bantirad  had  been  plundered  by  tho  mntinons  Sepoys  and  police  of 
Azimgarh ;  the  troopers  of  the  escort  caring  only  to  save  their 
officers'  Hves.  From  Azimgarh  itself  all  the  white  people  save 
two  were  allowed  to  escape  unharmed  to  Ghdzipur  on  the  Ganges, 
about  thirty  miles  below  Ban^ras.  Brigadier  Ponsonby,  a  brave 
old  cavalry  officer,  one  of  tho  two  who,  in  November,  1840,  had 
cut  their  way  through  Dost  Mohammad's  hox'scmen  from  the 
disastrous  field  of  Parwandiira,  now  saw  the  need  of  diAarmiog 
his  Sepoys,  not  at  once  indeed,  but  next  morning.  Neill,  however, 
would  hear  of  no  delay.  Before  next  morning  tho  37th  Sepoys, 
long  ripe  for  mutiny,  might  rise  in  fearful  oamest,  impelled  by 
tho  news  they  would  certainly  have  received  from  Azimgarh. 
Oubbins  also,  from  what  his  spies  had  told  him  of  the  temper  of 
the  37th,  pleaded  against  delay ;  and  Ponsonby  agreed  to  adopt 
the  prompter  course.  The  word  accordingly  went  round  for  a 
general  parade  at  five  o'clock  that  afternoon. 

In  the  cantonment  of  Sikraul,  abont  three  miles  from  the  city 
itself,  lay  the  13th  Irregular  Horse,  the  37th  Sepoy  Infantry,  and 
Gordon's  Sikhs  of  the  Ludidna  Regiment ;  mustering  in  all  about 
two  thousand  men.  Of  all  that  number,  the  Sikhs  alone  and  a 
few  of  the  Irregulars  were  still  accounted  faithful.  Two  hundred 
tmd  forty  English  soldiers  with  three  guns  were  also,  for  the 
moment,  under  Ponsonby's  command.  At  the  hour  appointed, 
Neill  led  his  white  troops  forward  on  the  right  front  of  the  37th, 
while  Gordon's  Sikhs  began  marching  down  upon  their  left,  a 
ttquadnju  of  Irregulars  bringing  up  .the  rear.  As  Noill'a  men 
drew  nearer,  flanked  by  OJpherta'  guns,  the  dismayed  Sepoys 
rushed  to  tho  bells  of  arms  for  their  muskcta  and  opened  a  steady 
£reupon  their  seeming  assailants,  several  of  whom  were  shot  down. 
Our  infantry  took  np  the  challenge,   and   Olphorts'  guns  plied 
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the  SepovB  with  showcre  of  gr^pe.  Disabled  by  snnstroke.  Pon- 
ftonbj  made  over  the  chief  command  to  Kelll,  who  at  once  ordered 
a  dash  upon  the  Sepoj  lines  with  his  infantry,  Sikh  and  British, 
moving  on  either  flank  of  the  guns. 

Before  the  onset  of  the  British  foot  and  the  deadly  msh  of 
grape-shot  the  Sepoys  were  soon  driven  from  the  shelter  of  their 
hats.  Meanwhile,  on  the  right  of  the  gnns  there  roeoa  etrange 
alarm,  a  startling  commotion.  Less  perhaps  from  witfal  treachery 
than  fiN3m  a  sndden  panic  caused  by  the  cavalry  behind  them 
shooting  at  their  white  officers,  Gordon's  Sikhs  halted,  bruke  their 
ranks,  and  with  loud  cries  fired  some  at  their  own  officers,  others 
at  the  battery  on  their  left.  A  fewrounds  from  Olpherts'  wrath- 
ful gnnners  scattered  them  in  final  flight  after  more  than  one  rain 
rash  at  the  guns.  By  that  time  the  Irregulars  also  had  ilisap- 
poared,  and  Neill's  Europeans  remained  masters  of  the  field. 
After  firing  the  Sepoys'  huts,  Neill  withdrew  his  little  force  into 
their  barracks  for  that  night.* 

Meanwhile  the  firing  in  cantonments  had  alarmed  the  Kuglish 
in  the  civil  lines.  Most  of  them  hurried  off  to  the  Mint,  their 
appointed  place  of  refuge,  where  a  few  of  Neill's  men  guarded 
them  from  immediate  danger.  Others,  flocking  to  the  Court 
House,  or  hiding  in  their  own  houses,  or  in  boats  on  the  ricer, 
underwent  an  age  of  sharp  anxiety  before  they,  too,  got  safely 
escorted  to  the  Mint.  Many  of  the  missionaries  hurried  off 
towards  Chani4r.  At  the  treasury  nothing  but  the  bold  front 
maintained  by  Gnbbins  and  the  suasive  eloquence  of  his  ntaunoh 
friend  Surat  Singh,  a  Sikh  Sardir  and  State- prisoner,  held  hack 
the  Sikh  guard  from  carrying  off  the  treasure,  if  not  from  taking 
yet  worse  revou^o  for  their  elanghtered  comrades.  From  this 
post  the  treasure  was  removed  next  morning  to  a  safer  place,  by  a 
party  of  Neiirs  soldiers  ;  but  the  Sikhs,  who  there  and  elsewhere 
stood  faithful,  were  pi*omptly  rewarded  by  Tucker's  order  with 
liberal  hondfuls  of  the  money  they  miglit  have  seized  for  tlicm- 
selves.  In  the  city  itself  a  Hindu  noble,  Riio  Deonamin  Singh, 
and  a  BruUman  Pandit,  Gokul  Chand,  used  all  their  influence  with 
marked  success  to  maintain  order  among  their  conntrymcu,  whilo 
the  Rajah  of  Banuras  gave  timely  help  to  the  missionaries  passing 
through  Rjimnagur.  A  faithful  few  of  the  liith  Irregulars  wero 
presently  doing  good  service  under  Pallieer  and  the  hold  iiidigo- 
planter  Chapman,  towards  quelling  disordier  in  the  surrounding 
districts. 
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Amidsi  ibe  ensaing  disturbances  onUide,    while    rapine    andj 
murder  hold  their  revels  in  the  neighbouring  villagep,  the  greal 
city  of  Ban^raa  kept  quiet,  overawed  by  the  fipell  of  NeiU's  timely 
daring,  of  Gubbins's  unfailing  energy,  and  the  approach  of  fresh 
troops  from  below.     The  plotters  of  revolt  and  massacre  hod  been 
forestalled  by  a  few  hours.     The  houses  in  cantonments,  though.  | 
for  some  days  mostly  tenantleaa,  remained  unharmed.     The  city 
jails  still  hold  their  prisoners  fast.     Parties  of  soldiers  and  volan* 
teers  scoured  the  neighbouring  country,  and  three  rows  of  gibbets*^ 
set   up  in  several  parts  of    the  city   were  continuaUy  fed  with.] 
wretches  convicted  on  the  shortest  trial  by  martial  law  of  havin^j 
done  or  plotted  evil  against  the  rulers  of  the  realm.     The  latool 
saragery  of  the  civilized  man  broke  throngh  the  crust  of  mode 
culture,  and  burst  the  bonds  of  a  creed  which  had  taught  for 
turies  the  loveliness  of  peace  and  goodwill  amongst  men.     Parti 
of  volunteers  went  out  into  tho  district  in  quest  of  criminals,  real 
or  fancied,  who  were  hanged  without  ceremony  on  the  neai-est 
tree ;  one  of  their  jadges  playing  the  part  of  hangman  with  a 
relish  which  he  seldom  cared  to  conceal.     One  amateur  Calci 
boasted  of  the  numbers  whom  he  had  strung  up  quite  artisticalh 
by  batches  at  a  time,  *'  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  eight."     More 
boys  were  doomed  to  death  by  a  military  court  for  playing  at 
rebellion — in  plain  words,  for  beating  tom-toms  and  flaunting 
rebel  colours  in  the  streets.     The  gallows  and  the  lash  were  freely 
naed  against  a  crowd  of  wretches  for  whom  no  more  room  could 
be  found  in  the  jails.     Fine  ladies  and  pious  clergymen  exulted 
over  the  worst  excesses  of  that  wild  justice,  a  recourse  to  which 
nothing  but  the  urgent  need  of  the  moment  could  excuse.* 

On  the  hW\  of  June,  tho  day  after  the  Banaraa  outbreak,  somf 
of  the  fugitive  mutineers  were  reprirted  in  the  neighbourhood  of' 
Jannpur,  a  small  station  on  the  Gumti,  about  forty  miles  to  the 
north  of  Banuras.  In  the  first  flush  of  loyal  feeling,  the  few 
companies  of  Gordon's  Sikhs  there  quartered,  shook  hands  with  the 
English  residents  asaemble<l  for  common  defence  within  the  trea- 
sury. In  less  than  an  hour,  under  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
news  from  Banliras,  they  were  shooting  down  their  own  comman- 
der, plundering  the  treasury,  and  cowing  their  late  friends  into  an, 
ignominious  flight.  Stript  of  their  arms,  and  exposed  to  ovei 
form  of  insult,  the  fugitives  fell  at  last  into  the  kindly  keeping  of 
Hingan  Lul,  a  native  gentleman,  who  lodged  and  fed  them  for 
several  days,  pending  tho  arrival  of  an  armed  escort  sent  out  from 
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Baniras  to  their  help.  For  several  weoks  thoroaftor,  only  the 
blackened  ruinR  of  a  fevr  bungalows  remained  to  tell  of  the  rnlo 
M-hich  for  eighty  years  past  had  sat  so  lightly  oa  the  fields  and 
villages  of  Jaunpur.^ 

Leaving  to  other  hands  the  tusk  of  maintaining  order  in 
Banuras,  Colonel  Neill  on  the  0th  of  Juno  set  off  with  forty  of  his 
Fusiliers  for  Allabab/td,  where  the  services  of  such  a  leader  were 
sorely  needed.  Another  detachment  started  at  the  same  time  by 
the  slower  bullock -train.  After  much  ado  for  want  of  horses  and 
other  aids  to  progress  through  a  deserted  country,  ho  reached 
Allah&bad  on  the  afternoon  of  tht»  11th.  "  Thank  God,  sir  ;  you'll 
have  Ds  yet '.  "  was  the  greeting  of  the  sentry  who  let  him  into  the 
fort.  In  pursuance  of  Canning's  orders,  Neill  at  once  took  com- 
mand of  the  garrison.  So  prostrated  by  the  heat  and  prolonged 
eicrtion  that  he  could  only  sit  up  for  a  few  minutes  together,  ho 
began  early  the  next  morning  to  put  a  new  face  nn  things  around 
him.  That  same  day  the  rebels,  who  had  lately  been  investing  the 
fort,  were  cleared  out  of  the  river  suburb  of  Daryao-Ganj.  The 
boat-bridge  over  the  Ganges  was  retaken,  repaired,  and  cntrnstcd 
to  tt  guard  of  Brasyer's  Sikhs.  A  way  thus  opened  for  the  safe 
approach  of  a  hundred  moro  Fasillors  under  Major  Stevenson, 
t(eill  proceeded  on  the  13th  to  clear  the  left  bank  of  the  Jamna 
liy  driving  the  enemy  out  of  Kydganj.  His  next  task  was  to 
clear  the  Sikhs  out  of  the  fort,  where  his  Europeans  were  getting 
helplessly  drunken  with  the  liquor  which  their  swarthy  comrades 
jind  the  volunteers  had  plundered  from  the  warehouses  of  friends 
iind  foes  outside.  He  bought  up  or  destroyed  all  the  liquor  that 
could  be  found.  The  Sikhs,  who  were  harder  to  manage,  were 
then  with  Brasyer's  help  coaxed  out  of  their  old  quarters  by 
promises  or  hints  of  pillage  yet  to  come ;  and  when  the  last  of 
their  sentries  had  left  the  fort,  Keill,  for  the  first  time,  felt  that 
*'  Allahabad  was  really  safe."t 

Brought  back  perforce  to  sober  and  disciplined  ways,  both 
Sikhs  and  Engli^ih  fought  manfully  thenceforward  with  evergrow- 
ing success.  The  surrounding  villages  were  soon  cleared  :  as 
more  troops  came  np  from  Ban^ras,  Xeill  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  drive  the  last  batch  of  rebels  out  of  the  city  itself, 
where,  on  the  17th,  Court,  the  magistrate,  once  more  placed  his 
own  underlings  and  set  up   the  symbols  of  British  rule  amidst 

*  lo  1775  tLe  dutrict  of  Jaanpar  had  leeo  ceded  to  the  Cofoptiiy  bjr  Aiaf-ad- 
daolA,  the  DOW  Nawtib-Viiztr  of  Ou<!h. 
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empty  houses  and  silent  streets.  So  mighty  vma  the  dread  of  our 
vengeance  that  the  people  of  the  city  had  nearly  all  followed  the 
insnrgents  in  their  flight  elsewhither.  Not  content  with  secnrin^ 
the  city,  Kcill  sent  small  bodies  of  troops  in  armed  Gteamen  up  - 
the  river  to  circnravent  the  villages  beyond  his  own  reach.  Ira  I 
Bpite  of  the  fierce  heat,  his  brave  Boldiors,  some  of  them  artillerv 
invalids,  proved  equal  to  every  task,  until  about  the  IStU  they 
began  falling  fast  before  a  burst  of  cholera,  which  in  two  or  three 
days  slew  forty  out  of  a  hundred  attacked.  To  disarm,  to  get  rid 
of  so  dreadful  a  visitor,  no  effort  that  Neill  could  think  of  vu 
left  nntried.  Two  steamer-loads  of  women  and  children  hiJ 
already  been  forwarded  down  the  Ganges  to  Calcutta ;  and  tb^ 
troops  were  now  spread  in  detachments  about  the  station,  whift* 
the  non>combataotA  got  gradually  shifted  out  of  the  fort.  Of 
medicines,  of  commissariat  stores,  of  barrack  comforts,  of  Pankuh 
coolies  and  hospital  servants  there  was  great  lack;  and  tkr 
absence  of  the  monsoon  rains  heightened  the  suffering  caused  1/ 
the  fearful  heat.  But  the  soldiers  were  not  crowded  ;  their  spirits 
were  good,  and  the  sick  lay  in  airy  quarters,  compared  at  leut 
with  those  they  had  left  behind.* 

Erelong  the  plague  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  Riin. 
stores,  and  carriage  were  all  that  Neill  yet  wanted  to  ensure  bim 
a  fair  start  for  Cawnporo,  whence  tidings  vague  and  contradictorr, 
but  not  on  the  whole  alarming,  trickled  in  from  time  to  tinu'. 
His  eager  soul  chafed  at  delays  which  even  his  energy  could  Bot 
soon  override,  at  blunders  which  all  his  foresight  could  not  pi*- 
vent.  Under  his  own  eye,  however,  all  worked  with  a  will- 
Cowed  by  the  frequent  hangings  of  convicted  rebels, — for  nuirtiil 
law  was  now  in  full  swing, — by  the  bold  but  merciless  onslatipbts 
of  Neill's  soldiera,  and  by  ttio  steady  flow  of  fresh  tnwpa  np  from 
Banaras,  the  least  friendly  of  the  natives  that  remained  io'^r' 
around  (he  city  were  soon  helping  their  twlco-provcn  masters  w 
pet  themselves  equipped  for  their  next  move  forwards.  Nor  vim* 
Neillfi  energy  i*elaxed  for  a  moment  by  the  news  that  anotl*'"'' 
ofliL-er  was  coming  up  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  sowing  ;  that  '>'-• 
who  had  thus  far  pioneered  the  way  to  victory  must  shortlj"  f'^^ 
place  to  a  rival  marked  out  for  that  end,  not  by  his  past  ser«ce.». 
however  great,  but  rather  by  the  accident  of  his  higher  rank  W'' 
timely  appearance  in  Calcutta.  On  the  last  day  of  June,  Brip*- 
dier  General  Havelock  reached  Allahabad,  armed  with  a  8pflci*l 
commiseion  from  the  Government  to  command  the  troops  advtoo- 
*  Kaye;  T»tt«r. 
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I  ing  to  tlio  relief  of  Cawnporo  and  Lucknow.  lie  liad  como  roand 
I  from  Madras  to  Calcutta  in  the  satno  steamer  with  Sir  Patrick 
I  Grant,  the  new  Gorninander-in-Chicf,  at  whose  siigrg'estion  Lord 
'  Canning  had  sclcct<fd  bim  to  continue  the  good  work  begun  by 
I  Neill.  After  forty  years  of  zealous  and  varied  service,  from 
.  wliiHi  ho  had  reaped  more  honour  than  worldly  advancement, 
I  HavelockV  opportunity  was  como  at  last.  With  the  eagerness  of 
I  a  thorough  soldier,  sharpened  by  the  strength  of  his  religious 
I  seal,  ho  hastened  up  the  country,  followed  more  slowly  by  the 
I  64th  Foot  and  the  "8tli  Ilij^hlanderR,  fresh  from  pood  service  in 
'  the  Persian  War.  At  Allahabad  he  was  just  in  time  to  see  Neiil'K 
I  trusty  lieutenant,  Major  Kenaud,  leadiag  forth  ou  the  Cawnpore 
Toad  a  little  column  of  400  Fusiliers,  300  Sikhs,  120  Irregular 
Horse,  and  two  nine-ponnder  guns,  manned  by  invalid  gunners 
I  from  Chunur. 

This  was  the  van  of  a  larger  force  which  XeiU  had  gotten  all 
"hnt  ready  to  follow  in  two  or  three  dnya.  About  the  same  time  a 
isteamer  carrying  a  hundred  FusUiera  and  two  guns  was  to  start 
[up  tlie  river  in  aid  nf  Renaud's  advance.  Hut  the  time  for 
lanccouring  Wheeler's  garrison  at  Cawnporo  was  already  pnst. 
Events  had  happoucd  thcro  which  compelled  Havelock  to  stay 
Jienand  in  mid-course,  and  to  halt  himself  for  some  days  longer 
tat  Allahabad.* 

*  K»ye;  Trotter;  IkUTslimaTk'a  " Harelock. '* 
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CALCinTA  TO  CAWxrour, 


All  thfongh  April  and  half  of  Mar  a  general  Btillness — fit  prclnde 
to  the  coming  horricano — ha<l  pervaded  the  capital  of  Uritisli 
India.  Mischief,  as  we  have  seen,  was  browin^r everywhere;  but tio 
grreat  men  of  Calcntta,  lapt  in  the  languor  of  a  tropical  sumrar, 
and  immersed  in  their  own  oHiciul  duties,  mistook  the  faint  sonnda 
that  Ronu'timoR  reached  their  ears  for  the  last  rnmbllngH  'j'  * 
storm  blown  over.  In  trying  to  keep  clear  of  nndno  haste  tsA 
harfthness.  Lord  Canning  and  bis  Coancil  noted  as  if  treaclo  &&d 
laudanum,  sparingly  odminifttercd,  were  the  beat  medicines  for » 
dangerous  fever.  It  took  them  6ve  weeks  to  decide  upon  dislwnt!- 
ing  the  mntinnua  3  kh.  The  veteran  llearsey,  whose  prompt  conrajro 
liad  made  np  for  the  helpless  apathy  of  Colonel  Wheler  and  tl"; 
treachery*,  active  or  passive,  of  his  men.  was  mildly  rebuked  ff>f 
having  openly  ascribed  to  religions  frenzy  the  murderous  attack  of 
a  drng-maddened  Sepoy  on  his  own  adjutant.  Against  Hearscj'* 
shrewder  counsel,  the  thirty-six  Sepoys  of  the  G3rd,  who  b*! 
mutinously  conspired  to  reject  their  forlongbttj  because  tbo 
Barrackporo  regiments  were  going  to  do  likewise,  received  foH 
pardon  for  Iheir  offence,  with  free  leave  to  take  what  they  had  jw 
rejected.  No  heed  was  paid  to  Hearscy's  repeated  warnings agiinst 
the  hazard  of  leaving  Barrackporo  unguarded  by  English  troops- 
What  mattered  it  that  fires  lighted  by  unknown  hands  wrn* 
blazing  ulraost  nightly  in  many  an  Indian  stution  ;  thai  myatcrions 
chapAthia  were  boing  handed  on  from  plaro  to  pl.ioe ;  th*'- 
Mohammadan  troopers  at  Meerut  were  yet  more  refractory  than 
cow-worehipping  Brahmonsat  Barrackpore;  that  the  wholeairww 
heavy  with  warning  signn  of  the  exphwiion  which  Hoarsoy  ^^ 
predicted  as  far  back  as  the  middle  nf  February  !  By  the  ewi*'^ 
April  all  things  were  looking  quito  pleasant  to  the  resolute  lotos- 
caters  of  the  Supreme  Council.  On  the  very  morning  after  th* 
Meerut  maesacrc,  the  84ith  Foot,  which  a  few  weeks  earlier  li*^ 
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l>een   hurried  off  to  Colcntta  at  the  prayer  of  an  anxious  Govern. 
Toent,  was  actually  under  orders  tore-embark  for  Rangoon. 

By  the  middle  of  Maj-,  however,  Government  lIouBe  was  shocked 
into  healthier  action  by  the  tidings  telegraphed  from  Apra.     Tho 
I  tragedy  first  dimly  outlined  in  the  messages  of  tho  Hth  and  12th 
i' took  clearer,  deadlier  shape  in  those  of  the   three  following  days. 
Lord  Canning  Iwstitred  himself  to  deal  somowbat  vigoronsly  with 
I  the  immediate  peril.     Happily  for  India,  long  lines  of  telegraph, 
I  one  of  the  boons  bestowed  upon  her  by  Dalhonsie,  already  co%'erod 
j  the  great  peninsnla  with  a  magical   network   of  colloquial  arteries 
and  veins.     If  those  around  Delhi  and  Meerut  wore  disabled,  free 
epCMsch  was  still  exchangeable  over  the  vast  remainder.     I'or  many 
days  to  come  the  telegraph  workers  had  enongh  to  do.     In  all 
directions  short,  pithy  sentences  of  command,  entreaty,  narrative, 
I  question   and  answer,  were  flashed  with    lireless  frequency  over 
I  many  hundred  miles  of   wire  at  a  time.     Now  Mr.  John  Golvin 
\  asks  for  leave  to  proclaim  martini  law  around  Jfeerut,  or  suggests 
that  the  troops  returning  from  Persia  be  straightway  summoned  to 
Bengal.     Anon  Lord  Canning  begs  Sir  John  Lawrence  to  place  n. 
regiment  of  Irregular  Horse  at  Colvin's  disjiosal,  or  requests  Lord 
Barris,  tho  Governor  of  Madras,  to  hold  two  regiments  of  British 
foot  ready  for  despatch,  in  case  of  need,  to  Calcutta;  or  desires  tho 
officers  commanding  at  Cawnpore  and  ileerut  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment infonned  by  frequent  messages  of  all  that  happens  in  their 
several  districts.  On  the  tCth  of  May,  the  same  dayon  whinh  Sir  H. 
Lawrence  had  urged  Lord  Canning  to  "  get  every  Knropean  he  can 
from  China,  Ceylon,  and  elsewhere,"  the  Governor-General  sent  off 
three  telegrams,  one  acquainting  Lord  Klphinstone  at  Bombay  with 
Bengars  urgent  need  for  two  of  tho  British  regiuienls  coming  Iwick 
from  Persia;  another  bidding  General  Anson  to  make  all  possible 
haste   in    retaking   Delhi,  a   third    begging   Sir   John   Lawrence 
through  Mr.  Colvin   to  send  down   towards  Delhi  "such  of  tho 
Panjab  and   European  regiments  as  he  can  pafely   spare."     Three 
days  later  Lord  Harris  was  able  to  announce  the  starting  of  the 
Zenobia   from    Madras    for   Calcutta    with    the   bulk   of    Keill's 
Fusiliers  on  board.* 

On  tho  l4th  the  Governor-General  had  made  up  his  slow  mind 
to  countermand  the  ar  ran  cements,  then  half  completed,  for  the 
iretum  of  the  84th  Foot  to  Hnngoon.  By  tho  steamer  which  would 
jCJae  have  taken  them  back  he  sent  off  an  urgent  message  for  fresh 
^reinforcements  in  tho  shape  of  tho  3oth  Foot,  then  quartered  at 
t  *  Troltor  ;  ParlUmenlary  Tipe'-a. 
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Rangoon  and  Maulmain.     As  a  last  effort  to  stay  the  coane  of  a 
headlong  Tnatinj,  Iio  issned  a  proclamation  warning   the   Ben'^1 
Army  against  tlic  falsehoods  spread  among  them  by  eril-minded 
plotters,  and  Holemnly  assuring  them  that  the  Government  neither 
had  done  nor  wonUl  ever  do  anght  to  rooddle  with  the  free  enj'\v- 
ment  of  thpir  religion  or  their  caste.    Large  powers  were  delrL'  if-  I 
by    Lord   Canning   to   tho   two   Lawrenws,  and  the   Lientcn.ui- 
Govemor  of   Agra   received  warm    thanks  for  his  recent  servii 
with  ungrudging  promises  of  future  support.  To  officers  comraau 
iug  divisions,  brigades,  or  stations,  and  to  civil  otBcers  of  a  ce 
rank  Lord  Canning's  Government  presently  gave  power  to  assem 
courts-martial,  to  confirm  aud   carry  out  their  sentenaes  on  t 
spot,  to  grant   certain  rewards  nt   their   own   option    to  nati 
soldiers   and   petty   officers   conspicuous  for  deeds  of   "  eminent 
gallantry,  loyalty,  and  good  conduct."*     Meanwhile,  on   the  Kth 
of    May,  Lord  Elphinstonc  bogged    Mr.  Bartle    Frere,  the    aLIi 
C«^mmi88ioner  of  Sind,  to  dospatxih  the  Ist  Bombay  Fusiliers  witik 
all  speed  from  Karachi  to  Labor.     On  the  19th  the  homeivanl 
mail-steamer  Itft  Garden  Reach  with  a  messenger  on  board,  wbiw 
errard  was  to  bring  np  all  available  troops   from  Ceylon.     By  tha 
sum    mail  wont  forth  urgent  letters  from  Canning  to  Ijord  El^'^n 
and  General  Asltburnham,  praying  for  speedy  help  from  tiie  ft 
then  gathering  for  tho  Chinese  war.     There  was  no  time  to  1 
said  the  Governor-General  to  the  British  envoy,  whom  the  first 
appeals  for  suceour  found  at  Singapore.     The  Chinese  war  uif^'lit 
keep,  was  tho  burden  of  his  let(ei-s,  while  every  day  that  India lia^ 
to  wait  for  the  help  so  sorely  needed  would  add  to  the  dangers mJ 
diflRculties  that  beset  her  path.f 

Means  of  carriage  by  land  and  water  for  the  troops  going  n|»ti» 
country  wero  sought  after  by  the  Indian  Government  with  mom 
perhaps  of  diligence  tliau  success.  On  the  20th  of  Slay  the  Tint 
batch  of  twenty-one  men  from  the  8-ith  Foot  left  Raniganj  in  one- 
horse  carriages,  like  palankeens  on  wheels,  for  Bannnw  aP** 
^^  Cawnporc.     Had  the  railway  been  open  only  as  far  as  Banarii*  tbo 

^1  worst  disasters  of  Jane  and  July  wonld  almost  certainly  havu  been 

^1  forestalled.     As  things  were,  the  river  steamers  had  to  creep  lit* 

^1  tortoises  up  many  hundred  miles  of  winding  shallows,  while  allt^"* 

^H  carriages    plying  on   the  Grand   Trunk   Road   to  the   nortli-w«rt 

^B  could  take  np  amongst  them   only  twenty-one  soldiers  a  day.    A* 

^^B  *  The   Act   coaferrioj;  tbeM  poorera  of   Fuainiarj  \x\w\  Rnd    fiQiustiiutfiit  pw* 

^H^  tbroKgti  CouDcil  00  vbe  80tb  Va^,  and  roceivc-l  Cunninji's  aiKDl  on  iha  dtb  Juut> 

^^L  t  TroLter;  Eaje;  Walrontl'a  "  LorJ  Elgio." 
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thift  rnto  of  travelling  Jlay  was  nearly  over  before  a  single  company 
of  the  Sltli  had  reiiohed  Cawuporo.  Precious  days  were  lost  l)eforo 
one  detachment  started  from  Calcutta,  and  days  yet  more  precious 
were  lost  upon  the  i-oad,  partly  ])erhapa  from  inevitahle  canscs,  but 
partly  also  from  lack  uf  euergy,  foreaight,  and  firm  will,  whether  in 
Lord  CunniDg  himself  or  in  those  who  carried  his  purposes  into 
effect. 

To  many  of  our  countrymen  in  India  it  seemed  incredible  that 
results  so  pitifully  small  for  such  a  crisis  should  he  the  best  that 
«  strong  Government,  in  pi-actice  nearly  despotic,  could  bring  to 
pass.  As  the  Governor-General  himself  allowed,  there  was  no 
telling  what  an  hour  mi^ht  bring  forth,  how  many  regiments 
Tvore  ripe  to  rise,  when  or  where  tho  next  explosion  might  occnr. 
It  waA  no  time  for  standing  on  overy-day  forms,  on  shows  and 
decencies,  which  Canning  himself  a  little  later  was  ready  enough 
to  discard.  Yet  with  a  whole  British  regiment  at  DauApur,  with 
two  more  abont  Calcutta,  with  a  railway  as  far  as  Ilaniganj,  with 
a  largo  city  on  the  Ilughli  full  of  all  civilized  appliances,  with  a 
high  roiid  running  through  broad  tracts  of  rich,  well-peopled 
<;ounti-y,  with  thnntiands  of  white  men  ready  to  bear  arms  in  their 
own  defence,  it  was  deemed  no  small  aohievemeut  to  have  pushed 
some  eighty  soldiers  up  to  Cawnpore  before  tho  Ist  of  Jnne.  Hin- 
drances groat  and  many  no  doubt  there  were — in  the  heat,  the 
distance,  the  suddenness  o£  the  occasion,  the  scarcity  of  carriage, 
of  cattle,  of  food  for  nnmbers  at  a  time,  and  the  danger  of  leav- 
ing important  stations  too  weak  against  possible  surprise.  Bat 
to  men  of  true  forecasting  energy  what  were  these  but  so  many 
«pars  to  yet  bolder  and  more  detonnined  efforts  ?  IJatl  iho  Sepoys 
ttt  Danapnr  been  disarmed  in  the  middle  of  May,  a  wing  of  the 
10th  Foot  would  have  been  set  freo  for  timely  service  at  Allaha- 
tttd  and  Cawnpore.  A  like  medicine  applied  without  delay  to  the 
llarrackpore  rt^giments  would  have  enabled  half  at  least  of  the 
B4th  to  reach  Banuras  before  tho  end  of  May.  A  Lawrence  or  a 
Gubbius  would  have  made  short  work  of  thoso  other  difficulties 
which  hindered  the  Bengal  Government  from  doing  its  dnty  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  twenty  soldiers  a  day.  It  is  only  fair  to 
suppose  that  modciiite  pressure,  of  a  kind  by  no  means  strange  to 
our  civil  ofBcci's  in  India,  coald  have  found  carriage  enough  for 
the  swift  despatch  up-country  of  at  least  a  hundred  soldiers  at  a 
time.* 

A  quick  eye  for  discerning  tho  dangers  ahead  ought,  no  think, 
*  Trotter  ;  MalleMn  ;  Norton's  "Topic*  for  lodiui  Sutcimeo." 
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to  liavo  urged  tlia  Indian  Qovernment  to  begin  collecting  its  rein- 
forcements as  suon  ah  licUngs  of  the  ilrst  overt  matinv  in  OudU  ■ 
reached  Calcnttnon  the -1th  May.     Bat  the  Govemor-Geneml  was 
by  nature  bIow  to  more  oat  of  bis  regular  orbit.     Not  till  the 
middle  of  Hay,  when  be  knew  of  tbo  mftssacres  at  Meerat  and 
Delhi,  did  bo  think  of  sending  for  troops  from  Southern  India  and 
the  I'lafitem  Sons.     His  lett^nt  to  England  stiU  contained  no  press- 
ing demands  for  help,  while  they  warned  the  liomo  G-ovcmmont 
against  listening  to  alarmist  talcs  fi-om   Calcatta.     His  rejection 
on  the  17th  of  May  of  Lord  Klphinatone*S6hi-ewd  offer  to  despatch 
from  Bombay  a  steamer  which  might  overtake   tbe   regular  mail 
at  any  rate  the  French  steamer  of  the  7th  June  from  AJexrtudris, 
delayed  by  a  fortnight  the  an*iTal   in  England  of  news  which  it 
behoved  onr  statesmen  to  know  and  act  upon  at  the  uarliest  ps- 
fiiblo  date.     With  like  slowness  of  sight  or  movement  did  Lonl 
Canning   a  few  days  lalor   reject   the    proffered    Bcr^-ices  uf  Iiis 
Nipulese  ally,  Jang  Bahadur,  and  of  nil  the  loyal  citixens,  Knglixb, 
Americau,  French,  Armenian*  and  native,  in  Calcutta  itself.    Tlie 
French  of  Chandanagar  met  with  the  same  rebuff.     In  replr  w 
the  offers   of  his  own  countrymen  tbe    Governor-General  mudi* 
light  of  tho  dangers  they  justly  feared,  rebuked  them  for  ami^- 
ing  tlie  good  faitli  of  a  whole  army,  and  invited  them   toscrrefts 
special  constables,  whereas  they  Void  clearly  wanted   him  to  wx^  , 
thorn  useful  as  armed  volunteers.     A  few  days'  training  wooM 
have  turned  many  hundred  able-bodied  sailors,  clerks,  and  iredtf- 
men  into  serviceable  makeshiftn  for  regular  troops.     Other  of  tbe 
petitioners  were  calmly  assured   that  all  was  quiet  on  the  2otb  of 
May  within  six  hundred   miles  of  tho  capital,  and    that  lu  n  (e» 
days  tho  mutiny  would  no  doubt  be  utterly  suppressed,  tiie  coati- 
try  everyivhcre  made  tranf|uil,  and  the  loaders  in  a  w  ioked  relwUifl* 
given  over   to   condign  punishment.     Three  weeks  later  l^ 
Canning  was  but  too  glad  to  obtain  fi-om  Calcutta  and  Nipiltltfi 
help   which,  a<;cepted  at  the   right  moment,  might   have  5ft«a 
many  an  Knglish  life  in  Oudli  and  the  Upper  Provinces,* 

Vor  the  time,  however,  things  in  Beugnt  Proper  looked  com* 
paratively  calm.  In  the  last  week  of  May  the  MohammadaiK  £>' 
Calcutta  followed  the  lead  of  their  Hindu  fulIow-citiEons  by  >^ 
public  expression  of  their  trust  in  tho  good  faith  of  Govemiwt, 
and  of  their  readiness  Uy  fight  for  it,  should  need  arise.  Oo  ^ 
27ih  Lord  Canning  rode  down  toBarrackporeto  thank  the  Se}fOf* 
of  the  70th  for  their  xual  iu  volunteering  to  march  forthwil'' 
*  Trotter;  MaUewa  ;  Meade's  "Sepo;  B«?oli. 
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against  their  traitorous  comrades  nt  Delhi.  Konr  ilftjs  earlier  the 
English  in  Calcntia  had  been  cheerud  by  the  Innding  of  Noill 
and  his  Fusiliers  from  Madras.  All  was  reftorted  qitiut  at  Dukha, 
Cbittagaon,  and  Bahnimpur.  In  the  rich  iudigo-tietds  of  Bah&r 
the  planters  still  dwelt  at  pence  on  their  own  estates,  trusting  in 
the  loyalty  of  the  ncig:hbouring  Zamindars,  and  hoping  much 
frora  the  procautions  taken  by  ilr.  William  Tayler  to  keep  the 
great  city  of  Patna,  the  headquarters  of  Wahabi  fanaticism, 
under  firm  control.  Nor  hail  any  signs  of  disaPfectiou  among  the 
Sepoya  at  tho  neiffhl)ouring  station  of  Dauapur  as  jot  revealed 
themselves,  either  to  their  own  colonels  or  to  (icnernl  Lloyd.* 

In  the  early  part  of  June  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  Goagh's  old 
Adjutant^Gcneral,  was  summoned  from  the  chief  command  of 
lladros  to  act  in  tho  room  of  tho  late  Geneial  Anson  as  Com- 
inander-iu-Chief  for  Bengal.  Abont  the  same  lime  the  first  of 
the  regiments  sent  round  from  Bombay,  tho  6kh  Foot,  lauded  in 
Calcutta.  A  few  days  later  came  the  Ttfth  Uighlanders,  followed 
anou  by  tho  36th  Foot  from  Itangoon.     The  stream  of  succours 

tBanaras  and  the  Upper  Provinces  began  to  flow  more  freely 
I  heretofore.  By  horse -carriage,  bnllock-tniin,  and  steamer, 
the  troops  erelonpf  were  travelling  upwards  from  R^niganj  at  the 
rate  of  fifty,  sixty,  even  a  hundred  men  a  day.  Too  late  to  save 
Cawnporc  or  to  avert  dieaRter  from  Oudh,  they  served  at  least  to 
restore  order  about  Allahabad,  to  plant  England's  colours  onco 
more  above  tho  Cawnporo  sbambles,  and  to  rescue  from  iiumiuunt 
dostnaotion  tho  hard-pressed  garrison  of  Lncknow. 

Bj'  the  middle  of  June  Calcutta  knew  that  its  worst  fears  were 
being  fultilled,  that  tlie  mutiny  was  spreading  fast  and  far,  that 
the  making  short  work  witli  Delhi  was  n  vain  dream,  that  things 
were  going  wrong  with  Sir  H.  Wheeler,  if  not  with  Sir  H. 
Lawrence  also.  With  an  ignorance  shared  at  the  time  by  more 
competent  judges,  LonI  Canning  on  the  last  day  of  May  had 
telegraphed  through  Agra  an  urgent  message  to  Sir  Henry  Bar- 
nard begging  him,  since  his  force  of  artillery  would  soon  make 
sure  of  Delhi,  to  detach  some  horse  and  foot  with  all  speed  south. 
wards  for  the  recovery  of  Aligurh  and  tho  relief  of  Cawnpore. 
A  few  days  earlier  he  had  written  home  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
on  the  expediency  of  adding  three  European  regiments  to  the 
sti-ength  of  the  Company's  Bengal  Army,  as  if  no  troops  were 
specially  needed  from  England  for  his  immediate  use.  By  the 
,  12th  of  June,  however,  he  had  begun  to  see  that  the  taking  of  Delhi 
*  Trott«r ;  Gbanibeni ;  Kajre. 
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waa  ft  qnostion  no  longer  of  davs,  bat  perhaps  of  many  woefca. 
und  that  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow  must  look  for  help  to  Ucdj^I 
alone.  On  that  day  be  virtually  owned  to  his  error  of  thu  mouth 
before,  by  invitinjj  the  residents  in  Culoatta  to  onrol  thcmsdvcfi 
"  either  aa  horsemen  or  on  foot "  in  the  newly-created  corps  of 
Volunteer  Guards.  Fort;etful  of  former  BnubbingH,  the  lawyers, 
merchants,  tradesmen,  fiailors,  and  clerks  of  ICuropean  or  Knmsian 
blood,  readily  came  forward  to  prepai'c  themselves  for  the  work  so 
tardily  entrusted  to  their  hands ;  nnr  was  it  long  before  they  wero 
ivinninff  high  pniise  from  experienced  JQdgee  for  the  manner  in 
which  that  work  was  done.* 

Had  the  enrolment  begun  oven  a  fortnight  earlier,  Calcntta. 
might  not  have  witnessed  the  nnseemly  panic  of  the  memorable 
14th  of  June.  For  some  days  past  there  had  been  great  uneasi- 
ness among  the  KngHsh  at  IJarrackpore.  Although  each  of  the 
regiments  there  quartered  had  volunteered  in  its  turn  to  go  up 
against  Delhi,  and  the  70lh  were  on  the  eve  of  starting,  the 
value  of  their  professions  grew  more  and  more  doubtful  every 
day.  At  length,  on  the  18th  of  Jnne,  General  Hearsey  found 
something  in  the  (em|icr  of  his  Sepoys  so  threatening,  that  he 
sent  off  to  Calcutta  an  ui^ent  message  for  leave  to  disamt  them 
all.  Lord  Canning  gave  his  sanction  without  his  approval  to  an 
appeal  which  he  felt  himself  unable  to  resist.  The  Highlanders 
from  Cbinsuro,  nnd  the  3oth  Foot  from  Calcutta,  were  ordered  off 
that  evening  to  Harraekporo-  At  sundown  of  the  J4th  the  whole 
of  the  Sepoy  brigade  were  disarmed  under  the  persuasive  ministry 
of  two  British  regiments  and  a  row  of  heavy  guna.  About  the 
same  hour  the  native  guards  in  Fort  William  and  Calcutta  were 
quietly  relieved  of  the  weapons  which,  by  all  accounts,  might 
Koon  have  been  doing  mischief  in  the  name  of  the  deposed  King 
of  Ondh.  Early  the  next  morning  that  weak-minded  prince  and 
his  plotting  counsellor,  Ali  Nakhi  Khan,  with  three  other  courtiers 
of  rank,  were  I>ome  away  from  the  palace  at  Garden  Reach  to 
brood  over  their  wrongs  or  their  xJMuck  within  the  guarded  circle 
of  Fort  William. 

The  disarming  took  place  on  a  Sunday — "Panic  Sunday,"  as 
it  was  aftei*wardfl  called,  in  memory  of  the  causeless  terror  which 
that  day  seized  uprn  the  i»eo[de  in  Calcutta.  On  that  day  the 
Barrackpore  troops  were  .wid  to  be  marching  upon  the  capital  of 
India,  the  natives  of  which,  aided  by  tlie  followers  of  Wujid  Ali, 
wore  to  rise  that  night  in  a  body  and  murder  the  whole  of  thuir 
*  Tetter  ;  K1170  ;  Nortoa ;  Uallewn. 
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five  thonfiand  CIiriBtian  neighbours  in  their  beds.  TheRt*  and 
other  rumoars,  not  more  groundless  tlian  absurd,  found  awiit 
credence  even  with  some  who  ought  to  have  feigned  the  confi- 
dence and  the  conrago  they  might  not  feel.  Several  officers,  civil 
and  military,  took  part  in  a  mad  rush  of  scared  men  nnd  women, 
chieily  of  tlie  hnmbler  class,*  into  the  hotels,  on  board  the  ship- 
ping, inside  the  fort  waUs,  anywhither  oat  of  reach  of  tlie 
rumoured  danger;  while  the  less  timid  lutn-icaded  their  doors,  or 
paraded  the  main  thoroughfares  armed  to  the  teeth  against  an 
imauiuary  foe.  Under  the  goadings  of  a  panic  dread,  men  seemed 
to  forget  that  British  soldiers  held  the  Fort  and  barred  the  ap- 
proach from  13arrackpore ;  that  any  show  of  fear  or  weakness 
could  but  eml)oIden  the  disaffected  ;  that  of  all  places  on  thut  side 
of  India  Calcutta  was  then  the  safest,  alike  by  natural  position, 
by  the  strength  of  its  Kuropeau  element,  and  by  the  vast  number 
of  natives  whose  welUbeing  wajj  closely  bound  up  with  that  of 
their  white. skinned  neighbotu-a  and  protectors.  That  Sunday 
evening  the  churches,  the  city  suburbs,  many  of  the  great  Chow- 
ringhie  pnlaccB,  and  the  JIall  itself  whore  all  Calcutta  thronged 
<]aily  for  the  cool  sunset  air  along  the  river,  were  nearly  emptied 
of  their  usual  occupants.  That  night  a  few  score  of  bold  ruQiunH 
mif^ht  have  Backed  any  number  of  deserted  houses  iu  the  great 
oommercial  capital  of  Uritish  lndia.+ 

Amidst  the  general  excitement  and  confusion  of  that  afternoon 
Lord  Canning  maintained  a  coolness  winch  some  of  his  colleagues 
And  subalterns  must  have  envied.  While  many  of  those  around 
liim  wero  looking  after  their  own  safety,  or  waiting  anxiously  for 
reassuring  news  from  Barrackpore,  ho  went  calmly  through  his 
Accustomed  work,  exchanging  messages  from  time  to  time  with 
CJeneral  Hearsey,  and  giving  orders  about  next  moi-ning's  busincfs 
«t  Garden  Reach.  As  if  in  scorn  of  the  panic  outside,  he  refused 
to  deprive  his  own  native  Budy-Oiiard  of  their  arms. 

One  piece  of  boldness  on  his  part  indeed  few  of  the  Knglish  in 
India  could  bring  themselves  to  admire.  Only  the  day  before  (ho 
jfreat  stampede  ho  hvid  passed  through  Council  the  famous 
"  Gagging  Act,"  which  placetl  the  whole  Indian  pres.s,  Kngliek  as 
well  as  native,  under  a  penal  despotism  surpassing  that  which 
Louis  Napoleon  had  a  few  years  before  sot  up  in  France.  In  less 
than  one  hour  was  carried  through  all  its  stages  a  measui'e  apply- 

*  ''Cnkiinic."  prntv'?  Kantni,  was  the  name  glren  to  tlio  clerks  in  pnblic  and 
private  offi^'ea.     Tbejr  w^rc  moAlljr  haJf-caiUa. 
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ing  to  all  newspapers  alike  the  remedy  which,  but  ft  fortnight 
before,  Lord  Canning  had  acenanted  "  worse  than  the  disease  "  o£j 
sedition  then  traceable  in  the  language  of  the  Native  press.  Not' 
a  voice  was  raised  in  the  Calcutta  council-rovim  against  a  measare^ 
which  empowered  the  Govenunont  iu  each  province  to  HnppreBSi 
at  will,  by  a  formal  notice  in  the  Gazette^  any  print  which  pnblifilied 
matter  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  State.  Mr.  Barnes  Pea- 
cocke,  Iiaw-Membor  uf  Canning's  Council,  and  two  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  one  of  them  the  independent  Sir  Arthur  Bnller, 
concurred  in  posging  a  law  which  its  fraraers  justified  not  only 
by  the  demands  of  public  safety,  but  on  the  specious  plea  of  equal 
justice  to  both  divisions  of  the  press.  Lord  Canning  declared  it 
"  imposaiblo  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  ;  "  as 
if  his  own  countrymen  needed  Kuch  a  danifwr  to  their  loyalty  at 
n  time  whi'n  all  tlie  forces,  moral  and  physical,  at  their  command 
might  prove  unequal  to  the  work  cut  out  for  them.  On  the  same 
hard-and-fast  principle  the  process  of  disarming  should  have  been 
applied  to  Native  and  English  regiments  alike.  There  might  be 
reasons  at  such  a  crisis  for  nuizzliug  the  Native  proas ;  but  what, 
asked  many  of  Canning's  countrymen,  had  our  English  journalists 
done  to  deserve  classing  witb  the  swarm  of  putty  scribblers  who 
prayed  success  to  our  enemies  at  Delhi  and  elsewhere  ?  Could  it 
be  that  the  outspoken  language  of  the  former  dniing  the  past  six 
weeks  liad  provoked  the  Government  whose  policy  they  arraigned 
to  adopt  this  method  of  shutting  their  mouths  thenceforward — at 
least  for  a  whole  year  ?  Charges  of  this  sort  are  always  easier  to 
make  than  to  make  good,  and  Canning  may  have  been  sincere  in 
holding  that  English  jonrnalists  could  do  as  much  harm  by 
indiscreet  comments  and  misleading  news,  as  their  native  rivals 
did  by  open  or  indirect  appeals  to  the  political  and  religious 
passions  of  their  readers.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  against 
white  offenders  the  new  law  was  seldom  brought  to  bear.  But  in 
making  an  enemy  of  the  Calcutta  press  the  Govornor-Geueral  lost 
the  services  of  a  willing  helpmate,  and  involved  himself  in  0,  storm 
of  ohloqny  which  was  to  I'age  around  him  for  many  months  to 
come.* 

By  tho  IGth  of  June  it  was  known  that  one  man's  determined 
courage  had  quenched  at  Rohui  in  tiie  Suuthal  district  a  mutiny 
which  might  else  have  spread  to  other  parts  of  Western  Bengal. 
His  adjutant  suddenly  cut  down,  himself  and  the  surgeon  badly 
wounded  un  the  I'ith  by  a  few  ruiTians  from  his  own  regiment,  the 
*  Kajfl  ;  UaUeaon  ;  Trotter. 
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5th  IrregTilar  Horse,  Major  Macdonald  showed  himself  worthy  of 
the  command  bestowed  on  him  by  Sir  C.  Napier  in  reword  for  tbc 
presenoe  of  mind  which,  iu  ItiSO,  ha<i  saved  Oovindgarh  from  tho 
grasp  of  the  mutinons  t>Gth.  Betrayed  erelong  bj  a  comrade, 
the  three  mnrderers  of  Sir  Normun  Loslio  were  brought  out  on 
tho  16th  to  undergo  thoir  just  doom  in  sight  of  a  regiment  nearly- 
all  tainted  with  the  mutinous  spirit.  In  spite  of  his  wounds  and 
a  scalped  skull,  Macdonald  appeared  on  parade  to  see  justice  done 
at  all  hazards,  agaiust  appalling  odds.  ,Ono  of  tho  doomed  men 
called  loudly  on  his  comrades  tu  ftaro  him  from  tho  gallows.  In 
another  moment  they  might  have  answered  his  call;  but  a  pistol 
at  the  man's  ear  and  a  thiX'ut  of  instant  death  brought  his  outcries 
to  a  sudden  stop.  The  next  moment  a  nooso  was  round  his  neuk, 
tho  clephnnt  on  which  he  sat  then  walked  from  under  him,  and 
iho  wretch  was  left  dangling  in  mid-nir.  His  two  accompUces 
wore  soon  hancfing  beside  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  troopers  quietly 
moved  off  to  their  own  line;),  not  more  amazed  at  tho  fruits  of 
Macdonald's  boldness  than  was  he  himself  to  tind  "  his  head  still 
upon  his  shonldei's."* 

On  the  day  after  this  deed  of  daring  Sir  P.  Grant  arrived  in 
Calcutta,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Government  House,  as  tho 
spot  then  doomed  most  suitable  for  couduutiug  tho  general 
business  of  his  department.  Of  what  was  thora  done  by  Lord 
Cough's  whilom  adjutant  history  has  little  enough  to  say.  His 
well-meant  appeal  to  his  old  comrades  of  tho  Bengal  Army  failed 
to  keep  one  rebel  trno  to  his  salt,  and  Calcutta  was  hardly  tho 
plaoo  where  a  brave  old  officer  could  hope  to  win  new  distinction 
at  a  time  when  tho  services  of  every  fighting  man  wei*e  impera- 
tively needed  elsewhere.  To  Sir  Patrick,  however,  belongs  tho 
credit  of  securing  tor  his  recent  shipmate  and  old  companion  in 
arms,  Henry  Havelock,  tho  post  of  special  honour  and  danger  in 
the  front.  On  the  23rd  of  Junc^  iu  the  midst  of  another  small 
panic  at  the  capital,  Havolook  etarted  np  country  on  tho  glorious 
eri*and  from  which  ho  was  fated  never  to  return. 

Meanwhile  the  able  and  kecu-witted  Commissioner  of  Bahar 
was  doing  all  that  a  bravo  man  could  to  keep  the  peace  of  a  largo 
province  and  a  great  city  full  of  Mohammadans,  with  no  other 
help  than  his  native  policemen,  a,  few  EuglisU  magistratos  and 
railway  servants,  and  a  few  companies  of  Rattray's  Sikhs.  In 
Patna  itself,  in  the  adjacent  districts,  in  the  military  station  of 

Er,  eight  miles  from  Patna,  Mr.  William  Tayler  know  that 
•  Kaye  ;  iUUcftoo  j  TrolUr. 
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disaffection  was  rife  ;  bnt  GcTicrnl  Lloyd  would  not  listen  to  any 
scheme  for  disarming  Lis  trusted  Sepo^ps-  The  Government 
agreed  with  Lloyd,  and  Tayler  had  lo  x>rovide  for  the  public 
-safety  under  conditions  which  left  him  email  hope  of  nltimnte 
Buccesa. 

In  the  face  oi  gnch  discouragements  the  Commissioner  con- 
tinued to  Jo  his  best.  On  the  lltth  of  Juno  ho  summoned  the 
leading'  citizens  of  Patua  to  a  conference  at  his  own  house.  Wlicii 
it  waa  over,  three  of  the  ^aulvis  who  attended  it,  men  of  whose 
plottiugs  he  had  sufljcient  knowledpo,  were  quietly  handed  over  to 
tbe  safe  keeping  of  a  Sikh  jruard.  On  the  following  day  another 
alaulvx  wftB  arrosted,  and  an  order  issued  requiring  the  citizens  to 
give  up  their  arms,  and  to  stay  within  their  homes  after  nine 
o'clock  at  night.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  Pir  Ali,  a  Musalman  Iwok- 
fieller,  led  a  rising  in  the  city,  which  a  body  of  Rattray's  Sikhs 
had  no  difliculty  in  putting  down.  Pir  Ali  himself  and  thirty 
other  ringleaders  were  soon  brought  to  ti-ial,  and  sixteen  of  the 
worst  offenders  were  duly  banged.  For  three  weeks  longer  a  fair 
show  of  order  was  maintained  throughout  Bnbar.* 

On  the  afternoon  of  tbe  7th  of  July,  Havelock's  main  colnmn 
marched  out  of  AllabAbad,  not  now  to  relieve,  but  to  avenge  the 
murdered  garrison  of  Cawnpore.  It  was  believed  in  camp  that 
all  had  perished  in  a  common  butchery,  nor  waa  the  exact  truth 
discovered  for  many  days  to  come.  Thanks  to  the  information 
afterwards  gathered  from  more  than  one  witness  who  escaped  an 
by  a  miracle  the  common  doom,  the  main  incidents  of  that  pro- 
longed tragedy  stand  out  in  all  the  clearness  of  historic  fact.  For 
throe  weeks,  from  the  6th  to  the  27th  of  June  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler 
and  his  helplcbs  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children  lay  weltering 
in  a  sea  of  blackest  horror,  of  cmoUy  protracted  suffering.  Two 
frail  nho-storeycd  barracks,  one  thatched  with  straw,  which  very 
soon  caught  Ere  fi-om  the  enemy's  shot,  formed  erelong  the  only 
shelter  of  some  four  hundred  women  and  chihlren  and  sick  or 
weakly  men,  not  to  speak  of  their  native  attendants ;  while  al>out 
as  mauy  men  able  to  bear  arms  bad  commonly  to  crouch  as  they 
best  could  behind  the  low  breastwork  which,  with  its  girdling 
trench,  was  all  that  parted  them  from  the  swarms  of  merciless 
foes  outside.  Kleven  guns,  mostly  of  Iwrge  calibre,  and  throe 
znortars,  kept  raining  into  the  intrenchment  a  never-ceasing  tiro, 
which  Wheeler's  men  could  only  answer  from  e^ght  ficld<pieccB 
that  stood  here  and  there  in  largo  gaps  of  the  intrenched  line» 
*  Hallesoo  ;  Kaje. 
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unmafiked  \>j  uny  kind  of  sheltering  parapet.  Saffering  ami 
death  in  every  form,  from  wonndB,  from  the  crnel  heat,  from  hard 
toil  and  watching,  from  over-crowding,  from  .scanty  or  unwhole- 
Bome  food,  from  lack  of  every  bodily  comfort,  from  keen  con- 
tinnons  strefw  of  mind,  left  daily  more  and  more  TiRible  marks  on 
tliat  poor  flock  of  sheep  huddled  together  in  vain  hope  of  shelter 
from  the  greed  of  those  rnlbless  wolves.* 

A  few  days  after  the  sieg"e  ]>egan,  the  last  regular  ration  of  moat 
■waa  served  out  to  the  fighting  men.  Thenceforth  their  chief  food 
-vaa  dill  (a  kind  of  pea)  and  chapalhis,  savo  when  a  Hirny  horse  or 
bullock  eame  within  reach  of  the  men  on  night-duty.  Erelong 
most  of  the  native  servantB  had  atolen  away  from  the  doomed 
intrenchments.  By  the  third  day  the  great  water-jam  in  the 
barracks  wei'e  all  empty,  and  everyone  had  to  help  litniself  after 
nightfoU  from  a  well  that  lay  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  For 
about  tVo  hours  of  the  night,  while  the  besiegers  rested  tn  bathe, 
to  eat  their  dinners  and  enjoy  their  smoke,  a  crowd  of  eager 
visitants  met  round  the  well  with  buckets,  pitchers,  anything  fit  to 
hold  water  for  the  next  day's  needs.  Of  strong  drinks.  howe\-er, 
such  09  hoer  and  ram.  there  remained  to  the  last  a  fair  supply,  ia 
spite  of  the  bursting  of  several  hogsheads  by  the  enemy's  round- 
shot. 

As  the  besiegers  grew  bolder  and  more  numerous,  the  trials  of 
the  besieged  grew  harder.  The  round-shot  crashed  more  and 
more  ruinously  through  the  barrack  walls,  while  from  behiml 
every  nearer  lurkiog-plnce  parties  of  Sepoys  kept  up  a.  gjdling* 
Tuusket-fire  on  all  who  showed  themselves  within  range.  Erehmg- 
not  one  of  our  few  gunners  remained  unhurt,  and  the  voliiuteera 
who  replaced  thorn  fell  fast  also.  A  well-aimed  fire  of  pliells  from 
the  enemy's  mortars  soon  caused  the  striking  of  the  tents  wherein 
some  otlicers  with  their  families  had  hitherto  found  a  shelter  moro 
private  than  the  crowded  barracks.  On  the  I3th  of  Juno  a  yet 
more  fatal  bolt  fired  the  tilo-covered  thatch  of  the  hospital 
bai-rack,  where  all  the  siek  and  wounded  lay  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  families  of  the  Knglish  soldiers.  In  a  moment  the  fresh 
breeze  had  fanned  up  so  fierce  a  blaze  that  it  became  a  questioo 
only  of  saving  lives.  With  some  ado  the  women  and  children 
were  got  away;  but  so  strongly  did  the  besiegers  muster  in  tho 
church  and  the  empty  bungalows  noarcfit  the  intrenchments,  that 
few  of  the  fighting-men  could  be  spared  to  look  after  the  sick  and 
wounded,  forty  of  whom  were  bumod  to  ashes  before  help  could 
*  Tibtter  ;  Morbtaj-TbompcoQ. 
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cnme.  Bat  the  cowards  who  swarmed  outside  in  overwhelming 
strength  still  shrank  from  meeting  at  close  quarters  a  desperate  foe. 
Some  four  thousand  armed  Sepoys  fell  Viaok  before  the  welUaimed 
fire  of  a  few  gTinners  and  the  manifest  resolre  of  three  hundred 
Britons  to  sell  their  hves  as  dearly  as  they  could. 

With  the  blazing  hoftpital  and  its  doomed  inmates,   nearly  the 
whole  stock  of  medicines  for  the  garrison  was  destroyed.     From 
that  time  the  deaths  in  the  one  crowded  barrack,  already  riddled 
through  and  throuj^h  with   round   shot  and  strewn,  with  bits  o( 
burst   shells,   grew   more   frequent,   tho   Bufferings    of    the   sick. 
wounded,   and    infirm   more  heartrending.       Nothing   indeed   but 
the  fierce  excitement  of  daily   renewed   battles  and  tho  hope  of 
npeody  deliverance  could  have  enabled  even  the  strongest  to  lire 
through  all  the  hardships  of  that  dreadful   siege.     There  wa.<  no 
time  for  loving  offices  to  the  dead,  whoso  bodies,  ha«tily  laid  onrin 
tho  verandahs,  awaited  the  coming  of  tho  nightly  fatigue  party  told 
off  for   burying   them    in  a   well  outride   the  intrenchment.    At 
almost  any  hour  in  the  twenty-four  a  shot  would  come  teannc 
through  the  brickbnilt  walls,  or  a  shell  ray  out  destruction  over 
some  now  place.     After  the  13th  there  was  little  rest  for  tlio  Itio^* 
less  garrison  ;  and  day  by  day  fresh  efforts  to  storm   their  weak 
defences  were  baffled  only  by  their  unceasing  watchfulness,  their 
steadfast  daring,  and  the  skilful  coolness  of  their  fow  remaining 
♦runners.* 

If  cool  courage,  stubborn  energy,  and  rcsonrcefnl  skill  conld 
have  saved  the  Cawnpore  gaiTison,  their  salvation  would  hftvcl)«n 
assured.  Among  many  brave  and  able  eomradea  there  wa«  nou^ 
so  worthy  as  Captain  Moore,  of  the  32ud  Foot,  to  take  up  thai 
leading  part  which  poor  Sir  H.  Wheeler,  through  stress  of  »g« 
and  sickness,  could  no  longer  fill.  With  his  arm  in  n  sling  from* 
wound  received  early  in  the  siege,  Moore  went  to  and  fro  among 
his  fellows,  counselling,  cheering,  at  need  rebuking  them ;  fall  "' 
resources  for  every  strait,  quick  to  guard  against  each  now 
danger,  always  tirst  to  show  him.self  wherever  the  fire  wcaifd 
hottf^st  or  the  work  before  him  most  hazardous.  Twice  with  the 
help  of  some  twenty  followers  did  he  manage  by  a  wcll-timwl 
sally  to  spike  the  guns  which  the  Nnna's  men  had  brouffht  to 
l»ear  upon  his  perilous  post  in  a  half-finished  barrack  outsidi*  the 
intrenchment.  More  than  once  did  his  little  band  of  picked  marVs^ 
men  drive  hundreds  of  Sepoys  back  with  heavy  slaughter  at  lh« 
cost  of  only  a  few  wounHs  for  themselves.  Not  a  bnUet  from 
*  Trotter  ;  Uowkraj-Ttiorapson. 
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tboir  rifles  ever  missed  its  mark,  nor  did  Asho's  gnnners  fail  to 
crown  the  enemy's  discomfiture  with  mnrderons  salutes  of  g^r&pe 
and  canister. 

One  of  these  repulses  happened  on  the  2l8t  of  Juno,  the  day 
clioaen  by  the  enemy  for  one  last  overwhelming  rush  npon  their 
K>bstinate  prey.  Thousands  of  rofrnlfirs  and  racjarauffins  sot  forth 
that  morning  in  several  bodies,  resolved  to  annihilate  the  Farangi 
once  for  all.  From  every  side  they  swarmed  on.  Some  kept 
rolling  before  them  large  bales  of  cotton,  from  behind  which  they 
delivered  at  short  intervals  a  galliu?  mnsketry-fire.  Others 
thronged  into  the  furthermost  of  the  unfinished  bftmicks  where 
only  Mowbray-ThompRon  and  his  littlo  band  stood  between  them 
and  the  south-eastern  face  of  the  intrenchment.  From  the  north- 
oast  a  third  body  kept  up  a  cmel  hail  of  bullets,  which  Captain 
Kempland  s  small  party  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  in  one  long  un- 
flagging effort  to  subdue.  When  the  bales  were  about  a  hundred 
nnd  fifty  yards  from  the  breastwork,  a  great  rush  of  shouting 
rebels  from  the  chui-chyard  made  many  a  bravo  man  set  his  teeth 
together,  as  resolved  at  any  rate  to  die  hard.  But  the  Nana's 
hoar  of  triumph  was  not  yet.  Every  bullet  from  the  breastwork 
and  from  the  ontpost  in  the  unfinished  barrack  carrind  death  or 
havoc  into  the  yelling  crowd.  Itsactnal  leader,  the sabadar-major 
of  the  Irt  Sepoy  Infantry,  was  among  the  first  to  fall.  Cowed  by 
his  fate  and  swept  down  in  scores  by  tlio  unerring  file-fire, 
the  rest  were  finally  scattered  by  a  few  rounds  of  canisler  from 
onr  guns.  Nowhere  did  the  rebel  dead  lie  so  thick  as  in  front  of 
the  post  which  iloore  had  entrusted  to  Mowbi*ay-Thompson  and 
his  little  band.  Moore  himself  on  that  eventful  day  was  every* 
where.  So  utter  waa  the  rout  tliat  the  enemy  begged  for  leave 
to  bury  their  dead.* 

In  that  day's  death-grapple,  as  indeed  on  many  a  former  day, 
instances  of  heroic  daring  must  have  been  common  enough.  The 
native  pride  and  courage  of  their  race,  the  silent  teachings  of 
their  religion,  the  strength  imparted  by  hopoor  despair,  by  mutual 
trust,  or  the  mere  sense  of  duty  to  their  country,  all  conspired  to 
raise  the  bulk  of  Wheeler's  jiarrison  above  the  level  of  average 
English  manhood.  In  these  weeks  of  intense  suffering  the  heroes 
of  either  sex  were  numerous,  the  cowardly  and  the  selfish  remark- 
ably few.  From  the  simple  tales  of  two  or  three  survivors  it  is 
easy  to  guess  how  many  a  deed  of  high  courage,  of  heroic  endnrance, 
must  i-emain  untold.  Of  one  of  those  survivors  another  has 
*  ICowbrajr-ThompiOD  ;  Trotter ;  Kaye. 
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recorded  a  feat  of  special  hardihood  done  on  tins  particular  dft^. 
lb  was  noou:  an  ammunition  wag'gon  blown  np  bjr  a  chance  shot 
threatened  to  involve  some  others  near  it  in  a  common  destroclior- 
A  sharp  fire  from  the  Sepoy  batteries  boomed  death  to  all  who 
approached  the  burning  wasrgon.  At  any  moment  a  fresh  ex- 
plosion might  tiiko  place.  Of  the  gunners  hnrdly  one  romuocd 
nnhnrt,  and  the  rest  of  the  fighting-men  lay  tired  out  with  that 
moming*a  stmgxle-  In  this  Rtrnit,  Tonng  T>elttfns8e  of  the  ^fd 
SepoyK,  throw  himself  under  the  blazing  woodwork,  pulling  it 
as  far  as  ho  might  to  pieces,  and  scattorinj?  earth  over  the  flames. 
By  this  means  and  a  few  bnckctfals  of  wuter  which  two  soldier* 
kept  handing  to  hira,  hosuoreeded  in  preventing  another  and  vet 
worse  explosion  without  barm  to  himself  or  hi)*  brave  helpmates,* 

For  yet  three  more  days  the  iron  hail  kept  boatinaf  down  upon 
Ihe  wasted  garrison.     Hy  that  time  the  riddled,  ruinons   bamickd 
tbreatenod  to  topple  over  with  the  Brst  shower  of  raio,  already 
due.     The  broatl   verandahs  had  all   been  knocked  to  pieces*    In 
search  of  shelter  from  the  enemy's  tire,  not  a  few  had  lately  borin! 
Ihoinsolves  undc»r  the  lines  of  parapet,  in  holes  roofed  over  with 
boTtjs  und  other   furniture.     Most  of  the   guns  were  utterly  dis- 
abled.     Half  rations  of  nncookod  gmin    had    bocome  the  prgnUr 
fare  of  all  bat  the  few  who  could  still  afford  to  pay  extravnguDth' 
for  the  luxury  of  an  ill-cooked  meal.     At  night,  the   women  luul 
to  take  their  turns  in  keeping  watch  with  the  men,  under  afiroof 
shut  and  shell  which  marred  the  slumbers  of  the  weariest.    There 
were  nn  medicines  for  Ihe  sick  and  wounded,  no  comforts  left  fur 
helpless  a;Te,  none  for  the  children  still  living  in  that  earthly  he!!. 
none  for  the  mothers,  who,  in  that  draadfnl  season,  gave  birth  to 
balies  marked  on t  for  an  early  and  painful  death.     Day  by  (Inj 
the  hope  of  deliverance  grew  fainter,  altboogh  gome  of  the  morr 
sansnine  still  clung  to  the  chance  of    impcwible  SDCconr  fn«n 
Lucknow.     A  few  who  stolo  away  from  the  intrenchment  only 
went  the  sooner  to  their  doom.     But  for  their  wives,  sisters,  iml 
little  ones,  the  men  might  lontr  since  have  cut  their  way  ihroii;:'' 
all  the  Naaa*s  rabble  to  Allahabad.     Kven  now.  the  fear  of  wli«' 
inight  hefall  their  tender  charges,  in  the  event  of  their  own  def**' 
alone   withhold   tliom   from  sallying  forth   by  night  in  ouc  Iw^ 
fnrititis  effort  to  seize  the  enemy's  guns. 

At  length,  on   the  i!-kh  of  June,  there  set  forth   from  the  in- 
trenchment a    Mr.  Shepherd  of  the  commissariat,  who,  disgai.<oJ 
as  a  native  cook,  was  to  make  his   way  inlo  thecity  and  bribe 
*  H.-Tboapaon;  Trotter. 
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Home  of  the  Ipndinp-  men  intn  lielplng  tlie  parriKon  ont  of  their 
«vil  plifjht.  yallinjr  by  the  way  into  hostile  ha[ic3s,  liia  etory  mia- 
doabtcd,  but  his  English  origin  never  onoe  nnma-jkcfl,  the  baffled 
cmisfiary  remained  a  prisoner  among  th©  rebels  to  the  day  when 
Havclock  reached  Cawnporo.  Meanwhile^  the  Nana  himself  had 
made  a  show  of  treatintf  with  the  hold  Farantris,  whoso  desperate 
tlefence  aroused  the  wonder— if  it  could  not  soften  the  hearts — of 
their  mtbleRS  foes.  On  the  very  day  of  Shepherd's  departure,  a 
Christian  woman,  who  hnd  fallen  into  the  Nana's  bands,  brought 
Sir  Hugh  \Vbcelor  a  formal  overture  from  the  rebel  chief.  To  all 
who  were  "  in  no  way  connected  with  the  acts  of  Lord  Dalhnusie  " 
the  Nana  offered  a  safe  passage  to  Allahabad  iu  return  for  the 
eurreuder  of  all  their  arms  and  of  the  public  treasure  in  tho  in- 
trenched lines. 

After  a  meeting  on  the  26tb  between  Moore  and  tho  Nina's  in- 
famons  agent,  Azimnlla  Khiin,  who  swore  by  all  that  was  holy  to 
fnmish  the  garrison  with  boats  and  food  for  the  voyage,  the  sur- 
■\*iving  English,  many  of  them  with  sore  misgivings,  agreed  to 
accept  the  terms  profTtred  by  one  of  whoso  villany  they  had  yet 
to  rea.lize  the  fnll  measure.  The  next  day  was  spent  in  pi'cparing 
for  their  departure,  in  yielding  up  the  Government  treasure,  in 
procuring  some  poor  comforts  for  the  sick  and  wonnded,  in  ex- 
amining the  boats  designed  for  their  reception.  On  the  morning 
of  the  27th,  a  sad  train  of  about  450  persons  on  foot,  on  elephants, 
in  carta  and  doolies,  left  the  scene  of  their  long  suffering,  the  last 
resting-place  of  half  their  former  numbers,  to  embark  on  board 
some  twenty  veRSels,  not  one  of  which  was  fated  to  reach  its  pro- 
mised goal.* 

Our  hapless  conntrymen  little  knew  that  the  tiger  with  whom 
they  had  just  bean  parleying  was  fresh  from  tasting  Farangi  blood. 
On  tho  4th  of  June  a  hnndred  and  thirty  of  onr  people  had  taken 
to  their  boats  in  Sight  from  tlie  mutinous  Soprvys  quartered  at 
yathigarh.  For  some  days  all  went  well,  until  the  fugitives  ap- 
proached what  seemed  to  them  the  safer  neighbourhood  of  Cawn- 
pore.  Unhappily,  tho  Nina  got  news  of  their  coming.  A  body 
of  his  soldiers  stopped  the  boats,  took  ont  all  their  occupants,  and 
by  his  order  put  every  soul  to  death. 

Unweeting  of  these  and  other  tragedies  enacted  by  tho  Nana's 

ordei-s,  tho  remnant  of  the  Cawnpore  garrison  were  escorted  down 

to  the  river  by  a  large  numlwr  of  armed   Sepoys.     The  sick,  tho 

wounded,  the  dying,  were  lifted   into  their  places.     Some  of  tho 
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leadiof^  boats  were  already  id  mid-Btream,  and  the  rest  were  l>ein^ 
shoved  off  from  the  muddy  banks,  when  of  a  Rndden  throe  guna 
6red  from  the  Nina's  camp  heralded  a  bnrstof  treachery  as  coldly 
cruel  a«  even  Kaatem  cunning  couM  have  devised.  In  a  moment 
a  shattering  niuakct-fiTO  opened  volley  after  volley  on  the  nearer 
bontB.  Tho  nRtivo  boatmen  scrambled  on  shore;  the  thatched 
coverinpfs  of  several  boats  were  soon  ablaze,  and  most  of  their 
occupants  were  shot  or  drowned  in  wild  efForla  to  escape  death  by 
baming.  Turn  whero  the  victims  would,  there  seemed  no  outlet 
from  that  hoiTJble  snare :  from  the  water,  from  either  shore,  death 
glowered  on  all  that  doomed  party.  A  few  of  tho  boats  were 
Btocred  across  tho  river  ;  but  the  mutineers  from  Asimgarh,  going 
np  throngh  Oudh,  were  in  time  to  play  the  part  of  ChArybdis  to 
the  raginp  Scylla  of  Cawnpore.  Erelong  most  of  the  Teasels  hsJ 
fallen  into  the  murderei-s'  hands  ;  the  men  still  alive  in  them  we» 
skin  forthwith  ;  but  the  women  and  children  wero  carried  off  to 
the  Nina's  camp,  where,  shut  up  in  one  sraall  building,  with  scant 
attendance  and  sorry  food,  they  had  to  endure  a  few  weeks  longer 
the  pain  of  sharp  wounds,  tho  weight  of  aiclcness  and  heart-mad- 
dening sorrows,  and  the  Rhamo  of  insulting  speeches  from  tie 
tools  of  the  Nana's  cruelty,  if  not  his  Inst. 

One  boAt,  however,  bore  its  burden,  increased  by  stray  fugitiifrt 
from  other  Iroatp,  many  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  camAtfa 
Worried  as  they  wont  by  frequent  sliowers  of  bullets  from  botb 
banks,  more  tliaii  a  hundi-cd  people,  most  of  whom  were  Mck  or 
wounded  and  all  half-starved,  still  held  their  way  down  the  riwr 
without  much  hindnmce,  until  on  the  morning  of  the  21*tli  their 
bout  stuck  fast  upon  a  sandbnnk  not  far  from  Fathipnr.  After 
vain  efforts  to  push  her  off,  under  a  gftUing  tiro  from  the  rfiOW, 
fourteen  men,  including  the  brave  young  Delafosae  and  Mowbaj* 
Thompson,  jumped  into  the  water  and  hurled  themselves  on  their 
pursuers  with  the  fury  of  despair.  Returning  to  the  river-ttdfi 
from  their  successful  onset,  they  found  the  boat  gone  and  »  fw«^ 
swann  of  rnflians  barring  their  way.  With  a  well-delivered  volley 
and  another  desperate  rush,  thirteen  of  their  nomber  got  ahre 
into  a  small  Hindu  templo  beside  the  river.  Foiled  in  their 
attacks  on  this  poor  stronghold,  tho  huntei-s  proceeded  to  wnoke 
out  their  prey.  After  ono  more  despairing  sally  for  life  or  dati. 
seven  of  the  thirteen  gained  the  water.  Two  of  these  were  pre- 
sently shot,  and  a  third  let  himself  float  too  near  the  bank  tnd 
certain  death.  Swimming,  floating,  and  diving  by  tumi  w' 
several  miles  under  a  frequent  fire,  the  surviving  four,  Lieaterant* 
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Mowbray-Thoinpfion  and  Dalafosae,  Gnnnor  SqIUvati,  and  Private 
Murphv  found  timely  help,  rest,  and  doUvorance  from  further 
doDGfcr  at  tlie  hands  of  a  friendly  Kajah  on  tUo  Oudh  Hhore. 
Under  his  safe  keeping  they  dwelt  iu  peace  nntil  the  sound  of 
Havclock  a  advance  enabled  them  once  more  to  grasp  the  hands  of 
their  admirinjr  countrymen ;  to  tell  and  to  le.ii-n  all  ttat  was  yet 
knoTi'ahle  touching  the  dark  tragedy  in  which  they  had  borne  so 
memorable  a  part.* 

These  four  naked,  starved,  wounded,  fainting  swiuimei-s,  whom 
the  Hajfih's  men  had  to  help  on  shore,  ■wore  soon  to  become  the 
sole  survivors  of  the  4.'i0  who  had  left  the  intrenohment  on  the 
27th  of  Jnnc.  For  the  ljoi»t  thoy  had  hist  seen  ujwn  the  sand- 
bank wns  also  doomed  to  fall  into  the  foeman's  hands.  A  sudden 
frosbet  floated  it  off  its  shallow  bed  ;  but  the  stream  was  to  prove 
more  merciful  than  the  Nann'a  men.  Krelong,  the  weary  fugi- 
tives saw  their  ark  surrounded  by  fresh  bands  of  rufflnus,  its  prow 
pointed  up  stream,  and  themselves  caniK-ht  fast  beyond  redemption 
in  the  toils  of  theii-  deadliest  foe.  On  reaching  Cawnpore,  the 
foorth  day  after  their  fateful  start,  the  men  of  the  pai'ty,  includ- 
ing poor  old  Wheeler,  who  lay  already  wounded  to  the  death,  were 
taken  out  0/  the  boat  and  shot  down  in  the  Sana's  ]»refience,  after 
brief  time  given  for  a  parting  prayer.  One  bravo  lady  perished 
with  her  husband,  round  whom  she  bad  firmly  lot^ked  her  arms  in 
one  last  embrace.  The  rest  of  the  women  and  children,  i*e8erved 
for  yet  further  suffering,  were  carried  off  to  a  bunLiilow  near  the 
Assembly- Room,  whiihc-r  had  just  been  trausfcrrcil  the  prisoners 
taken  on  the  'J7th  of  Juue.+ 

To  this  band  of  lorn  wretches  another  batcli  of  women  and 
children,  with  a  few  men,  was  atlded  about  the  I2th  of  July.  Thcso 
were  the  remnant  of  a  larger  party,  that  left  Fiithigarh — the 
military  and  civil  station  for  the  town  of  Farokhabad — on  the  4th 
of  the  same  month.  Half  mutinons  in  the  beginning,  but 
seemingly  penitent  by  the  middle  of  June,  tho  lOtli  Sepoys  refused 
on  the  loth  to  fraternize  with  the  41ttt,  then  marching  towards 
Delhi  with  hands  fresh  from  the  slaughters  of  Sitiipur.  Three 
days  later,  on  finding  tho  mutineers  already  come  across  the 
Changes,  a  6nal  change  for  the  worse  came  over  the  spirit  of 
Colonel  Smith's  Sepoys.  After  helping  themselves  to  the  treasure 
vhhich  the  4lst  liad  looked  to  share  with  them,  they  attacked  the 
fmthful  few  among  theirown  number  ;  and  then  tho  two  regiments, 
together  with  a  host  of  tho  Farokhabad  Nawab's  followers,  turned 
M.-Thomiwrn;  Trolttr  ;   Kaye.  t  Trotter;  Kaye. 
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their  arms  npainst  the  intrcnclied  poet  m  the  Ajfcncy  compound, 
where  a  hondrcd  and  ten  persons,  including  forty-three  ftble-bodied 
men,  hoped  with  the  msans  &t  their  command  to  ride  out  the 
impending  storm. 

From  the  t^'th  of  June,  the  first  day  of  hard  fighting,  down  to  tho 
4thof  Jnlv,  General  noldie'span-iKon  made  good  their  defonre;hifli 
functionaries,  civil  and  military,  working  like  common   soldiers  at 
their  soren  guns ;  while  everyone  who  could  handle  a  maakei  or 
stand    sentry   bore   his   part  in  the  fight  against  orerwhelming 
numbers,  a  short  eapplv  of  cartridjces,  and  the  defecta  of  a  barely 
tenable  [wst.     Worn  oat  at  last  with  toil  and  watchine",  several  of 
the  fighting  men  dead  or  disabled,  one  mine  already  sprung,  aod 
another  almost  ready  to  be  sprung  beneath  them,  the  besieged  saw 
no  hope  of  safety  except  in  6ight.     Of  tho  three  boata  in  which 
they  started  down  the  river  one  had  soon  to  be  abandoned  as  un- 
manageable, and  another  grounded  near  Singhirampur.     A  few  of 
its  occupants  swam  to  the  leading  boat,  or  found  their  way  info 
friendly  hands  on  shore ;  bnt  the  rest  were  shot  or  drowned  in  Tain 
efforts  to  elude  their  pursuers.     The  people  in  the  one   remainiiur 
boat  dropped  down  safely  as  far  as  Bithur;  but  being  enticed  00 
land  by  treacherous  natives,  they  were  seized  and  tarried  off  to 
Cawnpore.     There  this  party  of  forty-seven,  including  about  ft 
dozen   men,  shared  the  captivity  of  thoee  already  pining  b  tlw 
bungalow  which,  a  few  days  later,  was  to  become  the  shamhl«of 
two  hundred  Knglish  souls.* 

Meanwhile  Have1ock*8  oolumn  was  struggling  manfully  iAvurdi 
tho  same  spot.  Nine  hundred  men  from  the  64tb,  TSth,  and  Mlb 
Foot,  a  battery  of  Royal  Artillery — the  first  employed  in  Indift- 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  Braayer's  Sikhs,  with  twenty  volsnter 
horso  and  thirty  of  Palliser's  Irregulars,  made  up  the  little  f<JT« 
which  Havelock  on  the  7th  of  July  led  out  of  Allahabad  io  support 
of  Renaud's  advance  on  Fathipur.  For  some  davft  past  thixbiM 
officer  had  been  clearing  the  way  for  Havelock  with  an  eocrp  to 
which  ecores  of  lx>dies  dangling  from  the  trees  and  many  a  vilbu!* 
reduced  to  ashes  bore  terrible  witness.  On  the  10th,  as  he  lay  *( 
Kagan,  twenty-four  miles  from  Fathipur,  Renand  leamad  tkats 
firong  force  of  rebels,  sent  down  by  the  butcher  of  Bithnr,  s* 
advancing  thither  with  twelve  guns  to  sweep  the  Faraagis  aw«T 
before  it  A  message  from  Renaud  soon  broopht  Haveloek'i 
column  to  his  side.  A  forced  march  under  a  cmel  am  plsoed  Ui« 
two  columns  about  four  miles  from  Fathipur,  when  Hardotk 
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Iialted  his  tired  soldiers  od  tLo  12tL.  Bat  tlie  rest  he  hoped  to 
give  them  was  soon  cut  phnrt.  A  reconnaifisance  made  l>y  Colono! 
Tytler  disclosed  the  enemy,  alx)ut  three  thousand  five  hundred 
strong,  advancing  to  tho  attack.  Havotock  ut  ouue  took  up  the 
challenge.  Thvowing  his  infantry  into  line  of  quarter-distance 
columns,  covered  hj  skirraishers  armed  with  the  new  Enliold  rille, 
and  posting  his  eight  guns  iu  the  cuntrc,  ho  marched  his  troops 
over  fields  hy  that  time  covered  with  \Tater  towards  tho  lino  of 
Tillages,  hilloolcB  andmango-proves  which  commanded  the  approach 
to  Fathipur.  His  small  force  of  cavalry  moved  on  either  flauk 
under  the  chief  command  of  Ciiptain  Heatson,  who  like  Neill  had 
served  with  the  Turkish  Contingent  during  the  Crimean  war. 

In  ten  minutes  the  hardest  of  the  fighting  was  over.  Broken 
by  the  fire  from  tho  far-reaching  Enfields,  the  enemy  wore  soon 
deeing  in  amazed  disorder  from  the  rush  of  grape  and  shrapnel 
with  which  Maude's  gunners  swept  them  down  at  point-blank 
range.  Gnn  after  gun  fellintoonr  hands,  Kenand's  soldiers  won 
a  hillock  on  the  right  iu  dashing  style  ;  and  tho  rest  of  our 
wearied  infantry  helped  to  push  the  rebels  atejidlly  back  to  their 
last  standing-place,  a  mile  beyond  the  town.  Then  for  a  moment 
tho  tide  of  victory  seemed  to  flag;  the  bravo  British  infantry  had 
nearly  woi-u  themselves  out.  A  sudden  charge  of  rebel  hurse  was 
met  by  the  most  of  Palliser's  ti-oopers  with  a  rapid  movement  to 
the  rear.  Bat  the  Fusiliers  and  Highlanders  on  the  right  soon 
fo2*ced  the  assailants  backwards;  and  under  a  shatteriug  fire  from 
their  own  well-kept  line,  once  more  the  guns  toiled  np  to  the 
front ;  the  ntlemen  also  poui-ing  in  their  deadly  hail,  until,  after 
four  hours*  Hglding,  tho  day  was  won.  Strange  to  SHy,  not  an 
Fnglish  soldier  had  been  hurt  by  the  enemy,  nnd  only  one  Sikh, 
bosides  a  few  of  Palliser's  Hnrso.  But  "  twelve  British  soldiers," 
wrote  Havelock,  **  were  struck  down  by  tho  sun  and  never  rose 
in." 

fThe  whole  of  the  enemy's  gnns  and  much  other  prixe  fell  into 
le  vietoi-s'  hands.  Hud  Havelock'a  cavalry  been  stronger  or  more 
trustworthy,  his  victory  would  have  been  yet  more  decisive,  and 
his  further  progress  far  less  delayed.  Barrow  and  his  twenty 
volunteers  could  do  but  little  towards  destroying  hundreds  of 
flying  Pandies,*  and  the  small  body  of  Irregulars  to  their  cool 
cowanlice  on  tho  12th  were  two  days  after  to  add  as  cool  an 
attempt  at  plundering  the  baggage  of  their  own  force.     This  want 

'  Piodt  VM  a  common  family  oaine  among  tb«  Sepoya.     Hftooe  it  cina  to  b« 
applied  to  the  Sepoyt  id  geneiul. 
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of  cavalry  had  been  foreseen,  botli  l)V  Bentson,  who  \x\  the  middle  of 
Jnne  had  exhorted  the  Government  to  raise  a  regiment  of  Karaaian 
horso  in  Bengal,  and  afterwards  by  Havelock,  who  had  connscUcd 
the  seDdinj^^  tip  of  all  unemployed  oOiocrs  to  servo  as  troopers  in  tiie 
iiold.  Bat  no  heed  was  given  at  the  right  moment  to  advice  to 
easy  to  follow,  and  Havelock  was  doomed  to  see  the  fraita  of 
victory  nftor  victory  snatched  from  his  g^rasp,  and  to  waste  his  men 
in  a  BorieR  of  exhausting  straggles  against  weather  and  homaa 
odds,  for  lack  of  a  few  hundred  stout  troopers  able  to  follow  np, 
to  scatter,  perhaps  to  annihilate  the  beaten  foe.* 

The  day's  rest  at  Fathipur  was  employed  among  other  things 
in  hanging  the  native  magistrate  who,  a  few  weeks  before,  iwd 
decreed  the  murder,  after  a  mock  trial,  of  the  brave  old  fanntic 
Robert  Tucker,  Judge  of  Fathipur,  victim  to  his  own  noble  rasJi- 
ncss  in  Btajnng  at  his  post  after  all  his  companions  had  fied  frum 
before  the  violence  of  a  bloodthirsty  mob  and  the  approach  of 
mutineers  from  Allahabad. t  The  town  itself  was  given  up  to 
plunder  in  return  for  the  havoc  of  the  past  mouth. 

With  ninoof  the  captured  guns  and  two  of  hisown  six^poond 
Havelock  on  the  14th  resumed  his  march.  Two  sharp  et^^q^ 
ments  on  the  following  day  brought  him  across  the  Piindu  strvjm 
1:^  a  bridge  which  the  rebels  with  two  heavy  guns  had  \TiinJv 
defended  against  ilaude's  artillery  fire  and  the  resistless  onsel  of 
Rcnaud's  Fusiliers.  In  these  two  6ght8,  of  which  the  first  by  liitf 
village  of  Aung  was  the  most  stubbornly  maintained,  the  British 
took  four  guns  and  lost  twenty-five  by  death  or  wonnda.  HeaTicst 
of  all  was  the  loas  of  Major  Kenand,  who  fell  at  Aung  mortallv 
wounded  at  the  head  of  his  daring  "Lambs."  Acryofsormw 
rose  from  every  station  in  India  at  tlio  news  of  his  nntimili 
death.: 

Happily  many  heroes  were  still  left  in  that  daily  lesscning^  IwtiJ. 
which  hud  yet  harder  work  to  accomplisli  on  the  morrow.  Fn»nj 
Cawnpore,  still  twenty  miles  off,  the  Nana  himself  was  adva&pinf; 
with  fresh  troops  to  crash,  if  possible,  his  daring  foe.  Their  sptnf 
cheered  by  this  news,  and  by  the  hope  of  yet  saving  their  cit[ ' 
countrymen,  Havelock 's  soldiers  tramped  on  through  the  night  o( 
the  15th  and  far  into  the  next  morning  before  any  signs  o^  « 
nearing  enemy  became  visible.  At  length,  after  the  needful  mid- 
day halt,  they  marched  about  two  miles  further  to  find  five  ili  ^'^• 
sand  of  the  enemy,  with  eight  heavy  gnos,  strongly  pM>  ■  1 
among  villages  and  mango-groves,  with  their  left  resting  nearly  oo 

*  Trotter  ;  Officttl  Papert.         t  Sherer'a  NairatiTe.         %  TroUer ;  K«j«. 
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the  Ganges.  Their  centre,  thrown  somewhat  backward,  commanded 
tho  two  roads  leading  into  Cawuporo.  To  attack  them  in  front 
with  only  R  thousanrl  Britisli  and  three  hundred  Sikha  would  have 
involved  a  perilous  waste  of  prucious  lives.  Screened  by  clumps 
of  trees  and  the  forward  movements  of  his  few  cavalry,  llavelifck 
edged  off  obliquely  to  his  own  right  with  the  view  of  tnming  the 
enemy's  left.  For  a  while  thuir  shot  fell  harmless  among  Barrow's 
horse  in  {i-ont ;  bat  the  feint  being  at  last  discovered,  some  of  their 
gans  were  whcx}led  towards  the  side  where  our  troops  were  plodding 
forward  through  the  wet  and  broken  ground.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  in 
answer^  until  at  the  right  moment  onr  brave  infanti-y,  covered  by 
their  guns  and  skirmishers,  marched  down  in  (Echeloned  lino  upon 
the  enemy's  left.  While  the  battle  of  the  guns  still  raged,  before 
the  rebels  hod  time  to  bring  their  right  forward,  the  British  foot  were 
hurled  upon  the  masses  in  their  front.  Village  after  village  was 
carried  at  the  bayonet's  jwint,  and  half  the  enemy's  line  was  routed 
before  any  help  could  come  from  their  right  wing.  Nothing  could 
withstand  the  conquering  rush  of  the  Highlanders  on  one  in- 
trenched village  guarded  by  three  heavy  guns.  Not  less  admirable 
was  the  crowning  stroke  by  wliich  the  6*tth  Foot,  sweeping  for- 
ward under  showers  of  grape,  succeeded  in  silencing  the  last  gun 
that  still  barred  the  way  into  the  cantonments  of  Cawnporo.  Well, 
too,  might  Havclook  join  his  infantry  in  cheering  Captain  Harrow 
and  his  score  of  **  Gentlemen  Volunteers."  as  they  rode  back  with 
^^tabres  red  and  blunted  from  their  fearfully  dai-ing  onslaught  into 
a  mass  of  yet  unbroken  troops.^ 

After  a  struggle  which  lasted  nearly  three  hours,  the  enemy  fled 
in  the  growing  darkness,  and  the  road  to  Cawnpoi*e  lay  wide  open  to 
onr  tired  soldiers,  whose  losses  in  the  unoqnal  fight  amounted  only 
to  eight  slain  and  eighty-eight  disabled.  The  Peahwa  of  a  fort, 
night — for  as  such  the  Nana  had  proclaimed  himself  on  the  Ist 
of  July — had  learned  already  that  Wheeler's  countrymen  coald 
wreak  stem  vengeance  for  the  butcheries  they  might  not  forestall. 
Of  those  who  were  struck  down  that  day  by  wonnds  or  sick- 
ness none  was  so  widely  mourned  as  Havelock's  Adjutant-General, 
Captain  Beatson,  whoso  talents,  energy,  and  {>opular  manners 
had  impressed  themselves  upon  tho  whole  camp.  A  sunstroke, 
followed  by  an  attack  of  cholera,  carried  him  off  the  second  day 
after  tho  fight. 

Utterly  exhausted  with  that  long  day's  work,  the  victors  passed 
the  night  of  the  16th  withont  food  or  cover  on  the  damp  parade- 
*  Trottvr ;  Kmy^  ;  Marahman. 
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ground    of    Cawnpore.     Three    heavy  ami  four   light  guns  we 
in  park.     The  self-stylud  Peshwa  with  the  wrecks  of  hia  beat 
army  fell  ba«k  upou  his  own  domain    of    Rithur,  after  blowinj 
np  the  Cawnpore  magazine.     He  had  ali-eady  sacriGccd  the  I 
of   bis  helpless    captives  to   tbe  demon  of    his    balked   reven 
On  the  loth  of  Jnly,  the  day  of  his  defeat  at  tho  Pandn  Kadi 
tho  few  men  among  the  captives  were  brought  forth  and    slat 
before    the    Naca'a    own   eyes.      Thou    throQgh    tho    doors    and 
windows  of  their  close  prison  shot  after  shot  was  fired  by  a  partj 
of  Sepoys  into  the  crowd  of  women  and  children,  who  lay  or  stood 
huddled   together,  scared,  hopeless,  tired    of   living :    some    hnl 
dead  already  with  grief  or  piiin,  nearly  oil  content  to  die  Iht 
and  then    rather    than    go  forth    to    meet    perhaps    a  yet    mo; 
awful  doom.     The  butohery  thus  b^un  from  outside  was  afte 
wards  finished  by  other  hands  with  swords,  bayonets,  long  kui 
with  any  weapons  that  inight  serve  the  need  of    rnflSans  whosi 
lust  for  blood  was  donbtless  whetted  by  tho  joy  of  such  a  tnuni|)li 
over  the  proud  countrymen  of  their  late  masters.     Next  znoruin 
the  mangled  bodies,   some  still,  it  is  said,   alivo,  wci'O  stripped, 
hacked  afi-ciib,  and  tumbled  into  the  nearest  well.     Such  appeJin 
to  be  the  short,  but  Rufiicicntly  horrible,  truth  about  a  massacre  ji't 
moi-c   wantonly  fiendish  than   that   which  Nawab  Kasim  wroogijC 
at  Pfttna  in  17(J3,  by  the  hands  of  that  Walter  Reinhardt  who  IiT«i 
in  history  under  the  name  of  Sumru.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  July  Havelock's  little  araiT 
snarched  further  into  the  Cawnpore  cantonnienta,  past  tho  ridilied 
and  battered  walls  which  men  could  hardly  believe  that  any  morUl 
gaiTison  had  contrived  to  defend  for  three  loug  weeks ;  on  throagh 
tho  silent,  half.ruincd  city,  where,  amidst  many  traces  of  Mood 
and  pillage,  one  swarthy  prisoner,  tho  clerk  who  had  left  thf  in- 
trcnehment  on  the  li-tth  of  June,  was  discovered  and  set  free.  Hi* 
tale  of  horror  was  presently  confirmed  by  tho  sight  of  the  meiafr* 
able  slaughterhouse  and  its  adjacent  well.  From  tho  latter,  choked 
with  its  two  hundred  dead,  gleamed  out  a  ghastly  bundle  of  \tp 
and  arms.  Jnsido  the  Bibi-Garh  or  Women's  House,  as  it  ffW 
called,  men  g]i7.ed  with  burning  eyes  and  compressed  lips  on  dei^p 
broad  pools  of  Ijlood,  on  stray  pieces  of  clothing  and  feuiiniBe 
ornament,  on  many  a  sad  token  of  human  suffering,  faith  andlorC' 
Lockti  of  hair,  leaves  of  Bibles  and  other  holy  books,  combs, 
shoes,  children's  frocks,  honneta,  workboses,  daguerreotypes,  a*- 
tested  the  kind  of  life  so  foully  done  away  by  tho  awoi-ds  u^ 
•  Trotter;  Kaje  ;  Slicrer. 
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ballete  'n'liich  had  loft  thoir  marks  in  plenij  npon  t)ie  blood- 
Bmeared  walls  and  pillars.  What  wonder  if  they  who  saw  these 
things,  the  blood  of  Knglish  women  and  children  still  fresh,  their 
mangled  bodies  hardly  yet  stiff,  came  away  with  a  lock  of  hair  or 
a  bit  of  dress  in  their  hands,  as  witncSH  of  the  vow  tboy  bad  takua 
to  spare  no  living  sonl  among  the  rebels,  nntil  fnii  veugcauco  had 
been  reaped  for  all  that  innocent  blood ! 

Havelock's  own  desire  had  now  been  gratified,  lie  had  "  lived  to 
conunaud  in  a  successful  action  j"  and  the  Battle  of  Cawnpore,  the 
fonrth  of  his  winning,  was  a  victory  due  not  less  to  his  own  strategy 
than  to  the  splendid  courage  and  endurance  of  his  men.  In  the 
general  order  issued  to  his  troops  their  grateful  leader  avowed  him- 
self *'  satifified,  and  more  than  satisfied,"  w  ith  thera.  He  had  "  never 
Been  steadier  or  more  dcvot^'d  troops."  Between  the  7th  and  the 
I(}th  of  July  they  had  marched  120  miles  under  an  Indian  sun 
and  fonght  four  actions.  But  their  labours,  he  warned  them,  were 
only  beginning.  *'  Your  comrades  at  Lucknow  are  in  peril ;  Agra 
is  besieged  ;  Delhi  is  still  the  focus  of  mutiny  and  rebellion.  You 
must  make  great  sacrifices  if  you  would  obtain  great  results. 
Three  cities  have  to  be  saved ;  two  sti*ong  places  to  be  deblockaded. 
Your  General  is  confident  that  hu  can  effect  all  these  things,  and 
restore  this  yjart  of  India  to  tranquillity,  if  you  will  only  second 
him  with  your  efforts,  and  if  your  discipline  is  equal  to  your 
ralour."  The  warning  was  indeed  well-timed  in  view  of  the  strong 
temptations  to  revenge,  plunder,  nnd  hard  drinking  which  assailed 
his  victorious  troops.  In  a  few  days  Havelock  had  to  order  his 
prorost-marshal  to  "  hang  up  in  their  uniform  all  Bntish  soldiers 
that  plunder  ;  **  and  commandiug  officers  wci*e  distinctly  warned 
that  this  should  not  be  an  idle  threat.* 

*  Maisbmftn.  . 
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THE   FIBST  BELier  OP  irCKVO^. 


AncB  two  days  spent  in  resting  bis  wearied  troops,  in  taking 
measares  to  re8traiii  their  appetite  for  strong  drink,  and  in 
mounting  fifty  of  his  foot-soldiers  on  horses,  taken  from  the 
disarmed  Irregolai's,  Havelock  on  the  lUtb  of  July  sent  Major 
Stephenson  with  tho  Fusiliers  and  Sikhs  of  Renuud's  little  force 
and  the  newly-raised  troop  of  cavalry  to  take  possession  of  Bithiir. 
Stephenson'fi  errand  was  soon  discharged,  for  the  ruffian  Nana  lia*! 
already  crossed  the  Ganges  witli  the  remnant  of  his  foUowers, 
after  slaying  the  last  of  his  English  captives,  Mrs.  Carter,  and 
burying  the  bulk  of  his  treosnre  in  wells.  Marching  into  his 
abandoned  stronghold,  his  pursuers  took  quiet  possession  of 
twenty  guns  and  a  great  many  head  of  cattle.  After  blowing  np 
the  magazine  and  burning  the  palace  to  the  ground,  Stephenson's 
troops  returned  with  their  hooty  to  Cawnpore.  By  this  time 
Havelock  had  received  from  Delhi  and  Agra  letters  tiiat  told  him 
how  slowly  the  siege  of  the  former  city  was  advancing,  and  how 
Polwhele's  soldiers  had  been  followed  up  to  the  walls  of  Agra 
Fort  by  the  very  foe  they  had  hoped  to  drive  before  them.  From 
Lucknow  also  had  como  the  news  of  a  whole  province  up  in 
revolt,  of  a  British  gamson  already  besieged,  and  of  ii.%  noble 
leader,  Havelock's  old  friend  and  comrade,  dead. 

On  the  20th  Neill  himself  reached  Cawnpore,  closely  followed 
by  227  men  of  the  84th  Foot,  the  only  succours  that  he  could 
bring  up  from  Allahdb&d.  No  time  was  lost  in  preparing  for 
Havclock's  onward  march  to  Lucknow,  which  he  still  hoped  to 
reach  a  few  days  after  he  had  carried  his  troops  across  the  Ganges. 
With  immense  exertion  twenty  boats  wero  collected  for  the 
passage  of  a  river  running  swift  and  broad  over  its  rain-filled 
bed.  Five  days  wero  spent  in  ferrying  over  twelve  hnndrcd 
British,    three   hundred   Sikhs,   and   ten  poorly  equipped    guns. 
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Meanwhile  thousands  of  workmen  were  busily  employed  in 
making  a  strong  intrtnchment  for  tho  troops  destined  to  remain 
behind.  By  the  26th  of  July  Havelock  himself  bad  passed  over 
into  Oudh,  leaving  Neill  with  barely  three  hundred  men  to  look 
after  bis  sick  and  wounded,  and  to  keep  guard  over  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Cawj^pore.* 

At  Cawnpore,  as  at  Allalidbad,  Neill's  shrewd,  vigorous  nature 
soon  stamped  iteelf  on  all  lie  did.  Krelong,  with  good  help  from 
Mr.  John  Sherer,  the  new  magistrate,  order  was  restored  tbrough- 
oat  the  city  and  the  surrounding  district.  All  plunderers  were 
promptly  punished,  heaps  of  plundered  property  brought  into 
camp,  numbers  of  rebels  seized  and  given  over  to  their  just 
deserts.  Under  his  orders  Captain  Brnco  soon  got  together  a 
good  body  of  native  police  and  spies  ;  every  serviceable  horso  wag 
seized  nr  bought  up  for  the  use  of  our  batteries  and  mounted 
volunteers  ;  evei-y  man  who  seemed  at  all  trustworthy  was  enlisted 
into  the  public  service.  Neill  earnestly  besought  tho  Govem- 
mejit  to  send  him  more  skilled  doctors.  The  civil  authorities  wore 
strongly  urged  to  resume  their  posts  in  the  country  between 
Cawnpore  and  AllnhAhad.  Kis  own  post  he  fixed  in  the  in- 
trenched camp,  which  overlooked  and  commande<l  every  approach 
to  the  adjacent  river.  Tho  well  where  lay  the  bodies  of  so  many 
slaughtered  women  and  children  was,  hy  his  order,  "filled  up,  and 
neatly  and  decently  covered  over  to  form  their  grave."  Tho 
siaughtcr-house  itself,  wlicre  the  blood  of  tho  Nina's  \'ictimB  still 
lay  in  pools  an  inch  or  two  deep,  was  reserved  for  cleansing  by 
prisoners  condemned  to  death  for  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
mutiny.  Each  of  the  leading  "  niiscreante/*  by  way  of  prelude 
to  his  own  hanging,  was  Inken  down  to  tho  Bibi-Garli  and  forced, 
under  threat  of  a  sonnd  tlogging,  to  clean  up  so  many  inches  of 
the  blood-reeking  floor.  If  any  high-caste  raflian  demurred 
to  this  mode  of  expiating  his  misdeeds,  his  scruples  were 
soon  relieved  by  a  stroke  or  two  of  the  lash.  One  man,  a 
Mohammadan  oflicer  of  a  civil  court,  was  even  forced  to  lick  up 
some  of  the  blood.  All  this,  said  Neill,  might  be  **  stmugo  law," 
displeasing  to  "some  of  our  Brahmaniaed  elderly  gentlemen/'  bat 
in  his  opinion  it  suited  tte  occasion  well,  as  '*  a  fearful  punish- 
ment for  a  revolting,  cowardly,  barbarous  deed."t 

Whatever  tho  candid  moralist  may  have  to  urge  against  so  un- 
christian a  mode  of  rendering  evil  for  evil,  it  is  only  fair  to  make 
large  allowance  for  tho  dreadful  provocations  which  drove  some  of 
•  ManlimaD  ;  Kayo  ;  Trottor.  f  Kaye  ;  Trott«r. 
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the  bravest  and  least  cruel  of  their  race  into  courses  Tznwortby  of 
their  better  selves.  '*  Who  could  be  merciful  ?  **  Neill  indi^aotly 
asked,  lo  any  of  the  "  (icLds  "  concerned  in  the  bntcUeries  on  thoi 
scene  of  Tivhich  ho  had  just  l)een  gazing  with  horror-stricken 
eyes.  Th«  vei'y  atmosphere  of  the  place  and  time  fostered  a  blind 
fury  of  revenge  and  hate  in  hearts  of  the  iganliest  texture.  There 
wii«  hardly  nn  Kugliahmon  in  that,  part  of  India  who,  in  the  same 
pobition,  inij,'ht  not  have  acted  in  much  the  Hamo  way ;  and  tbei 
were  many  indeed  who  would  have  gone,  and  did  go,  much  further' 
than  Neill  himself  on  the  path  which  he  honestly  held  it  \xv^ 
duty  to  follow.  It  was  a  time  when  tha  tenderest  heoi'ts  grew 
hard,  and  the  noblest  natures  were  tempted  to  sin  most  grievously 
Bgain&t  the  light  within  tliem.  At  such  a  moment  even  the 
hei-oic  John  JJicholson  stooped,  in  all  scrionaness,  to  propose — in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Gdwardes — "a  Bill  for  the  flaying  alive, 
impalement,  or  burning  of  tho  murdcrei-s  of  the  women  and 
children  at  Delhi."*  The  idea  of  letting  such  tiends  off  witli 
simple  hanging  was  to  his  mind  altogether  "  maddening,"  and,  liko 
Cromwell  after  Drogheda,  ho  quoted  Scripture  in  justification  of 
his  savage  desires.  The  old  saying,  "  Corruptio  optimi  pessima,'* 
was  not  seldom  verified  in  this  dark  year. 

On  the  liSth  of  July,  Havelock's  little  army  lay  at  ^langalwiir» 
about  six  miles  from  the  Ganges.  By  that  time  be  had  received 
from  the  beleaguered  garrison  at  Lucknow  letters  which  must 
Lave  convinced  him  that  hia  hopes  of  reaching  that  place  in  iivo 
or  sii  days  were  rather  too  hastily  formed.  In  a  letter  to  Sii*  P. 
Grant,  who  Imd  warned  him  of  tho  risks  ho  ran,  ho  had  just 
acknowledged  ^' the  extreme  delicacy  and  diffioolty  of  an^r 
operation  to  relievo  Colonel  Inglis,"  who  then  commanded  the 
Lucknow  garrison.  But  hia  troops,  prond  of  their  past  achiovo- 
ments  and  still  maddened  by  memories  of  t*awnpore,  were  eager 
for  a  fresh  advance ;  his  own  zeal,  inflamed  by  a  secret  craving 
for  the  world's  applause,  made  light  of  the  difficulties  in  his  path  ; 
and  he  still  reckoned  on  the  early  approach  of  his  promif 
Buccours  from  below.  Neill,  if  any  man,  could  l>o  safely  trusted^ 
to  hold  Cawnporo  against  any  odds,  while  his  own  advance  into 
Oudh  might  help  Inglis,  by  drawing  large  numbers  of  the  oncmy 
away  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lucknow.f 

Let  us  torn  meanwhile  from  Mangalwur  to  the  capital  of  Oudh. 

Down  to  the  end  of  June  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  still  held  commanil 

of  Lucknow  and  its  neighbourhood.     In  that  one  oasis  amidst  a 
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Vroad  waste  of  rebellion  he  Imd  laid  up  siorcB  of  food  and  defensive 
appliances  enongU  for  a  siego  of  several  months.  Sickness  was 
abating;  the  garrison  were  in  good  heart.  Nearly  eipfht  hundred 
faithful  Sepoys,  Sikhs,  and  pemjioners,  raised  thoirfif^htingsfren^h 
to  sixteen  hundred.  In  spite  of  a  wasting  inne.<^8,  Sir  Henry  never 
lost  his  head  nor  slackened  his  exertions  for  the  public  good.  The 
defences  of  the  Koaidoncy  were  made  ossti-ong  as  time  and  circum- 
stances wonld  allow.  He  went  abont  with  a  cheerful  countenance, 
M'hile  his  heart  was  racked  with  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  those 
entrusted  to  his  charge.  Jn  reply  to  Wheeler's  piteons  messages 
for  help,  he  conld  ouly  wnrn  him  against  treating  with  the  false- 
hearted Nana  of  Bith6r.  Looking  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
the  utter  lack  of  means  for  crossing  the  Ganges,  and  the  wcaknens 
of  his  own  garrison,  he  refused,  with  many  a  pang,  to  send  out  any 
of  his  English  troops  on  an  enterprise  which  no  one  save  the  bold 
but  rash-headed  Martin  Gnhbins  deemed  at  all  feasible.  Amidst 
many  conflicting  counsels  he  always  held  his  own  way,  with  a  firm- 
ness shaken  neither  by  the  fears  of  the  more  desponding,  nor  by 
the  rash  impatience  of  men  like  Onbbins,  who  were  always  urging 
him  to  some  decisive  movement  fraught  with  far  more  of  danger 
than  of  seeming  good.* 

On  the  28th  of  June  Sir  Henry  leai*ned  the  news  of  Wheelcr*a 
aurrender  and  the  Xana's  savage  treachery.  By  that  time  a  large 
force  of  rebels  was  massed  nt  Nawabgauj,  twenty  miles  from 
Lncknow,  on  the  Faiz-abad  Road.  Next  dny  their  advance  guard 
liftd  reached  Chinhat,  eight  miJes  only  from  the  Residency.  The 
crisis  which  Sir  Henry  had  long  ex|»ected  was  now  at  hand,  un- 
less by  some  forward  movement  he  could  succeed  in  deferring  it  a 
little  longer.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  he  led  out  his  little 
brigade  of  horso  and  foot,  six  hundred  and  seventy  stronir,  of 
•whom  half  wore  English,  with  eleven  gnns,  six  manned  by  natives, 
to  feel  the  strength,  if  [>o&sible  to  check  the  progress,  of  several 
thousand  Sepoy  mutineers.  Lni-ed  on  by  the  reports  of  wayfarers, 
jind  the  seeming  absence  of  any  foe,  our  troops  were  not  far  from 
Chinhat  when  they  descried  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  their  front 
behind  long  rows  of  trees.  For  some  time  the  batteries  on  both 
-sides  exchanged  a  heavy  fire.  At  Inst  the  infantry  were  ordered 
to  seize  two  villages  that  fronted  either  flank.  The  village  on  the 
right  was  soon  held  by  our  Sepoys,  but  that  on  the  left  swarmed 
•with  rebels  before  the  men  of  the  32nd,  spent  with  fatigue,  long 
fasting,  and  the  want  of  their  morning  dram,  were  halfway  across 
*  Meriraile  ;  MalletoD  ;  Ks/t. 
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the  Intervemnp  ground.  Swept  down  by  the  fire  from  tlie  village, 
and  ontfiankod  by  a  steadily  advancing  foe,  the  Bntish  infantrr 
tnrnod  tboir  faces  from  a  battle  already  lost.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty  faithful  Sepoys  and  thirty-six  mounted  Toltuteers  ooTcred 
the  retreat. 

By  this  time   three  gTins  of  the  Oudh  battery  had  been  npset 
or  abaauoued  by  the  native  drivers,  who  rode  off  to  join  the  enemy. 
The  hundred  and_  twenty  native  troopers  were  galloping  back  to 
liucknow.     In  spite  of  Bonham'a  heroic  efforts,  our  heavy  howiUer 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.     Our  own  gunners  did  their  duty  man- 
fully, but  in  vaiUf  against  overwhelming  odds.     Fighting  and  flee- 
inj7  by  turns  under  a  fierce  snn  and  a  scathing  6re  from  guns  which 
our  own  were  presently  unable  for  want  of  ammunition  to  answer^ 
their  shattered  ranks  growing  ever  thinner  and  less  orderly,  our 
troops  struggled  back  into  Lucknow  a  mere  mob,  leaving   behind 
them  four  gnns  and  a  sixth  of  their  number  dead.     Of  the  32nd 
Foot  alone,  which  had  sent  three  hundred  bayonets  into  the  field, 
a  hundred  and   fifteen  were  slain,   includiuif  their  brave  leader, 
Colonel  Case,  and  thirty-nine  wounded.      But   for   a   dt^porate 
charge  of  Radcliffe's  gentlemen  volunteers,  for  the  devot^^d  bear- 
ing oC  our  faithful  Sepoys,  and  the  stand  which  Sir  Henry  made 
at  the  Knkrail  Bridge,  with  lighted  portfires  beside   his   unloaded 
guns,  very  few  of   that  routed   force  would   have   reached   llu' 
Residency   alive.      '*  My   God!   and    I   brought   them  to  this!" 
exclaimed  their  noble  leader,   wringing  Ins  hands  over  the  utwr 
blasting  of  his  morning  hopes.     By  noon  of  that  same  day,  as  tlie 
last  of  the  wounded  and  stragglers  entered  their  lines,  the  first  of 
the  enemy's roundshot  cameci-ashing  into  the  Residency  from  acroffi 
the  iron  bridge.* 

Owing  to  this  great  disaster,  for  wJiich  Sir  llenry  himself  irft* 
not  all — if  at  all — to  blame, — it  was  liardly  his  fault,  for  inslonce, 
that  his  English  infantry  missed  their  appointed  rations  of  coffrt. 
biscuit,  and  rum — the  Chief  Commissioner  had  now  to  do  in  haste 
what  he  had  always  resolved,  if  need  were,  to  do  more  leisurely. 
Ho  must  forthwith  conti'act  his  lines  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Residency  defences,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  the  supplies  An(l 
powder  stored  up  elsewhere.  At  midnight  of  the  Ist  of  Jnl> 
the  Machhi-Bhjiwan  was  blown  up  with  all  its  contcnte,  after 
every  man  and  gun  had  been  quietly  and  skilfully  brought  away. 
Within   one   entrenched   and    roughly   fortified   post   were  now 
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aasembled  &bont>  nine  hnndred  and  twenty  white  men,  and  aeren 
hundred  and  sixty  natives,  tit  to  bear  arms.  Sixty-eight  women 
and  sixty-six  children  shared  the  fortuDCS  of  thebesic^oil,  fortunes 
which  jnst  then  looked  so  gloomy  that  TiAwrence,  writing  to  ifave- 
lock,  feared  himself  nnable  to  hold  oat  longer  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
days.  The  odds  aj^in&t  him  were  alarming  onougb^  but  his  daunt- 
less spirit  rose  to  meet  the  new  danger,  and  his  masterful  enei^ 
lent  new  vigonr  to  the  preparations  for  an  obstinate  defence. 
The  gU>om  which  for  a  moment  overhung  the  gaj-rigon  speedily 
passed  awa.j.  With  much  more  of  hope  than  fear,  the  besieged 
saw  their  assailants  closing  roand  their  weakly-guarded  lines. 
Each  man  knew  how  much  depended  ou  bis  own  watchfulness, 
coarage,  and  endurance.  *'  No  surrender  "  was  Sir  Henry's  watch- 
word, and  all  alike  were  prepared  to  die  fighting  rather  than  yield. 
But  the  leader  in  whom  all  men  trusted — save,  perhaps,  the 
self-'willed  Gnbbins — was  too  soon  to  bo  taken  from  them.  On 
the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  July  a  shell  burst  in  Sir  Henry's  room, 
not  so  harmlessly  as  that  which  burst  there  the  day  before.  For 
two  days  he  lingered  with  a  dreadful  wound  below  tho  hip,  still 
able  at  times  to  issue  a  few  lost  directions,  messages,  and  com- 
mands, worthy  alike  of  a  thorough  soldier  and  a  guileless  Chris- 
tian. To  Major  lianks,  who  was  to  eucceed  him  as  Chief  Com- 
missioner, and  to  Colonel  Inglis,  who  now  took  command  of  the 
garrison,  his  dying  injunction  was  "Never  give  in."  On  the  4th 
of  July  his  great  soul  fled,  tho  soul  of  one  who,  in  tho  words  he 
him.se1f  had  once  suggested  for  his  own  epitaph,  had  always 
"  tried  to  do  his  duty."  The  hearts  of  the  garrison  sank  within 
them  under  the  sense  of  their  heavy  loss.  The  very  soldiers  who 
wore  about  to  bear  his  body  to  the  grave  stooped  down  one  after 
another  to  kiss  his  cold  forehead,  so  deep  was  the  universal  sorrow 
for  the  death  of  **  a  public  benefactor  and  a  warm  personal  friend." 
Snch  were  the  words  in  which  Colonel  Inglis  lived  to  show  forth 
Uie  common  love  and  admiration  for  *'  the  great  and  good  man  " 
to  whose  untiring  foresight  the  final  deliverance  of  his  country- 
men at  Imcknow  was  maiuly  owing.  To  his  country,  his  friends. 
to  all  who  received  his  orders,  his  advice,  his  help  by  word  or 
deed,  the  loss  of  such  a  man  at  such  a  moment  might  well  seem 
beyond  repair.*  On  tho  22nd  of  July,  before  the  news  of  his 
death  could  roach  Kngland.  the  Court  of  Directors  appointed  him 
provisional  soocefisor  to  Lord  Canning  in  the  event  of  that  noble- 
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man'fl  death,  resij^nalion,  or  retnm  homp.  When  tho  sad  news 
•did  reach  Enpland,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  the  knoll  of  onr  Indian 
Empire  bad  been  rang. 

But  the  spirit  of  Henrir  Lawrence  still  dwelt  and  >vroncfht 
amidst  that  lonely  garrison.  lieaders  like  Inglis,  Banks, 
Gnbbins,  Anderson,  Fnlton,  Bonham,  Aitkcn,  found  no  dearth 
of  high  courage  among  the  fighting-men,  civilians,  women 
of  all  classes,  who  had  to  play  their  several  parts  in  that  long 
straggle  against  fearful  odds.  Under  every  drawback  of  scant 
numbers,  of  sickness  aggravated  by  heat  and  foul  air,  by  improper 
or  deficient  food,  by  overwork  and  long  stress  of  mind ;  in  ppite  of 
hopes  continually  cheated,  of  a  position  weakened  from  the  first 
by  Sir  Henry's  tenderness  for  boly  places  and  private  honses 
lying  too  near  his  own  outworks,  the  mixed  garrison  of  English- 
mrin,  Sikbit,  and  faithful  Sepoys  upheld  for  three  months  the 
honour  of  their  flag  and  the  safety  of  their  women  against  many 
thousands  of  well-armed  and  disciplined  Pandies,  aided  by  the 
forces  of  insnrgont  Talakdars  and  the  fighting-men  of  a  large  and 
populous  city. 

Through  all  that  time  every  man's  services  were  in  daily, 
almost  hourly  request.  Each  had  to  take  bia  turn  iu  baadling 
pick  and  spade,  in  moving  guns,  ammunition,  commissariat  stores, 
in  burying  a  comrade  or  a  putrid  horse  or  bullock,  in  standing 
sentry,  in  loading  or  firing  rifles,  in  doing  scavenger':!  work,  in 
discharging  all  kinds  of  duties,  however  hard,  dangerous,  or  un- 
wonted. Each  fongbt,  toiled,  watched,  ns  fully  aware  how  much 
of  tho  common  safety  was  staked  upon  his  owu  particular  efforts, 
Nor  were  the  women  backward  in  proving  themRcdves  fit  help- 
mates for  tho  men.  As  household  drudges  or  as  hospital  nurses, 
they  never  flinched  from  any  h-irdfihip  or  hazani  that  crossed  the 
path  of  their  duty.  In  the  midst  of  their  own  cares  and  losses 
they  ministered  to  the  wants  of  thoir  sick,  wounded,  or  otherwise 
helpless  charges,  with  a  noble  cheerfulness  and  a  patient  zeal  that 
fully  warranted  the  respectful  praises  which  Colonel  Inglis  loved 
officially  to  utter,  and  which  Lord  Canning  afterwards  hastened 
yet  more  publicly  to  repeat.*  "  The  honoured  names  of  Birch,  of 
Polehampton,  of  Barbor,  and  of  Gall  "  are  linked  with  the  heroic 
defence  of  Lucknow  as  impenshably  ns  tlint  of  Florence  Nit^htin- 
gale  with  tho  deeds  and  sufforinga  of  oar  troops  in  the  Crimea. 

Round  the  straggling,   rudely  fortified  lines  that  enclosed  tho 
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.Residency  and  a  number  of  adjacent  bnildings  tbo  enemy  wew 
toon  firing  from  twenty. five  guna,  many  of  great  bore,  so  placed 
that  no  part  of  the  enclosui-e  above  ground  escaped  BnlTering 
from  shot  or  shell.  Thero  was  no  safety  even  for  the  sick  and 
wonndcd  in  the  huspitiil.  Somu  of  the  gaus  were  only  fifty  yards 
from  onr  own  ontworks.  Screened  in  various  ways  from  the  fire 
of  mosketry  and  even  of  mortars,  the  rebel  gunners  could  do  their 
vrorst  upon  the  besieged,  while  from  houses  within  pistol-shot  of 
our  bamcftdes  swarms  of  sharpshooters  kept  up  a  gtilling,  an 
incessant  rain  of  bullets.  Other  pnrties  relieved  eaeh  other  at 
the  work  of  mining  a  way  into  the  battered  stronghold.  On  tlie 
20th  of  July  a  general  assault  was  preluded  by  the  siiringing  of 
a  mine  inside  the  AVater  Gate  near  the  Redan.  Four  hours  long 
a  fierce  battle  raged  at  almost  every  outpost  in  turn.  But  by  twch 
I'.M.  the  assailants,  driven  everywhera  baek  willi  heavy  slaughter, 
returned  to  tlieir  usual  modus  of  harassing  the  besieged. 

For  the  next  three  weeks  they  sought  to  weary  out  the  garrison 
with  a  ceaseless  fire  of  arms,  great  and  small,  varied  by  frequent 
alarms,  while  fresh  mines  were  digging  for  the  destruction  of  our 
people.  Again,  on  the  10th  of  Augast,  was  trial  made  of  a  grand 
assault,  preceded  by  the  bursting  of  a  mine,  which  caused  a  clear 
breach  of  twenty  feet  in  the  defences  close  to  (he  Urigade  Mess. 
Through  that  bi-each,  wrote  Inglis,  "a  i-egiment  could  have  ad- 
vanced in  perfect  order."  Again,  however,  after  brief  show  of 
headlong  courage,  were  the  stormcrs  driven  back  before  a  raking 
fire  of  musketry  from  the  imperilled  post.  The  same  fate  speedily 
befell  other  parties  who  thought  to  catch  the  garrison  asleep  else- 
where. Eight  days  later  another  mine  was  sprung  in  front  of  the 
Sikh  lines,  beneath  whose  wrecks  eleven  of  our  men  lay  hopelessly 
buried  owing  to  a  deadly  tire  from  loopholes  only  ten  yards  off. 
The  assault  that  fullowod  was  speedily  repulsed  ;  the  enemy  wero 
soon  driven  from  their  temporary  lodgement  in  a"  eorner  of  the 
8ikh  lines;  and  before  nightfall  a  successful  sally,? headed  by 
Fulttm,  hatl  cleared  or  destroyed  the  ncighlwuring  houses  and  put 
ft  stop  to  tho  digging  of  another  mine. 

Another  sally  on  the  :iUth  of  August  followed  up  tho  springing 
of  a  mine  whieh  Captain  Fulton  had  di-ivea  under  one  of  tlio 
houses  which  gave  most  annoyance  to  the  besieged.  A  great 
many  rebels  were  killed  Ly  the  explosion.  TTie  rest  were  then 
driven  out  of  the  houses,  which  Fulton's  party  proceeded  to  blow 
up,  while  another,  led  by  M'Cabe,  the  Mnltan  hero,  spiked  two  o? 
the  enemy's  largest  guns.     During  the*  next  fortnight  things  went 
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on  ia  thor  old  coarse.  Xov  and  agun  &  mine  driren  br  the 
enemr  was  spoiled  br  a  timely  countermine.  Day  br  day  tbe  hail 
of  shells,  roondehot,  bullets,  beat  down  npon  the  lonely  garrison 
with  the  steadiness  of  a  tropical  Tainfall,  thinning  their  nnmbers, 
searchin?  out  their  safe  comers,  ami  nsing  np  their  strength  in 
the  work  of  repairing  damage  done.  Cholera,  small-pox,  epidemic 
ferersw  never  ceased  from  among  them.  The  children  especially 
were  dying  off  from  disease,  from  scanty  or  nnwholesome  food  ; 
whi^  even  the  strongest  men  were  polled  down  by  a  kind  of 
emptive  low  fever,  out  of  whose  weakening  clutches  they  never, 
daring  the  siege,  conld  shake  themselves  quite  clear.  Every  room 
was  black  with  flies.  Chief  among  those  who  had  already  fallen 
by  toundshot  or  ballet  was  ^lajor  Banks,  the  brave,  cool-headed, 
and  able  officer  whom  Lawrence  himself  had  named  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  civil  government  of  Oudh. 

There  were  other  things  to  try  the  mettle  of  the  men  whom 
Inglis  virtually  commanded  throughout  the  ei^e.  They  had 
heard  of  the  massacres  at  Cawnpore ;  they  knew  from  the  first 
that  English  soldiers  were  fighting  their  way  up  country  from 
Allahabad.  After  a  long  silence  came,  on  the  26th  of  July,  the 
news  that  Havelock  had  b^un  his  march  from  Cawnpore  and 
would  be  with  them  in  a  few  days.  But  the  days  passed,  and 
stili  no  signs  of  comin?  help  cheered  the  watchers  peering  out 
into  the  darkness  for  the  light  that  never  shone.  For  five  weeks 
more  a  thick  veil  of  silence  hung  l:«tween  the  Residency  and  the 
onter  world.  At  last,  on  the  2*^th  of  August,  one  messetiger  ont 
of  several  sent  forth  brought  back  a  letter  accounting  for  the 
past  delay,  and  assuring  the  garrison  of  their  deliverance  in  three 
weeks  more.  On  the  hopes  thus  rekindled  by  the  faithful  spy 
Angad  they  had  to  keep  up  their  hearts  until  the  22nd  of  Sep* 
tember.  when  fresh  tidings  came  in  from  the  camp  of  Ontram  and 
Havelock,  then  but  a  short  march  from  their  destined  goal. 

Daring  that  last  interral  the  enemy  made  one  furious  effort  to 
crash  out  the  defence  so  s-tuhbomly  prolonged.  On  the  5th  of 
September  three  mines  spran?  within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other 
sounded  the  signal  for  a  grand  assault.  Advancing  boldly  under 
a  sweepinff  fire  from  our  gun.*,  the  storminc:  columns  got  some  of 
their  ladders  planted  here  and  there  oirainst  the  walls.  For  a 
moment  some  of  the  assailants  stood  on  an  embrasure  in  Apthorp's 
battery.  But  the  hand-grenades  and  the  mnsketry  soon  proved 
too  much  for  them.  Another  body  scrambling  forward  to  the 
^t  so  thinned  by  the  fire  of  our  unerring  marks- 
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men  that  thoy  too  prnsontlT  turneii  and  fled,  paying;  for  thoir 
rashness  with  nearly  a  hnndrod  lives.  From  the  Baillie  Guard, 
from  Innes^B  outpost,  from  several  other  points  of  attack  the 
enemy  were  driven  back  with  heavy  slaaghtcr.  TIio  ])e8ieged  on 
the  other  hand  liad  Riiffere<I  verj*  little  either  from  the  mines, 
which  all  hurst  short,  or  from  the  sharp,  hour-Ion^  strngglo 
nround  their  works.  Thenceforth  to  the  end  of  tho  siege  thoy 
were  no  more  troubled  by  grand  attackR  in  force.* 

From  Lucknow  the  story  reburuH  to  Havelock  and  his  little 
army  encamjied  on  tho  heiglits  of  Jlangalwilr.  On  the  li9th  of 
July  HaTeloL'k  began  his  onward  march  to  Lucknow.  Five  miles 
in  bis  front,  at  Onaa,  the  enemy,  strongly  posted,  with  a  swamp  on 
cither  6ank>  wore  waiting  to  turn  him  back.  Two  short,  but  very 
sharp,  fights  in  one  foronoon  ended  in  the  retreat  of  some  twelve 
thousand  rebels,  and  tho  capture  of  Hftoen  guns,  which,  for  want 
of  carriage,  had  to  be  destroyed.  After  halting  to  rest  and  take 
their  meal  under  a  scorching  sun,  onr  troops  pushed  on  for  six 
miles  to  Bashiratganj,  a  walled  villa^  begirt  with  swamps  and 
water,  the  road  throui^h  which  was  guarded  by  an  earthwork 
holding  fonr  guns.  A  flank  movement  of  the  Gith  Foot  through 
the  wet  ground  to  the  right  of  the  village  threatened  to  cut  off 
the  enemy's  retreat.  Attacking  them  in  front  at  the  right  moment 
with  his  Highlanders  and  "Blue-caps" — another  nickname  for 
the  Aladras  FusiHers — llio  British  general  drove  the  enemy  from 
the  village  with  the  loss  of  all  their  guns.  For  want  of  cavalry 
he  could  do  no  more  than  hold  the  ground  he  had  won  :  for  want 
of  gunners  and  horses  he  had  to  spike  or  burst  all  the  guns  that 
day  captured  from  the  beaten,  but  still  powerful,  foe.  On  tho  night 
of  the  30th,  to  the  sorn>wfal  auiaKement  of  his  eager  troops, 
he  mai-ched  them  back  to  Mnngalwar.  Besides  eighty-Dight  men 
killed  or  wounded  in  that  day's  fighting,  nearly  as  many  wei-e  laid 
low  from  sunstroke,  dysentery,  and  cliolera.  A  strong  b(jdy  of  the 
Nona's  troops  threatened  his  flank  and  rear.  Ilis  means  of  car- 
riage for  the  sick  and  wounded  were  used  up  already.  Between 
him  and  the  Lucknow  garrison  lay  a  deep  river  and  a  canal,  thirty- 
six  miles  of  wet  road,  and  two  miles  of  streets,  through  Avbich  tho 
remnant  of  his  diminishing  force  might  fail  in  c.irving  their 
desperate  way.  Without  another  battery  and  u  thousiind  more 
British  bayonets  it  was  impossible,  Havelock  wrote  to  Neill,  to 
"do  anything  for  the  real  advantage  of  Lucknow.** 
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Havelock,  in  truth,  had  begnn  to  discover  the  mistaico  he  mader 
under  a  genorous  impulse,  in  advancing*  from  Cawnporo  with  ft 
force  nneqnal  to  the  work  demanded  of  it.  Two  barren  victories 
were  all  ho  had  to  show  against  the  untoward  issues  of  a  move- 
ment which  no  amount  of  coumj^e  or  good  generalship  conltl  in 
such  circnmHtanceH  have  carried  through.  By  helping  Neil!  to 
confront  the  dangers  that  beset  him  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gauges,  he  would  have  done  bis  country  better  service  at  le!3 
outlay  of  precious  lives.  To  save  our  people  at  Lucknow  from 
imminent  destruction  was  the  only  excuse  for  Havelock's  rash 
advance.  And  even  that  wa^  now  wanting,  for  he  had  already 
learned  fi*ora  Inglis's  messengers  that  the  garrison  were  well  sup- 
plied with  provisions  for  a  long  siege. 

Havelock,  however,  was   still  bent  on  doing  something  in  aid 
of  his  beleaguered  countrymen.     His  presence  beyond  the  Ganges 
might  still  draw  largo  nnmbers  of  the  enemy  away  from  Lucknow 
itself,     [n  exchange  for  his  sick  and  wounded,  Neill  sent  over  (o 
liim  every  soldier  he  eould  spare,  besides  three  guns  of  Olphorte^ 
l>;itt«_'ry  sind  two  heavy  guns.    With  a  force  thus  raised  to  foortoen 
hundred  men  nnd  thirteen  guns,  Havelock,  on  the  4th  of  AngasU 
marched  again  to  Onnu.     Next  day,  by  one  of  those  flank  more- 
menta  which  commnnly   disconcert   an    Eastern    commander,  lie 
drove  the  enemy  out  of  Jlashiratganj  with   heavy  slaughter  «nd 
the  loss  of  two  guns.     Once  more  the  want  of  ravalry  marred  the 
fulness  of  his  success.     That  night  cholera  mgcd    anew  in  li"' 
British   camp.      Once   more,    on    the   morrow,    our   disappointed 
soldiers  retraced  their  steps  to  Jlangalwiir. 

A  third  time,  on  the  11th,  they  marched  forward  to  meet  » 
body  of  Pandies  coming  down  from  Nawabganj.  Halting  for  tiu 
night  by  Onau,  they  had  next  day  to  face  an  army,  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  strong,  posted  about  the  old  battle-field  of  BashirstgaQJ- 
Another  of  those  splendid  victories  which  bore  no  solid  fruit  ww 
fLillowed  by  a  iliird  retreat,  on  the  morrow,  to  MangalwAr.  Ono 
purpose,  indeed,  the  victory  was  to  serve ;  Havelock  could  now  n^ 
cross  the  Ganges  unassailed  in  his  rear.  Driven  to  this  move  W 
sickness,  and  the  growing  exhaustion  of  his  troops,  of  whom  more 
llian  three  hundred  were  already  disabled  by  wonnds  or  disease, 
Hiivelock,  on  the  13tb  of  August,  saw  the  liLSt  of  his  brave  soM'*-*'* 
safely  lauded  at  Cawnporc.  By  that  time  Neill  himself,  who  bftti 
railed  at  his  senior  for  falling  back  on  Man^alwur,  was  bogiDninfj 
to  admit  the  need  of  temporary  rust  and  nursing  for  the  men  wbo 
had  won  so  many  victories  to  each  little  purpose.     They  were  Botr 
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}io  owTiedt  in  a  fit  etatt;  to  advanoo  upon  Lucknow  until  moro 
troopH  canio  up  to  their  aid.^ 

Little  rest,  however,  could  be  theirs  bo  long  as  bodies  of  armed 
rebels  kept  hovering  ui*ound  their  cainp.  Ou  the  lilth  Neill,  with 
A  few  companies  of  his  '*  Blue-caps,"  attacked  and  ronted  nno 
bodv  of  mutineers  near  the  former  battle-field  of  Cawupore,  Tho 
next  day  Havclock  himself,  with  ftomo  thirteen  hundred  men  and 
fourteen  guns,  attacked  the  Nana's  main  army,  drawn  np  in  tripio 
line  before  Bitbur.  An  hour's  hard  fighting  proved  the  Btubbomnesa 
of  thecnemy*H  stand  behind  their  breastworks  under  a  tremendous 
cannomide,  and  forced  Havelock  to  settle  matters  at  point  of 
i>ayonet.  Post  after  post  was  carried  in  daring  style,  chiefly  by 
the  Highlanders  and  Fusiliers ;  a  deep  stream  having  delayed 
the  progress  of  tboir  comi-ados  in  the  left  wing.  A  little  later  the 
whole  force  was  in  keen  pursuit  of  a  ronted  foe.  Beyond  Bithiir, 
however,  the  weariness  of  tho  victors,  their  want  of  cavalry, — they 
bad  but  sixty  mounted  volunteers — and  the  dreadful  heat,  gave 
<bc  enemy  a  rest  from  further  havoc.  Their  captured  guns,  only 
two  in  all,  and  a  great  miiuy  dcad«  attested  the  prowess  of  our 
troops,  whose  own  Iobs,  iu  killed  and  wounded*  was  under  sixty, 
besides  a  dozen  struck  down  by  the  sun.  But  for  his  weakness  in 
cuvalry,  wi*ote  Havelock,  "not  a  rebel  or  mutineer  would  have 
reached  Shoonljpur  alive."t 

Among  tho  troops  who  had  that  day  fought  so  stubbornly 
against  us,  on  one  occasion  even  crossing  bayonets,  wore  several 
hundred  mutinous  Sepoys  of  the  31st  and  42rLd  Kcgiments,  lately 
Arrived  from  Sagar,  the  chief  military  post  in  the  highlands 
watered  by  the  Narbadda,  south  of  Bundalkhand.  That  station 
liappily  possessed  a  fort,  in  which  about  three  hundred  Europeans 
lind  found  safe  shelter  during  the  troubles  and  ularms  of  June  and 
July.  Colonel  Sage,  the  Brigadier  in  command,  had  no  faith  in 
the  loyalty  of  his  Sepoys,  and  tho  event,  in  sumc  measure,  boro 
out  his  unbelief.  In  tho  early  part  of  July  the  bulk  of  the  31st 
proved  their  right  to  l>o  accounted  trustworthy  in  a  gallant  fight 
with  the  3rd  Irregulars  and  the  42ud,  who  were  driven  out  of 
j>agar  with  very  little  hclpfi-om  our  countrymen  in  the  fort.  But 
for  Sage's  excessive  caution,  few  of  the  defeated  rebels  would  havo 
escaped  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  enemies  elsewhere.^ 

On  the  17th  of  August  Havelock  led  his  troops  back  to  Cawnporc. 
Thenceforth  nothing  remained  for  ihe  winners  of  nine  fights  in 
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five  toilsome  weeks  but  to  rest  tipon  their  anna,  pending  tl 
arfival  nf  fresh  sncconrs.  "  An  advance  now,"  wrote  Noill,  *'  vt'w 
reduced  nnmbers.  and  those  nearly  used  up  from  exposure  ai 
fatigue,  would  be  madnuss."  With  five  hundred  non-effectivi 
and  two  hundred  required  for  detached  duties,  Haveloclc,  by  tj 
20th  of  August,  could  have  brought  only  seven  hundred  good  soldi* 
into  the  field.  Eighteen  guus,  six  of  which  wero  heavy,  be  woi 
soon  have  ready  for  service  j  but  ho  wanted  more  officers,  more 
artillerymen,  more  infantry.  With  two  thousand  British  soldi* 
nothing,  ho  declared,  could  stand  before  him.  He  was  "  ready 
tipht  anything;  *'  but  a  battle  Inst  would  be  a  heavy  blow  to 
8tate,  and  with  only  seven  hundred  men  to  face  tliousanda 
Gwdliiir  Hegulai's  with  a  strong  artillery,  besides  swarms  of  rol 
all  aronnd  him,  he  could  but  *■  hope  for  success  *'  in  holding 
ground  at  Cnwnpore.  In  short,  if  fresh  troops  did  not  come  up 
speedily,  Havolock,  on  the  :Jlst,  assurtnl  Sir  Colin  Camp 
the  new  Commander-iu-Chief,  that,  '*  rather  thau  be^r  a 
fenceless  intrcnchment,"  ho  would  *•  retire  at  onco  towi 
AUahabid."* 

There  was  much  in  the  circumstaoces  of  that  time  to  aoooi 
for  Uavelock'a  desponding  tone.     He  had   just  learned   throojflt 
the  Valcutfa  Oazette  that  Sir  James  Outram   had  been   invest 
with  the  chief  military  command  of  the  Cawnpore  Division. 
brave  soldiers  were  dyin^  fust  of  cholera  Hud  other  diseases, 
which  the  reaction  fi*om  so  lung  and  heavy  a  strain  of    mind  ai 
body  rendei"ed  them  an  easy  prey.     And  the  succours  for  whi( 
he  had  asked   so  often,  which   hiid,  indeed,   been  sent  on  fi 
Calcutta  before  the  end  of   June,  bad  been  diverted   on  tlit 
upwai'd    way    by    the    fruits   of    Lloyd's   blundering   policj 
TJAnnpur.     From   the  first  that  officer  had  yteadxly   resisted 
pi-opofiflls    for    disarming    tho  thi*eo   native  i-egiments  under 
command,  and  the  Government  unwisely  left  him  free  to  act 
he  mfght  think  best.     Mutiny  and  di^allection  grew  rift*  around 
him  ;  but  no  warning  from  tho  bold  Commissioner  of    Patno. 
complaints   fi'om   the  mercliants  of    Calcutta  alarmed   for  the! 
piYiporty  in  Tirhut,  aroused  him  to  the  need  of   using  promptly 
tho  new  weapon  which  Lord   Canning  had  placed  in  his  lian( 
Even  when  the  main  body  of  the  oth  Fusiliers  lay  in  the  river 
Bamipor,  he  declined  so  safe  an  opportunity  for  disarming  bis 
Sepoys. 

Two  days  later,  on  the  *24th  of  July,  two  companies  of  the  37t 
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Foot  from  Ceylon  readied  Ddnapnr  on  their  way  up  country. 
Then  at  last  Genonil  Lloyd  determined  to  deprive  his  Sepoys,  not 
of  their  arms,  bat  only  of  thuir  percussion  caps.  The  inen-of  the 
37th  were  landed,  nnd  next  morning  the  whole  of  the  European 
troops  were  paraded  in  the  ban-aok-square,  while  two  carts  were 
employed  in  bringing  the  cap-cases  from  the  nmpfazino  to  the 
Kuropean  lines,  amidst  clear  expressions  of  anpry  foellug  from 
many  a  Sepoy  looking  on.  Nothing  but  the  soothing  words  of 
their  ovm  officers  kept  one  regiment  (the  7th)  from  open  mntiny. 

Not  content  with  his  i^ood  fortaiie,  Lloyd  oixlerod  a  parade  of 
the  native  regiments,  each  on  its  own  ground,  for  one  oVdoek.  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  caps  that  might  still  remain  in  the 
Sepoys*  pouches.  As  soon  as  the  men  were  paraded  the  native 
officers  wore  sent  round  to  collect  the  caps.  This  became  the 
sigDftI  for  an  open  mutiny,  in  whit'L  all  three  regiments  were  soon 
involved.  No  resistance  was  ofTcrud  to  tho  mutineers,  for  the 
Knglish  troops  were  eating  their  dinners,  and  Lloyd  himself,  being 
very  gouty  and  having  no  horse  at  hand,  had  just  hobbled  off  to 
take  his  luncheon  on  hoard  a  river- steamer.  Then  was  seen  the 
wondi*ous  spectacle  of  two  thousand  Sepoys  defiantly  maruhinfj  ofE 
with  their  arn»s  aud  cartridges  in  the  face  oE  nearly  a  tbouftand 
British  soldiers  and  a  iiattory  of  horsed  guns.  Not  an  officer  on 
the  spot  dared  to  act  upon  his  own  judgement  in  the  absence  of 
his  official  chief.  When  our  troops  at  last  received  the  order  to 
advaace,  the  mutineers  wei-c  already  beyond  reach,  on  their  way 
across  tho  Son  into  the  neighbouring  district  of  Shahabud. 

Even  then  a  prompt  pursuit  of  ten  miles  might  have  ensured 
their  destruction  before  they  could  get  across  the  S6n ;  but  no 
pursuit  was  attempted  until  the  evening  of  the  27th,  when  ft 
steamer  ladon  with  a  hundred  and  ninety  men  of  tho  it7th  Foot 
left  D^napur  to  steam  up  the  S6n  towards  Arab,  the  capital  of 
Shafaabfid.  But  the  steamer  that  night  gronnded  on  a  sandbank. 
On  the  29th  another  steamer,  carrying  one  hundi^d  and  fifty  of 
the  10th  and  seventy  Sikhs,  the  whole  cnmmandod  by  Captain 
Dunbar,  set  out  from  tho  same  place,  picked  xip  tho  belated  men 
of  the  37th,  and  landed  the  whole  force  that  afternoon  at  a  point 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Arab.  At  midnight  Dunbar  had  nearly 
reached  the  place  where  a  small  band  of  Sikhs  aud  English  were 
holding  out  against  forty  times  their  numlier,  when  he  himself 
and  many  of  his  officers  and  men  wei-e  shot  dead  by  a  murden)ua 
volley  poured  into  the  advancing  column  from  a  dense  grove  of 
mango-trees  skirting  its  right.     From  front  and  left  tho  firing  was 
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taken  np.  Beset  on  all  sidoR  by  invimble  foeA,  to  whom  tho  white 
jackets  of  our  men  olTeivil  nu  easy  mark,  our  tired  and  hungry 
troopB  held  togotlier  as  they  best  could  until  rotnriiin>r  daylight 
opened  the  way  for  an  orderly  roireat.  But  the  way  was  long ;  the 
enemy  fired  at  Ihuni  from  every  thicket,  mud  wall,  and  hollow  on 
oitbcr  side  of  the  road,  and  the  retreat  erelonjf  became  a  rout. 
Of  the  four  hundred  who  had  set  ont  from  l)«n(i|mr  only  two 
hundi-cd  retnraed  alive,  and  only  Bfty  without  a  wound.  Out  of 
iifteen  officers  only  three  rumnincd  nnburt.  Among  the  sannvoi-s 
wore  two  volunteers  from  tho  Civil  Service,  Ross  Mangles  and 
O'Donnell,  both  of  whom  won  the  Victoria  Cross  for  deeds  of 
conspicuous  heroism  durinf^  tho. retreat.* 

Tdayd's  perverse  inaction,  followed  by  Dunbar*6  gcncroua  over- 
hastf,  served  to  neutralize  all  Tayler  a  efforta  to  avert  disorder 
from  Bahar.  On  tho  ^mr^  day  of  tho  Uan^pnr  mutiny  tho  1:2th 
In-egmlar  Cavalry  rose  at  Signuli  in  budden  revolt,  slew  their 
oommnndant,  the  daring  Majnr  Holmes,  with  his  wife  and  some 
other  Earopeaus,  and  after  sacking  tho  treasury  rode  off  to  stir  np 
fresh  revolts  ulsowliere.  A  day  or  two  later  the  aged  Kuuwar 
Singh,  a  Inrge  landholder  in  Sliahiib:ld,  who  had  suifercd  hcarily 
through  the  working  of  our  revenue  courts,  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  mutineers  from  Dauapur.  His  armed  retainers  Bwelled  tho 
insurgent  force  then  marching  on  Arab,  where  fifteen  Knglishmcu 
and  fifty  of  Battray's  Sikhs  awaited  with  stem  composure  the 
ine\*itable  struggle  for  life  or  death.  Aware  of  Dunbar's  dis- 
astrous failure,  and  seeing  small  chauco  of  safety  for  the  outlying 
atations  under  his  conlrol,  Tayler  instructed  the  civil  officers 
O^ra  and  MuKaffurpnr  to  fall  back  upon  Patna  with  thoir  est 
lishments  and,  if  ]K)s&iblc,  with  the  public  ti'easnre.  In  half-coi 
plinnce  with  this  order,  tho  Collpctor  of  Gaya,  Mr.  Alonzo  Mod* 
set  out  from  that  station,  leaving  his  treasure  in  charge  of 
policu.  Inspired  as  ho  rode  by  the  bolder  counsels  of  one  of 
party,  Mr.  Hollings,  he  returned  the  same  day  to  his  abandoi 
post.  Four  days  later  Mr.  Money  set  his  face  towards  Calontii 
with  tho  whole  of  tho  rescued  treasure — some  £80,000 — convi>v«l 
by  a  guard  of  the  Ii4th  Foot.f 

In  Calcutta  Mr.  Money  somehow  came  to  be  oBScially  reganlod 
as  a  hero  fur  carrying  thither  tho  treasure  which  he  had  failcfl  *0l 
bring  off  to  I'atna.  Commissioner  Taylor,  on  the  other  hand,  ifl"*! 
had  only  acted  with  his  usual  forethooght  in  view  of  dangV'* 
present  or  pi-ospective,  incun-ed  the  censure  of  Lieu  tenant- Go veroor 
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Halliday  for  having  "apparently  under  the  inflaencf*  of  a  prxnic" 
oi'dered  his  snbordinates  to  fall  back  on  Diiniipur.  While  Mmey 
obtained  promotion  and  the  lowest  grade  of  ifao  Bath,  the  man 
whose  courage  and  foresight  had  kept  BahAr  qniet  nearly  to  the 
«nd  of  July  waa  aammarily  removed  from  hia  post.* 

Tayler,  in  fact,  had  not  foreseen  that  one  brave  offircr,  with 
£00  men,  wonld  shortly  achieve  an  enterprise  from  which  twice 
that  number  bad  jnat  been  driven  back.  Major  Vincent  }!^yrc^  of 
the  Bengal  Artillery,  had  done  good  service  at  Kabul  in  the 
disaatrons  winter  of  1841.  He  bad  b{?en  one  of  the  Kabul 
prisonerH.  From  that  time  no  chance  of  earning  frosb  distinction 
crossed  bis  path  until,  on  the  28tb  of  this  Jnly,  ho  arrived  witU 
his  battery  at  IJaksar  on  the  Ganges,  not  far  al>ove  DAnapur. 
licaming  that  the  mutineers  bad  marched  upon  Arab,  ho  resolved 
to  rescue,  if  he  could,  bis  imperilled  countrymen.  Luckily  on 
the  following  day  a  steamer  reached  Baksj'ir,  laden  with  160  of 
the  5th  Fusiliers  on  their  way  to  AUahiibud.  Of  his  own 
authority,  Eyre  detained  the  steamer  and  landed  the  troups.  He 
ordered  their  commander,  Captain  I/Kstrange,  to  prepare  for  a 
march  on  Arab.  With  this  little  force,  strengthened  by  fourteen 
mounted  volunteers  and  thirty-four  gunners  to  man  throe  gnns 
drawn  by  bnllocks,  Eyre,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  Iwgan  his 
adventurous  march  of  forty-eight  miles. 

In  spite  of  tlow  bullocks  and  hcav^-  ntads,  the  little  force  had 
covered  about  forty  miles  by  the  morning  of  the  -nd  of  Angost. 
Eyre  had  already  learned  the  sad  news  of  Dunbar's  defeat.  Pre- 
fiently,  from  the  woods  in  front  of  hira,  a  bugle  sonndod,  and 
thousands  of  the  enemy  were  seen  spreading  out  towards  either 
flnnk.  But  their  smoothliore  muskets  were  no  match  for  oar  guns 
and  rillca,  and  Eyre  soon  cleared  bis  way  throngb  the  Pandies  and 
the  wood.  Turning  aside  from  a  broken  bridge  at  Bibiganj,  be 
made  for  the  railway  embankment,  ninng  which  a  road  ran 
straight  into  Arah.  But  near  tho  embankment  lay  a  wood,  from 
which  the  rebels  kept  up  a  Ere  so  galling  that  L'Estrange's  skir- 
mishers at  the  end  of  an  hour  began  to  lose  ground.  Twice  the 
tnemy  rushing  on  our  guns  were  driven  back  by  showers  of  grape. 
.At  last  Eyre  gave  the  word  for  agenera.1  charge  with  the  bayonet. 
As  the  Fusiliers  bounded  forward  with  clotied  ranks  and  levelletl 
bayonets,  the  Sepoys  turned  and  fled  with  a  speed  accelerated 
hy  tho  fire  from  Eyre's  guna.     Halting   for  the  night  be.side  an 
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vafcriilgvd  toncBti  the  victors  next  mornin?  marclied  nnhmdercdj 

b  «•&  ft  afeUTvUoos  t&lc  which  they  were  the  first  to  huar  from 
tfca  B^  al  fcke  rescued  garfison.  For  a  whole  woek  fifte<>a. 
Bwp— »  oaa  Mohummadan,  and  dftj-  Sikhs,  whom  Tavler  hac 
MBAMbbmio  the  aid  of  his  own  conntrynion.  defied  the  SKsaults 
9mk  iliawwcwwicd  the  wiles  of  some  3,0UO  rcbeU  thirsting  for  their 
WbmL  Not  one  of  the  Knglishmen  was  a  Boldior  by  calling, 
vifcife  tib*  bolk  of  their  assailants  were  dUoiplined  Sepoys,  lint 
mnus  Boyle,  who  planned  and  conducted  the  defence,  was  a  rail- 
v^r  OTigiaMr  who  had  learned  from  the  Santhal  rising'  a  lesson 
«f  liaftlj  precttntion  against  possible  danger.  For  weeks  boforo 
I^Oittipor  outbreak  he  had  busied  hiinself  and  amuned  hi^t  neigh- 
bWB^If  fortifying  and  provisioning  the  smaller  of  two  houses  in 
bt0  OHBpoDlid.  a  Dat-roofedf  two-storeyed  bailding  about  fifty  feet 
HHMini  Within  it«  loopholed  walls,  and  behind  the  sandbags  on 
il^ivof,  the  liltle  band  of  resolute,  wclUarmod  defenders,  headed 
\l§  H«rw»ld  Wake,  the  magistrate  of  Arab,  awaited  on  the  'Jrth 
«|  July  the  first  onset  of  mutineera  fresh  from  the  work  of  plaa- 
^BC  ax>d  baroo  outside. 

IPbr  seven  days  and    nights  the  desj^rate  strngglc  of  the  few 

^IphUtf  t  the  many  raged  on.     Beaten   back  at  the  first  with  heavy 

I^Mghter — for  every  shot  told  upon  thoir  masses — ^tho  assailantn 

■MKV  cautiously  renewed  the  attack  from  every  point  of  vautiiire 

Mpftr  the  house.     On  the  second  day,  two  field-pieces  were  brought- 

li>  bear  upon  its  walls.     Krery  art  was  tried  to  induce  the  Sikhs 

tir  abandon  or  betray  their  white  comrades.      An  attempt  was 

HirV  ^**"  night   to  smoke  out  the  garrison  by  means  of  burning 

u^Uies  i  but  the  wind  blew  the  smoke  back  upon  the  assailants. 

Tbtf    same  kind  breeze  tempered  or  blew    away    the  stoncb  of 

4omI    horses  and  Sepoys  purposely'  left  to  rot  below  the  dofen- 

(Ibm*  walls.     On  tho  night  of  the  ^9ih,  the  hearts  of  the  garrison 

^a^  fast  at  the  sounds  of  firing  not  far  off ;  but  the  sount^s  ere 

Ibo^  grew  fainter,  and  their  fears  were  shortly  confirmed  by  tho 

t^of  uwonndod  Sikh  who  crawled  up  from  tho  scene  of  carnage 

W  1^  beleaguered  post.      When   their  stock  of  water  run    low 

iIm  ittithful  Sikhs  dug  through  the  floor  a  well  eighteen  feet  deep, 

^inl  Uio  earth  thrown  up  to  the  surface  was  ust^d  in  strengthening 

^0   defences  of    tho   house.      A  successful    sally    won  for    tho 

^^^i^brnnn  a   frcsb  supply  of  2uutton.     Under  Boyle's  gnidanre 

j^y>  damage  was  at  once  repaired,  and  the  work  of  countcrmiu- 
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ing  went  brislcly  fornard.  At  last,  on  the  liiid  of  Aufjust,  tlie 
enemy's  tire  slackened,  and  by-and>hy  ceafled.  The  sonnds  of  a 
distAnt  oozmonade  greeted  the  garrison's  ears.  A  sally  after 
dark  discovered  only  the  abandoned  guns  and  a  tubo  full  of  pow- 
der lyin^  close  to  the  mouth  of  an  all  but  finished  mine.  Next 
morning  the  tnght  of  Eyre's  victorious  soldiers  came  to  assure 
Wake's  heroic  little  band  that  their  courage,  skill,  and  endur- 
ance had  not  been  thrown  away.* 

The  baffled  besiegers  of  Anih  carried  off  their  spoils  into  the 
jangtes  snn'ounding  Kiinwar  Singh's  stronghold  of  Jagdispur. 
Kyro  resolved  to  rout  thora  out  of  their  new  sholter  as  soon  aa 
ever  he  could.  On  the  ILth  of  August  he  led  out  from  Arab 
his  old  troops,  now  strengthened  by  200  of  the  lOth  Foot,  1*10 
Sikhs,  including  the  Arab  heroes,  ami  a  small  ti-oop  of  volunteer 
horse.  No  sooner  bad  Kunwar  Singh's  advanced  troops  been 
•^rced  next  morning  by  the  British  fire  to  reveal  their  strength 
in  front  of  Jagdispur,  than  the  men  of  the  10th  grew  hot  for  an 
instant  rush  on  the  men  who  had  slaughtered  so  many  of  their 
comrades  in  the  ambuscade  of  the  2'Jlh  of  July.  It  seemed  to 
Major  Kyro  unwise  to  hold  them  in.  In  a  moment  they  Imundod 
forward,  drove  the  enemy,  who  would  hai-dly  look  at  their  bayo- 
nets, in  wild  disorder  through  villages  and  wnods,  nnd,  stoutly 
seconded  by  tlie  rest  of  Kyre's  force,  sent  the  last  of  the  rehela 
scattering  with  ifnewod  slauj^diter  out  of  Dalaur  and  Jagdispur. 
Early  on  the  14th  Eyre  pushed  on  about  eight  miles  further  to 
Jataui-a,  and  destroyed  the  house  from  which  Kunwar  Singh  had 
just  fled.  His  chief  stronghold  in  the  victor's  hands,  himself 
hiding  in  the  heart  of  a  close  jungle,  the  most  of  his  followers 
disabled  from  doing  present  mischief,  it  only  remained  for  Eyre 
and  the  bulk  of  his  brave  soldiers  to  resume  their  march  upon 
Cawnpore.  His  **  glorious  little  campaign,"  as  Ontrara  rightly 
phrased  it,  had  indeed  furniKlind  "  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
bungling  that  prevailed  elsewhere."  | 

From  all  quarters,  ofiicial  and  other,  messages  of  praise  oamo 
pouring  in  upou  the  saviour  of  Uah.'ir  and  the  deliverer  of  Arah. 
In  the  face  of  enormous  difficulties,  moral  and  physical,  Erro 
had  proved  himself  a  zealous  patriot,  a  dauntless  soldier,  and  a 
first-rate  leader  of  men.  Lord  Canning's  Government  warmly 
thanked  him  and  his  little  force  for  their  "  zeal,  judgement,  and 

*  Kaye  ;   Malleion  ;  Treval^ftD'a  "  Compatilion-WAllah  "  ;  Friend  of  India  for 
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rt'solntion."  The  chivalrous  Ontram  deemed  Eyro  wortby  ahove 
all  othois  o£  the  Victoria  Cross;  but  Sir  Colin  Campbell  preferred 
to  recommend  him  for  the  honour  of  a  C.B.  Dearest,  perhaps,  to 
Eyro's  own  heart  was  the  tribute  paid  him  by  the  Arah  garriRont 
who  on  the  niRht  of  the  20th  of  August  surrounded  his  bc<l,  and, 
ivftcr  the  reading  of  oomo  eloquent  verses  by  Dr.  Halls,  bade  their 
deliverer  farewell  in  "  three  rounds  of  hearty  cheers."* 

Before  the  end  of  August  Havelock  knew  that  the  flow  of 
reinforcements  wa«  steadily  setting  in  towards  Cawnpore.  Sir 
Coliu  Campbell,  who  had  loft  England  at  a  day's  notice  to  take 
the  chief  command  in  Benj^l  as  successor  to  Anson,  had  relieved 
Grant  of  his  duties  on  the  l/th  of  Auj;Gst.  and  was  eager  to  push 
on  every  spare  soldier  to  the  front.  On  the  same  day  Sir  James 
Outrara  had  reached  Diinapur.  On  the  18th  a  naval  brigude  of 
five  hundred  men  with  ten  guua  btartcd  from  Calcutta  under 
Captain  William  Peel.  The  monsoon  rains  Lad  filled  the  rivcre 
and  cooled  the  air  of  Bengal.  Ki*eBh  drafts  of  men  belonging  Uj 
the  Cawnpore  regiments  were  hurrying  up  to  their  appointed  goal. 
The  5th  Fusiliers  and  the  OOth  Foot  were  ordered  on  at  once  from 
D.tmipnr  and  Ban^ras.  OlUer  re^nments  were  coming  up  the 
Uii'^^hli  from  Ceylon,  the  Manntins,  and  the  loyal  presidency  of 
Madrfts.  On  the  5th  of  September  Ou tram  himself  led  out  from 
Allahabad  one  wing  of  a  British  column  fourteen  hundred  strong. 
Six  days  later,  with  a  hundred  and  tifty  infantry,  forty  of  John- 
jion's  IrTCgiiliir  Horse,  and  two  guns,  Eyre  contrived  to  scatter, 
almost  to  annihilate,  some  hundreds  of  the  rebels  who  with  four 
guns  had  raided  across  the  Ganges  from  Oudh.  His  reax*  thus 
timely  saved  from  anuoyance,  perhaps  from  serious  danger,— for 
iinother  large  body  of  miders  fled  back  into  (^udh  before  Eyi-e 
<rould  reach  them — Outram  held  his  way  into  Cawnpore.  By  the 
IGth  Ihe  last  of  their  rcmforeements  hud  cheered  the  longing  eyes 
of  Neill  and  Ilavelock,  whose  own  troops,  thinned  hy  disease,  but 
refreshed  by  their  long  halt,  were  now  burning  to  renew  their 
interrupted  lask.t 

Over  tlte  Kesidency  the  British  flag  still  waved  defiant;  but 
the  noble  garrison,  reduced  by  the  Ist  of  September  to  three 
liundrcd  and  fifty  effective  white  men  nnd  three  hundred  nativest 
could  not,  wrote  Brigadier  Inglis  to  Havelock,  hoM  oat  for  more 
than  three  weeks  under  failing  rations  and  tlie  never-ending  drain 
of  human  life.  If  Havelock  hoped  to  save  them,  "  no  time  must 
be  lost  in  poshing  forward."  No  time  indeed  was  lost  by  that 
*  MihlleKm'i  "Recrektioiu."  t  Trotter;  UallMoo. 
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commander  in  crossing:  the  Ganges  on  the  third  day  after  he  and 
Outram  had  reckoned  up  their  numbers  for  the  coming  march. 

With  the  noWo  thonghtfnlness  that  became  the  Bayard  of  India, 
Sir  James  had  already  issued  the  over-faraotis  Order  which  told 
his  troops  tliat  their  appointed  leader,  out  of  "gratitude  and 
admimtion  "  for  Havelock's  brilliant  efforts  in  the  past,  would 
"cheerfully  waive  his  own  rank  **  in  Uavelock's  favour  and  servo 
under  him  as  a  volunteer,  until  tho  first  object  of  their  common 
enterpriFO  should  have  been  achieved.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  mi^ht 
well  declare  that  seldom  if  ever  had  it  fallen  to  any  Conimander- 
in-Chiof  to  publinh  and  confirm  bo  generous  an  order  as  this.  The 
powers  of  Chief  Commissioner  in  Oadh  were  all  that  Ontram 
retained  for  himself  pending  the  actual  relief  of  Lncknnw.  Nor 
was  Neill  forgo'ten  in  the  now  arrangements.  To  that  officer,  the 
ablest  and  perhaps  the  most  widely  trusted  in  the  whole  force, 
was  assigned  the  command  of  the  'first  infantry  brigade,  which 
comprised  some  hundreds  of  bis  own  glorious  Bloe-caps.* 

Throe  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  mostly  British,  with  a  hun- 
dred volunteer  horso  and  eighteen  gans,  lay  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th  of  September  between  tho  Ganges  and  Mangulwiir.  Next 
morning  they  ruahod  upon  the  enemy,  some  thousands  of  whom 
■were  massed  about  the  village  in  their  front.  A  short  fight,  in 
which  Ontram  headed  a  dashing  charge  of  his  volunteers,  issued 
in  the  capture  of  four  guns,  in  the  slaughter  of  many  rebels  and 
the  swift  flight  of  the  rest.  Carrying  on  the  chase  with  all  pos- 
sible energy  nnder  a  ponring  rain  past  Onnu  and  Bashiratganj, 
Havolock  gave  tho  routed  enemy  no  time  to  destroy  the  bridge 
over  the  Sai,  or  to  carry  across  it  more  than  four  of  (heir  gnns  ; 
the  rest  being  either  abandoned  or  thrown  down  wells.  On  the 
2'2nd  Havelock  himself  crossed  the  Sai.  The  next  morning  eaw 
his  soldiers  marching  along  n  road  lined  by  swamps  to  attack  ten 
or  eleven  thousand  rebels  strongly  posted  about  the  wallud  pai-k 
and  gardens  of  the  Alambagh,  the  great  snnuner-patace  of  the 
kings  of  Oudh.  In  spito  of  a  furious  fire  the  assailants  drove  the 
enemy  before  them  at  every  tnrn,  stormed  the  |rtirk  and  tbo 
adjacent  buildings,  took  five  guns,  and  chased  the  retreating 
masses  to  the  very  skirts  of  Lucknow.  Outram's  Volunteers  and 
Johnson's  Irregulars  vied  with  each  other  in  deeds  of  successful 
daring,  charging  the  enemy's  gtins,  cutting  down  the  gunners,  and 
driving  the  Pandiesbock  to  their  intrcucbments  Ix^yond  the  canal. 
Sixty  men  and  oflBcers  slain  or  woTinde<l  was  the  price  paid  by 
*  Trottar  ;  MusLman. 
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Httvelock  for  a  victory  which  placed  him  within  arm'fi  lengf,h,  as  it 
were,  of  his  long-desirod  goal.* 

That  oTBtiing,  as  tlie  wearied  victors  halted  on  ihe  ground  they 
had  won,  their  heart*  were  gladdened  afresh  \>y  the  tidings  tliat 
nearly  all  Delhi  had  fallen  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Wilson's 
heroes.  All  that  day  had  the  war-spent  garrison  at  the  Residency 
been  drinking  in  with  eager  oars  the  sounds  of  battlo  raging  only 
about  three  miles  off,  Rounds  whieh  eloqnently  confirmed  the  news 
brought  back  to  Inglis  by  his  faithful  scout  Angad  on  the  night 
before.  On  tbe  24th  those  sounds  waxed  fainter  and  less  frequent, 
for  Hftvelock  was  giving  his  men  a  fnll  day's  rest  before  the 
crowning  struggle  against  unmeasnrable  odds.  1'ho  only  close 
fighting  done  thai  day  arose  from  a  sudden  dash  of  hostile  cavalry 
upon  the  weakly  guarded  baggage  in  our  rear.  Ten  or  twelve  of 
our  men  were  slain  in  the  first  surprise,  before  the  r«ar.gnard  had 
learned  to  distinguish  foes  from  friends.  But  the  attack  was  soon 
batHed  by  the  steadiness  of  the  iH)th  Foot  and  the  timely  approach 
of  Olphorts*  guns.  At  times  throughout  the  day  our  troops  were 
annoyed  by  the  fire  from  two  ninc-ponnders  so  skilfully  posted 
and  served,  tliat  Kyre's  heavy  guns  failed  to  silence  them  before 
dusk.i- 

At  length,  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  2.'ith  of  September,  our 
bugles  heralded  the  grand  advance  upon  Lncknow.  A  careful 
reconnaissance  of  the  day  before  had  compelletl  Outram  to  forego 
his  plan  of  marching  across  the  Qumti  round  to  the  northern  side 
of  the  city  by  a  road  which  at  any  other  season  wonid  have  been 
far  the  easiest  and  the  lenst  dangerons.  But  three,  days  of  inoes- 
eant  rain  had  mudo  that  road  impassable  for  the  guns  of  a  force 
that  could  not  wait  for  drj*  weather ;  and  the  advance  was  there- 
fore ordered  across  the  canal  on  the  southern  side,  by  a  road  the 
nearest  to  the  AlambAgh,  but  passing  perilously  near  the  strongest 
part  of  the  city  and  the  enemy's  lines.  lu  Hpite  of  a  tremendous 
tire  NeilV«  war.tried  Kusilicre,  sUmtly  aided  by  the  men  of  the 
04th  and  S4th  Foot,  by  Maude's  battery,  and  part  of  the 
5th  Fusiliera,  erelong  drove  the  enemy  from  a  walled  village 
across  the  fortified  bridge  that  spanned  the  canal  by  the  Ch^r- 
Bilgh  or  Four  Gardens;  while  Outram  with  the  bulk  of  the  5th 
worked  his  way  by  the  right  through  all  obstacles  to  the  same 
point.  The  four  guns  at  the  bridge  were  spikctl  by  Neilfs  men. 
Between  the  bridge  and  the  Residency  lay  some  two  miles  of 
slrecta  filled  with  armed  men,  and  crossed  by  row  upon  row  of 
*  Trott«r  ;  Uftlleioo  ;  ITuslimaD.  f  Uftnbmiui ;  Mal)«un. 
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irenches,  palisades,  and  other  barriers  to  an  easy  advance.  Instead 
of  mshinu  npon  almost  certain  death,  Havelock  turned  to  tho 
riaht,  leading  his  troops  along  the  canal-side  nntil  they  camo 
under  the  firo  of  the  KaiKarhdgh,  a  stately  pahice  defended  by  two 
guns  snd  a  host  of  infantry.  Here  the  hartlcst  of  the  fighting 
began.  A  firo  of  grape  and  musketry,  under  which,  as  Havelock 
8aid,  "nothing  could  live,"  mowed  down  scores  of  brave  men  as 
they  ruHhcd  across  a  narrow  bridge  that  led  to  the  Rhelter  of 
fiome  deserted  buildings  near  the  Chatar  Manzil  and  the  palace  of 
Farid  Baksh.  Both  these  palaces  were  soon  emptied  of  the  foe. 
But.  now  the  waning  daylight  seemed  to  forbid  fnrthor  progress 
for  that  present  through  blrccts  of  houses  flat-roofed  and  loop- 
holed  ;  each  house — said  Havelock — forming  a  separate  fortrcas. 

Oulram,  for  his  part,  cool-headed  as  well  as  chivalrous,  would 
have  liked  to  call  a  halt.  The  heavy  guns,  the  doolies  full  of 
wounded,  the  baggage,  and  tbo  rear-guard  Avere  still  some  way 
behind,  with  tho  enemy  all  around  them.  Five  hundred  yards  of 
streets  and  lanes  still  lay  between  onr  foremost  columns  and  tho 
Resideucy.  A  few  hours'  halt  at  the  Chatar  Manzil  would  enable 
the  rest  of  the  troups  with  tho  wouuded  to  close  up;  and  mean- 
while messaEjes  might  Fomehow  lief-xehanged  with  the  beleaguered 
garrisOD.  Bat  Outriim  had  resigned  his  command  to  Havelock; 
nnd  Havelock,  heedless  of  more  prudent  counsels,  thought  only 
of  the  dangers  that  beset  tho  garrison,  and  of  the  heart-chill  they 
might  suffer  even  from  one  night's  delay.  The  Highlanders  and 
Gordon's  Sikhs  were  hurled  forward  into  the  deepening  twilight ; 
Havelock  and  Ontram  foremost  in  braving  the  death  that  bristled 
from  a  thousand  loopholes,  find  rained  down  from  every  roof  by 
tho  way.  At  the  head  of  his  BIne-capfi  Xeill  pushed  forward  by 
another  road  through  the  Khas  Bazaar  under  a  murderons  storm 
of  bullets,  one  of  which  struck  down  that  glorious  leader  in  the 
very  moment  of  success  achieved. 

At  length  the  lust  lane  was  threaded,  and  the  w^atchera  at  the 
Baillio  Guanl  on  the  eastern  side  of  Inglis's  post  sent  forth  a 
oheer  which  the  rest  of  the  garrison  speedily  caught  up.  "  From 
every  pit,  trench,  and  batterj*," — wrote  Inglis^s  trusty  helpmate, 
Captain  Wilson — "  from  behind  the  sandbags  piled  on  shattered 
huuses.  from  everj-  post  still  held  by  a  few  gallant  spirits,  rose 
cheer  on  cheer.  Kvcii  fronii  the  liospital  many  of  tho  wounded 
crawled  forth  to  join  in  that  glad  shout  of  welcome  to  tho,%  who 
luid  come  so  bravely  to  our  assistance."  With  a  long,  loud  huri-ah 
the  leading  column  of  Highlanders,  headed  by  Outram  and  Haye- 
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lock,  mshed  throaph  tho  evening  Bhndcs  into  a  whirl  of  outstretched 
hands  and  joy-flashing  eyes,  and  voicot*  feebly  emulating  the  shouis 
that  each  fresh  band  of  victors  nent  np  to  heaven  in  their  tnni. 
For  one  happy  motuont  uicknoss,  wounds,  weariness,  hoartAche — all 
were  forgotten.  Strant^  hands  WTung  each  other  in  ^miliar 
greeting ;  strange  voices  thrilled  together  with  a  rush  of  sympolbv 
rare  perhaps  oven  between  the  oldest  and  deaiest  friends.  'J'he  ludit^fr 
with  their  children  OTOwded  to  the  porch  of  Dr.  Fayrer*H  boose  lr> 
BOO  Outran!  and  Haveloek  enter  in,  and  to  welcome  tho  mugli- 
hearded  warriorH  who  pressed  forward  to  shako  the  hands  of  tlieir 
rescued  cowntrywomon,  and  to  catch  up  the  children  one  aft<fr 
another  in  tbetr  arms.  Not  mach  too  soon  hud  the  deliverer* 
come.  The  garrison's  food-snpply  was  found  to  he  far  from  ex- 
hausted :  but  two  mines  nearly  ready  for  bursting  had  been  earned 
into  the  heart  of  their  defences,  and  hut  for  the  events  of  iLat 
^/ith  of  Septeml)er  tho  overworked  defenders  of  tho  Residency 
might  a  few  days  later  have  been  destroyed.* 

It  was  not  till  next  mor-niug  that  the  hulk  of  our  victorious 
sohliers  made  their  way  into  the  garrison  lines.  Not  till  the  night 
of  the  25th  did  the  rear-gnard  which  had  fought  its  way  to  th? 
Moti-Mahal  palace  join  Imiidfi  with  a  strong  column  which  Colonel 
li*>bert  Napier,  tho  Chief  Kngineer,  had  led  out  in  quest  of  the  mif*- 
intr  troops  and  guns.  In  the  dark  of  the  next  morning  those  of  the 
sick  and  womided  who  had  survived  the  {wrils  of  the  past  two  Ai\s->» 
wero  safely  lodged  within  Ontram's  lines.  In  those  few  days  the 
Ilritish  loss  in  killed,  wonnded,  and  missing  had  amounted  tomoro 
than  six  iiundred  officers  and  men.  a  part  of  which  might  bovr 
been  avoided  hod  Havelock  deferred  for  a  few  hours  his  final 
advance  into  the  Residency.  Tho  rear-guard  suffered  heavily,  and 
many  of  tho  sick  and  wounded  were  cut  up  by  the  l>eaten  fo€. 
Major  Cooper's  death  transfen-ed  to  Vincent  Eyre  tlie  command  of 
the  Artillery  Brigade.  Havelock's  son  Herry,  who  had  been  forr- 
mostin  every  Gghtaince  the  Ivgiuning  of  July,  lived  to  recover  fMra 
the  wounds  received  ou  the  'i.jth.  Among  the  badly  wounded  irn.t 
Havelock's  war-loving  Quarter-Master  Cleneral,  Colonel  Tyflirr. 
In  spite  of  the  faintuess  caused  by  a  wound  in  his  arm,  Oulram 
himself  never  left  his  horse's  Imck  or  his  place  among  the  foreoK 
lighters  until  the  goal  of  his  ctTnrts  had  been  woo. 

Among  the  slain  wei*e  Colonel  Bazley  of  the  Volunteers,  Criimn 
of  the  Madruy  Artillery,  and, must  irreparable  lossof  all,  Rrig^ier- 
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Oencml  Jamfs  Neill.  Shot  cloa'3  fivim  nn  arcbwdy  belilmi  liim  ia 
*he  vcrjr  flush  of  victory,  witliin  a  humlred  yanlH  of  tlio  ISt-iti.sh 
inti-enchment,  Nuill  hail  won  for  hiinsolf  in  the  last  few  innntha 
t\  name  hardly  second  to  any  wliich  the  Iiidinn  Mutinies  hnmglit 
l>aforo  the  gaze  of  an  admiring  world.  Tn  all  Hjivelock'8  force  no 
other  officer,  save  Outrain.  had  inspired  hiH  comrades  witli  so  deep 
n  troat  in  the  military  leader,  with  ao  Kiyal  a  liking  for  the 
inau.  As  Lord  Canning  himself  averred,  the  great  stinggle  *'in 
which  the  best  and  bravest  of  any  ajje  or  country  wf>uld  havo 
lieen  prond  to  bear  a  part,"  produced  no  leader  more  frrnatwortliy, 
no  fioldier  more  forward,  than  James  Neill  of  the  Madras  FuBilierw. 
The  news  of  his  death  came  ujwn  his  countrymen  everj'where 
like  a  personal  shock.  To  the  men  of  his  brigade,  to  his  own 
Blue-cap.o,  to  his  particular  friends  nnd  intimates,  it  seemed  as 
if  their  brightest  hopes  lay  liurkd  in  the  Luclcnow  grayeyartl 
with  the  corpse  of  their  own  especial  hero.* 

The  Lucknow  garrison  had  at  last  been  sncconred,  after 
eighty-seven  days  of  unspeakable  hardship  in  the  worst  moDth:^ 
of  an  Indian  year.  But  the  end  of  their  troubles  was  not 
to  bo  ret.  On  tho  20th  of  September  Sir  James  Outrani, 
into  whose  linnds  Havelock  had  now  yielded  up  his  temporary 
command,  fonnd  himself  master  of  a  force  stmng  enough  to 
hold  the  intrenehment  and  tho  grnund  adjoining,  but  too  weak 
for  want  of  eairingo  to  CHCort  tho  women,  children,  and  disabled, 
safely  to  Cawnpore.  Krelnng  the  whole  of  the  force  which  had 
marched  out  from  tho  Alatubiigh  was  securely  lodged  within  the 
circuit  of  tho  new  Unc«  whifh,  spreading  a  thounand  yards  out- 
side the  Baillie  Guard,  enclosed  n  number  of  raosfjues,  palaces, 
ftnd  garden-houses,  bnt  lately  filled  with  hostile  marksmen  and 
guarded  by  hostile  batteries.  For  a  few  dai(-fi  the  plunder  of 
these  buildings  amnsed  the  leisure  and  helped  to  vary  the  meals 
of  Outram's  foHowcrH.  Tho  old  garrison  missed  tho  never-end- 
ing din  and  crnsh  of  the  last  threi>  months.  Tn  eompaiJilivo 
fafety  they  could  roam  forth  from  their  battered  hiding-places  to 
explore  the  damage  their  ow;^  arms  had  wrought.  But  if  thu 
worst  of  their  suffei-ings  were  over,  there  was  trouble  enough 
in  store  both  for  them  and  their  deliverers.  Among  all  the 
men  of  mark  and  influence  in  Lncknow  not  one  could  Outi-am 
persnndeto  I'ender  him  any  active  help  against  the  forces  of  a  still 
«]ominant  revolt.  The  tbi-ee  hundred  who  had  Iwen  left  in 
4:harge  of  tho  Alambugh  found  themselves  cut  oft  from  all  com. 
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iriTimcation  with  the  inmatcB  of  the  Residency.  Man  Singh 
himself,  the  great  TAlukdiir  of  whose  goodwill  there  had  once 
been  little  donbt,  was  already  enlisted  among  our  foes.  The  in- 
surgents presently  swarmed  with  renewed  vigonr  against  the  British 
lines,  establishing  a  blockade  which  Havelock  fonnd  closer  than 
that  of  Jalalabad,  and  Compelling  Ontram  to  give  up  all  hopes 
of  withdrawing  his  garrison  nntil  a  new  army  conld  come  np  from 
Cawnpore. 

After  a  few  days  of  feasting  onr  troops  were  once  more  learn* 
ing  the  duty  of  husbanding  their  stores  of  food;  for  Outram's 
force  had  bronght  little  to  oat  with  them  save  the  bullocks 
that  drew  the  gnns  and  the  ammunition.  Once  more  the  air 
was  alive  with  the  rush  and  bursting  of  warlike  missiles.  Mines 
and  countermines  were  dug  in  all  directions  under  the  skilful 
guidance  of  Napier  and  Crommelin.  Strong  hands  were  everywhert^ 
employed  in  throwing  up  new  or  repairing  old  defences;  and 
repeated  sallies  thwarted  the  efforts  of  an  oft-beaten  but  still 
determined  foe.  In  the  city  itself  a  boy-king  was  set  up  by  the 
rebel  soldiery,  in  whose  name  alone  would  the  wily  MAn  Singh 
deign  to  treat  at  all  with  the  Chief  Commissioner.  Mdn  Singh's 
offer  to  escort  the  women,  children,  and  disabled  men  to  Cawn- 
pore  appeared  to  Oatram  more  like  an  insult  or  a  bravado  than 
a  mark  of  genuine  courtesy.  Anyhow  it  was  an  offer  such  as 
no  Englishman  of  Outram's  spirit,  backed  by  two  thousand  reso- 
lute soldiers,  could  dream  of  accepting.  So  ho  and  his  brave 
men  were  fain  to  await  the  coming  of  a  fresh  force  now  mustering 
under  Campbell  himself  to  complete  the  good  work  which  Ontram 
and  Havelock  had  begun.'*'' 

*  Trotter;  Chambers;  MarBhman. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


THE    CAMP    BEIOBK    DELHI. 


Tl'BX  we  now  to  the  central  scenefl  of  the  great  drama,  in  wliioh 
even  the  defence  of  Lncknow  Kesidency  formed  only  a  Itrilliunt 
episode.  It  was  not  to  the  hanks  of  the  Gurati  nor  of  the  Ganges 
that  men  looked  for  the  crowning  award  of  victory  or  dt'feat  to 
the  British  arms.  They  felt  that  the  fate  of  British  India  Imn^ 
not  on  the  issue  of  a  rebellion,  however  dangerons,  in  Omlh,  but 
on  the  coninge,  skill,  cndunince,  and  alertness  of  all  who  shared  by 
deed  or  connsel  in  the  great  fight  wiping  week  after  week  and 
month  after  month  round  the  tall  red  towers  of  insurgent  Delhi. 
To  this  centre  flocked  the  mutiuouH  soldiery  from  Rohilkhand* 
from  the  plains  between  the  Jnrana  and  the  Cmnges,  From 
Rajputana,  Sirhind,  the  Valley  of  the  Satlaj,  from  the  Panjdb 
and  the  provinces  south  of  Allahabad.  To  the  encampment  on  the 
height.s  that  witnessed  the  sudden  tragedies  of  the  1  Hh  of  ^fny  did 
Sir  John  La^^Tenco  keep  sending  from  time  to  time  fresh  batches 
of  men,  horses,  guns,  of  all  things  needful  to  maintain  the 
ascendency,  and  ensure  at  Inst  the  full  triumph,  of  onr  arms.  The 
growth  of  that  long  struggle  between  the  men  who  guarded  those 
heights  and  the  rebels  who  fought  from  behind  those  towers  was 
followetl  witli  anxious  eyes  by  every  Englishman  in  Upper  India, 
and  by  millions  of  natives  who  either  feared  or  hoped  for  the 
downfall  of  Farangi  rule. 

It  was  on  the  8lh  of  June  that  the  heights  whence  the  last  of  our 
countrymen  had  fled  for  safety  four  weeks  before,  were  onoo  more 
crowned  by  British  truops,  conqueroi*8  in  a  fight  which  had  lasted 
Bcvei-nl  hours.  In  tJie  dark  of  that  morning  Sir  Henry  Bnmard, 
reinforced  by  Wilson's  Meemt  column,  broke  up  from  Alipnr  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  their  advanced  poRt  at  Badli-Sarai. 
Brigadier  Hope-Grant,  with  his  i)th  Lancers,  a  troop  of  Jhind 
Horse,  and  ten  light-horse  guns,  feet  off  before  the  main  body, 
in  order  to  turn   the  enemy's  left.     The  main  body,  over  two 
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ihouKiiutI  strongs  comprised  two  weak  hrigaJes  nf  foof,  with  t^n 
light  and  four  heavy  guns,  and  two  sqnaditins  of  Britifib  Horse. 
Aboat  davbreftk  the  enemy  opened  fire  from  some  heavy  guns,  to 
which  our  own  returned  prompt  answer.  Shower^s  bri^^ade  thcu 
moved  forward  in  steady  line,  under  a  fire  which  laid  many  a 
brave  man  low.  Colonel  Chester,  the  Ailjutant-Geneml,  was  Bbot 
dead.  The  native  drivers  i-an  away  with  their  bullocks,  and  one  of 
I  he  tumbrils  blew  up.  There  were  no  signs  of  the  missing  cavalry, 
iJraves's  brigade  were  still  some  way  off,  and  oar  guns  failed  to 
fiilenoe  the  fire  of  batteries  covered  by  strong  earthworks.  At  last 
the  7oth  Foot,  having  got  the  word  to  charge  and  take  the  heavy 
guns  in  front  of  them,  msbed  forward  in  resistless  onset,  stoutly 
seconded  by  the  Ist  Bengal  Fnsiliers  on  their  right.  Id  another 
moment  the  guns  were  tnlcen,  the  second  brigade  in  line  with  their 
ijomrades,  and  Hope-Grant's  cavalry  thundering  down  on  the 
enemy's  left  rear.  In  all  ha^te  the  Pandies  fell  back  upon  Delhi, 
leaving  their  camp  and  six  heavy  g^ns  in  the  victors'  hands.* 

Bftrnnid  after  brief  rest  pushed  on  in  fierce  pursuit.  The  right 
wing  led  by  Brigadier  Wilson  fought  its  way  through  the  wnlled 
gardens  and  other  natuml  defences  of  theSabzi-Mandi,  a  suburb  on 
the  north-weet  of  Delhi.  The  left  under  Barnard  himself  swept 
leftwards  through  the  ruined  cantonments  up  to  the  well-known 
Hidgc  of  the  Klugstaff  Tower.  In  spite  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
guns  theru  poHted,  the  60th  Rifles  and  the  2nd  Bengal  Fusiliers 
soon  crowned  the  Ridge,  and  wheeling  to  the  right  under  cover  of 
u  flanking  fire  from  AFoney  s  gons,  carried  the  now  liarmlcss 
battery  with  perfect  ea.<?e.  By  that  time  Reid's  sturdy  Oorkhas  had 
pubhed  Iheir  way  up  to  the  middle  of  the  Ridge,  while  Wilson's 
column,  bending  to  the  left  as  it  emerged  from  the  Sabzi-JJandi, 
bore  up  towards  the  farther  or  western  end  of  the  same  heights, 
where  stood  a  well-built  ji^iden-house,  once  tenanted  by  a  Man^tha 
noble  called  Hindu  R/u>.  At  this  spot  Barnard  and  Wdhon 
presently  joined  hands  amidst  a  dropping  fire  from  the  beaten 
foe.  Most  uf  our  wearied  soldiers  fell  back  to  their  future  en- 
campment behind  iJie  Ritlge,  glad  to  rest  themselves  anyhow  even 
in  the  fnll  blajie  of  a  midday  Jane  son.  Heavy  guns  were  brought 
up  to  Hindu  Rao's  house.  Between  that  post  nod  the  Flagstaff 
Tower  cu  the  left,  lighter  pieces  wx-re  placed  at  intervals  on 
picket.  A  picket  of  guns  and  infantry  on  a  commanding  mound 
guarded  the  right  of  the  camp  against  any  att4ick  from  the  Sal«i- 
Maudi.  Cavalry  pickets  made  alt  safe  from  the  left  flank  to  the 
*  l^Otter  ;  Guniten  ;  Kajc. 
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river,  while  Reid*8  .SamiurBattalion^  a   party  of  RiBcSf  and  eome 
other  infantry, held  the  li:ie  of  the  Uidgu  against  all  comers* 

Our  loss  in  that  day's  fighting'  amoantetl  to  fifty-one  killed,  a 
hundred  and  thirty-two  wounded,  and  two  misiiing.  Of  the  fonr 
offieertf  slain  three  were  on  the  staff.  Nearly  half  the  total  loss 
fell  to  the  7ith  alone.  Thirteen  of  Iho  enemy's  gans  Imd  fallen 
into  our  hands.  In  the  hurry  of  their  flight  tho  rcbolH  left  many 
■wounded  on  the  field.  But  these  were  eoou  nnmbcrod  with  tho 
dead;  for  neither  then,  nor  many  months  after,  was  any  quarter 
given  by  onr  countrymen  to  foes  goilty  of  treason,  if  not  of  yet 
bhiclcer  crimes, 

Barnard's  troops  had  not  rested  long  when  the  rebels  opened 
from  the  city  a  heavy  fire  upon  tho  Hidge,  Large  numbers  of 
horse  and  foot  were  seen  mustering  as  if  to  attack  the  main 
picket  at  Hindu  Rao's.  Onco  more  in  the  hottest  of  the  afternoon 
were  Barnard's  soldiers  standing  to  their  aims.  But  the  enemy 
hod  had  enough  of  fighting  for  that  day,  and  alnjut  suusofc  our  men 
returned  to  their  camp. 

From  that  day  forth  for  many  weeks  to  come  there  was  little 
rest  for  tho  handful  of  brave  Koldiurs  encamped  before  one  side  o? 
a  city  seven  milea  rnnnd,  begirt  by  a  stone  chain  of  alternate  ualls 
and  towers  twelve  feet  thick,  outside  which  ran  a  scarped  ditch 
twenty -iive  feet  broad  and  twenty  deep,  whilo  inside  were  ranged 
Bome  scores  of  heavy  guns  and  an  over-increasing  host  of  trained 
Sepoys.  With  the  bridge-spanned  .lamna  washing  its  eastern 
walls,  still  further  guardud  by  tlie  old  i.sland-fort  of  Salimgarh, 
with  free  access  to  all  the  roads  east,  south,  and  west  of  tho  many- 
gated  city,  with  no  lack  of  shot  and  shell  nor  much  of  powder, 
for  all  tho  harm  wrought  by  Willoughby's  timely  daring,  with 
every  weapon  of  fear,  pride,  bigotry,  ambition,  arrayed  in  its 
defence,  it  seemed  hardly  possible  that  Delhi  could  be  taken,  or 
even  seriously  imperilled,  by  tho  strongest  efforts  of  a  few 
thousand  soldiers  fighting  under  every  drawback  of  climate,  sick- 
nes8,  overwork,  delaj-ed  sncconrs,  imperfect  training,  and  in- 
adequate means.  For  tho  present  at  least  Barnard  could  do  no 
more  than  hold  the  ground  his  troops  had  so  bravely  won.  For 
many  weeks  the  besieging  force  had  to  play  Iho  part  of  tho 
besieged.  Lord  Canning  might  talk  of  making  short  work  with 
Delhi.  Statesmen  in  England  might  dream  with  Mr.  Vernon 
Smith,  then  President  of  tho  Board  of  Control,  of  surrounding  tho 
rebel  stronghold,  or  with  Lord  Ellenborough  of  stopping  it«  wuter- 
*  Trotter  ;  Kaje  ;  Sir  H.  Norman's  **  Narrative  of  the  Delhi  CatDp&ijjo," 
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sapplj.  Bnt  after  the  first  day^s  experience  no  officer  in  Barnard's 
camp  was  rash  enough  to  believe  that  guns  which  scarcely  checked 
the  cnemv*8  fire,  and  soldiers  far  too  few  for  the  work  demandeJ 
of  them,  could  accomplish  a  feat  hitherto  reserved  for  tho  beroet 
of  Greek  fahle  and  Medieval  romance.* 

It  was  just  possible,  bowoTcr.  that  Delhi  might  l>e  wonbja 
woU-plnnnod  BurpnBo.  Four  of  Barnard's  beitt  officers,  inclading 
Greathcd  of  the  Engineers,  and  the  darinjrHodson^itlrcady  known 
for  his  "  rare  gift  of  bfains,"t  and  prencntly  famous  as  tho  nbtquitonit 
leader  of  Hodson'R  Horse,  were  dii*cctcd  to  draw  up  a  plan  of 
assault.  The  risk  of  such  nn  attempt  was  fearful ;  but  many  an 
officer  Iwsides  these  fonr  had  no  fear  for  the  issue,  if  the  attempt 
woiT  mailo  at  once,  before  thn  mutineers  had  mustered  strong 
within  the  city,  while  poor  old  Wheeler  stiU  held  his  ground 
at  Cawnpore,  and  Henry  Lawrence  still  kept  the  tide  of  revolt 
away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucknow.  Before  dawn  on 
the  12th  of  June  our  troops  hnd  actually  mustered  for  an  assaaU 
on  two  uf  the  city  gates,  which  a  party  of  sappers  werx*  to  have 
burst  open  with  hags  of  powder.  In  another  hour  some  eighteen 
hundred  men  might  have  gained  a  footing,  however  treacheroas. 
withiu  tho  coveted  stronghold.  But  one  man's  unrcadtncM 
marred  the  whole  schemi*.  A  field  officer  had  forgotten  or 
delayed,  to  draw  in  some  pickets,  without  whose  presence  at  tho 
right  moment  nothincf  could  bo  done.  Day  was  already  breaking, 
and  with  the  waning  darkness  waned  every  hope  of  a  sucoessfnl 
suqirisD.  Thenceforth  nothing  remained  for  Barnard's  soldien 
bet  patience  and  a  stout  heart.! 

There  was  ample  need  for  both.  Day  after  day  bodies  o( 
reVjels  sallied  forth  from  city  or  suburbs  to  vex,  to  threaten,  if 
thty  mi^ht,  to  overpower  the  British  posts.  Fighting,  often  of 
tho  hardest,  happened  almost  daily.  IlariUy  had  Daly's  splentiid 
Corps  of  Guides  reached  cAmp  on  the  9th  of  June,  after  a  mRrcb 
from  MarrUn  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  twenty-two 
burning  days,  when  it  was  called  upon  that  very  afternoon  to  tid 
in  repelling  a  sharp  attack  on  the  British  right  at  Hindu  lUo'if 
house.  Two  similar  assaults  were  beaten  back  on  the  two  follow- 
ing days.  On  the  liith,  their  numbers  strengthened  by  tlic 
mutinous  ODth  Sepoys  from  Rotak,  the  enemy  began  playioir  * 
yet  bolder  game.     In  the  oai-ly  morning  on^^  body  made  a  soddcu 

•  Trott«r. 

t  Harrey  Ore&tbcd  b  "  Lcttcra  from  Dclbl." 
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— a  Dearly  succcssfal— onset  on  tho  picket  by  the  Flagstaff  Tower. 
Is'o  sooner  had  the  ti-oopa  on  the  British  left  di-iveu  ))ack  their 
jtAsailants,  than  thn^te  on  the  right  had  to  turn  out  ngiiin^t  another 
body  of  rebels,  who  threatened  first  the  Hindu  l^ao  pOKt,  and  then 
tho  picket  on  the  neighbouring  mound.  This  attack,  however, 
was  l>affled  in  brilliant  Btylo  by  the  1st  Fusiliers,  who  dislodged 
the  rebels  fixim  one  post  after  anotlier,  and  sent  them  Hying  with 
heavy  slaughter  Iwck  to  tlie  walls  of  Delhi.  From  that  day  also 
a  strong  picket  held  Sir  Thomas  iletcalfe'fi  ruined  house,  thus 
BlUng  up  a  gap  between  tho  river  and  the  left  of  the  British  lines. 

Meanwhile  the  battle  of  the  groat  gnns  went  on  with  fitful  foxy 
between  tho  city  and  the  Ridge.  Wlienever  tho  enemy's  fire  grew 
very  troublesome,  our  batteries  hurled  bark  their  damaging  answere, 
and  every  night  our  mortars  belched  fear  and  havoc  into  the  t^leep- 
ing  city.  On  the  17th  a  umart  caunonude  from  the  walhi  betokened 
tho  enemy's  secret  desire  to  divert  attention  from  a  battery  build- 
ing near  the  Idgarh  8ai-ui,  a  walled  enclosure  on  alow  hill,  whence 
a  raking  tire  might  have  beun  turned  against  tho  Hindu  lluu  |K)st. 
The  trick,  however,  was  ftoen  through  betimes,  and  an  attack  that 
afternoon  in  two  columns,  the  right  under  Major  Tombs  of  the 
Horse  Artilleiy,  tho  loft  under  Major  Reid  of  the  Gorkha  regi- 
ment, ended  in  the  captui-e  of  a  gun,  the  destruction  of  a  battery, 
a  xnagazino,  and  other  buildings,  and  the  rout  o£  many  hundred 
mntinecrs.* 

By  this  time  the  Delhi  gannson  had  been  strengthened  by  two 
regimeata  of  Sepoys  and  a  battery  of  field-guns  from  Nasirabad. 
As  a  thing  of  course  each  arrival  of  fresh  succours,  whose  approach 
was  oomraouly  heralded  by  the  music  of  a  marching  band»  was 
followed  a  day  or  two  later  by  a  frosU  attack  on  some  part  of  the 
British  lines.  On  the  afternoon  of  tho  19th  a  feint  movement 
towards  Bamai-d's  frout  covered  tho  march  of  a  large  body  of 
rebels  with  gnns  round  his  right  rear.  Brigaitier  HojXi.Gi'ant, 
with  four  hundred  of  the  9th  Lancers,  the  Gnide  Cavalry,  and 
twelve  light  guns,  trotted  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  then  visible  a 
mile  and  a  half  away  near  the  Ochterlony  Gardens,  north-west  of 
our  camp.  Some  throe  hundred  foot,  mainly  of  tho  60th  Riflea 
and  the  1st  Fusiliers,  hastened  after  him  in  support.  A  sharp 
engagement,  continued  after  dark,  was  ended  only  by  a  desperate 
charge  of  Yule's  and  Doly's  troopers,  in  which  Yule  himself  foil 
mortally  wounded,  while  Daly  got  badly  hurt.  In  the  darkness 
and  the  confusion  our  troops  at  one  moment  fired  upon  each  other» 
*  Trotter ;  Kayo  ;  Nonnan. 
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at  anotlicr  miBtook  foes  for  friends.  Byhalf-post  eight,  when  the 
fight  was  over,  three  officers  and  seventeen  men  lay  dead  or  dyinp", 
while  seven  officers  and  seventy  men  were  more  or  less  hart. 
When  Grunt  next  morning  moved  out  again  to  the  scone  of  last 
night's  stimggle,  he  found  it  thickly  strewn  -with  dead  men  and 
horses.  A  nine-ponnder  gain  was  brought  into  camp,  along  with 
The  mangled  body  of  the  brave  Colonel  Yale.  As  soon  as  Urant'» 
back  was  tamed  homewards,  the  rebels  made  another  show  of 
threatening  the  British  rear.  A  few  of  our  guns,  however,  soon 
succeeded  in  silencing  theirs.  Before  Wilson  could  bring  up  hia 
tired  infantry,  the  last  of  the  assailants  had  Tnnisbed  across  the 
canal  behind  our  right* 

A  straggle  yet  bloodier  took  jdace  on  the  23rd  of  June.  By  that 
time  fresh  succours  had  poured  into  Delhi,  in  the  shape  of  four 
natiro  regiments,  one  of  horse  and  Ihi-ee  of  foot,  from  Jalandhar 
and  I'hilaur.  A  few  sentences  will  suffice  to  tell  how  so  largu 
a  body  of  rautineors  bixjke  away  from  their  stations  in  the  Panjab. 
Jalandhar,  outwardly  quiet  during  May,  was  ripening  for  the  out- 
break of  the  7th  of  June.  In  spite  of  warnings,  remonstmnces^ 
entreaties  from  many  sides.  Brigadier  Johnstone  had  kept  up  a 
show  of  trusting  the  perfect  loyalty  of  his  Sepoys.  The  treasure, 
which  in  bis  absence  Colonel  Hartley  had  placed  under  a  British 
guard,  he  made  over  again  to  \i&  former  keepers.  The  notion  of 
disarming  men  whoso  good  faith  was  guaranteed  by  their  own 
ofBcers,  he  persisted  ia  scouting  at  a  time  when  plenty  of  loyal 
soldiers  were  ready  to  do  his  bidding  on  their  suspected  comrades 
After  the  4th  Sikhs  had  left  the  station,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
disarm  the  Sepoys.  But  it  was  too  late.  His  purpose,  it  seems, 
had  got  wind.  On  the  night  of  Snnday,  the  7th  of  June,  the  6th 
Cavalry,  the  36th  and  Cist  Native  Infantry  rose  in  final  revolt. 

Happily  the  native  troop  of  horse-artillery  met  the  blanillsh- 
ments  of  the  cavalry  with  a  shower  of  grape  ;  while  the  retainers 
of  the  Kapurthala  Hajah  stood  to  their  arms  against  another 
body  of  mutineers.  A  night  of  fear,  uproar,  confusion,  of  partial 
bloodshed  and  general  plundering,  relieved  by  the  steadfast  loyaltj- 
of  a  few  8coi*e  Sepoys  who  saved  their  officers  at  much  risk  to 
themselves,  ended  in  the  marching  of  the  mutineersaway  towards 
Philaur.  About  three  in  the  morning  Brigadier  Johnstons  re- 
solved to  pursue  them,  but  it  was  nearly  seven  before  two  hundred 
of  the  Sth  Foot  with  six  guns  had  gained  the  outside  of  Jalandhar 
cantonments. 

•  Trotter ;  Norman  ;  K«ye. 
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By  Ihat  time  the  mutineers  were  not  far  from  Philaur,  where 
tbe  3rd  Sepojs  wanted  Hmall  inilacuinent  to  cxchnnge  a  half- 
hearted  loyalty  for  open  defection.  A  bold  pnrsuit  might  have 
enabled  tbo  pursuing  forco  to  catch  the  rebels  slowly  crossing  the 
Satlaj  in  three  boats,  a  few  miles  above  the  fort  into  which  tho 
men  of  tbo  3rd  had  allowed  their  ofticers  to  escape  unharmed. 
But  the  hours  lost  in  the  cooler  morning  wore  not  to  be  made  up 
in  the  hoat  of  a  lung  Juno  day.  Tho  men  were  eager,  but  their 
chief  waanot.  After  a  long  halt  a  few  miles  out  of  Jalaiidhar, 
a  few  light  guns  and  a  few  score  infantry  placed  on  gun-carriages 
were  sent  on  to  Philaur  with  a  body  of  Panjab  horse  who  had 
ridtlen  hard  that  day  to  help  in  the  chase.  Nothing,  however. 
came  of  this  move.  That  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  as  tbo  whole 
of  Johnstone^s  force  lay  encamped  near  Philaur  cantonments,  the 
sounds  of  sharp  Bring  roused  the  wcar^-  from  their  tirst  bleep. 
With  a  hundred  or  so  of  Rothncy's  Sikhs,  a  few  artillerymen  and 
one  gun,  Mr.  Ricketts  of  tho  Civil  Service,  and  Lieutenant 
Williams,  maintained  for  two  hours  a  very  unequal  struggle 
against  sixteen  hundred  of  the  Jalandhar  mutineers  who  had 
crossed  over  to  the  Ludiiina  side  of  the  Satluj.  But  all  their 
gallantry  was  thrown  away.  In  the  uncertain  moonlight  no  helpful 
movement  was  attempted  from  Philaur  through  an  unknown 
country  by  an  over-cautious  brigadier.  Williams's  small  party 
had  to  escape  destruction  by  falling  back  upon  Ludiana,  which 
the  insurgents  entered  early  the  next  morning.  Before  the  even, 
ing  of  the  I'th  that  station  was  nearly  ull  a  wreck,  gi%-en  over  to 
jail-birds  and  bazaai*  scoundrels.  When  tho  pursuing  force 
reached  Ludiana  at  a  late  hour  of  tbe  night,  tbe  mutineers  were 
many  miles  ahead  on  their  way  to  Delhi.* 

Eluding  tho  pursuit  which  La wi*ence ordered  Johnstone  to  keep 
np,  tho  rantineei*8  made  good  their  retreat  to  Delhi  before  tho 
23rd  of  June.  On  that  morning,  just  as  a  few  hundred  British 
troops  from  Rai  were  marching  into  Barnard's  camp,  a  heavy  fir© 
from  front  and  right  suddenly  opened  against  the  Hindu  Rao 
poet,  while  swarms  of  infantry  lurking  in  Kishenganj  and  the 
S&bzi-Mandi  sent  out  their  skirmishers  to  worry  tho  British  right. 
In  honour  of  the  day,  at  once  a  native  feast  and  the  centenary  of 
Plassy,  tho  rebel  soldiery  fought  hard  and  long.  Driven  back 
from  the  Mound  Picket,  they  clung  with  desperate  fierceness  to 
their  wonted  cover  in  tho  bonsos  and  givrdeus  of  tho  Sabzi-Mandi. 
Not  till  after  many  hours  of  hard  street.6ghting  under  a  sun  which 
*  Trott«r  ;  KAje ;  Cluuuben. 
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slew  or  disabled  many  of  our  bravest  fellovrs,  ivere  the  enemT 
finally  routed  out  of  their  foremoBt  shelter  beyond  the  city  wallB. 
Guides,  FuHtliers,  Rifles,  Gorkbas,  oven  the  troops  which  hod 
just  uiarchcd  in  from  Uai,  had  to  put  ont  »U  tlieir  strength  on 
this  eventful  day.  And  their  task  would  huve  been  yet  harder, 
had  the  bi-idges  over  tho  car.al  in  their  right  reur  not  been  broken 
dowQ  the  day  before.  As  it  was,  our  loss  amounted  to  a  hundred 
and  sixty  killed  or  wounded^  besides  a  scovo  or  so  knocked  down 
by  tho  cruel  sun.  It  was  little  comfort  for  the  Wctora  to  know 
that  the  enemy's  lossea  by  the  lowest  reckoning  quintupled  theire, 
or  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  rebel  dead  lay  where  they  had 
fallen  in  one  spot  alone.* 

Thenceforth  n  strong  picket  in  the  Subzi-Mandi  defied  tho 
enemy's  efforts  to  harm  tho  British  right.  On  the  27th  of  .June  an 
attack  on  that  side,  following  one  that  failed  against  the  British 
left,  was  easily  repelled,  with  the  loss,  however,  of  more  than  sixty 
good  men.  Meanwhile,  the  stream  of  succours  from  tho  Panjab 
kept  flowing,  little  by  little,  into  tho  British  camp,  until  by  the 
<Jrdof  July,  1>,00U  mcu,  of  whom  half  were  Knglisb,  eonldtum  out 
for  regular  duty.  Many  of  the  sick  and  wounded  -wore  sent 
away  to  the  healthier  climate  of  Ambnla.  Once  more  the  qnestioa 
of  taking  Delhi  by  sudden  aasault  was  mooted  in  camp,  only  to  be 
onoe  for  all  laid  aside.  In  spite  of  many  good  reasons  for  assay- 
ing the  venture,  there  seemed  less  of  danger,  if  not  more  of  ulti- 
mate gaiu,  in  calmly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  fresh  reinforcement 
especially  of  a  more  powerful  siege  train.  The  heat  wah  dread- 
ful, now  piercing  into  the  brain  as  with  a  hot  iron,  now  broodinL' 
heavily  upon  the  raiu-laden  air.  The  flies  swarmed  everywhere, 
and  settled  in  black  riia.sses  upon  all  things  eatable.  But  the  men 
were  in  good  heart,  and  for  that  present  in  fair  health.  TbankA 
to  a  well-served  Commissariat,  there  was  no  hick  of  food  and 
drink.  So  long,  therefore,  as  Sikh  policemen  and  the  troops  of 
loyal  Rajahs  could  keep  the  roads  clear  from  Delhi  to  Ambila  and 
Fir67,pur,  it  was  deemed  well  to  let  the  main  force  of  the  in.^ur- 
reotion  dash  itself  to  pieces  against  the  sturdy  defeudora  of  the 
Uidge.f 

One  of  these  vain  attacks  cfimo  off  on  the  last  day  of  June. 
This  frequent  fighting  had  one  good  effect;  for  it  served  to  keep 
np  the  health  and  spirits  of  our  troops.  During  the  next  two 
days  Barnard's  soldiers  could  see  the  whole  of  tho  Bohilkhand 
mutineers  filing  with  their  guns  and  baggage  over  the  bridge  of 
•  Tntcer ;  NormuL  t  Trotter  ;  Norman  ;  Kkje. 
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boats  into  the  rebel  strongliold,  while  the  music  of  a  Sepoy  band 
aunounced  the  approach  and  probable  nnmbers  of  ench  now  roin- 
fovcemeiit.  By  the  'Jud  of  July  four  regiments  of  Sepoy  foot, 
one  of  horse,  and  a  sti-ong  battery  of  guns,  having  crossed  the 
Gangea  al  Garmaktisar  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  Meerut 
garrison,  had  reached  their  camping-ground  under  the  gun«  of 
Delhi. 

Aa  a  thing  of  conme  the  new-comers  had  to  prove  their  loyalty 
to  the  new  Moghal  rulo  by  leading  the  next  attack  upon  Barnard's 
force.  On  tho  afternoon  of  the  3rd  of  July  largo  bodies  of 
Pandics  poured  into  the  fiubnrbs  and  gardens  on  the  British 
right.  Soaud»  of  firing  iu  tho  middle  of  the  night  showed  that 
a  rebel  foivo  bad  marched  uil  towards  Alipur.  a  few  miles  to  the 
rear  of  oar  lines.  In  the  dark  of  the  following  moriiing  a  strong 
body  of  horse,  foot,  and  guns,  under  Major  Coke,  whose  bold 
Panjftbis  had  been  only  a  few  hours  in  camp,  went  forth  to  catoh 
tho  euomy  on  their  way  luiek.  Owing,  however,  to  the  heavy 
swamps,  the  wearying  heat,  the  superior  strength  or  swiftness  of 
the  rebels,  Coke  succeeded  only  in  recovering  the  booty  taken 
from  Alipnr.  On  their  homeward  march  his  own  men  wore 
attacked  in  their  turn  by  a  fresh  body  of  rebels*  But.  a  bold 
front  and  steady  tiring  soon  brought  them  to  the  end  of  theii* 
hard  day's  work,  overdone  with  heat  and  weariness,  but  showing 
few  marks  of  the  enemy's  bullets. 

On  the  following  dny — tho  TUh — Sir  Henry  Barnard  snccombod 
to  au  attack  of  cholcni,  which,  in  a  few  hours,  luid  run  its  fatal 
course.  "Brave,  kind-hearted,  hospitable," — wrote  his  deputy 
adjnlant-geDcral,  Major  Henry  Norman — "it  is  doubtfal  if  he 
had  an  enemy.'*  Weakened  by  incessant  toil,  exposDi'e,  anxiety, 
he  had  aU  the  less  chance  of  battling  ont  a  disease  which,  never 
absent  from  the  camp,  was  erelong  to  slay  its  victims  in  ilaily 
hatches.  Under  his  invalid  suucesaor,  Major-Oeneral  Reed,  the 
chief  command  fell  virtually  for  ;a  time  into  tho  bauds  of  Briga- 
dier Neville  Chamberlain,  erewhile  leader  of  the  Movable  Column 
in  the  Panj^b.* 

While  Barnard  lay  d3'ing  before  Delhi,  tho  troops  at  Agra  were 
out  fighting  some  3,000  well-armed  mutineers  from  Nimach, 
Mahidpnr,  and  Agra  itself.  On  tho  evening  of  the  4th  of  July, 
tho  Sepoys  of  the  Kotah  Contingent,  which  had  lately  been  doing 
loyal  service  in  the  Agra  district,  had  i-isen  in  sudden  mutiny, 
fired  at  their  officers,  and  maivhc^i  olf  from  their  cneampmeut  on 
*  Troltcr  ;  Normaa  ;  Ka;e. 
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hawiiHy'behmd  tbem  a  few  faitbfal  gunners  nnd  two 
■■ft^w  middle  of  the  next  d^ij",  Bri^dier  Polwhelo  led 
Agf»  some  500  of  the  3rd  KuropcAn«,  a  battery  of 
CillBrT,  A  small  troop  of  volnnteer  horse  and  a  few  rolan. 
tiT  tci  attack  the  enemy  posted  about  the  rillage  of 
,  ottly  three  miles  beyond  the  cantonments.  Had  Polwhelo 
vIbMfaod  adrioe  betimes,  the  advance  would  have  been  made 
■MM  Vmos  Mhriier  against  a  foo  less  i^^ady  to  meet  it.  His  troopsp. 
Wf  MT,  WWW  in  good  heart,  eager  for  any  chance  of  panisbing- 
«)W  bttiad  PandicB.  It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  when  the  guns  of 
ty\)jy|«3f*s  battery  opened  a  brisk  fire  from  either  flank  at  a  ranpe 
«lf  tf)0  yards  from  the  village  which  formed  the  key  of  the  rebe! 
ymi^r**  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  enemy's  fire  had  sensibly 
ifc)  Vmnd  The  time  was  come  to  unchain  oar  impatient  infantr}' 
•ttd  to  let  the  Yolnnteers  do  their  worst.  Bat  heedless  of  the 
■imrmors  around  him,  and  afraid  of  risking  lives  so  precious  ia 
tiBios  so  critical,  the  British  commander  refused  to  stir.  For 
Uiothcr  hour  the  guns  on  both  sides  thnndercd  on,  while  a  hail  of 
Msaktitry  beat  down  upon  our  unsheltered  ti-oops.  The  I'ebel 
korso,  emboldened  by  the  damage  done  to  one  of  our  guns  through 
Ika  explosion  of  a  tumbril,  rushed  forward,  only  to  be  sent  flying 
\f^  a  murderoQs  volley  from  Riddell's  Europeans.  At  last  the 
latter  were  free  to  advance  at  the  pace  they  loved  beat.  A  steady 
charge  goon  cleared  the  village;  one  of  the  enemy's  guns  was 
taken  and  spiked,  and  the  rest  were  limbered  up  for  a  timely  re- 
treat. 

Driven  from  the  Tillage,  the  rebel  infantry  still  showed  6ght 
from  behind  the  low  mud  walls  of  the  neighbouring  6eld6.  With 
the  help  of  D'Oyley's  guns  Hiddell's  infantry  might  have  followed 
up  their  first  success.  Bat  a  parting  shot  from  the  enemy  bad 
just  blown  up  another  tumbril  and  disabled  another  gun.  The 
gallant  D'Oyley  lay  wounded  to  the  death,  and  his  subaltern. 
Poai'son,  found  himself  unable,  through  the  loss  of  meu  and 
horses  and  the  utter  failure  of  his  ammunition,  to  move  forward  a 
aingle  gun.  The  volunteer  horse,  however  bold  and  well-handled» 
could  not  work  miracles  against  many  times  their  number  of 
skilled  troopers.  The  word  was  therofom  ^vpn  to  'all  back  upon 
Agra.  Worried  on  all  sides  by  the  light  horsemen  from  Kotah 
and  Mahidpnr,  and  bftttered  by  round-shot  from  the  well-served 
ItuiiH  of  Mackenzie's  mutinous  troop,  Polwhele's  tii'ed  and  thirsty 
soldiers  marched  steadily  homewards,  through  a  cantonment 
nhioh  some  of  the  rebel  troopers  were  already  firing  before  their 
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own   eyes   and    tlios3    of    tlie    dismayed    watchers    within    the 
Fort* 

Forty-rune  dead  and  ninety-two  wounded  was  the  heavy  price 
^id  for  a  movomont  began  too  lato  and  doomed  to  faitara  by  tbo 
liluuders  that  marked  its  course.  Major  Thonias  of  the  3rd 
Kai'upcaDSf  a  brave  and  accomplished  officer,  fell  in  (ho  village  at 
the  head  of  his  infantry  ;  D'Oyley  and  one  of  hia  subalterns, 
liambe,  died  of  their  wounds.  Seven  of  the  volunteer  horse  were 
«lain ;  among  them  M.  Jonrdain,  the  leader  of  a  strollinj^  French 
circus  who  had  gone  out  with  several  of  hia  company  to  fight  for 
liis  English  friends.  It  was  easy  for  the  Government  to  supersede 
one  more  unsuccessful  commander;  but  the  fruits  of  his  blunder- 
ing were  leas  easy  to  do  away.  For  two  nighta,  snme  3,000  released 
convicts,  aided  by  tho  floating  scoundrcldom  of  Agra  city,  carried 
on  the  work  of  ruin  begun  by  the  rebel  cavalry.  Every  buildiiijtf 
in  those  broad  cantonments  became  a  blackened  and  roofless  wreck. 
Many  a  poor  Christian,  half-caste  or  Portuguese,  was  murdered  in 
his  own  honse.  During  the  next  three  months  more  than  5,000 
people  of  all  ranks,  ages,  colours,  nearly  half  of  whom  wore  able- 
lK)died  Kngliahmen,  found  their  only  shelter  within  tho  red  Btono 
walls  of  Akbar's  fortress  by  the  Jamna;  sleeping  in  underground 
rooms,  in  open  arcades,  in  halls  of  marble  lined  with  many-coloured 
^lass,  under  the  marble  domes  of  the  fair  Moti  Masjid  ;  and  living 
in  daily  fear  of  a  canuutiade  from  tho  Cfwaliar  mutineers,  whose 
savage  outbnrRt  in  June  harl  driven  so  many  homeless  wanderers 
into  the  capital  of  the  North-West-t 

Once  only  during  those  weeks  of  strange  inaction  which  fretted 
many  a  brave  heart  in  tho  Agra  garrison,  was  any  vigorous  efinrt 
made  towards  bridling  tho  insurrection  which  had  wrested  from 
Colvin'a  grasp  ouc  of  tho  fairest  provinces  in  all  India.  On  the 
^Oth  of  August,  some  200  infantry,  forty  or  fifty  gunners  with 
three  guns,  thirty  mounted  volunteers,  and  a  troop  of  JAt  TTorso, 
marched  out  of  Agra  Fort,  under  Major  Montgomery,  to  establish 
-order  around  llatriis,  and  to  i-escne  the  Aligarh  district  from  in- 
surgent bands.  On  tho  24th,  Montgomery  attacked  and  routed 
ivith  heavy  slaughtei-  a  largo  body  of  Mewatis,  Mohammadana, 
tind  Sepoys,  who  had  flocked  i\i  the  standard  of  one  Ghaus 
Mohammad  Khdn,  self-styled  vicar  for  the  King  of  Dtilhi  in  those 
parts.  The  Volunteer  Horso  made  some  brilliant  charges,  in  one 
of  which  Tandy,  of  the  Agra  Bank,  was  alain ;  while  Patorson 
£aanders,  an  indigo-planter  and  an  able  jonmallst,  escaped  as  by 
•  Trotler;  Knye  ;  ThornliiU*a  "  Adrentnrei."  t  Mem. 
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A  miracle  the  cleatli  his  hardihood  seemed  to  proToke.  HU  qnicli: 
eye  had  discovered  the  weak  point  in  the  enemy's  position,  and  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  went  far  to  ensure  the  final  saeoess.  The 
bmnt  of  the  fighting  took  place  in  some  waJled  gardens  ooteide 
Ali^rhf  which  was  afterwards  held  bj  a  snuOl  British  garrison, 
while  Sannders  and  his  Volunteers  kept  the  roada  clear  between 
that  place  and  Agra.* 

As  for  the  Ximach  and  Kotah  mntineerfi,  they  had  meanwhile 
taken  their  tnm  in  won*ying  the  troops  encamped  Iwfore  Delhi. 
Dnring  July  these  latter  had  little  rest  from  ficrhting,  watching. 
handling  pick  and  spade.  Bridges  in  the  rear  of  camp  were  de- 
stroyed for  a  distance  of  several  miles.  An  nqneduct  which  bronght 
t))0  canal  water  into  Delhi  was  blown  np.  nndcr  the  new  Chief 
Engineer,  Colonel  Haird  Smith,  nn  officer  cqnnl  to  any  need.  Tbe 
work  of  strengthening  the  British  lines,  of  clearing  away  the  oM 
Sepoy  coverts  in  the  Sabzi^Mandi,  went  briskly  forward  in  Rpite  of 
the  untoward  dearth  of  skilled  labour.  Comparative  cowards  in 
the  open  field,  unnerved  at  the  very  sight  of  a  lowered  bayonet,  tho 
rebels  served  their  guns  with  annoying  coolness,  fought  stubbornly 
behind  any  sort  of  cover,  and  left  no  means  tintried  of  circumvent- 
ing their  assailants.  Tlie  fire  from  their  batteries  wrought  fre- 
quent  havoc  among  the  guardians  of  the  Ridge;  their  sorties. 
however  sure  to  be  Ixiffled  by  British  watchfulness  or  sheer  plucli. 
were  more  than  once  favoured  at  the  outset  by  the  treacherr  or 
tho  bewilderment  of  those  in  camp. 

One  of  these  surprises  happened  on  the  0th  of  July.  About  ten 
o*clock  a  hundred  hoi-semen,  emerging  from  their  cover,  msdc  b 
sndden  rush  upon  a  picket  of  Carabineei's  and  Horse  ArtilJerr 
posted  to  tho  right  of  the  Mound  Battery.  Mistaken  at  first  for 
some  of  the  9th  Irregulars,  whose  right  picket  had  treacherousK 
failed  to  give  warning  of  their  approach,  they  caused  a  sudden 
panic  among  the  i-aw  young  troopers  on  guard.  In  a  moment 
their  officer,  with  a  few  of  hi  a  men,  nod  Lieutenant  Kills,  with  » 
score  of  his  gunners,  were  vainly  struggling  against  the  torrent  of 
attack  which,  sweeping  over  the  two  guns,  poured  down  into  the 
camp  towards  a  battery  guarded  by  a  native  troop  of  borse.^U'iil- 
lery.  In  A'ain  did  the  raiders  call  on  those  brave  men  to  join 
their  side;  their  only  answer  was  (o  request  Major  Olpherts' 
gunners  to  fire  through  them  into  the  enemy.  In  a  very  short 
time  the  bold  assailants  were  driven  back,  lea\nng  thirtT-fivp  of 
their  number  dead  in  camp.     But  Hills  very  nearly  paid  the  prico 
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of  his  Bolf-denying  effort  to  stay,  single-handed,  the  rnrsh  of  so 
many  foes  ;  and  8omo  precions  blood  was  spilt  through  the 
treason  of  a  regiment  in  which  Chamberlain  had  too  long  set 
his  trust.* 

Meanwhile,  from  the  city  walls,  from  the  batteries  outside,  and 
the  enclosed  places  in  the  suburbfl,  a  heavy  fire  of  gnns  and 
musketry  was  poured  into  the  British  ramp.  To  clear  out  tli© 
suburbs,  a  strong  column  of  foot,  with  Jlnjor  Scott's  battery, 
marched  forth  under  Brigadier  Chamberlain,  and,  after  some 
hours'  fighting  through  heavy  i-ain,  dislodged  the  Pandios  from 
their  last  oover.  Our  men  fought  with  their  usual  courage,  and 
Scott's  guns  were  skilfully,  as  well  as  boldly,  handled.  But  the 
dense  vegetation  in  the  gardons,  and  the  obstinate  defence  of 
several  sarais,  delayed  the  final  victory,  and  raised  the  British  loss 
to  forty-one  killed,  a  hundred  and  eighty-two  wounded  or  missing. 
On  the  enemy's  side  more  than  four  hundred  bodies  are  said  to 
have  strewn  the  battle-field  and  the  space  beyond. 

About  twice  that  number  of  the  foe  may  have  fallen  on  the 
l+th.  in  a.  hard  fight  with  Reid's  picket  and  a  column  of  all  arms, 
lud  out  by  the  gallant  Showers.  Round  one  advanced  post,  held 
by  a  party  of  Guides,  the  fight  raged  so  fiercely  that  eighty  rebel 
corpses  were  left  upon  the  spot.  Showers's  column,  supported  by 
Reid,  did  their  work  thoroughly,  chasing  the  Pnudics  within 
shelter  of  the  grape  fired  from  the  city  walls  and  slaying,  witliout 
mercy,  nil  whom  they  overtook.  Fifteen  of  our  men  in  all  were 
killed.  Among  the  hundred  and  ninety-three  hurt  wos  tho  fear- 
less ChnmhcHain,  whoso  wound  disabled  hitn  from  active  duty 
during  tho  rest  of  the  siege.  This,  no  doubt,  it  was  which  deter- 
mined General  Kced  to  yield  up  his  own  command,  on  the  17th, 
into  the  stronger  hands  of  Brigadier  Wilson.  On  the  following 
day,  another  serious  attack  on  the  Ridge  batteries  and  tho  Sabzi- 
Mandi  wa«  easily  repulsed,  with  a  loss  comparatively  small. 

Thwarted  in  one  direction,  tlio  rebels  turned  all  their  energies 
into  another.  The  *3rd  of  July  saw  them  swarming  about  Ludlow 
Cnstlc,  a  building  not  far  from  the  Kashmir  Gate,  about  half  a 
Toile  from  the  river,  and  a  little  less  from  the  Metcalfe  picket. 
With  the  guns  there  planted,  they  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  uU  our 
fore-posts,  from  the  Metcalfe  picket  to  Hindu  RAo's  house.  But 
the  timely  movements  of  a  strong  column,  led  by  Colonel  Showei'S, 
took  the  assailants  somewhat  by  surprise,  and  forced  them,  after  a 
brief  resistance,  to  speed  back  into  the  city,  guns  and  all.t 
*  Tntter:  XormftD.  t  Ibid. 
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A  hlondy  repnlse  was  all  that  the  rehels  earned  by  tlieir  de«- 
|)erate  (issaull  on  the  Brilish  lines  dtirinjf  the  first  two  days  of 
Angaat.  A  hnndred  and  twonty-seven  of  their  defid  were  coonted 
in  front  of  one  breastwork  alone,  while  onr  own  troops  dosed  tlieir 
^ellinju^  masses  with  grape  and  nuisketrr  from  behind  the  fiafc 
Hheltcr  of  their  newlj-strenffthened  works.  Meanwhile,  from  time 
to  time,  the  enemy  renewed  their  attacks,  with  i^nna  and  muskotrr, 
on  the  Metcalfe  picket.  At  length,  on  the  l*2th  of  Aup^st,  n  brillinnt 
connter-movo  was  carried  ont.  nndprBrifrarlier  Showers,  by  eleven 
bnndred  infantry,  mainly  of  the  1st  Fusiliers  and  Coke's  PanJAb 
"Rifles,  with  the  help  of  the  Guide  Cavalry,  a  squadron  of  tho  9th 
Lnncers,  and  Hemington's  troop  of  Horse  Artillery.  A  silent 
march  in  the  dark  brought  the  column  up  to  Ludlow  Castle  nn* 
perceived.  Then  came  tho  sudden  alarm,  followed  by  a  brief 
eatchanffe  of  mupketry-firo,  and  one  or  two  random  shots  from  tho 
rebel  pnns.  In  another  moment  our  men  were  over  the  breast- 
work, bayonctting  the  gunners,  and  drivicK  tho  Sepoj's  l)efore 
them  out  of  every  room  and  comer  of  the  building.  The  broaden- 
ing daylight  revealed  them  rnasters  of  tlie  ground,  on  which  the 
enemy  hod  left  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  dead  and  four  of  their 
guns.  Both  Showers  and  Coke  were  hndly  wounded,  the  latter  iu 
Ihe  act  of  spiking  a  gun.  The  victors  paid  for  their  swift  aucces 
with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  and  nine  slain,  hurt,  or  missing.* 

Still  l>f>nt  on  mischief,  and  fighting,  as  it  were,  with  a  halt<*T 
round  their  necks,  the  rebels,  on  tbo  14th,  sent  ont  a  body  of 
horse  and  foot  towards  Hotak,  a  |^K)int  commanding  the  roxh 
from  Kan  si  nnd  Firozpnr.  To  Uodson,  the  ever-watchful  head  of 
the  scouting  department,  at  once  the  boldest  and  the  coolest- 
headed  man  in  camp— as  one  who  knew  him  well  has  written  of 
himt — was  entrusted  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  raiders  in  onr 
rear.  With  a  hundred  of  his  old  comrades  of  tho  Guide  Cavalry, 
a  few  of  the  J  hind  troopers,  and  thirty  of  his  own  nowly-nused 
Horse,  he  set  forth  through  a  land  Hooded  with  rains,  and  dotted 
with  hostile  villages.  In  a  few  days  he  and  his  hardy  warrioii 
had  scoured  the  country  between  Delhi  and  Rutak,  nearly  annilii- 
lating  one  body  of  hoj-seraen  by  a  well-managed  surprise,  alaying 
j;omo  scores  of  rebels  in  various  skirmishes,  and  roxiting  tho  main 
body  with  signal  slaughter  tlii-ough  his  clever  show  of  fullini; 
Imek  from  their  chosen  place  of  defence.  Hotak  at  length  fn?p<l 
J*rom  armed  rebels,  and  tbc  whole  neighbourhood  overawed  by  bis 
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swiftly-daring  movements,  HadRon,  on  the  22nd,  reappeared  in 
camp  with  only  bixteen  men  woanded  and  none  sl&in.* 

Through  all  those  weeks  of  hard  tHal,  amidst  many  brave  and 
able  officers  in  camp,  the  bold  Lieutenant  of  Bengal  FasiHera  had 
been  winninjf  for  hiinsulf  perhaps  tho  foremost  place  in  the  eyes 
of  admiring  fellow- workers.  Whatever  faults  he  had,  or  was  said 
to  have,  were  all  forgotten  or  eclipsod  in  the  blaze  of  serricea 
irhiob  tho  most  saogntne  or  the  most  envious  could  6nd  no  excuse 
for  running"  down,  Anson  had  made  him  AssistAnt  Quarter- 
Muster  General,  with  power  to  raise  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  for 
service  in  the  Intelligence  Department.  From  tho  fii*st  days  of 
tho  siege  Barnard  looked  for  help  and  advice  to  Hodson  a^i  his 
"  best  man."  To  tho  beat  qualities  of  a  mere  6ghtin|jf-mau 
Hudson  added  not  only  a  cool  head  and  a  rare  gift  of  brains,  bnb 
that  moral  coni-age  which  feels  tho  full  wci^lit  of  responsibility 
without  the  fear.  He  was  bold  not  more  by  nature  than  from  a 
lively  sense  of  tho  difficulties  which  boldness  alone  could  over- 
oome.  Ho  would  run  no  foolish  risks  ;  but  he  could  never  forget, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  how  much  wo  have  at  stake,  that  we  have 
a  continent  in  arms  against  us  ;  "  nor  could  he  bear  to  "  stand  by 
and  see  what  ought  to  be  done  without  risking  something  to  do 
it."  He  was  always  ready  for  any  errand,  however  difficult  or 
dangerous.  At  tho  head  of  a  scouting  party  or  of  a  dashing 
cavalry  raid  ho  had  no  equal,  nor  could  any  one  else  have  made  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time  out  of  the  wild  i-ecmits  whom  Hodson 
led  to  victories  like  that  of  Kotak,  and  with  whose  help  he  saved 
more  than  one  retreat  of  regular  troops  from  turning  into  a  dis- 
orderly flight.  His  old  comrades  of  the  Guides,  who  had  crowded 
round  him  at  their  first  meeting  in  camp,  would  have  followed 
him  anywhither  to  the  death.  His  hands  were  always  full  of 
work;  bnt  his  energies  never  flagged,  and  meti  knew  tiat  what- 
ever he  attempted  would  be  well  and  thoroughly  done.  His 
strong  personal  influonce  made  itself  felt  in  all  i-anks  of  WilsyDB 
force.  '*  There  goes  that  'ere  Hodson,"  said  a  drunken  soldier  as 
he  cantered  one  day  down  the  lines ;  "  he's  sure  to  bo  in  every- 
thing; he'll  get  shot,  I  know  he  will,  and  I'd  a  deal  i-ather  bo 
shot  myself,  we  can't  do  withont  him."t 

While  Hi>dson  was  doing  good  work  about  Rotak,  one  of  John 
Lawrence's  ablest  ofCcors  was  infusing  now  vigour  into  the 
counsels  of  the  General  commanding  tho  Delhi  Force.  On  the 
14th  of  August  the  62nd  Foot,  the  other  wing  of  the  Cist,  Green's 
Trotter;  Normu.  t  Ilodioo'i  Letten  ;  B.  Qreathed. 
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Panjub  Rifles,  two  hundred  of  the  Moltan  Horso,  and  BoorcKier's 
light  Geld-batt<;ry  completed  their  long  hot  march  from  beyond 
the  Satlaj,  and  brought  to  Wilson's  aid  more  than  two  thousand 
fighting-men  under  a  leader  worth  in  himself  a  thousand  more. 
Still  young,  a  regimental  captain  who  bad  never  held  ft  high  com- 
mand in  the  field,  the  fearless,  high-hearted  John  Nicholson,  whose 
wild  Patliiin  Ruhjecta  hailed  hira  as  a  bom  king  and  were  ready 
to  worship  luiu  as  a  god,*  had  in  June  exchanged  his  civil  duties 
for  the  post  of  Hrigadier-General  commanding  the  MovaWe 
Column  in  the  room  of  Neville  Chamberlain,  needed  elsewhere. 
In  aolccting  hira  for  such  a  duty  over  the  heads  of  not  a  few 
Boniors,  Sir  John  Lawrence  foresaw  that  events  would  amply 
juHtif}-  his  disregard  of  ordinary  rules.  Early  in  July  Nicholson 
was  encamped  at  Amritsar,  when  news  reached  him  of  the  bloody 
fight  at  Jhilam  between  the  mutinons  14th  Sepoys  and  three 
companies  of  the  24th  Foot,  sent  thither  t<>  disarm  them  by  Law- 
rence himself.  Seventy-six  white  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded 
before  their  comrades,  aided  by  the  fire  of  three  six- pounders,  could 
drive  the  mutineers  out  of  the  station.  About  seventy  of  thoe 
were  soon  caught  and  execnted,  but  many  more  escaped  for  that 
present  unhurt. 

Hardly  had  Nicholson  on.  receipt  of  this  news  effected  the  dis- 
arming of  tbo  59th  Sepoys  at  Amritsar,  when  tidings  yet  more' 
serious  reached  him  on  the  10th  of  July  from  Sialkot.  In  his 
coasclesB  efforts  to  push  on  the  great  enterprise  against  Delhi.  Sir 
John  Lawrence  had  stnpped  the  great  cantonment  on  the  Chin&b 
of  every  soldier  who  might  be  useful  elsewhere.  Unhappily 
Brigadier  Brind.  a  brave  and  able  officer  of  artillery,  refused  to 
disarm  his  Sepoy  garrison  while  British  troops  were  yet  at  hi» 
command.  On  the  0th  of  July  Sialkot  was  alarmed  by  soonds  of 
firing,  of  confused  uproar,  and  other  t-okens  of  a  Sepoy  revolt 
The  9th  Cavalry  and  the  4tith  Infantry  had  suddenly  risen  at  the 
news  from  Jhilam  ;  and  tlie  work  of  murder  and  pillage  had 
already  begun.  There  was  a  hurried,  in  most  casos  a  suocesEdU* 
flight  of  men,  women,  and  children  to  the  Fort,  where  ft  fanadred 
and  fifty  Sikhs  kept  faithful  guard.  But  some  few  were  shot  or 
sabred  on  the  way ;  while  others  hid  for  their  lives  all  day  in 
some  comer  of  their  own  compounds — men  with  their  wives  and 

*  A  body  of  Fakirs  in  Haxitn  Jorotod  tbtmsolTCi  to  itic  worship  of  **  ftikahai*.** 
It  wu  in  vain  that  Nicholson  flogged  and  imprlaonecL  somo  of  their  Damber.  Do 
whtt  ho  would,  tbe^r  contioaed  to  vonhip  him. — Rolkoa's  "Not«9  00  tho  BcvoJl  is 
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children  surrounded  by  raffiauB  prowling  for  blood  or  plunder. 
Brind  himself  was  struck  down  by  u  fatal  bullet  as  lio  walked 
leisurely  towards  the  Fort.* 

That  night  themutineerR  setoff  for  Delhi  by  way  of  Gurd^pnr. 
But  the  avenger  was  on  their  track.  Having  disarmed  Jiia  wing 
of  the  9th  Cavalry,  Nicholson  hurried  off  from  Aoiiitsar  with  the 
52nd  Foot,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Panjibi  Inftmtry,  a  few 
Irregnlai*  llorse,  Dawes's  troop  of  horse-ai'tillery,  and  three  of  Bonr- 
chier'a  guns,  to  try  and  catch  the  rebels  on  their  way  to  Gurdia- 
pur.  A  forced  march  of  forty-four  miles,  done  with  the  help  of 
carts  and  other  carriage,  brought  all  his  men  up  to  that  station  in 
less  than  twenty  hours.  Next  morning,  the  I'Jth,  he  heard  that 
the  enemy  were  crossing  the  Ravi,  nine  miles  off,  at  Trimmu  Ghdt. 
In  two  honrs  his  column  came  within  reach  of  the  rebel  force, 
drawn  up  in  fighting  order  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream.  A 
sharp  sti-nggle,  in  which  the  Kufield  riSes  of  the  5'2nd  and  tlie 
steady  fire  of  our  guns  i-cpaid  with  interest  the  daring  charges  of 
rebel  horse  and  foot  on  all  parts  of  the  British  Hue,  ended  in  the 
headlong  flight  of  the  foe  before  one  last  sweeping  rush  of  lowered 
bayonets. 

Escaping  with  heavy  slaughter  across  the  ford,  the  enemy 
still  held  out  on  an  island  parted  by  a  deep  channel  from  the 
further  bank.  One  twelve-pounder  behind  a  breastwork  com- 
manded the  ford  and  kept  up  a  steady  fii*e  on  Bourchier's  guna. 
Nicholson,  however,  ferried  his  infantry  across  in  two  small  boats 
to  another  part  of  the  island,  took  tho  breastwork  with  a  rush  on 
the  lotli,  and  drove  into  the  deep  water  as  many  as  got  away  from 
his  avenging  bayonets.  Of  those  who  were  neither  shot,  stabbed, 
nor  drowned,  very  fow  escaped  the  clutch  of  koon  policemen  and 
loyal  country  folk ;  not  one  perhaps  ever  found  his  way  to 
Dslhi.t 

This  piece  of  work  tbus  thoroughly  accomplished,  Nicholson 
turned  his  face  towards  Delhi.  Crossing  the  Biyds  on  the  25th 
of  July,  ho  rode  into  Wilson's  camp  on  the  Sth  of  August,  six  days 
ahead  of  his  men.  Whoa  these  wcro  all  come  in,  our  effective 
force  beforo  Delhi  exceeded  eight  thousand  soldiers  of  all  arms, 
of  whom  three  thousand  seven  hundred  were  British  bom.  Tho 
sick  and  wounded  still  in  camp  after  the  removal  of  several 
hundreds  to  Ambdla,  reached  the  signiiicant  total  of  eight  hundred 
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and  forty,  a  number  destloed  to  be  nearly  donblod  by  tbe  illnosa 
and  the  skirmishing  of  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 

In  sending  hta  best  officer  down  to  Delhi,  with  the  bulk  of  his 
Movable  Column,  Sir  John  Lawrence  deliberately  staked  the 
safety  of  his  own  province  on  the  snccessfnl  issne  of  the  great 
enterprise  which  be  had  done  eo  much  to  help  forward. 
Unlike  Colvin.  who  enrly  in  Juno  c«.lled  upon  Colonel  George 
Lawrence,  the  Governor-General's  agent  in  Rajpatana,  to  *'  march 
with  all  the  European  troops,  officers,  and  treasure  he  could  collect 
upon  Agra,  for  the  defence  of  that  place,"  the  great  Chief  Com- 
missioner always  looked  beyond  the  well-being  of  the  Panjab  to 
the  needs  and  interests  of  all  India.  He  was  ready  to  loosen  for 
a  while  bis  hold  on  one  province  in  order  that  his  countrymen 
might  retain  or  recover  all  the  rest.  The  good  Ship  of  State 
should  not  founder,  if  any  efforts  of  his  might  keep  her  afloat. 
Wherever  help  was  needed,  of  whatever  sort,  in  the  country  around 
Delhi,  Lawrence  was  sure  to  render  it,  if  be  could.  In  order  to 
sot  the  Europeans  lit  Meerut  free  for  service  in  the  field,  he  had 
sent  thither  a  body  of  his  new  Panjabi  troops.  A  small  Irregular 
force,  under  General  Van  Cortlandt,  had  been  ordered  to  scour 
and  hold  the  country  in  rear  of  the  army  that  guarded  the  Ridge. 
Wilson's  soldiers  being  in  sore  need  of  men  to  work  their  guns, 
Lawrence  looked  up  all  the  old  Sikh  gunners  who  had  fought 
against  us  in  1849,  and  sent  off  three  hundred  of  thera  to  the 
British  camp.  A  largo  body  of  Mazbi  Sikhs,  of  the  sweeper  caste, 
were  taken  off  work  on  the  Bari  Doab  Canal,  and  despatched  to 
Delhi  to  serve  us  pioneers.  A  Biluchi  regiment,  l>orrowed  from 
Sind,  was  ordered  in  July  to  escort  a  Hrst-class  siege-train  down 
from  Fii-^7.pur.  When  Nicholson  took  command  of  the  Movable 
Column,  the  Chief  Commissioner  sent  his  tried  and  trusty  secre- 
tary, Major  Hugh  Jamee^  to  act  under  Edwardoe  in  Nicholson's 
stead,  declaring  that,  '*  for  his  own  work,  he  would  get  on  with 
any  one."*  Before  Nicholson  began  his  fateful  march  towards 
Delhi,  the  British  garrison  in  the  Panjab  had  given  off  nearly 
half  its  cumber  to  swell  the  strength  of  Wilson's  Forlorn  Hope 
before  Delhi. 

In  the  process  of  disarming  the  Sepoys  at  RawaUPindi  on  the 
7th  of  July,  Lawrence  cheerfnlly  risked  his  own  life  to  save  from 
imminent  slaughter  some  hundreds  of  armed  men,  made  desperuto 
\f^  a  sudden  fear.  Setting  forth  with  a  few  attendants  in  front 
of  Campbell's  ready-loaded  gnns,  he  galloped  after  the  Sepoys 
*  ICillnoo  ;  Ksye;  Bnadntb'a  LeUv  in  tba  7tmei  of  Jaly  29,  1879. 
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retreating  in  paDic  disordor  towards  their  lines.  In  spite  of  their 
loaded  mnskets  and  their  frantic  terror  he  rode  among  the  fugi- 
tives, imploring  them  to  avoid  destruction  by  quietly  yioltliug  up 
thoiranns.  For  some  tmxious  momenta  their  fate,  and  his  alike, 
trembled  in  the  l)alance.  At  last  the  mutineers  calmed  down, 
listened  to  reason,  and  gave  up  their  ai'ois.  Tho  Cliicf  Com- 
missioner's timely  rashness  had  averted  from  llawal-l'indi  the 
disasters  which,  in  spite  of  his  own  precautions,  were  to  befall  the 
stations  of  Jhilam  and  Sialkot.* 

The  march  of  Nicholson's  column  and  of  the  siege-train 
towards  Delhi  was  Lawrence's  final  answer  to  General  Wilson's 
pi*ayer8  for  further  help.  The  latter  had  plainly  declared  that 
without  strong  reinforcomentft  from  the  Panjab,  he  would  hare  to 
abandon  the  so-called  siege  of  Delhi,  and  retire  to  Ambala  or 
Firozpar.  There  was  good  reason  alike  for  Wilson's  urgency, 
ftnd  for  the  misgivings  about  his  own  province  which  Lawrence 
wisely  set  on  one  side.  The  Panjab  was  the  only  quarter  whence 
reinforcements  could  reach  the  Dulhi  camp.  Kvory  week's  delay 
in  recovering  the  rebel  Btri>nghold  swelled  the  naml)er8  of  its 
garrison  with  fresh  streams  of  armed  insurgents,  and  fanned  into 
fresh  life  the  disaffection  smouldering  beneath  tho  surfuoe  oven  of 
the  Panjab.  During  July  and  August  outbreaks  occurred  oven 
among  the  disarmed  Sepoys  at  Peghawar  and  Mianmir.  The 
Sikhs  of  the  Munjha,  the  country  surrounding  Amritsar  and 
Labor,  were  singularly  shy  of  serving  in  the  new  levies.  In.  other 
parts  of  the  Panjab  men's  minds  waxed  restless  under  a  gi-owing 
disbelief  in  00  r  power  to  make  head  against  the  evil  wind  of  rebel- 
lion. By  the  end  of  July  the  whole  of  our  white  troops  in  the 
Panjab,  including  a  regiment  lent  from  Sind,  barely  exceeded  4i,000 
men;  and  these,  still  further  reduced  by  sickness,  had  to  keep 
guard  over  eighteen  thousand  Sepoys,  five  thousand  of  whom 
still  retained  their  arms.  So  threatening,  indeed,  was  the  face  of 
affairs,  that  some  of  Lawrence's  ablest  counsellors  exhorted  him, 
if  need  were,  to  let  Delhi  go,  and  gather  up  all  his  resources  for 
the  defence  of  his  own  province.t 

Sooner  than  let  Delhi  go,  the  Chief  Commissioner  would  have 
sacrificed,  if  not  tho  whole  Panjdb,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as 
lay  beyond  the  Indus.  In  case  of  urgent  need,  he  would  have 
handed  over  to  Dost  Mohammad  that  fruitful  valley  of  Peshawar 
■which  Ranjit  Singh  had  torn  away  from  tho  Afghan  kingdom. 
To  his  thinking,  such  a  measure,  however  galling  to  our  national 
*  BrAndretli.  t  Knje;  iUlleson;  Teoii^te's  Muliii;  BcjMirt. 
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pride,  might  6ervo  in  the  last  resort  to  avert  the  greater  evil  of  a 
reti-eat  from  Delhi,  followed  in  all  likelihood  by  a  general  rising 
in  the  Panjib.  To  keep  good  English  troops  locked  up  in 
Peshawar,  n*a9ting  away  from  inaction  and  disease,  when  the 
Uvefl  of  all  Englishmen  in  Upper  India  were  staked  upon  the 
iBsne  of  the  protracted  straggle  around  Delhi,  seemed  to  Sir  John 
a  dangerous,  if  for  the  moment  a  uece&sary  waste  of  fighting 
power.  To  entrust  Peshawar,  in  case  of  clear  extremity,  to  the 
safe  keeping  of  our  staunch  Afghan  ally,  while  the  English  fell 
back  behind  the  Indus  to  strengthen  their  hold  upon  the  rest  of  the 
Panjfcb,  pending  the  advance  of  snccours  from  Uombay  and  Sind, 
was  a  move  which  commended  itself  to  Sir  John's  forecasting 
statesmanship,  alike  on  military  and  political  grounds.  There 
was  nothing,  there  could  lie  nothing,  of  panic  or  despair  in  the 
suggestion  thus  thrown  out  as  an  alternative  measure  by  one 
whoso  calm  courage  and  clear-seoing  steadiness  of  purpose  never 
shone  ao  brightly  aa  in  that  long  agony  of  onr  rule.  Had  things 
come  to  the  worst  elsewhere,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  move 
would  have  saved  oar  countrymen  in  the  Panjab  from  untold 
disasters.* 

Happily  for  all  concerned,  the  need  for  choosing  between  two 
great  evils  never  arose.  On  the  8th  of  Aogoat,  Nicholson  reached 
the  camp  before  Delhi.  The  mere  sight  of  his  tall,  stately  figure. 
and  sternly  handsome  face,  gave  new  heart  to  the  warwoni 
defenders  of  the  Bidge  ;  and  the  sul^sequont  arrival  of  his  oolamn 
was  liailed  by  all  as  a  snre  precursor  of  the  triumph  yet  to  come. 
His  presence  alone  was  held  to  be  worth  a  whole  army.  Nor  was 
it  long  before  his  soldiership  was  called  into  brilliant  play.  While 
our  troops  were  hopefully  waiting  for  the  heavy  guns  from  Fir6«- 
pur,  a  strong  force  of  rebels,  with  eighteen  guns,  marched  out 
from  Delhi,  to  try  and  intercept  the  slow-moving  siege-train,  and 
its  weak  escort,  among  the  swamps  of  Najafgarh.  On  the  2oth  of 
August  Nicholson  led  oat  a  column,  aboat  two  thousand  three 
hundred  strong,  sixteen  hundred  of  whom  wore  infantry,  with  six- 
teen guns  of  the  troops  of  Tombs,  Blunt  and  Remington,  to  spoil,  if 
possible,  the  enemy's  game.  It  was  a  trying  march  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  miles,  over  swamps  and  bye-roads.  By  four  in  the  after- 
noon, his  men  had  strnggleil  up  within  reach  of  their  destined 
prey.  Before  them,  across  the  ^7m7,  or  marsh  of  Najafgarh,  stood 
seven  thonsand  rebels  in  long  line;  their  left  resting  on  the  town, 
their  right  on  a  bridge  over  the  awamp,  while  an  old  Sarai  or 
•  Mallcaon  j  Tnitter'a  "  Lord  lAwreaoo  " ;  K»ye, 
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travellers'  lodging- place,  armed  with  four  guns,  gnarded  the  left 
centre  Ifuio  more  guns  wore  posted  between  tho  Sarai  and  the 
bindge. 

Crossing  the  waiat-deep  water  under  a  brisk  fire,  Nicholson's 
men  marched  steadily  forward  against  tho  left  and  loft  centre  of 
tho  enemy's  line.  While  Coke's  Panj^b  Kiflos,  led  by  Lieutenant 
Lumsden*  cleared  the  rebels  ont  of  the  town,  some  nine  hundred 
of  the  lat  Fusiliers,  the  6lst  Foot>  and  Green's  Panjab  Infanti^, 
covered  by  the  fire  of  fourteen  light  guns  and  flanked  by  a  squadron 
each  of  Lancers  and  Guides,  caiTied  the  sarai  with  a  rush  that 
nothing  could  hinder.  Then  changing  front  to  its  left,  the  advanc- 
ing line  swept  down  the  enemy's  uncovered  flank,  took  tho  guna 
one  after  another,  and  drove  their  late  defenders  across  the  bridge. 
Tlui*teen  guna  and  a  vast  heap  of  ordnance  stores,  besides  other 
plunder,  rewarded  tho  victors'  fearless  onset.  At  tho  bridge  itself 
a  little  more  fighting  took  place  before  the  Pandies  could  makeup 
their  minds  to  withdraw  beyond  reach  of  Tombs*  guns. 

Meanwhile  a  hitch  occurred  on  the  British  right.  Soon  after 
the  clearing  of  Najafgarh,  Lumaden's  Sikhs  had  to  turn  aside  and 
attack  a  village  still  held  by  a  small  body  of  insurgents.  Hope- 
less of  escape,  these  fought  so  desperately  that  the  men  of  the 
61st  were  hnnned  off  to  Lumaden's  aid.  After  a  despei-ate  tight 
in  the  dark,  the  village  was  taken  at  tho  price  of  Lumsden  slain, 
of  forty  more  killed  or  wounded.  Nicholson's  whole  loss  amounted 
to  twenty.five  killed  and  seventy  disabled,  not  a  heavy  reckoning 
for  a  victory  which  stayed  all  farther  movements  against  Wilson's 
rear.  Next  evening  the  victoi-s  reappeared  in  camp  tired  and 
bedraggled,  but  conscious  of  gi-eat  things  achieved  in  those  forty 
hours  of  toil  and  fighting,  varied  by  a  brief  rest  on  tho  damp 
ground.  This  crushing  defeat  of  the  enemy  not  only  clinched  the 
fame  of  Nicholson  as  a  bold  and  skilful  captain,  but  secured  to 
our  troops  the  needful  leisure  for  the  work  they  liad  yet  to 
accomplish.  Amuug  those  who  hastened  to  cougratulate  the 
victor  was  John  Lawrence  himself.  "  I  wish  I  had  tho  power" — 
he  wrote — "of  knighting  you  on  tho  spot.     It  should  be  done,"* 

That  same  morning  had  witnessed  a  vain  attack  from  the  oity 
on  Wilson's  lines,  weakened  by  the  absence  of  Nicholson's  column. 
Thenceforth  the  tables  were  turned  upon  the  foe.  By  the  (>th  of 
Septembei*  tho  siege-train  had  come  into  Wilson's  camp,  together 
with  the  last  detachment  of  troops  that  oven  Lawrence  could  spare 
from  the  Panjiib.  From  that  day  began  tho  real  siego  of  Dehli ; 
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for  hitherto  onr  troops  hnd  merely  hold  against  nil  assailantfi  the 
ground  tJiey  took  np  three  months  before.  For  some  time  past 
great  stores  of  fascines,  gabions,  saniVbng^,  besides  plentjr  of 
ladders,  platforms,  and  maj^azines,  had  been  gottinf^  ready  in  the 
Engineers'  park.  From  Peshawar  to  Delhi  every  one  knew  how 
momentoas  an  issae  han^  on  the  efforts  to  be  made  bj  Wilson's 
■warriors  durinj?  the  next  fortnight.  It  was,  indeed,  a  gambler's 
throw  which  Wilson's  officers  urged  upon  their  reluctant  chief. 
Wilson  was  a  good  soldier,  but  the  blood  in  his  veins  ran  cooler 
than  of  yore,  and  ill-health,  a  scientific  training,  and  a  natural 
Beose  of  responsibility,  all  led  him  to  magnify  the  special  haxards 
which  younger  men  like  Chamberlain,  Nicholson,  and  Baird  Smith, 
the  Chief  Engineer,  deemed  light  in  comparison  with  the  untold 
dangers  of  delay.* 

If  Delhi  were  not  soon  taken  at  any  coat  it  might  go  hard,  they 
felt,  with  every  Ku'^lislimau  in  Upjior  India.  lu  the  great  towna 
of  the  Panjah  treason  was  rearing  its  head  more  and  more  boldly, 
as  the  old  belief  in  onr  power  and  good  fortune  gave  place  to  a 
growing  desire  among  the  people  to  enlist  on  the  winning  sidcL 
At  Labdr,  indeed,  where  Lawrence  had  taken  up  his  post  since 
the  middle  of  July,  the  machinery  of  government  worked  on  so 
regularly  under  his  own  eyes  as  to  convince  the  Sikhs  that  '*we 
could  not  really  be  in  much  trouble/'  and  to  win  from  the  neigh- 
bouring landowners  some  show  of  active  sympathy  with  our  rulo.f 
Bnt  the  general  outlook  from  Pesliawar  to  Delhi  and  Meorut  waa 
stormy  enough.  Although  the  rising  of  disarmed  So^K'VS  at 
Mianmir  had  been  quenched  in  blood,  the  troopers  of  the  dis- 
armed 10th  Cavalry  at  Firozpur  made  a  desperate  bat  vain 
attempt  to  seize  the  guns  uf  a  British  battery  on  tho  10th  of 
August.  On  tho  28th  of  the  same  month  a  furious  outbreak  of 
tho  disarmed  .'(1st  at  Peshawar  provoked  a  terriblo  revenge.  Oat 
of  the  seven  hundred  who  rashcd  at  the  arms  of  a  neighboaiing 
Sikh  i-egiraeut,  a  hundred  and  fifty  were  cut  down  in  the  first 
pursuit,  some  four  hundred  prisoners  were  despatched  by  dram- 
head  court-martial,  and  many  others  were  sold  as  slaves  by  the 
merciless  mountaineers. 

To  the  north-west  of  Delhi  General  Cortlandt'a  levies  had  to 
keep  always  moving  after  fresh  bands  of  insurgents.  From  Mrenlt 
up  to  tSaharanpur  the  conntry  was  still  a  prey  to  liands  of  lawless 
villagers,  or  of  armed  rebels  flocking  round  the  standard  of  some 
ambitious  chief.  In  AmbiUa  itself  an  outbreak  of  disarmed  Sepors 
•  Kaye ;  Trotter.  +  Urandreth. 
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^^^  had  bouQ  bloodily  requited  witbout  wbolly  qacncbing  the  enborsof 
^^B  popular  disafTectioD.  It  was  rumoared  th&t  tbo  loyal  Chiefs  of 
Sii-hind  could  no  longer  answer  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their 
troops.  lb  was  even  whispered  that  oar  bold  Sikh  followers  were 
tired  of  waiting  for  the  plunder  of  a  city  which  seemed  no  nearer 
taking  at  the  end  of  Angnst  than  in  June.  In  the  bills  around 
Marri  and  in  Lower  Hazara  the  Mohammadans  were  actively- 
plotting  against  onr  rale.  The  very  date  of  a  rising  which  waa 
to  involve  the  murder  of  British  officers  was  fixed  for  the  10th  of 
September,  if  by  that  time  Delhi  should  not  have  fallen.  Happily- 
one  of  the  Hazara  chiefs  betrayed  the  plot  through  his  wife  to 
Lady  Lawrence,  who  had  gone  np  to  Marri  when  her  liuaband 
atarted  for  Labor.  The  timely  aiTest  of  tbo  chief  plotters  spoiled 
their  mniilorous  game* 

Some  days  later,  on  the  eventful  I4tb  of  September,  Lawrence 
learned  that  all  tbo  wild  tribus  in  the  Gogaira  jungles  between 
Labor  and  Multan  had  risen.  The  insurgents  numbered  many 
thousand,  and  their  country  lay  near  the  unfriendly  State  of 
Bhawalpur,  no  longer  ruled  by  Edwardes'a  old  ally  of  1848.  It 
was  midnight  when  the  news  reached  Lulii^r,  Bnt  Lawrence  and 
bis  faithful  Sikh  aide-de-camp,  old  Nihal  Singh,  hastened  forth, 
the  one  to  cantonmeuts  for  troops,  the  other  into  the  city  for 
carriage.  Within  three  hours  a  company  of  British  foot,  with 
two  hundred  Sikh  horse  and  three  guns,  were  marching  with  all 
speed  to  the  scene  of  danger.  Tbcir  timely  arrival  at  Gogaira 
one  hour  befoie  the  rebels,  saved  that  station  from  plunder,  and 
its  few  Knglish  occupants  from  a  violent  death.  The  fii*st  stroke 
thus  promptly  delivered  gained  time  for  the  dealing  of  further 
blows  at  a  movement  which  might  else  have  spi*ead  to  other 
districts.t 

Meanwhile  within  the  camp  before  Delhi  all  was  hope,  bustle, 
and  eager  preparation.  British,  Gorkbas,  Sikhs,  Pathans,  vied 
with  each  other  in  readiness  to  dare  the  linal  venture.  It  seemed 
as  if  one  heart  were  beating  beneath  all  those  differences  of  out- 
ward shape,  colour,  and  creed.  For  the  nonce  they  were  all 
Knglishmen.  Within  the  city,  on  the  other  hand,  all  was  doubt, 
discouragement,  despair.  The  old  King's  lust  attempt  to  treat 
with  his  opponents  hod  been  met  by  Wiltsun  with  the  stem 
assurance  that  Englihbmcn  never  harmed  Avomen  and  children. 
Foiled  at  every  turn,  tht'ir  numbers  steadily  thinning,  their 
discipline,  courage,  enthusiasm,  alike  wasted  for  want  of  leaders 
*  Trultor  ;  Malleun ;  Kaye.  t  Itnuidteth  ;  Bl&lleaon. 
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ftt  once  able  and  tmstworihy;  the  rabela  saw  themselves  at  last 
hemmed  in  between  the  certain  dangers  of  a  prolonged  defence, 
and  the  uncertain  dangers  of  a  flight  they  knew  not  whither. 
Their  eril  holiday  was  coming  to  a  fit  doee.  The  bulk  of  their 
own  coontiymen  in  Delhi  were  sighing  to  be  set  free  from  the 
yoke  of  a  lawless  soldiery.  With  a  kind  of  dogged  resignation 
the  leaders  of  a  foroe  still  numbering  twenty  thousand  good 
troops,  besides  some  thousands  of  ill-trained  levies,  awaited  the 
last  great  shock  of  battle  with  the  pertinacious  guardians  of  the 
Ridge* 

*  Tnttcr;  Eaje. 
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It  -na  <ml7  "  in  tfa«  ereat  of  diauter  at  Delhi,**  that  Sir  J.  lAvrenM  would  han 
handed  over  to  Dost  Uohammad  the  charge  of  Fedidwmr  and  the  adjacent  fnmtier, 
'*  I  do  not  think,"  he  wrote  to  Edwardes  on  Jane  9,  **  that  we  can  hold  Feshiwir 
and  the  other  placet  alao  [MsltiUi  and  I^hi^]  in  the  erent  of  diaaater."  He  wu 
etren  leady,  at  need,  to  giro  up  the  Denjit.  ("Life  of  Sii  H.  Bdvazdea.")  Oa 
nich  a  propooU  the  wiaevt  mi^t  rcaaonably  differ,  and  the  aignmenta  urged  againft 
it  by  such  men  ai  Edwardes,  Nicbolaon^  Jamea  and  Cotton,  were  afterwardB  clinched 
by  Lord  Canniiig'i  message  of  Angoat  7 — "  Hold  on  to  Feshftwar  to  the  laat,**  As  no 
diaster  did  hsppen  at  Delhi,  tbe  time  for  testing  the  sonndneas  of  Lawreace*B  ooB' 
tention  never  came. 
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CHAPTER  Till. 


THE   FALL  OF  DILOI. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Scpteoiber  the  Kashmir  Contingent, 
which  Galab  Singh's  ancceasor,  Rhanbir  Singh,  had  sent  down  from 
Jammu,  marched  into  Wilson's  camp.  If  thoir  presence  added 
little  to  our  fighting  strength,  it  served  at  any  rate  to  attest  the 
loyalty  of  the  Jammu  Prince  in  the  hour  of  our  great  need.  By 
that  time  had  begun  the  real  labours  of  a  eiogo  planned  by  Baird 
Smith,  and  pushed  on  by  his  trusty  subaltern,  Alexander  Taylor,  in 
hcroio  defiance  of  all  rule  and  precedent.  During  the  past  uight, 
at  seven  hundred  yards  from  the  Mori  bastion,  fronting  the  Ilritiah 
right,  a  powerful  battery  had  been  traced  out,  built,  and  armed — 
on  the  right  section  with  live  heavy  gnna  and  a  howitzer,  designed 
to  silence  the  said  work ;  on  the  loft  with  four  guns,  that  would 
help  to  batter  the  Kashmir  bastion  fronting  the  British  centre. 
While  this  battery,  commanded  by  the  daring  Major  James  Brind, 
was  making  itself  sharply  felt  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  a  second 
was  being  prepared  in  front  of  Ludlow  Castle,  within  six  hundred 
yards  of  the  city,  on  ground  which  the  enemy  had  somehow 
neglected  to  occupy.  In  vain  next  day  was  a  heavy  fire  of  bullets, 
shell,  and  roundshot  poured  into  Imdlow  Castle  and  the  adjacent 
Kudsia  Bugh.  By  the  night  of  the  lOth  the  new  battery  was 
ready  to  open  fire  from  its  two  wings,  the  left,  armed  with  nine 
twenty-four  pounders,  the  right  with  two  eighteen-ponnders  and 
seven  eight-inch  howitzers.  Kaye  and  Campbell  commanded  each 
awing.  On  the  night  of  the  llth  was  completed  a  third  battery 
for  six  eigh teen-pounders  ;  a  true  marvel  of  happy  daring,  built  in 
the  Custom  House  compound,  within  a  hundred  and  eighty  yards 
of  the  Water  bastion,  under  a  furious  fire  of  musketry,  which  the 
native  workmen  bore  with  unflinching  coolness,  stopping  for  a 
moment  to  place  the  body  of  a  fallen  comrade  beside  the  rest  of 
the  slain,  and  then  working  on  as  steadily  as  before.  This  batter)* 
commanded  by  Major  Scott. 
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The  eoemy  os  tiftair  ada  were  iar  from  idle.  Driven  fnun  ererj 
gnu  ia  flie  }«ationa  asMlad,  thmj  kept  «p  a  galHn^  fire  from 
halhiJM  in  the  oyea,  from  oae  of  U»  llarteUo  towaxs* from  holes 
bfofccB  osi  lor  the  pajjioaa  in  tha  long  cuteia-w«ll  between  the 
Mori  and  Kaubmir  baBtsona.  Our  batteriai  on  the  left  thej 
worried  with  atcnva  of  miuke<i7  from  the  tninparta  and  from 
their  adTanoed  trendiea.  Thej-  made  moi«  than  one  bold  if  boot- 
laaa  nHj  on  the  works  in  their  front,  and  once  at  least  their 
caTslry  tried  hard  to  make  &ome  impression  on  the  British  rear* 
Bat  DO  effort  of  skill  or  courage  availed  them  now.  In  twelve 
hours  Brind's  battery  reduced  to  ntter  silence  the  fire  from  the 
Mori  bastion.  In  two  or  three  days  the  steady  tire  from  Kaje's, 
CarapbcU's  and  Scott's  guns  bad  knocked  the  Kashmir  and  Water 
bastioDS,  with  much  of  the  wall  between  them,  into  heaps  of 
crumbling  ruin,  while  Tombs's  mortars^  aided  by  Bla&t*s  lighter 
pieces,  wrODght  their  share  of  damage  on  the  foe. 

At  length,  on  the  eveuing  of  the  13th,  four  Kngineer  officers. 
Medley,  Lang,  Homo  and  Greathed,  stole  down  to  examine  the  two 
main  breaches  visiblo  near  the  Kashmir  and  AVater  bastions. 
Both  being  rejiorted  fairly  fit  for  storming,  no  time  was  lost  in 
acting  upon  that  knowledge.  Wilson  himself  might  still  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  stuking  evorjtJiing  on  "the  hazard  of  a  die,'*  but 
he  had  now  fairly  yielded  his  own  judgement  to  the  guidance  of 
*  Kaje  ;  Nonoio  ;  Trotter. 
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Baird  Smitli  and  JohnNicliolsoii.of  men  prepared,  aa  Nicholson 
himself  told  John  Lawrence,  to  disown  his  leadership  rather  than 
tolerate  any  more  delay  in  daring  the  final  hazard.  The  odds 
against  them  were  fearful  onoupfh.  Some  three  thonsand  of  our 
soldiers  lay  sick  or  wnundetL  The  strongest  British  regiment  in 
camp  mnstercd  only  fonr  hundred  and  nine  effective  rank  and  file : 
with  only  six  thousand  foot — for  the  Jamm6  troops  were  of  small 
account  in  Wilson's  rcckoninp — the  British  General  would  hare  at 
once  to  guard  his  own  lines,  and  to  storm  a  great  walled  city  which 
some  of  our  own  Engineers  had  hut  lately  been  doiup;  their  best  to 
arm  and  fortify  accorcJinff  to  modern  rules.  Kven  if  the  breaches 
were  carried  with  heavy  loss,  a  far  more  desperate  struggle  might 
await  the  victors  inside  the  city  itself.  Nevertheless  the  final 
word  was  spoken,  the  risk  deliberately  run  by  men  who  knew  that 
the  hour  had  come  for  daring  greatly  in  order  to  avert  an  immense, 
it  might  be  an  overwhelming,  disaatcr.* 

In  a  stirring  adiJross  to  his  soldiers,  General  Wilson  had  already 
prepared  them  for  a  speedy  end  to  the  toils  and  hardships  they 
had  borne  so  long  and  so  cheerfully.  To  the  mutineers,  who  had 
committed  so  many  atrocious  ci-nolties,  he  bade  them  give  no 
quarter.  Bnt  he  cxhortDd  them,  as  men  and  ICnglifihmen,  to  spare 
all  the  women  and  children;  aa  disciplined  troops,  to  avoid 
fitra^Iing,  and  to  forbear  from  indiscriminate  plunder.  By  the 
night  of  the  13th  all  whs  made  rea<ly  for  the  coming  assault.  To 
each  section  of  the  attiu'kincf  force  had  been  astii^ned  its  special 
part  in  the  great  venture  fixed  for  the  morrow.  The  first  column, 
a  thonsand  strong,  forme<l  from  Iho  76lh  Foot,  the  Ist  Bengal 
Fusiliers,  and  Green's  Panjab  Infantry,  with  Nicholson  for  its 
leader,  was  to  storm  the  main  breach  and  scale  the  face  of  the 
Kashmir  bastion,  while  the  second  column,  made  up  to  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  men  from  tlie  8th  Foot,  tbe2nd  Bengal  Fusiliers, 
and  llothnoy's  Sikhfi,  was  to  be  led  by  Brigadier  Jone^  over  the 
breach  in  the  Water  baHtion.  In  each  case  a  small  body  of  the 
60th  Hiflea  was  to  cover  ibe  first  advance.  A  third  column,  under 
Brigadier  CampboH,  numbering  nine  hnndred  and  fifty  men  of  the 
5'2nd  Foot,  the  Gorkha.s  of  the  Knm^on  Battalion,  and  the  Ist 
Panjab  Infantry,  covered  also  by  Rifles,  was  to  rash  in  at  the 
Kashmir  Gate  as  soon  as  the  Sappers  should  have  burst  it  open. 
These  three  columns  were  to  form  the  main  attack,  under  the 
general  direction  of  Nicholson  himself. 

A  fourth  column,  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty  Uegnlars  from 
*  Norman  ;  Trottor  ;  Ktje. 
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JMUTtt  S«rmur  Battalion,  the  Guide  Infantry,  and  the  spare 
fiijato,  besideB  aevoral  hundred  of  the  Jammu  trooptt,  was  to 
^Uow  its  gallant  leader,  Major  Charles  Retd,  through  the  strong 
sabnrb  of  Kishnganj,  and  to  enter  the  western  ride  of  the  city  at 
the  Lahor  Gate.  Lastly,  a  reserve  force  of  thirteen  hundred  men 
from  the  Blst  Foot,  the  4th  I'anjj^h  Infantry,  the  Biluchi  Battilion, 
and  the  Jhind  troops,  which  at  the  prayer  of  their  faithful  Kajah 
bad  received  this  honour  for  their  past  services,  was  to  await, 
onder  Brigadier  Longfiold,  the  earliest  moment  for  improving  any 
SQOCees  achieved  by  tho  columns  in  it-s  front.  This  column  would 
bo  further  strengthened  by  the  two  hundred  riflemen  told  off  to 
cover  the  first  advance.  Brigadier  Hope  Grant,  with  six  hundred 
sabres  from  the  9th  Lancers  and  the  Sikb  Horse,  and  nine  horse- 
artillery  guns,  was  to  check  all  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  annoy  our 
reserve  columns  by  Bailies  from  the  Labor  and  Ajmir  Gates.  Dur> 
ing  the  assault  there  woald  thus  remain  on  guard  about  the  camp 
only  a  few  hundred  horse,  a  few  score  of  convalescentSf  hardly 
fit  for  the  lightest  duty,  and  a  battery  or  so  of  light  guns.* 

After  a  night  of  mingled  hope  and  anxiety,  of  busy  prepara- 
tion,  of  brief  and  broken  slumber,  the  storming  columns  formed 
up  betimes  for  their  long  day's  work.  A  double  dram  was 
served  out  to  the  troops,  who  stood  eagerly  awaiting  the  signal 
to  advance.  A  fierce  prcliminaxy  fire  from  tho  siege-batteries 
swept  away  the  new  defences  hastily  thrown  up  in  the  night  and 
cleared  the  parapets  for  a  while  of  armed  men.  At  length,  soon 
after  daylight,  Nicholson  gave  the  word.  The  Rifles  rushed  for- 
-ward  in  skirmishing  order  through  the  brushwood  in  their  front. 
In  a  few  moments  the  heads  of  tho  first  two  columns,  forming  the 
left  attack,  came  out  together  from  tho  Kiidsia  Bagh  and  tramped 
steadily  forward,  each  to  its  proper  goal.  Presently,  as  they 
nearcd  the  glacU  of  the  moat,  a  furious  storm  of  bullets  burst 
upon  them  from  every  side.  For  a  few  minutes  not  a  ladder 
could  be  got  doT^*n  into  the  deep  ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  wall 
between  tho  Kashmir  and  Water  bastions.  But  Britibh  daring, 
with  a  Nicholson  to  spur  it,  soon  forced  its  way  through  all  hin- 
drances. Sliding  down  the  steep  slope  under  a  cruel  bail  of 
bullets,  stones,  and  bricks,  the  stormers  succeeded  after  a  few 
failures  in  planting  their  ladders  at  the  bottom  of  tho  scarp. 
Swarming  up  some  eighteen  feet  of  wall  with  the  nimblenesa 
men  whose  ladder-drill  had  been  carefully  practised,  they 
bore  their  stem  faces  over  the  breaches  or  into  the  embnumres.! 
*  NortD&n  ;  Trotter  ;  Ktye. 
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At  the  lioad  of  ono  party  clomb  KicholsoD  himself,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Jacob  and  GreviUo  of  tbe  Ist  Fusiliers.  Another,  led 
by  Herbert  of  the  7r)th,  pushed  its  way  with  omnlous  daring  up 
the  main  breach.  The  grenadiers  of  the  8th  Foot  carried  the 
Water  bastion  nnder  a  fire  which  struck  down  two  men  out  of 
three,  while  the  rest  of  Greathod's  regiment  and  Hoyd's  Fusiliers 
won  their  way  up  the  breach  in  the  neighbouring  wall.  A  scat- 
tering of  fcai'-strickcn  Pandies  lieraldcd  a  mighty  cheer  from 
Nicholson's  and  Jones's  stormers,  as  once  more  the  British  flag 
waved  Tictoriona  from  the  walla  of  the  great  rebel  stronghold.* 

Meanwhile  the  little  band  of  Sappers,  the  forlorn  hope  of  Camp- 
bell's  column,  went  coolly  forward  with  the  powder-bags  destined 
to  blow  open  the  Kashmir  Gate.  In  broad  daylight  some  of  them 
orofised  over  tho  gaping  timbers  of  the  half-ruined  dmwbridge, 
under  a  shower  of  bullets  from  every  loophole  and  from  the  open 
wicket  in  their  front.  Sergeant  Cai-michael  and  a  native  corporal 
fell  dead  in  the  act  of  laying  the  powder;  a  stone  thrown  up  by 
a  bullet  struck,  without  difiabh'ng,  Lientonant  Home.  Corporal 
Burgess  caught  up  the  slow-match  fi*om  the  hands  of  Lieutenant 
Salkcld,  shot  badly  in  two  places  as  ho  bent  forward  to  fire  the 
train.  Burgess,  in  hiH  turn,  was  laid  low  with  a  mortal  wound; 
but  a  sudden  flash  and  a  loud  explosion  proclaimed  how  thoroughly 
he  had  done  his  errand.  Sergeant  Smith,  who  had  started  for- 
ward on  seeing  his  comrade  fall,  had  barely  time  to  leap  down 
into  the  ditch,  when  the  gateway  fell  in  with  a  mighty  crash. 
Campbell's  stormers  rushed  forward  in  answer  to  the  call  thrice 
Bounded  by  Home's  bravo  bugler.  In  another  moment  tho 
Kaahmir  Gate  was  won  ;  and  the  whole  column,  after  forming  up 
at  the  Main  Guard,  swept  onward,  past  the  Church,  the  J)c\hi 
Gfiselte  I'ress,  the  Kashmir  Bazaai*,  into  the  broad  vista  of  the 
Cbandni  Chauk,  or  Street  of  Silrersmiths.  The  Kotwali,  or 
police-station,  soon  foil  iuto  their  bands;  but  tho  strength  of 
Delhi's  great  mosquo,  the  Jamma  Masjid,  aided  by  a  sweeping 
musket-fire  from  tho  honaes  near  it,  compelled  Campbell  to  fall 
leisurely  bock  uu  ibe  line  of  the  Cburch  and  Skinner's  House. 
Here  he  found  himself  sti^ngthenod  by  Longfiekl's  reserves, 
which,  entering  by  the  Kashmir  Gate,  had  cleared  tho  rebels  out 
of  the  College  gardens,  and  gained  possession  of  tho  streets  and 
buildings  adjoining  the  captured  work.  Two  guns,  planted  in 
tbe  open  space  around  the  Church,  deterred  the  (Hiemy  from 
any  further  atterapUj  at  annoying  Campbell's  troops.t 
*  Trott«r ;  Kaye  ;  Nomum.  t  Ibid. 
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By  that  time  tho  first  two  columns  bad  swept  far  along  the 
ramparts  to  the  right  of  tho  Kashmir  Gat«,  tlririny  the  enemj 
before  them  out  of  every  post  and  battery  between  the  Kashmir 
Bastion  and  the  Kabul  Gate.  At  tho  Mori  Bastion  they 
encountered  a  resistance  which  nothing  but  the  bayonet  could 
overcome  At  tho  Kabul  Gate  the  victors  rested  awhile  torc-fonn 
their  disordered  ranks  and  to  conjjratulato  each  other  on  bein^ 
etill  alive.  From  this  point  no  farther  advance  was  that  day  to 
prove  successful.  While  Jones's  column  stood  fust  on  the  grounii 
it  had  80  hardly  won.  Nicholsou  led  his  own  men  forward  along 
tho  western  rampart-s  in  a  vainly  bold  attempt  io  carry  the  defences 
of  the  Labor  Gate.  No  amount  of  resolute  daring  on  tho  part  of 
his  officers  and  meD,  not  nil  the  iiery  or  reproachful  words  of  their 
impatient  leader,  could  win  pogsosfiion  of  the  narrow  lane  where 
bold  Major  Jacob  and  bo  many  of  his  Fusiliers  were  swept  down 
by  the  fir©  from  several  f^uns  and  by  showers  of  buHct«  aimed 
from  the  houses  on  either  side.  Carried  away  by  his  own  eager, 
haughty  spirit,  Nicholson  disdained  the  slower  but  safer  process 
of  working  forward  from  houso  to  house.  Ho  seemed  to  forget 
that  even  British  soldiers  were  mortal  men,  who  knew  that  all 
their  strength  and  courage  could  not  work  a  very  miracle.  As  lie 
waa  once  more  urging  his  men  forward  by  voice  and  gesture  on  a 
hopeless  task,  Nicholson  himself,  the  pride  and  hope  of  the  whole 
anny,  was  struck  down  by  a  bullet  from  an  unseen  foe.  Wounded 
to  death  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  in  the  full  blaxe  of  his  undying 
renown,  ho  lingered  in  camp  for  nine  days,  long  enough  to  know 
that  he  had  not  died  in  vain,  thnt  the  last  mutineer  was  fleeing 
on  the  20th  September  far  away  from  tho  stronghold  which,  bat 
for  his  own  efforts  and  example,  might  not  have  been  tak«n  for 
months  to  come.* 

It  is  time  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  right  attack  as  delivered 
by  Heid's  column,  with  the  Kashmir  Contingent  aiding  on  the 
extreme  right.  The  latter  force,  about  five  hundred  strong,  with 
four  guns  of  their  own,  was  led  by  Captain  Dwyer  towards  the 
Idgarh  Sarai,  in  l)opes  of  currying  a  post  so  near  the  city  walls. 
But  the  Jammii  troops  soon  found  themselves  heavily  outnum- 
bered ;  the  gun-horses  were  led  away  by  their  cowardly  drivers,  and 
the  forward  movement  ended  in  utter  defeat,  witli  the  loss  uf 
many  men  and  all  the  guns.  This  &ilure  on  the  furthest  right 
told  all  tho  more  heavily  against  Reid's  bravo  infantry,  because, 
through  some  mischance,  the  three  light  guns  which  should  hare 
•  K»ye ;  TrotKr;  NortoBn  ;  Tonet. 
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aided  their  advance,  were  left  behind  for  want  of  men  to  serve 
them.  Checked  at  every  step  in  their  progress  through  Kishnganj 
by  breastworks  lined  with  inarksmcu,  their  noble  leader  himself 
badly  wonnded,  their  thinned  and  shattered  ranks  unable  to 
re-form  under  a  deadly  fire  from  thousands  of  the  foe,  Reid*s 
warriors  fell  back  at  last  upon  their  old  posts  ia  the  Sabzi- 
Mandi  and  at  Hindu  Rao's  House.  Europeans,  Guides,  and 
Gorkhaa  all  fought  well  and  suffered  badly  ;  the  last-named  alone 
losing  forty  ont  of  two  hundred  men,  ninety  of  whom  had  come 
ont  of  hospital  to  share  in  that  morning's  fight.  But  for  the 
timely  help  of  the  Bitucbi  battalion,  detached  by  Longfield  to  the 
scene  of  danger,  one  body  of  Guides  might  have  been  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  Hindu  Rao  post  itself,  which  Beid*B  Gorkhas  had  held 
BO  Btnbbomly  for  throe  months  past,  might  have  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  hands.* 

Meanwhile  Hope  Grant's  cavalry,  covered  by  the  guns  of  Tombs 
and  Campbell,  had  been  quietly  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  a  mur- 
derous fire  from  the  Bum  bastion,  from  a  battery  outside  the 
waits,  and  from  a  host  of  marksmen  in  Kishnganj.  Nothing  in 
that  day's  fight  could  have  surpassed  the  heroic  patience  with 
which  those  few  hundred  troopers,  Sikh  and  English,  sat  still  as 
slatnes  or  moved  slowly  forward  under  a  shower  of  grape, 
canister,  and  buUotB,  which  emptied  scores  of  saddles  in  two  hours. 
Watson's  and  Probyn's  Sikhs  bore  that  supremo  test  of  soldiership 
as  coolly  as  the  hardiest  of  Drysdale's  Lancers.  Our  gunners  also 
Boffered  badly  in  their  fearless  efforts  to  subdue  the  enemy's  fire, 
and  to  cover  the  retreat  of  Rcida  infantry.  lu  due  time  Grant 
knew  that  the  task  allotted  him  had  been  successfnlly  achieved. 
The  flanks  of  the  storming  columna  had  been  effectnlly  guai-ded, 
ibe  rebel  infautrj'  driven  bock  to  their  former  sboltor;  while  the 
bold  artillerjmon  had  at  last  the  pleasure  of  spiking  three  of  the 
guns  which  had  most  annoyed  them.f 

At  length  that  day's  work  was  virtually  over,  and  our  tired 
soldiers  rested  as  they  might  upon  the  ground  so  hardly  won  from 
the  Main  Guard  to  the  Kabul  Gate.  AVilson  himself  had  already 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Skinner's  House,  near  the  Kashmir  Gate ; 
and  several  of  his  field  batteries,  having  entered  the  city,  had 
begun  to  shell  or  batter  the  troops  and  buildings  within  their  reach. 
On  that  momentous  14th  of  September  our  success,  if  partial,  had 
at  least  been  great,  although  the  bulk  of  the  city  with  some  of  its 

*  Trotttf ;  Normjui ;  Kaje. 
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strongest  defences  remained  still  in  hostile  hands.  Thirty-seven 
^ns  hod  already  been  taken,  and  onr  troops  had  gained  a  footing 
from  which  no  rebel  force  could  dislodge  them.  Amidst  the 
general  exhaustion  few  doubted  that  the  end  would  cap  the  bo- 
ginning.  But  the  b^inning  had  cost  Wilson  dear.  Oat  of  five 
thonsand  troops  engaged,  eleven  hundred  and  seventy  in  all  were 
Btmck,  and  of  that  number  eight  officers  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty  men  lay  dead. 

Next  morning  the  strife  was  renewed,  although  few  of  our  tired 
infantry  were  fit  for  the  work  that  lay  before  them.  Vast  stores 
of  liquor  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  the  temptation  to  drink 
freely  was  not  to  be  thwarted,  until  an  order  for  destroying  the 
remainder  of  the  liquid  poison  had  been  rigorously  carried  out. 
Some  work,  however,  was  dono  that  day  by  our  ongiacers  and 
gunners.  Mortars  were  brought  up  to  shell  the  city  and  the  great 
palace.  From  the  College  gardens  a  battery  opened  on  the  latter 
stronghold  and  on  the  old  Patban  fortress  of  Salimgarh,  which 
retorted  fiercely  all  that  day.  A  breach  was  made  in  the  Magazine, 
several  houses  were  carried  by  storm  or  mining,  and  the  line  of 
attack  was  everywhere  strengthened  or  poshed  forward* 

Early  on  the  16th,  when  the  troops  had  recovered  from  their 
fatigues  and  excesses,  Longfield's  brigade  stormed  the  Magazine, 
thus  placing  at  Wilson's  disposal  a  hundred  and  seventy  guns, 
mostly  of  great  size.  Abont  the  same  time  the  Kishnganj  suburb 
was  found  empty,  saving  a  few  guns  which  the  enemy  had  left  be- 
hind. During  the  next  two  days  a  line  of  advanced  posts  connected 
the  Magazine  on  the  left  with  the  Kabul  Gate,  which  still  formed 
the  end  of  the  British  right.  Thus  strengthened,  the  troops  on  the 
left  pushed  steadily  forward  from  house  to  house  towards  the  Palace 
and  the  Chandni  Chaak,  amidst  incessant  firing  from  batteries 
in  front,  from  housetops  and  windows  on  cither  side.  Meanwhile, 
on  the  palace  and  other  parts  of  the  city,  a  number  of  mortars, 
mostly  fi-t>m  the  Magazine,  kept  showering  a  hail  so  deadly  that 
only  the  boldest  of  the  rebels  cared  any  longer  to  hold  their  ground. 
The  rest  were  fast  crowding  out  of  the  southern  gates  into  the 
open  country  beyond,  whither  most  of  the  peaceful  citizens  had 
already  taken  flight.  Only  a  few  ventured  eastward  across  the 
bridge  of  boats,  swept  as  it  was  by  the  fire  from  onr  guns.t 

The  defence  indeed  grew  daily,  hourly  weaker.  Under  the 
skilful  guidance  of  Taylor  and  his  Engineers  each  brigade  kept 
worldng  forward  from  house  to  house,  gaining  one  strong  or  useful 
*  Trotter ;  Kft^e  ;  Norman.  t  tbid. 
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post  after  another  with  very  little  loss.  On  the  eveniiig  of  the 
lOfch  the  Bum  or  Lah6r  Baatioci,  which  had  so  long  defied  aaaanlt, 
vas  abandoned  bj  its  defenders.  Karly  next  morning  the  Labor 
Gate  and  the  Garstin  Bastion  fell  into  our  hands.  Hodson's  horse- 
men, riding  round  by  the  Idgarh,  pounced  on  the  plunder  of  a 
largo  empty  camp  outside  the  Delhi  Gate,  and,  pushing  into  the 
city  from  the  south,  won  their  way  into  the  Jamma  Masjid  before 
a  single  gun  or  foot-aoldier  bad  oomo  up  to  their  aid.  About 
the  same  time  another  body  of  troops,  who  had  lx)en  waiting 
in  the  Chandni  Chauk  for  the  preluding  explosion  of  the 
powder  hags  laid  beside  the  Palace  gate,  found  themselves  easy 
masters  of  a  stronghold  tenanted  only  by  a  few  fanatics  and  & 
number  of  wounded  Sepoys.  To  such  as  these  no  quarter  was  given 
by  men  whoso  hearts  had  long  been  seared  to  any  touch  of  pity  for 
the  mnrderers,  real  or  fancied,  of  English  women  and  children. 
Their  General's  order  was  obeyed  by  his  troops,  here  and  elsewhere, 
to  the  last  letter,  with  a  sternness  sometimes  indiscriminate,  yet 
tempered  by  compassion  for  the  weak  and  helpless.  Wilson's  white 
soldiers  were  still  at  least  Englishmen.  They  were  ready  to  bayonet 
a  wounded  rebel,  or  even  to  shoot  down  helpless  natives  in  whoso 
hands  some  hit  of  English  property  might  he  found.  Bat  of  the 
unarmed  citizens  who  crossed  their  path  very  few,  if  any,  were 
murdered  in  cold  blood.  Some  of  the  natives  might  cut  the 
throats  of  their  wives  or  daughters  to  forestall  the  cruelties 
natural  perhaps  to  Eastern  conquerors ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  not  one  child  or  woman,  even  in  the  hottest  of  that  week*» 
fighting,  fell  by  the  wanton  hand  of  a  British  soldier.  Brind  him- 
Belf  sent  out  of  the  city  "  many  hundreds  of  women,  children,  and 
helpless  male  inhabitants — blind  and  decrepit."  In  the  houses 
carried  by  our  men  were  sometimes  found  a  crowd  of  women 
and  children  whom  the  captors  treated  "  as  if  they  had  been 
their  sisters,"  helping  them  carefully  forward  on  their  way 
to  the  nearest  gate.  Amidst  dark  scenes  of  carnage,  drunkenness, 
and  plunder,  consequent  on  the  capture  of  a  city  filled  with  mati- 
neers,  their  spoils,  and  the  goods  of  wealthy  tradesmen,  this  gleam 
of  tender  light  smiles  out  like  a  peaceful  sunset  over  a  storm- 
olonded  sea.* 

Before  the  capture  of  the  Palace  Captain  Aitkin  and  a  few 
rpanj&bis  had  forced  their  way  into  the  Salimgarh,  spiking  the 
guns,  and  carrying  the  gate  that  opened  into  the  Palace  itself. 
And  now  at  last,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1857,  after  a  momen- 
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tons  Btrnj^-glo  of  sii  tlays,  was  the  preat  stronghoM  of  rebclUon 
fairly  won.  Tho  many-pillared  DowAn-i-Khaa,  the  marble  andi- 
ence-hall  where,  in  the  prime  of  Delhi's  gl0T7i  had  stood  the 
Peacock  Throne  of  Shah- Jahan,  became  the  bead-qnarters  of  that 
noble  little  army  ivhoso  tnilr;,  RaffertTigH,  and  achtevementB  throogb 
more  than  three  months  of  incessant  warfare,  at  tho  worst  season 
of  the  year,  form  one  of  the  moat  splendid  passages  in  the  history 
not  of  one  nation  only,  but  of  tlie  whole  world.  Besieged  at  first 
instead  of  besieging,  with  traitors  plotting  in  their  very  midst 
and  armed  rebels  swarming  around  them,  Wilson's  warriors  hod 
never  flinched  from  any  dnty  however  hard,  nor  shrank  from 
meeting  the  fiercest  onset  of  haman  foes.  Knowing  they  had 
been  set  there  to  save  India  at  any  cost,  they  had  toiled,  fonght, 
and  suffered  on  with  a  cheerful  trust  in  themselves  and  their 
appointed  leaders,  with  hardly  a  murmur  save  at  their  want  of 
power  to  achieve  the  impossible.  Victorious  in  thirty  fights 
against  numbers  often  ten  times  their  own,  they  had  crowned 
their  long  ordeal  of  work,  watching,  and  manly  endurance  by 
planting  batteries  within  grapeshot  of  well-manned,  heavily- 
armed  defences,  by  scaling  in  broad  daylight  walls  twenty-fonr 
feet  high,  and  by  clearing  out  a  numerous  and  desperate  foe  in 
six  days  from  a  city  where  every  street,  almost  every  house, 
had  to  be  won  by  fair  fighting  or  steady  toil.  To  the  amazement, 
glad  or  regretful,  of  all  Europe  they  had  accomplished  a  feat  of 
arms  onmatchcd  in  the  i^ecords  of  any  nation;  a  feat  which  even 
they  who  had  once  dreamed  of  making  short  work  with  Delhi 
were  now  prompt  to  deck  with  tho  homage  of  nnstinted  praise. 
In  proclaiming  the  fulness  of  his  adminition  for  the  victors  in  % 
struggle  he  had  once  too  lightly  rated,  Lord  Canning  did  not  for- 
get to  mark  how  crushing  a  defeat  the  rebels  liad  undergone 
upon  their  own  ground  of  vantage,  at  the  hands  of  an  army 
gathered  fi-om  one  small  part  of  India,  "  before  a  single  soldier  of 
the  many  thousands  who  are  hastening  from  England  to  uphold 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  power,  has  set  foot  on  these  shores;" 
and  even  "  before  the  support  of  those  battalions  which  hav» 
been  collected  in  Bengal,  from  the  forces  of  the  Qneen  in  China, 
and  in  her  Majesty's  Eastern  colonies,  could  reach  Major-Gonersl 
Wilson's  army."* 

A  result  so  glorious  could  not  fail  to  have  been  dearly  booght. 
Besides  many  hundred  dead  or  disabled   through   disease,  a  thou- 
sand and  twelve  men  and  officers  died  of  wounds  received  between 
*  Trolter ;  Official  Pipen. 
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the  30th  of  May  and  the  20lh  of  September,  while  the  return  of 
wounded  and  missing  mounted  np  to  two  tbonsand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-fivo.  Out  of  the  whole  number  thus  stricken  in 
fightf  as  many  as  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  were  killed  or 
wounded  between  the  8th  of  September  and  the  day  of  Wilson's 
entry  into  the  Palace.  In  some  regiments,  notably  in  the  GOth 
,  Rifles,  Roid's  Sarmur  Gorkhaa,  and  Daly's  Guidus,  thu  loss  from 
fightiu'f  alone  was  more  than  half  their  entire  strength.  Of  tho 
engineer  officers  more  than  two-thirds  were  killed  or  wounded  in 
the  discharg©  of  duties  not  more  hard  than  dangerous.  The 
artillery  also  were  heavy  Bufferera,  and  the  two  Fusilier  regiments 
came  nob  far  behind  tlie  special  ^ardians  of  the  Ridge.  Of  the 
.enemy's  loss  in  men  no  reckoning  was  over  attempted;  but  more 
than  three  hundred  guns  and  mortars  fell  into  the  conquerors' 
hands,  and  dead  Sepoys  were  lying  in  heaps  all  about  the  captured 
city. 

Still  the  cup  of  our  vengeance  was  not  quite  full.  Delhi's  aged 
king,  a  virtual  if  passive  traitor,  and  hiB  sons,  tho  loaders  of  tho 
rebellion,  had  Ucd  with  a  crowd  of  followers  and  kinsfolk  to  the 
great  tomb  of  their  ancestor  Huraayun,  near  the  tapering  tower 
of  the  Xutab.  Foreseeing  tho  troublu  that  might  ensue  if  the 
fugitives  once  moi*o  fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  rebel  soldiery, 
Hodson  begged  hard,  for  some  time  in  vain,  for  leave  to  ride  after 
them  and  bring  the  old  king  back  a  prisoner  to  his  former  capital. 
Only  after  much  pleading  woa  he  allowed  by  Wilson  to  go  forth 
on  his  dangerous  en-and.  Followed  on  the  21»t  by  fifty  of  hia 
.  own  troopers,  he  had  to  wait  for  two  hours  near  the  lofty  gateway 
of  Humoj'un's  Tomb,  while  the  king  and  some  of  his  counsellora 
were  pondering  on  the  mesBage  brought  by  Hodson's  envoy.  At 
last  the  long  discuesion  ended.  From  Hodson'a  own  lips  the 
wretched  i)risoner  heard  tho  renewal  of  the  promises  made  him 
two  hours  befoi'e  ;  and  the  palanquins  that  bore  thu  king,  his 
<]iieen  Zinat  Mahal,  and  her  young  son  Jauuna  Bakht,  set  forth 
under  Hodson's  escort  on  their  way  back  to  tho  captured  city. 
The  march  thither  seemed  to  the  daring  Englishman  hiiuself  '*  tho 
longest  five  miles  he  ever  rode,"  going  as  be  had  to  do  at  a  foot's 
pace ;  his  own  handful  of  men  surrounded  and  followed  up  to  the 
Labor  Gate  by  thousands  of  armed  and  scowling  natives,  who 
might  at  any  momunt  have  attempted  a  rescue  with  every  chauco 
of  success.  At  the  Palace  Gate  Hodson  made  his  captives  over 
to  Charles  Saundors,  the  Civil  Commiasioner,  for  safe  lodgement 
in  their  former  home.    Pursuing  his  own  way  to  Wilson's  quarters, 
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to  report  his  success  and  to  deliver  up  the  royal  arms^  HodiOD 
•was  greeted  with  the  gruff  remark,  "  Well,  I'm  glad  yon  have  got 
him,  but  I  never  expected  to  see  either  him  or  you  again."* 

After  more  pressing  of  the  General,  who  would  not  yield  until 
the  dying  Nicholson  bad  roused  himself  to  nrgo  the  need  for 
swift  and  stem  action,  Wilson  grumbled  forth  his  leave  for 
Hodson  to  go  in  quest  of  "  the  villain  princes,"  who  wore  said  to 
have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  massacres  of  May.  On  tha 
morning  of  the  23rd,  therefore,  Hodson^  with  his  subaltern 
McDowell  and  a  huudrod  horsemen,  paid  another  visit  to  Huma- 
ynn's  Tomb.  He  had  been  told  by  Wilson  ''  not  to  troable  him 
with  any  prisoners."  Three  of  the  Shahzadas  or  royal  prinoea, 
two  sons  and  a  grandson  of  the  captive  king,  at  length  sur- 
rondered  unconditionally,  in  the  hope,  it  may  be,  that  their  lives 
also  would  be  spared.  They  were  placed  in  a  covered  bullock-cart 
and  borne  away  amidst  the  murmurs  of  a  sullenly-yielding  crowd. 
Inside  the  court  of  the  noble  building  remained  auotlier  crowd  of 
armed  retainers,  who  might  have  mado  short  work  of  their  bold 
visitors.  Bat  Uodson  the  all-daring  and  his  br&ve  Lientenant 
rode  in  among  them  with  a  few  score  of  their  men.  Cowed  by 
their  t>udden  appearance  and  confident  bearing,  some  tliou&ands 
of  armed  men  quietly  obeyed  the  order  to  give  up  their  arms. 
Leaving  a  gnard  to  follow  with  the  arms  and  other  booty,  Hodsoa 
gftUoped  o£E  to  look  after  his  captives.  Not  far  from  the  city-gale 
he  Mw  their  cart  and  its  small  escort  surrounded  by  a  «ea  of 
lowering  faces  and  mischief-boding  forms.  To  him  it  seemed  as 
if  Uiat  dense  crowd  were  already  turning  upon  the  guard. 
hashing  straightway  into  their  midrtt,  he  told  the  mob  in  a  few 
words  UmU  "theea  ware  the  butchers  who  had  murdered  and 
brvftaUy  vstd  Mplsn  women  and  children,  and  that  the  Goveni- 
VMai  had  BOW  leent  their  punishment."  Then,  after  making  tha 
pracss  strip  off  their  outer  garments,  be  seized  a  carbine  from 
tna  of  his  troopere,  and  shot  them  dead  one  after  the  other,  with 
Iht  dslibsrmte  coobeas  of  one  who  had  a  solemn  duty  to  rUsohargc 
*^God  is  greats**  was  the  answer  that  broke  from  a  multitude  of 
lips ;  and  slowly,  but  qnietir,  the  crowd  mailed  away.t 

The  dvad  bodicB,  oerried  br  Hodson's  order  to  the  Kotwali,  lay 
*^P9*^  ^  Ukeir  OQter  garments,  exposed  for  three  days  to  paUio 
▼iew  Am  the  vvrj-  spot  ^Htsre  the  Uood  of  theirformer  ▼ictinis  stfll 
4r^  the  poK^ed  phuAsr  ol  the  ioor.  Hodsna  had  iatandisd  to 
MMTt*  the  princes  f^or  tho  gallows,  but  when  it  "  came  to  % 
*  as4Ma^U«lin;TMII«;  KaySb  tTn(««;  HodMa;  Kaya 
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qneation  of  them  or  na/'  lie  wrote,  "  I  had  no  time  for  delibera- 
tion." On  a  careful  review  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  this  deed  of  summary  justice  shoiild  have  provoked  the 
indignant  censures  of  more  than  one  historian.  It  might  have 
been  best^  for  certain  reasons,  had  the  slaughtered  princes  lived 
to  undergo  a  regular  trial.  But  Hodson  had  gleaned  from  fairly 
trustworthy  sources  evidence  which  convinced  him  of  their  actual 
guilt.  Ho  had  been  virtually  told  to  deal  with  them  as  he  thought 
fit.  A  man  bo  brave  and  cool  in  any  crisis  was  little  likely  to 
overrate  the  danger  which  threatened  his  small  party,  from  a 
crowd  of  angry  natives,  many  of  whom  bore  arms  which  they 
had  even  begun  to  use.  To  shoot  the  princes  with  his  own  hand 
seemed  only  the  natural  act  of  one  who  saw  the  danger  of  a 
moment's  delay,  aud  scorned  to  shift  upon  other  shoulders  the 
risk  or  the  burden  of  a  deed  best  done  at  such  a  moment  by 
himself.* 

With  the  fall  of  Delhi  and  the  capture  of  its  puppet  king  our 
countrymen  in  Upper  India  began  once  more  to  breathe  freely, 
after  sitting  as  it  were  for  months  over  a  loadod  mine  which  any 
mischance  might  have  fired  to  their  destruction.  No  wonder  that, 
on  looking  back  over  tho  events  of  a  time  so  critical,  Sir  John 
Lawrence  owned  to  a  feeling  of  sheer  amazement  at  finding  him- 
self still  alive.  And  while  his  own  heart  went  np  to  Heaven  in 
thanksgiving  for  his  country's  deliverance  from  deadly  peril, 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  swelled  with  gratitude  to  the  man 
who  at  such  a  time  had  shown  himself  a  very 

*'towflr  of  atrcogih 
Which  stood  foanqoare  to  all  the  windg  th&t  bl«w  ;" 

to  the  statesman  whose  forecast,  coolness,  and  strong  will  had 
enabled  our  Indian  Empire  to  ride  out  the  worst  storm  it  has 
ever  yet  encountered.  All  honour  to  those  who  worked  with  him 
or  under  him,  from  Edwardes  at  Peshdwar  and  Montgomery  at 
Labor,  down  to  the  humblest  private  in  the  camp  before  Delhi. 
But  without  John  Lawrence  to  guide,  to  inspire,  to  control  their 
efforts  for  the  common  weal,  to  dare  wisely  for  great  ends,  to 
make  his  voice  hoard  on  military  as  well  as  civil  questions,  to 
spend  himself  and  tho  resources  of  his  province  on  the  task  of 
crashing  rebQllion  in  its  central  seat,  it  is  almost  certain  that  tho 
oiifiis  would  have  lasted  longer  and  have  ended  far  less  happUy 

*  One  of  Hodson'f  men  had  his  ear  half  eat  off.  The  Pnnce's  gannonts  wtro  left 
on  the  spot. — (Hodson's  Life  and  Letters.) 
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than  it  did.  But  for  Lawrence,  in  short,  Delhi  wonld  not  have 
been  taken  in  September,  and  what  wonid  have  happened  then  ? 
To  him  at  any  rate,  by  the  concurrent  verdict  of  Wilson's  officers, 
of  Wilson  himself,  of  Lord  Canning,  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  of 
every  unbiassed  Englishman  in  the  North* West,  was  accorded  tlio 
place  of  honour  as  **  saviour  of  India,"  as  the  prime  author  of 
Wilson  B  triumph,  as  the  man  to  whom,  in  the  word&  of  Boss 
Mangles,  theu  Chairman  of  the  India  Hoaso  Board,  "  more  than 
to  any  other,  more  than  to  thousands  of  others,  was  owing  the 
conqnest  of  Delhi  and  the  saiety  of  the  whole  North- West."* 

For  services  so  iuvaloable  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bnth  seemed  but 
a  nominal  reward  ;  nor  did  the  baronetcy  afterwards  bestowed 
upon  him  come  much  nearer  the  mark  of  a  nation's  just  tribute  to 
his  pre-eminent  worth.  To  a  man,  however,  of  Sir  John's  moderate 
desires  and  simple  tastee  the  pension  granted  by  the  India  Houae 
might  seem  a  fair  provision  for  the  needs  of  a  growing  family  and 
of  his  new  titular  rank.  The  leader  of  the  force  that  conquered 
Delhi  x-ecoived  his  duo  share  of  public  hononr  for  services  wbich 
compelled  him  to  recruit  his  broken  health  in  the  Himalayas.  A 
grateful  Government  rewarded  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Bengal 
Artillerj-  with  a  baronetcy  and  a  knighthood,  while  his  official 
masters  at  the  India  House  voted  him  a  pension  of  a  thousand  a 
year.  A  handsome  pension  was  also  granted  to  the  widowed 
mother  of  John  Nicholson,  and  the  empty  honour  of  a  knighthood 
was  paid  to  the  memory  of  her  dead  hero.  To  other  officers 
rewards  were  distributed  befitting  their  rank  and  special  servicaa; 
but  neither  Home  nor  Salkeld  lived  to  wear  the  Victoria  Cross 
which  no  one  had  ever  more  richly  earned.  Every  soldier  of  what- 
ever rank  in  Wilson's  army  was  allowed  to  reckon  a  year's  service 
towards  pension  on  account  of  his  share  in  the  memorable  siege. 
Twelve  months'  batta  paid  down  rfH;onciled  the  troops  to  the  need 
of  waiting  for  so  much  of  the  Dehli  prize  as  might  remain  for 
distribution  after  Sikhs,  Fathdns,  camp-followers,  and  other 
experts  in  the  art  of  plundering  had  carried  off  their  preliminary 
shares.  No  small  part  of  the  Dehli  booty  found  its  way  to  the 
homes  of  those  dark-skinned  warriors  without  whose  help  tJie 
Imperial  City  could  not  have  been  taken,  nor  the  Panjab  itself 
preserved  from  revolt. 

Before  Wilson  set  his  face  towards  the  Simla  Hills,  measures 
had  been  taken  not  only  to  place  the  cily  under  strict  military 

*  Mr.  Mangln'a  Srcech  at  BaUeybory;  Sir  A  ViUoo'i  Deipatsb ;  LorS 
CaaDiDg's  Ueoeral  Order ;  Normao. 
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rule,  but  to  establish  order  in  the  sarroonding  conntrj.  Colonel 
Pclham  Bam,  who  hod  joined  Nicholsoa's  storming  column  aa  & 
Tolnnteer  and  done  other  soldierly  service  in  the  field,  waa  ap- 
pointed Military  Governor  of  Delhi.  On  the  24th  of  September 
Colonel  Edward  Groathed,  of  the  8th  Foot,  led  oat  a  flying  column, 
nearly  three  thousand  strong,  to  hnnt  down  the  armed  bands  that 
roamed  the  country  between  Delhiand  Aligarh.  Another  column 
nnder  Brigadier  Showers  went  out  to  chastise  the  rebels  in  the 
adjacent  district  of  Gnrgion.  In  twelve  days  Grcathed's  column 
had  beaten  the  rebels  wherever  they  made  a  stand,  taking  many 
guns  and  much  plunder,  burnins;  unfriendly  villages,  and  shatter- 
ing at  M4Iagarh  the  short-lived  royalty  of  the  insurgent  Walid&d 
Kban.  The  6th  of  October  saw  fresh  slaughter  of  hostile  troops 
at  Akrabad.  Nor  was  Showers  less  successful  on  his  side. 
Darting  to  and  fro  in  chase  of  the  6ying  enemy,  his  column  in 
the  course  of  a  month  got  through  a  good  deal  of  useful  if  not 
very  glorious  work.  Four  or  five  forts,  those  of  Kanaud  and 
Jhajar  especially  strong  and  well  supplied,  about  sixty  guns, 
seven  or  eight  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  plenty  of  other  prize  fell  into 
the  active  Brigadier  s  hands.  Hodson  and  his  bold  troopers  gave 
no  rest  to  the  disaCFected.  The  lords  of  Jhajar,  GnrgAon,  and 
Balabgarh,  wore  sent  off  prisoners  to  Delhi,  there  to  be  tried  by 
court- martial  for  acts  of  undoubted,  if  not  always  deliberate, 
treason.  Some  weeks  later,  a  fimaller  force  under  Colonel  GeiTard 
beat  up  fresh  bodies  of  rebels  in  the  Jhajar  district.  Behind  the 
man  of  war  camo  up  everywhere  the  civil  officer,  to  plead  the 
interests  of  peace  and  order,  to  rescue  villages  from  untimely 
burning,  to  save  many  a  life  from  indiscriminate  slaughter,  to  connt 
up  the  crops  that  still  in  most  places  promised  the  revenue  a 
goodly  yield,  and  to  piece  together  out  of  the  wrecks  of  paet  ex- 
ploaions  something  like  a  fair  show  of  reascendent  law.* 

*  Trotter ;  Kaye, 
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